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ADVERTISEMENT. 



We now close the fourteenth volume, and the fifteenth year of 
our labors. Through the favor of Providence, we are permitted 
to believe that our work has not been altogether in vain. Occupy- 
ing a department which is filled by no other publication, we have 
hoped that it would acquire some permanent value, as a repository 
of minute and authentic facts, methodically arranged, on a great 
variety of important subjects. On this very account, however, it 
is less popular in its character, and is less certain of an adequate 
patronage. Good wishes are sometimes regarded as a substitute 
for substantial support. 

We commence the fifteenth volume with the earnest hope, 
that the friends of the work, and the patrons of the American 
Education Society, will extend a generous patronage to it ; so that 
its conductors may be able to make it still more worthy of the 
confidence of a discerning public. 

Boston, May 1, 1842. 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF GOVERNOR TRUMBULL. 

John Trumbull, the ancestor of the distinguished families of the name 
in Connecticut, came as it is reported, from the county of Cumberland, 
England.* He settled in Rowley, Essex Co., Ms.f The second John 
Trumbull, (or as the name was then written, IVumbUf) doubtless the son 
of the original settler, appears to ha^e been a person of considerable dis- 
tinction. He was made freeman in 1640, was appointed deacon Oct. 24, 
1686, and in 1689 was a lieutenant in the militia. The exact date of his 
removal to Suffield, Ct. (then in the jurisdiction of Massachusetts) we 
have not been able to ascertain. He had three sons, John, Joseph, and 
Benoni. John Trumbull was a distinguished clergyman in Watertown, 
Ct. His son John was the poet, author of McFingal, etc. Benoni was 
settled in the ministry at Hebron, Ct. His son Benjamin, D. D., the his- 
torian, was minister of North Haven. Joseph Trumbull, the second son 
of John of Suffield, settled at Lebanon as a merchant. 

Jonathan Trumbull, the subject of this memoir, and the son of the 
last named, was born in Lebanon, June 10, O. S., 1710. He entered 
Harvard University in 1724, and graduated in 1727. " He early discov- 
ered fine talents," says Dr. Eliot, *' and a most amiable disposition. He 
was a modest, ingenuous youth, very bashful when he entered College, 
owing to his tender years, as well as retired situation ; but he was much 
beloved by his classmates, [among them, 37 in number, were Gov. Hutch- 
inson, Benjamin Church, Benjamin Colman, and Belcher Hancock,] and 
when he took his decree, one of the finest scholars, with such accomplish^ 
ments as qualified him to be useful, as well as to make the most conspicu- 
ous figure." 

Immediately afler he graduated, he commenced the study of theology 
with the Rev. Solomon Williams of Lebanon. In due time, he was licensed 
to preach, and was soon af\er invited to settle in the ministry at Colches- 
ter. While deliberating upon the subject, a domestic affliction turned the 



* There it a un^lar eonfation io mpect to the namot, dates, etc., io the ▼•rioiM aceonnts. Eliot Bio;. 
Dicltonarj, itate* that two brothers came from England, one settling at //pvioieA, the other at Charlestowo. 
The National Portrait Gallenr, Art. Gov. TrambuTi, mentions that the original ancestor was Jotephy and 
that he sattled at Ipswich, Eliot sajs that fVutJUld, Ms., was the place to which the ancestor of Got. T. 
renoTed from Ipswich. 

t ReT. Ezekiel £offers, with some of his people, who had removed from Rowley, Vorkshire, Eoff., aettled 
in Rowley, Ma., io the sprincof 1690. In 1643» 61 hooae-lota wn laid oaU One of theat waa M» 7Vii»- 
kW9^0*g%^$ iUwUft p. 196. 
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current of his life into another channel. An elder brother, who was en- 

faged in business with his father, faatf sailed on a voyage to London, in 
une, 1732, and was never more heard of. For a long time, a forlorn 
hope was entertained that the vessel had been captured by the Algerines ; 
but distressing as even this hope was, time proved it to be fallacious. The 
loss of this son, together with the vessel and cargo which wholly belonged 
to the family, was severely felt by the aged father, who found himself unfitted 
to adjust his mercantile concerns without the assistance of his suryiying 
son, who at the urgent request of his father, with great reluctance declined 
the call of the church at Colchester.* 

In closing up the concerns of his brother, Jonathan Trumbull gradually 
commenced business for himself, and was, for many years, a merchant in 
his native town. He imported his goods directly from London, and by his 
fair and upright dealing secured the respect and confidence of the public. 
At the age of twenty-three, he was elected a member of the general assem- 
bly of the colony. Here a new scene opened before him. His talents for 
public business were soon perceived and acknowledged, and he rose rap- 
idly in office. He was soon chosen speaker of the House, and shortly 
afterwards a member of the Council. In 1766, he was elected lieutenant- 
governor of the colony, and, by virtue of that office, chief judge of the 
Superior Court. He continued in that office two years. Pitkin, the goY- 
ernor of the cc^ony, being advanced in life, was cautious in his proceed- 
ings upon the absorbing subjects which then agitated the public mind. 

The right claimed by the British Parliament of taxing the colonies at 
their pleasure, and the passage of the Stamp Act caused great excitement. 
Governor Pitkin and several of the Council, took the oath enjoined by the 
British government on that occasion ; but Trumbull, the lieutenant^fforer- 
nor, strenuously refused to take it himself, or to be present when it was 
administered to others. In resistance to the arbitrary acts of Parliament, 
no individual in the colony was more active, ardent or energetic, than the 
youthful and modest Trumbull. t 

In 1769, he was chosen by the people governor of the colony, as one on 
whom, in times of danger and trouble, they could safely rely. He decided 
in Council, by his casting vote, to resist, by force of arms, the encroach- 
ments of Great Britain against the liberties of the colony. He was the 
only colonial governor, at the commencement of the revolution, who en- 
gaged in the cause of the people. | He was the only governor of a State 
who held his station through the war. He was one of the most prominent 
New England whigs. His firmness in danger, his persevering spirit in 
the most gloomy period, his ardor, patriotism and zeal in his country's 
cause, endeared him to all the lovers of liberty. As a statesman, his views 
were clear, correct and open, while the soundness of his opinions was 
proved by the result. His diligence, ability and fidelity were tested by the 
manner in which he performed the immense amount of business intrusted 
to him. During the whole war, a council of safety sat with him, except dur- 
ing the sessions of the general assembly ; at all other times he and his 

* " It is an obaenration of Mr. Hutchinion, ' that many of the ffrtt cbaractora in Maaisaehmetta were at 
first probationert for the ministry, and afterwardi made a figvre at the bar, or in the legistative or executive 
eourta of the province.' We recollect the names of Stou^hton, Read, Gridley. and Judge Stephen SewalL 
That gentleman addv, that when person* have been ordained, they ought * to have very special reasons to 
leave the profession fof a civil emplo^menL' We have seen an instance of this in Gov. Baltoastall, where 
the public was much benefited." — Eliot. 

t National Portrait Gallery. 

t He was the only ooe who wes cboten diractlj by the people. 
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Council were the executive of the State.* In addition to his duties as 
governor, and his attendance with the legislature, (at least three times a 
year,) he sat in council during the war more than 1,000 days. His corres- 
pondence with the governors of the other States, with General Washing- 
ton and other officers of the army, and with distinguished foreigners, was 
very extensive. He promptly complied with the requisitions of General 
Washington for supplies, to the extent of his ability or the power of the 
State. It is a fact highly honorable to Connecticut, that she furnished the 
United States with more troops and supplies than any other State in the 
Union, except Massachusetts. The foreign correspondence of Gov. 
Trumbull was extensive and of great importance to the country .t 

We here copy a few extracts from a long and very able historical letter 
of Gov. Trumbull, to the Baron J. D. Van de Capellan, ** membre des 
Nobles de la Province d' Overysel," in Holland. 

^ Lebanon, 27<A June^ 1777. 

** The cause of liber^ is not peculiar to one free State — it is a common 
cause ; the destruction of one cannot be indiflferent to the few other free States, 
which God, in his providence, hath preserved from being swallowed up by 
tyranny. It was with the greatest pleasure we were informed that the States 
of Holland refused to lend their troops to Great Britain, to be used in extending 
the dominion of tyranny over these States, and effacing almost the only traces 
of liberty which remain in one quarter of the globe ; I cannot sufficiently ex- 
press the gratitude we feel for the generous part, you, Sir, was pleased to take 
in that matter, worthy of a senator of a free State, and a candid and impartial 
friend of liberty and humanity. 

** In the United States of America you will be revered. We are now reduced 
to the necessity of defending, by force, against die power of a renowned and 
mighty empire, our ancient and indubitable rights, immunities, and privileges, 
fi>unded upon national liberty, confirmed by Royal charters, of the predecessors 
of the (present) King of Great Britain ; approved and recognized by successive 
Parliaments ; and enjoyed, from the first settlement of these States, to the pres- 
ent day. The present reign opened with a deliberate system, and digested plan 
to reduce these States to the most abject dependence and vassalage. By our 
ancient charters, by the most solemn contracts with our kings, we were to have, 
and enjoy, all the liberties, privileges, and immunities of free and natural bom 
subjects of the realm of England; of these privileges, that which fixes private 
property, and exempts the subject from taxation but by his own consent, has 
beeo always justly reputed the chief, the loss of which involves in it, or draws 
after it, the loss of all the rest ; this was first attacked.'' 

^ To many, the views of the British cabinet had been long apparent ; most 
people, however, had flattered themselves the nation would not suffer the Court 
to take away their privileges by force ; and that at length they would be con- 
firmed ; but now, it is become evident to all, that the design to strip them of 
their privileges, and lay their lives and property at the mercy of a haughty and 
unfeeling ministry and a venal Parliament, was fixed and determined ; and that 




WiHiam Pitkin, and Janet A. Hillhoaae^aMiitants, JohnLawrenee, treasurer, George WyllFi. aecretary, 

Dyer, Roger Sherman, WiUiamPUkiB 



Oriawold. 

Matthew Griawold, chief jodjfe of the Sapeiior Ckntrt, £Jiphalet Dyer, Roger Sherman, WiUiam PUkia 
and Samael Hantiogtoa, asuoeiate joaticea. 

t GoFernor Truniball made a large collection of papenr, MSB., cirenlara, tpaechea , etc., which were pre- 
aented bj the fiunily, alter hia death, to the Maasaehaiietta Historical Society. Several of them have beeii 
printed m the Tolomea of their Coilectiona. The whole conititnte an invalaahle treasure. They are 
ehroBolagieally arranged, well boand, fhrntshed with convenient indexes, etc We have spent a nnmber of 
iMMrs, recently, in looking them over. The neater part of them are from Gov. TrambuU^s correspondents. 
A large aelectlon from them might be pabllshed to the manifest advantage of the public. General Wash- 
ingtoQ is one of tho moat prominent eorrespoudentsi The pliers are so voluminous, that we could not 
well make use of them in the completion of this short memoir. They show, most conclusively, Uie high 
oaiiBMftftM ia wUeh Gov. Trumbwll was held for ability, fatiiotttn, and incorraptiblc iategrily. 
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no step tending to that end would be deemed inexpedient or unjust, if practica- 
ble. On the 19th day of April, 1775, the scene of blood was opened by the 
British troops, by the unprovoked slaughter of the Provincial troops at Lexing- 
ton and Concord. The adjacent Colonies took up arms in their own defence ; 
the Congress again met, again petitioned the throne for peace and settlement ; 
and again their petitions were contemptuously disregarded. When every 
glimpse of hope failed, not only of justice but of safety, we were compelled, by 
&e last necessity, to appeal to Heaven, and rest the defence of our liberties and 
privileges upon the favor and protection of Divine Providence ; and the resis- 
tance we could make by opposing force to force. Although the war was begun, 
on our part, under the greatest disadvantages, without any preparation of arms, 
artillery, military stores, magazines of provisions, or other necessaries, which 
proves to demonstration that the war did not proceed from any ambitious, pre- 
meditated plan on our part ; yet Heaven has so smiled upon us hitherto, that 
we have been able to maintain ourselves and make head against our enemies. 
And, although all Europe has resounded with ostentatious accounts of their 
victories and success, it is nevertheless true that they have not yet been able to 
maintain themselves in any post where they were not protected by their navy ; 
or where, if attacked, they could not immediately retire on board their trans- 

Sorts. And we have yet good hopes and a fair prospect, with the smiles of 
[eaven, of making a good defence, and vindicating our liberty against the 
unjust attempts of power to deprive us of it From our brethren in Great Brit- 
ain we have not experienced their boasted candor, impartiality, and clemency. 
We appeal from their injustice to the Supreme Governor and Judge, and to 
the candid censure of the impartial world. In you, Sir, and in your wise and 
generous sentiments, we find that justice, the sincerity of our intention and 
rectitude of our measures entitle us to hope for. We may justly flatter our- 
selves that no free State will so far forget what is due to their own glory and inter- 
est, as to lend their aid to exterminate liberty, (even) from the wilds of Amer- 
ica ; might they not rather be ex|)ected to assist in preserving what liberty yet 
remains upon earth from falling a sacrifice to the encroachments and avidity of 
Tyrants — lest Liberty itself should be banished or forced from amongst men, 
and universal tyranny, with its attendant calamities and miseries, overwhelm 
the whole human race? But I desist ; it is not my intention to send you a his- 
tory. I would only thank you for your favorable sentiments of us, and request 
a continuance of your good offices as far as we shall appear to you to deserve 
them.^ 

The correspondence continued till the Governor's death. 

The services of Gov. Trumbull, throughout the war, were of very great 
importance, not only to Connecticut, but to the United States. During 
the whole American war, he showed himself the honest and anshaken 
patriot, the wise and able magistrate. No man ever loved his country 
more. No man could guide the vessel of state with more care. He was, 
happily, permitted to live to see the day when his native land enjoyed the 
blessings of peace, and the ^lory of her independence. 

In October, 1783, Gov. Trumbull declined any further election to pub- 
lic office. *' A few days," said he, in his address to the general assembly, 
^< will bring me to the anniversary of my birth ; seventy-three years of my 
life will then be completed ; and, next May, fifly-one years will have pass- 
ed since I was first honored with the confidence of the people in a public 
character. During this period, in different capacities, it has been my lot 
to be called to public service almost without interruption. Fourteen 
years I have had the honor to fill the chief seat of government. With what 
carefulness, with what zeal and attention to your welfare, I have discharged 
the duties of my several stations, some few of you, of equal age with myself, 
can witness for me from the beginning. During the latter period, none of 
jou are ignorant of the manner in which my public life has been occu- 
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pied ! The watchfal cares and solicitude of an eight years' distressing and 
unusual war ha^e also fallen to my share, and have employed many anxious 
moments of my latest time ; which have been cheerfully devoted to the 
welfare of my country. Happy am I to find that all these cares, anxieties, 
and solicitudes are amply compensated by the noble prospect which now 
opens to my fellow-citizens, of a happy establishment (if we are but wise 
to improve the precious opportunity) in peace, tranquillity, and national 
independence. With sincere and lively gratitude to Almighty God, our 
great protector and deliverer, and most hearty congratulations to all our 
citizens, I felicitate you, Gentlemen, the other freemen, and all the good 
people of the State, in this glorious prospect. 

** Impressed with these sentiments of gratitude and felicitation, reviewing 
the long course of years in which, through various events, I have had the 
pleasure to serve the State ; contemplating, with pleasing wonder and sat- 
isfaction, at the close of an arduous contest, the noble and enlarged scenes 
which now present themselves to my country's view ; and reflecting, at the 
same time, on my advanced stage of life — a life worn out almost in the 
constant cares of office — I think it my duty to retire from the busy con- 
cerns of public affairs: that at the evening of my days I may sweeten their 
decline by devoting myself with less avocation and more attention to the 
duties of religion, the service of my God, and preparation for a future and 
happier state of existence ; in which pleasing employment I shall not cease 
to remember my country, and to make it my ardent prayer that Heaven 
will not fail to bless her with its choicest favors. 

'* At this conspicuous moment, therefore, of my country's happiness, 
when she has thus reached the goal of her wishes, and obtained the object 
for which she has so long contended, and so nobly struggled, I have to re- 
quest the favor from you. Gentlemen, and through you, from all the free- 
men of the State, that, after May next, I may be excused from any further 
service in public life ; and that from this time I may be no longer consid- 
ered as an object of your suffirages for any public employment in the 
State." 

After thanking the Assembly for the aid which they had always afforded 
him in the discharge of his duties, the Governor availed himself of his ex- 
perience, and rendered his last address " an advisory legacy " to his con- 
stituents. 

Governor Trumbull was seized with a malignant fever, and, after a few 
days' illness, died on the 17th of August, 1785. 

He was, in many respects, a remarkable man. M. Chastelleux, who 
saw him when he was 70 years old, writes, " He was governor by excel- 
lence, for he had been so fifteen years, having been re-chosen every two years, 
and equally possessing the public esteem, under the British government, 
and that of Congress. His whole life is devoted to business, which he 
passionately loves, whether important or not, or rather with respect to him, 
there is none of the latter description. He has all the simplicity in his 
dress, all the importance, and even all the pedantry, becoming the great 
magistrate of a small republic. He brought to my mind the burgomasters 
of Holland, the Heinsiuses, the Barneveldts, etc." He retained the cos- 
tume of the early part of the eighteenth century, and the primitive habits 
of his fathers ; he was grave and serious, and mild in his discourse, but 
firm and resolute in action. The crowning excellence of his character 
was his unaffected piety. 

The following letter, addressed by General Washington, to Jonathan 
Trumbull, the Governor's son, will be read with interest. 
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« Mouht Vxrnon, OcL 1st, 178& 
«Mt Dear Sir, 

^ It has so happened that your letter of the first of last month, did not reach 
me until Saturday's post. 

'^ You know too well the sincere respect and regard I entertained for your 
venerable father's public and private character, to require assurance of the con- 
cern I felt for his death ; or of that sympathy in your feelings, for the loss of 
him, which is prompted by friendship. Under this loss, however, great as 
your pangs may have been at the first shock, you have every thing to console 
you. 

" A long and weU-apent life in the aerviee of his country, plaeea Goverhor 
Trumbull among the first of patriots. In the social duties he yielded to no 
one ; and his lamp, from the common course of nature being nearly extinguish- 
ed, worn down with age and cares, but retaining his mental faculties in perfec- 
tion, are blessings which rarely attend advanced life. All these combined, have 
secured to his memory unusual respect and love here, and, no doubt, unmeas- 
urable happiness hereafter. 

** I am sensible that none of these observations can have escaped you, that I 
can offer nothing which your own reason has not already suggested upon the 
occasion ; and being of Sterne's opinion, that * before an afiliction is digested, 
consolation comes too soon, and after it is digested it comes too late, there is 
but a mark between these two, almost as fine as a hair, for a comforter to take 
aim at,' I rarely attempt it ; nor should I add more on this subject to you, as it 
will be a renewal of sorrow, by calling afresh to your remembrance things that 
had better be forgotten. 

** My principal pursuits are of a rural nature, in which I have great delight, 
especially as I am blessed with the enjoyment of good health. Mrs. Washing- 
ton, on the contrary, is hardly ever well ; but, thankful for your kind remem- 
brance of her, joins me in every good wish for you, Mrs. Trumbull, and your 
family. 

*^Be assured, that with sentiments of the purest esteem and regard, I am, 

*^ Dear Sir, your affectionate friend, and obedient servant, 

•* Geo. Washington.'* 

Governor Trumbull's wife was Miss Robinson, a descendant of John 
Robinson of Leyden, by whom he had four sons and two daughters. 
Joseph was commissary general in 1775, and died unmarried. Col. John 
Trumbull was, at one period of the war, in Europe. He was aid-de-camp 
to Gen. Lee. David died in Lebanon, Jan. 17, 1822, aged 71. Faith 
married Gen. Huntington. — Hope married Gen. William Williams of Leb- 
anon. The remaining son, Jonathan, was bom at Lebanon, March 26, 
1740, graduated at Harvard College, 1759, and settled in his native town. 
From 1775 to the close of the campaign in 1778, he was paymaster to the 
Dorthern department of the army. In 1780, he was appointed secretary 
and first aid to Washington, in whose family he lived, and whose confi- 
dence he enjoyed till the end of the war. In March, 1789, he was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives of the United States. In 1791, he 
was speaker of the House, and in 1794, a senator of the United States. In 
1798, he succeeded Wolcott as governor of Connecticut, in which office 
he remained eleven years, till his death. He died at Lebanon, Aug. 7, 
1809, aged 69. He had no children. His wife, Eunice Backus, died at 
New Haven, Feb., 1826, aged 76. Gov. Trumbull, like his father, was a 
man of extensive knowledge, sound judgment, and of incorruptible integ- 
rity. He was zealously attached to the ancient religious principles of 
New England, and died in the confidence of Christian hope.* 

^ ■* ■ M^ , ■_ I J1MJ ■_■ _ ■ I ■ I 1^ ^Ml-^^ ^ ■ ■ I !■ -- 

* Bee AUea^a ud EUot*f Biofraphteal Diotionartet, National PoiUait Gatlory, Mbm. Hift. ColL, ete. 
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SKETCHES OP THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OP 

NEW ENGLAND, 

FROM 16S0 TO 18S0. 

[Bj Jacob B. Moobb, Eiq^ M«mbar of ih« N«w Hampihire tod N«w York HutorMal Sociatiei.] 

CominiMd from Yol. zBi. p. 447. 



SAMUEL BELL. 
[Governor of New llampibire from 1819 to 18S23L] 

SAMI7SL BsLL was boni at Londonderrj, New Hampehire, on the 9tk Febraarr, 1770. 
The moet remote of hie anceston of whom any account is preserved in the family, was 
an inhabitant of the weatern coast of Scotland, who with a considerable conrpany of his 
fnends (Scotch Presbyterians) emigrated, in 1612, to the opposite shores of Ireland, and 
settled in the yiciniW of the city of Londonderry. The little colony were mostly calti- 
Tators of the soil. John Bell, the grandfather of Gov. Bell, was born in Ireland in 1678; 
and in 1722, attracted by the flattering accounts received from the American colonies, 
he emigrated, with his family, then consisting of one son and four daughters, to the 
province of New Hampshire, and settled in the town of Londonderry. A number of 
ftmilies from the same neighborhood In Ireland, had preceded him, and commenced a 
settlement at Londonderry as early as 1719. Mr. Bell brought with him property suffi- 
cient to purchase three hundred acres of land, and to erect such buildings and make 
snch improvements as placed the family in comfortable circumstances. He died in 
1742. John Bell, his son, the father of Governor Bell, was born at Londonderry in 
1730, received such advantages of education as the common schools afforded, inherited 
the homestead farm of his faUier, and pursued the business of a farmer through life. In 
1758, he married Mary Ann Gilmore, daughter of James Gilmore, one of the original 
settlers of Londonderry, by whom ho had twelve children, nine of whom both parents 
suiriyed. In the revohitionary contest, Mr. Bell took an active part in favor of freedom, 
and was a member of the provincial legislature from the eommencement to the close or 
the revolution. After the peace of 17^, he was during several years a member of the 
House of Representatives, and subsequently a member of the Senate. He was a man of 
sound, discriminating and intelligent mind, and of the highest integrity. He died in 
December, 1825, at the age of 05. His wife died in 1822, at the age of 86 years. 

Samuel Bell, until the age of eighteen, remained employed upon his father's farm, 
attending the common schools during the winter season. Having a strong desire to 
acquire a collegiate education, his father at length yielded to his entreaties, and in April, 
1788, he commenced the study of Latin, with John Ewins, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, who at that time taught school in Londonderry. He subsequently attended the 
academy in New Ipswich, under the supervision of John Hubbard, afterwards professor 
in Dartmouth College. From October, 1790, to April, 1791, he taught school in his 
natiye yillage ; and in the May following entered the sophomore class of Dartmouth 
College. He graduated in 1793; studied law with the Hon. Samuel Dana, of Amherst, 
and was admitted to practice at the Hillsborough bar in September, 1796. He immedi- 
ately rose to distinction in his profession. 

His public career, as a legislator, commenced in 1804, when he was elected a member 
of the House of Representatives. He was re-elected in the two following years, during 
both of which he filled the office of Speaker of the House. In 1 807, he was appointea 
Attorney- General of the State ; but the salary attached to the office at that period being^ 
entirely inadequate, Mr. Bell declined accepting the appointment, preferring the more 
solid advantages of his professional pursuits. Hi 1807, and the year following, he was 
elected a member of the Senate, durmg both of which years, he presided in that body. 
In 1808, Mr. Bell was elected one of the five members constituting the Executive 
Council of the State. In all these various offices, he was distinguished for his dignified 
character, sound constitutional views, and zealous devotion to the public welfare. 

During the succeeding year, having been seized with a severe affection of the lungs, 
accompanied by the common symptoms of consumption, Mr. Bell was advised by his 
physicians to relinquish his profession, and resort to travel for the benefit of his health. 
He adopted that course, and apent portions of several succeeding years in distant iour- 
neyings, principally on horseback, by which he gradually regained his former health. 



the re-organuEation of the State Judiciary, in 1816, Mr. Bell was appdinted 

ciate jostioe of tfaesnperior court; an office for which he possessed the mostemiaeBt 
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qaalificatioiiB, and the daties of which he diBcharffed with great ability. He remained 
upon the bench until May, 1B19, when he resigned the atation, having been called to the 
chief magistracy of the State. During four years, from June, 1819, to June, 1823, Grov- 
ernor Bell discharged the duties of that high office with univeraal satisfaction to the 
people. Indeed, such was the confidence in his patriotism and character, that there was 
scarcely a show of an opposing party during his administration, except on his first elec- 
tion, when, out of 24,265 votes, he received 13,751. In 1822, the whole number of 
votes cast was 23,980, of which Governor Bell received 22,934, showing the smallest 
minoritv ever thrown against any candidate, under the constitution, except in 1795, 
when John Taylor Gilman received 9,340 out of 9,440, all the votes given. In June, 
1822, having declined a re-nomination for the office of governor, Mr. Bell was elected to 
the Senate of the United Slates ; an office to which he was again chosen in 1829. 
With the expiration of this latter term of office, in 1835, Governor Bell retired from 
public life, to a farm in Chester, which he had purchased in 1813, and continued to 
improve, when not engaged in the public service. Here, with an income entirely ade- 
quate to the supply of all the wants of a temperate and frugal citizen, he passes the eve- 
ning of life pleasantly and contentedly, between his books and the cultivation of his 
farm. 

In 1808, Governor Bell was elected a Trustee of Dartmouth College, but resigned in 
the year following. In 1820, he was honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the Faculty of Bowdoin College. Governor Bell was twice married. His first wife 
was Mehitable Bowen Dana, daughter of Judge Dana, to whom he was married in 
November, 1797. She died in August, 1810, leaving six children, four sons and two 
daughters." In July, 1828, Governor Bell married his present wife, Lucy Smithy 
daughter of the late Jonathan Smith of Amherst, by whom he has four sons. 

RICHARD BELLINGHAM. 

[OoTernor of HaaaachuMtti in 1641 aod 1654, and from 1665 to 1679.] 

Richard Belli ngh am, the fiflh Governor under the first Massachusetts charter, was 
a native of England, born in 1592. The learned editor of Winthrop says, " be was of a 
good family in that countrv." He was educated to the profession of the law, which he 
abandoned, and came to this country in ]6:)4. On the 3d of August in that year, he 
joined the church at Boston, with his wife Elizabeth, whose death is mentioned as having 
occurred not long afler. Mr. Bellingham was one of the twenty-six original patentees 
named in the charter of King Charles I. in 1628; and being well qualified to take an 
active part in the affairs of the infant colony, the opportunity was not long wanting. 
He was chosen a deputy in March, 1635. He was an assistant from 1636 to 1639, and 
from 1643 to 1652 ; and was also treasurer of the colony from 1637 to 1639. In May, 1635, 
the general court placed him upon the commission for military affairs, which Winthrop 
says '*had power of life and limb" — and which was indeed the most important power 
exercised in the colony. His associates in the commission were the governor, deputy- 
governor, Winthrop, Bradstreet, Endicott and others, and they were empowered to 
make war offensive and defensive, and to imprison such as they might deem to be ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, and in case of refusal to come under restraint, to put offend- 
ers to death. At the succeeding general court, held at Newtowu, TCambiidge,] 6th 
May, Mr. Bellingham was chosen deputy-governor. From this period he was annually 
chosen a magistrate until 1641. Hutchinson represents him to have been, at this period, 

* Samii«{ Dana Sell, eldest son of Governor Bell, was born 9th Oct. 1798; irraduated at Harv. Coll. in 
1816; studied law with the late Attorney-General Sallivnn at Exeter; waa admitted to the bar in ISSM); 
•ettled iirCheRter, where he became a member or the lejrtfilnture } wis during five vaars solicitor of Rock- 
ingham ; and is now in the succfsurul pracii:e or his proro«i»ion, at Manchoater, N. H. In 1836, h« married 
Mary Healy, the only daughter of the lute Hon. Newell Honly of Kensington, N. H. 

John Bell, born 5th November, 1800, was graduated at Union College, 8ehenectady, N. Y. in 1818 ; atod- 
ied medicine with Dr. Shnttuck of Boston, and subeequnntly with the celebroted Laennec, at Paris ; and 



commenced the practice of medicine in the city of New York, in 1893, with flattering prospects of succeaa. 
He remained two vears in the city, during which he became one of the editors of the Hedicil and Physical 
Journal, a work or high reputation. He whs appointed Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont ; but bein^ about this time afllieted with a severe hemorrhage of the iunts, be removed 
to Natchex, Mis8i«<iippi, in lft25, and subaequeotiy to Louiaiaoa, wliere ha died uamariied, iHth November, 
1830, at the age of 30. 

Mary-Jinne BeUj eldest daughter of Gov. B., waa born 26th Oct. 1803 ; was married to John Neamith, 
Eaq. in 183!>, and died in 1830. The other daughter of Gov. B. died in infancy. 

Jamu Bell, born 13th of November, 1804, paduated at Bowdoin College in 1899; atudied law with 
Judge Gould of Litchfield, Conn., afterwards with his brother at Chester, was admitted to the bar in 1895, 
and is now in the practice of his profession at Ezetor. He married Judith, daughter of the late Hon. 
Nathaniel Upham, of Rochester, N. H. 

Luther V. Bell, born SOth December, 1806; was graduated at Bowdoin College in 1893; atudied medi- 
eine with his brother John ; settled at Derry, N. H., where he continued in a successful practice until Jan. 
1837, when, having been appointed Superintendent of the M'Lesn Asylum at Char lestowo, Maaa-, be entered 
upon the discharge of hia duties, wliars ho yet remaina. His wife Fraaooi C*, to the daoghtsr of JasMs 
Pioksrioo^ Eaq. w LoodoDdsny. 
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fike Winthrop, Dudley, and Bndstreet, a man of property and estate above moat of the 
plantera of the colony. 

In the framing of the colonial la wa, which occupied the attention of the General Coart 
fiom time to time, Mr. Bellingham, being a lawyer, and a man distingnished alike for 
good judgment and integritv^ had a greater share than any other person of his time, ex* 
eeptlne[ perhaps Grovernor Winthrop. 

In 1640, Mr. Bellingham was re-elected deputy-governor ; and at the election in 1641, 
he was chosen governor, in opposition to Wintmt)p, by a majority of six votes. There 
were rival and party interests, even at that early day, among those who had fled from a 
common persecution. Winthrop seems to have been the favorite candidate of the Gen- 
oral Court, and Bellinffham, for the time, to have been the candidate of the people ; and 
no sooner was the result known, than the Court repealed an order formerly made for the 
annual allowance of £100 to the governor. There was no general dislike of the excel- 
lent Winthrop, but the people held to the democratic doctrine of rotation in office, even 
to the neglect of so good a man as Winthrop, ** lest there should be a governor for life." 
Mr. Winthrop seems to have felt some little mortification at this result, and complained 
that " there were divers who had not given in their votes," and were denied by the 
magistrates, « because they had not given them in at the doors." At the following 
election, however, the Court party rallied, and Winthrop was again elected. 

During the lew years preceding, raged the Antinomian controversy, in which the 
eelebrated Anne Hutchinson bore so conspicuous a part; and there were other circum- 
stances which contributed to render the first administration of Bellingham unpleasant, 
and finally unpopular. Toward the close of the year, the General Court being in session, 
there were '* uncomfortable agitations and contentions " between the governor and 
Court. Winthrop says that they arose from the jealousy of the governor, at " seeing 
some others of the magistrates bear more sway with the people than himself, and that 
they were called to be of the standing council for life, and himself passed by." And he 
goes on to pronounce the conduct of Bellingham in this instance to be the '* occasion of 
grief to many godly minds, and matter of reproach to the whole Court in the mouths of 
others.*' The prejudices of the governor's opponents, in this case, seem to have out- 
stripped their judgment, as his alleged offences bear no proportion to the formal repri- 
mand which was impoeed. One was, that the governor had taken the part of a poor 
miller, of the name or Howe, of Watertown, in a dispute about the title of a mill, against 
the rich and austere Dudley ; and another was, that he had interfered improperly in the 
matter of a fine imposed upon a citizen for an infraction of the law. The governor was 
inflexible in his opinions, and probably did not spare his opponents in the heat of the 
controversy. The deputies, after consuUiog together, gave him, says Winthrop, ** a 
solemn adTUoniUonf wnich was never done to any governor before." 

There was another proceeding, however, on the part of the governor, which greatly 
oflfended the puritan delicacy of the elders and magistrates. Winthrop, who relates 
many other things less proper to be told, gravely expresses a doubt whether the facts in 
this case were '* fit to be published." There resided at this period in the family of 
governor Bellingham, a young man, who had been paying his addresses to a gentle- 
woman of the neighborhood, of the name of Penelope Pelham, a sister of Herbert Pel- 
ham ; * and matters had proceeded so far, as Winthrop says, that she " was ready to be 
contracted to him " in marriage. The governor, who was a widower, suddenly made 
overtures to the damsel, who, being dazzled b3r the prospects of a better establishment 
thus suddenly placed before her, accepted his suit, jilted her former admirer, and married 
bis excellency. This little episode in the affairs of the colony, excited universal atten- 
tion and animadversion. The governor, it seems, not only disappointed the hopes of the 
unsuccessful suiter, but he committed a gross breach of order, in refusing to have his 
contract of marriage published where he dwelt, according to law, and also by performing 
the marriage ceremony himself This he claimed the right to do, in his capacity m 
magistrate, but it was contrary to the practice of the colony. These offences were 
deemed so inexcusable, that he was presented by the grand inquest for a breach of the 
law ; and the General Court, not being in a very friendly mood, took up the matter, and 
through their secretary formally summoned the governor to answer to the prosecution. 
But the governor, refusing to descend from his high place as judge on the bench, to 
take the bar as an offender, and the magistrates not wishing to proceed to extremities, 
the matter was finally suffered to rest, without any further proceedings. But the pop- 
ular opinion was for the time decidedly against the governor, and, as a consequence, in 
16^, he was dropped from office, and Winthrop chosen in his steaid. 

After this, we near little of governor Bellingham for several years, except in occasional 
conflicts with his brethren of the magistracy, whose course he did not approve. With 

* Berbert Ptolham wta an aittftant from 1646 to 1649. Re was of the tame family with Tboma*, Lord 
Fslham, who on Um death of John Hollia, Doha of N«w-GuUo, ISnh Jalj, 1711, •oooeadod that nobloman 
la his astate and tiilos. 

TOL. XIV. 3 
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Mr. Saltonstally of Saleniy one of the moet worthy of the fttheti of New Engrlend, we 
find governor Bellingham frequently joined in opposition to the reit of the council, and 
taking part with the deputies against the powers claimed by the magistrates. 

In I&44, another controversy arose out of a trifling afiair, which set the little colony 
by the ears, and so divided the magistrates and deputies, that the elders were obliged to 
interfere, and the difficulty was oiuv ended by both parties finally getting weary of the 
dispute, and glad to compromise. A poor woman bad bet a swine, which strayed away, 
ana after some time she found it, as she alleged, in the possession of a rich neighbor. 
She claimed the swine, but the neighbor denying that it was her's refused to dehver it 
np. She appealed to the magistrates. Bellinglnm, with his usual readiness to protect 
the interests of the weaker party against the more powerful, took vp the cause of the 
poor woman ; while Dudley, on the other hand, as in the case of the mHier, espoosed 
the cause of the patrician. The contest waxed warm, and there being no hope of end- 
ing it, Dudley and Bellingham, at last, ** in order that the public peace ought be restor- 
ed,'* arranged a compromise between the parties. 

In a popular excitement which occurred two years afterward, when some '^ persons 
of figure, who had settled at Scituate, undertook to complain of the illiberality of the 
government of the colony, we find Mr. Bellingham opposed to ri^rous measures, and 
in favor of that Christian toleration, which has since become a distingaishiBg feature in 
our institutions. 

In lfi53, Mr. Bellinghao) was again chosen deputy-governor ; and in the following 
year, governor. In 16o5, he was again elected deputy-governor, and was annuaHy re- 
eleetea until 1665. He was then chosen governor, in which office he continued under 
aonual elections until his death, in 1672. 

During this long period, he was actively engaged in the affiiirs of the colony, and 
carefully watched over its interests in the trying periods of the revolution, the protec- 
torate, and the restoration. During the latter years of the reign of Charles I., and dnr- 
ing^ the stem despotism of Ctomwefi, when the colonists were increasing in numbers and 
wealth, and were apprehensive of some invasion of their chartered privileges, Belling- 
ham was an admirable pilot tocarrj^ them through the storm. After the restoration, and 
at a time when fears were entertained of the disposition of Charles II. respecting the 
charter, Mr. Bellingham was appointed, with . Leverett and others, ** to receive the 
charter and duplicate thereof in open court," for safe keeping. The same determina^ 
tion probably existed at this time to preserve their Charter, at whatever hazard, that 
actuated the people of Connecticut, when Andros, twenty-two years afterwards, de- 
manded the surrender of theirs. 

In obedience U> a royal summons, agents bad repaired to London, to answer allega- 
tions against the colony, with whose explanations the Kin^ declared himself to be satis- 
fied, and promised to confirm their charter, at the same time enjoining upon them the 
toleration ef Episcopalians and Quakers. A short time afterwards, however, the colony 
was alarmed by the appearance of four royal commissioners, who had been appointed 
for the purpose of exercising a supervisory power over all the colonial governments. 
The spirit of the colony was roused. Thev considered the commission to be, as in truth 
it was, in dermtion of the powers granted by their charter. The colonial government 
had now a difficult task to perform. On the one hand, they were determined to resist at 
the threshhold any invasion of their chartered privileges, and on the other hand loyalty 
to the sovereign required that they should be discreet in their proceedings. An extra 
session of the General CouK was summoned, and the bold and decided stand at once 
taken, not to recognize the authority of the commissioners. An address was at the same 
time forwarded to the King, explaining and defending the course adopted. The pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners were in general arbitrary and impolitic, and adapted 
rather to distract than to tranquilliae the people. On their return to England, they did 
not fail to represent the conduct of Massachusetts in the most onfiivorable light. The 
King was vexed at this instance of disregard for prerogative, and issaed peremptory 
orders to Governor Bellittgham and four others, who were named, to appear before him, 
Mid " answer for refusing the authority of his commissioners.** Instead of complying 
with this injunction, they addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, in which they 
afiected to doubt the authenticity of the royal mandate. They profess the utmost loyal- 
ty, and say that their case had been already so well unfolded, that the wisest among 
them could not make it any clearer. With this manifestation of loyal^, and the timely 
present of a ship-load of masts for the royal navy, at that time much wanted, and whicn 
was sent forward to the King, he was appeased — and the cloud, which had for some 
time been gathering over the colony, was dispersed. 

Although, as before intimated, governor Bellingham was less rigid than his associates 
Winthrop and Dudley, in his religious opinions, he was devotedly attached to the puri- 
tan faith, and warmly opposed any movement, which he feared mieht weaken or preju- 
dice the church. He was opposed to the establishment of a new church in Boston, in 
16^1 " as detrimental to the public peace," and summoned the coancil to consider the 
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■abject, bat they declined to interfere. In the whole controversy growing oat of the 
eetUement of Davenport, he was the advocate of the first or oriffioal church. 

The witchcraft delusion was at this time existing in New-England, and a sister of 
governor Bellingham, the widow of William Hibbins, was executed in June, 1656, as a 
witch, being the second victim in this country to that absurd fanaticism.* Hutchinson 
intimates that some pecuniary losses of her husband, in the latter part of his life, had so 
soured her temper, that she became quarrelsome, and falling under church censures, was 
■o odions to the people, that they accused her of witchcraft, it was of her that the 
ikmoas Norton made the remark, that ** one of the magistrates' wives was hanged for a 
witch, only for having more wit than her neighbors." 

Governor Bellingham died on the 7th December, 1672, at the age of 60. He lived to 
be the only surviving patentee named in the charter. As a man, he was benevolent aod 
upright ; as a Christian, devout and conscientious ; and as a magistrate, attached to the 
interests of the people, and resolute in defending them. Hubbard speaks of him, as ** a 
very ancient gentleman, having spun a long uread of above eighty years, a notable 
hater of bribes, and firm and fixed in any resolution he entertained. Mather, foUowinjg 
Hubbard, says, that '* among all his virtues he was noted for none more than for hit 
notable and perpetual hatred of bribes ; " and for this he would honor him with a 
Theban statue. Nor does the testimony stop here ; for in the granary borial-gioand, in 
Boston, over his tomb is inscribed : 

*< Virtae*! fait friend withia tbit tomb dotb lie, 
A foe to bribei , but rich in charity." 

By his will, executed on the 28th November, a few days before his death, he left his 
large property at Rumney Marsh, for charitable and pious purposes ; but the instrument 
was drawn in such a manner, that the General Court set it aside, and made a different 
disposition of the estate. 

Samuxl Beixisghav, M. D., the only son of governor Bellingham, who survived 
hira, ffradnated at Harvard College in 1642, completed his education in Europe, and 
settled in Liondon, in the parish of St. Anne, Westminster. He lived to an advanced 
age. — Mrs. Penelope Bellingham, widow of governor B., died at Boston, May 28, 1702. 

EARL or BELLOMONT. 
[Govsmor of New T«ifc, M aaaaehofletta and New Hamfiekire, from 1697 to 1701.] 

Richard Coots, Earle of Bellomont, was an Irish peer, and a descendant of the 
family of Cootes, of Coloony. He was bom in 1636. He was a relative of Sir Charles 
Coote, a brave officer, and governor of Dublin in 1641, whose son Charles, afterwards 
Earl Mountrath, was one of the most distinguished officers in the civil wars of Ireland. 
In 1660, Earl Bellomont married Eliza, daughter of John Naufan, an eminent English 
merchant, the lady> &t the time of her espousals, being but twelve vears of yte. — The 
residence of the Earl was subsequently at Merton Court, near Ledburjr, in Hereford- 
shire. He took no very prominent part in public affiiirs until about the time of the rev- 
olution of 1689, when be became an active politician and gained the confidence of 
William III. 

The fiuthless and despotic conduct of James II., and of Francis Nicholson, who had 
been lieutenant-governor of New York under the papist governor Donffan, and was con- 
tinued in office by Andros, gave great dissatisfaction to the people of that colony. The 
wealthy and influential citizens were irritated by the privation of their former liberties, 
and the mass of the people were inflamed by a (uead of popery. Nicholson himself was 
n papist, and almost every station in the province had been filled by men of the same 
faith. Accordingly, when the news arrived of the designs of the Prince of Orange, and 
the people of New England had declared in his favor and imprisoned governor Andres, 
in April, 1689 — the people of New York were for following the example of the people of 
Boston. But the wealthy citizens hesitated, and generally discountenanced any move- 
ment of the kind. Nicholson and his council not only refrained from proclaiming King 
William, but despatched a messenger to governor Bradstreet at Boston, haughtily com- 
manding the release of Andres, ana '' the suppression of the rabble." 

At this crisis, Jacob Leyslaer, a militia captain of Dutch descent, ambitious spirit, 
and popular address, determined on declarincr for King William. Accordingly witn his 
company, he seized the fort on the 21st Mav, 1689, when the populace of the whole 
town at once declared for William HI. Leysiaer thereupon assumed and exercised the 
office of governor, expecting that the Kinff would confirm his acts, and reward his loy- 
alty, by conferring the government upon hun. But the aristocracy, who had refused to 

• William Hibbins, was admitted a freeman, May 13, 1640 ; was a deputy fWim Boaton in 1640 and 1641, 
and an aauitant from 1643, to bis deatb, Jolj S3, 1664. He was a man of acme nots, and bad been Sf eat 
«f the odoDj in England. 
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mgtk the declaration proposed bj Leyalaer in &Tor of the Priikce of Oran^, were greatly 
displeased that a man of hamble origin should thus get the start of them ; and while 
they tardily declared for the new King, they published a manifesto against the govern- 
ment of Leyslaer. Backed by the influence ot these men, the friends of Nicholson pre- 
Tailed at court ; and Leyslaer's messenger who had been dispatched to London, was 
aent back with empty tnanks. Henry Sloughter, a weak, intemperate man, was sent 
ont as governor, in lo91 ; and Leyslaer, resenting the supposed intrigues of his ene- 
mies, and refusing to surrender the fort without express orders under tne sign-manual 
of the King, was arrested by order of Sloughler, tried, condemned b^ his enemies, and 
hurried to execution, on the 16th May, 1691. It is said by the historian of that periodt 
that Slooghter hesitated for some time to sign the warrant of execution ; that the ene- 
mies of Leyslaer, apprehensive of are-aotion in his favor, earnestly pressed the governor 
to act, and having mvited him to a sumptuous entertainment, procured from him, while 
in a state of intoxication, his signatuxe to the death-warrant of LeyBlaer, and of Mil- 
bourne, his son-in-law. 

This proceeding, alarming the adherents of Leyslaer, they fled in great numbers firom 
the province ; and for many years, the most bitter contentions were kept up between the 
two Mictions into which the people were thus divided. Sloughter died at New York, 
23d July, 1691, and was succeeded by Benjamin Fletcher, who arrived 29th August, 
1692. During Fletcher's administration, piracy, though not openly encouraged, was 
secretly promoted, and the governor himself, if ne did not share in the spoils ofthe free- 
booters, winked at their outrages, and took no pains to punish them. Such was the 
situation ofthe province of New York, when the ministry became aroused to the neces- 
sity of prompt measures for the suppression of piracy, and ibr healing the disorders in 
the colony. A son of Leyslaer, an energetic and resolute man, had brought the attain- 
der of his father before the King, and finding efficient aid in the Massachusetts agents, 
who were then in London, and also in the Earl of Bellomont, succeeded, in 1694, in 
procuring a reversal of the attainder. Bellomont, who had been one of the committee 
in the House of Lords to examine the proceedings in the case of Leyslaer and Mil- 
bourne, did not hesitate to declare in his place that ** these men had been barbarously 
murdered." 

Early in the year 1695, the Earl of Bellomont was summoned before the King, who 
remarked to him, that having come to the determination to repress the illegal traffic and 
piracy, which had for several years been increasing in the colonies, he had selected him 
as the most suitable person to be invested with the government of New York and New 
England. 

Anxious to make efiectual preparations for the suppression of piracy, Lord Bellomont 
at once set about devising the most ready means. It so happened, that Robert Livings- 
ton, of New York, was at that time in London, and being acquainted with tlie Earl, in- 
troduced, and recommended to his lordship one William Kidd, whom he knew as *'a 
man of honor and intrepidity," to command the proposed expedition against the pirates. 
The plan was, to have fitted out a frigate, and of this Kidd would have had command, 
but the exigency of the war prevented. The scheme of a private adventure was then 
planned by Livingston, with the concurrence of the Earl, and other noblemen, and the 
King entered so heartilv into it, that he took one- tenth of the stock, the Earl of Bello- 
mont and Romney, the Lord Chancellor Somers, and various other noblemen, becoming 
partners with the sovereign in this adventure against the pirates. Kidd with the com- 
mission of a privateer, sailed from Plymouth in April, 1696, with orders to proceed 
against the pirates, and hold himself responsible to the Earl of Bellomont. The result 
of this enterprise is well known. Kidd, instead of suppressing piracy, became the prince 
of pirates, and came near involving the ministrv and all concerned, even the King him- 
self, in the charge of aiding the freebooters. In the articles of impeachment preferred 
against Lord Somers and others, in May, 1701, this was among the specifications. The 
impeachment, however, fell to the ground. 

Although designated as governor of New York in 1695, Earl Bellomont did not receive 
his commission until the loth June, 1697. He embarked earlv in the following autunm, 
on board a vessel of war. The merchant vessels which sailed at the same time, arrived 
saie at Boston ; but the man-of-war, encountering the severe gales of the tempestuous 
season which followed, was blown off to Barbadoes, and there wintered, not arriving at 
New York until the following spring. 

The Earl of Bellomont arrived at New York on the 2d April, 1698. He brought with 
him, as lieutenant-governor, John Naufan, Esq., a cousin of the Countess Bellomont, 
who also came out with him. As soon as it was known that the royal vessel was enter- 
ing the harbor, notwithstanding the enemies of Leyslaer, whose cause the Earl had 
espoused, were in power, they made extensive preparations to welcome the arrival of 
the new governor with every public demonstration of joy. The city council ordered 
^* four barrels of powder for a grand salute.'* The most loval addresses were voted by 
the mayor and aldermen ', and^the most wealthy citizens, those who had sided with the 
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peneenton of Lejalaer, vied with the majority of the people, the frienda of the anforta- 
nate Tictim, who should pay the Earl the highest honors. A few days after the Earl 
had pablished his comaiissioiiy the common council invited him to a pobhc entertain- 
ment, projected on a magnificent scale for that period, and appointed two from each 
board, as '' a committee to make a bill of fare," with power, ** for the effectual doing 
thereof, to call to their assistance such cooks as they shall think necessary." There 
can be no doubt, says Dunlap, that the party in power trembled, and were conscience- 
struck ; knowing, as they probably did know, that Lord Bellomont came to his goyern- 
ment with strong prejudices against some of the prominent actors in the preceding 
administration, and a fixed determination to exert his power and influence to restore to 
the family of Leyslaer their former rank and possessions. 

After goin^ into a thorough investigation or Fletcher's administration, the Earl openly 
denounced him as a corrupt and proffigate magistrate, and not only caused proceedings 
to be instituted against him and his partisans, who had shared the public spoil, but at 
one time proposed to send him a prisoner to England to undergo a criminal trial. These 
early and decisive proofii of the just and equitable character of the Earl of Bellomont, at 
once rendered him popular ; and it may be said, that he became, in fact, although a 
nobleman of the highest rank, the leader of the democratic party in the province over 
which he had come to preside. 

The Earl's commission included the provinces of New York, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire. The people of these two latter provinces, who had been harrassed with 
eyeiy species of vexation under the rule of Andros and Dudley, anxiously looked for hie 
arrival. The province of Connecticut had also suffered from the interference of Fletch- 
er, the late governor of New-York, and being desirous of conciliating the favor of Earl 
Bellommit, their General Court, which was in session at the time of his arrival, appointed 
a deputation of the most d'lstinguished characters to wait upon and congratulate him on 
his arrivaL Trumbull says, that the committee discharged their trust with a dignity 
and address, that ffreatly pleased the governor, -and produced the most favorable im- 
pressions. The New-Hampshire assembly, determined to obtain the ear of Lord Bello- 
mont, even before his arrival appointed a deputation to wait opon him at New York. 
Their instructions to their agent were, that " if he should find nis Lordship high, and 
reserved, and not easy of access, to employ some gentleman who was in his confidence. 
to manage the business ; but if easy and free, he was to wait upon him in person, to tell 
him how joyfully they received the news of his appointment," ^te. — ^But he was in- 
etrueted further, in case the friends of Usher ^e former lieutenant-governor of New- 
Hampshire, and who was the head of a powerful party at the time) liad got the start, 
^ to observe what reception they met with. If his Lordship was ready to come that 
way, he was to beg leave to attend him as fiir as Boston, and then ask his permission to 
letam home." This mission, which shows the contrivers to have been no mean politi- 
cians, had the desired efifect. The party who so promptly moved in this afiair, were 
placed in power on the arrival of the Earl at Portsmouth. 

The amura of the colony of New York demanding the most vigilant attention, the 
governor did not visit New Enffland until the year afler his arrival. The peace of Kys- 
wick, of 10th September, 1697, had interrupted hostilities between the English and 
i^nch ; but the governor of Canada, Frontignao, determined to prosecute his ven^anoe 

r'nst the Iroquois, whom he refused to consider as embraced within the provisions of 
treaty. The viffilance and energy of governor Bellomont frustrated the designs of 
Frontignae, and a snort time afler, peace was formally concluded between the French 
and the Five Nations. 

Governor Bellomont first met the colonial legislature in session, on the 19th May, 
1696, and the line of policy which he had resolved to pursue, was clearly indicated m 
his address, on that occasion. " I cannot but observe to you," said he, ** what a legacy 
my predecessor has left to me, and what difficulties to struggle with : a divided people, 
an empty treasury, a few miserable, naked, half-starved soldiers, not half the number the 
King allowed pay for, the fortifications and even the governor's house, very much out 
of repair ; and, in a word, the whole government out of frame." Speaking of the neces- 
sity of economy in the public service, he ssys, " 1 will take care there shall be no mis- 
application of the public money. I will pocket none of it m^lf, nor shall there be any 
embexzlement of it by othera, out exact accounts shall be given you." — Ue then urges 
open them the importance of finding out some expedient to reconcile the contending 
parties in the province, declaring that he would esteem it ** the glory of his government 
to bring so good a work to pass." — ^The assembly, however, were in no condition to 
profit by the sage counsels of the governor. In the recent election the enemies of 
Leyslaer had prevailed, and although the house agreed to a formal answer of eight lines 
to the governor's speech, they could agree in scarcely any thing else ; and on the 14th 
Jane, ue governor dissolved them. At the next election, the Ceyslserians were in the 
ascendant, and the goTemor, determined to have unity in his administration, dismissed 
Mvend of the old connsellon. The banness of the govenunent now went on smoothly ; 
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laws wen paMed for the purity of electionfl, ibr providiiiff a revenue, eettliDjr the nlarf 
of the ffovernor, and alao for indemnifying the familiei of Leyslaer and Miiooanie and 
their adherents. 

The most cormpt and extravagant grants had been obtained of the Indians by sundrr 
prominent speculators in the province, countenanced by the former governor, which 
gave umbrage to the tiibes, and were likely to prove injurious to the colony. These 
grants, Earl Bellomont, on due representations at court, was empowered to vacate ', and 
some of the more prominent agents in these frauds were severely punished. 

In May, 1699, naving been nearly fourteen months in the country, and restored a 
degree of quiet to the province of New York, Lord Bellomont determined on visiting 
New Enffland. He arrived at Boston on the 26th of the month. His reception was 
most cordial. — A nobleman at the head of the government was a new thing. AH ranks 
of people exerted themselves to show him respect, and the appearance was so pompons, 
that his lordship thought it gave him every reason to expect a very liberal and honora- 
ble support from a province so well peopled and exhibiting tokens of so much affluence. 
He was affable and courteous on all occasions, taking pains to court the good will of the 
people. There was the most perfect harmony in the General Ck>urt while he presided. 
By conciliating the good graces of the people, and ingratiating himself among all clas- 
ses, he obtained a larger salary than any of his predecessors, receiving during his stay 
in New England, of about fourteen months, grants to the amonnt of £l,87o sterling. 
Hutchinson remarks, however, that there was something unparliamentary in his pro- 
ceedings in council, where he not only acted as their head in an executive, bat also ia 
a legislative capacity. He proposed business, recommended them to go intooommitteee, 
when he would leave the cnair, and mingle in their debates. He guided them as far as 
his influence extended, in every measure, and did not think it proper that they should 
act, as a house of parliament, in his absence. When absent, from any cause, he would 
send messages, advising their course of proceedings ; and afterwards, if, on reflection, 
he deemed it necessary, be would exercise his power of reversing their proceedings. 
He was the first New England governor who introduced the custom of formal speeches, 
as the King's representative, to the two houses of the provincial legislature. 

Earl Bellomont, immediately on his arrival in this country, had learnt the course 
taken bv Kidd, and had heard of his bold and daring exploits. He accordingly concerted 
all possible measures to take the freebooter on his re-appearance on the coast. The pub- 
lic feeling in England was much excited on hearing the news ; and there were not 
wanting uose who attributed the conduct of Kidd to a concert among the parties to the 
adventure, although the King himself was one. Lord Bellomont felt that his honor, and 
that of the government, was deeply involved, and that the apprehension and punishment 
of the pirate, was a step essential to their exculpation in the eyes of the world.^-Singa- 
lar as it may appear — and from this feet some historians have come to the conclusion 
that he expected protection from Bellomont— captain Kidd, while yet the officers of jus- 
tice were in pursuit of him along the coast, made his appearance publiclv in Boston, on 
the first of July, 1699, and some of his crew with him. As soon as tnis came to the 
knowledge of the governor, he sent for him, and examined him before the council. He 
was then ordered to draw up forthwith a narrative of his proceedings, which he neglect- 
ed to do, and on the 6th, was arrested and committed to prison. Why so lenient a 
course was at first adopted bv the governor, who was really anxious to secure the pirate, 
does not appear ; but it probably arose from his anxiety to obtain from Kidd himself 
some clue to the motives which had led him to become a pirate, and also to learn the 
extent of his outrages. Among Kidd*s papers were found accounts of his buried treaa- 
nres, and commissioners were appointed and sent off, who recovered large snms of 
money, besides jewels, Ac. and delivered them to the EarL Kidd was a daring man, 
and Ixildly resisted the officers sent to seize him, but he was taken, confined in irons, 
and sent to England, with his comrades, in a man-of-war. He was tried at the Old 
Bailey, on the 8tn May, 1701, and soon afterwards executed.* 

After having disposed of Kidd, the Earl sat oat on a visit to New Hampshire, where 
he arrived, and published his commission on the 31st July, 1699, at Portsmouth. 1^ 
council had previously voted him an address, and sent a committee, of which John 
Usher was one, to present it to him at Boston. He was welcomed with acclamation by 
the people, who now congratulated themselves that they had a nobleman at the head of 
the government, distinguished for his virtues, and who had no interest in oppressing 
them. He called the council and assembly together on the 7th August, and in his 
speech recommended sundry reforms, and while he remained in the province, exerted 

* Tradition aTeri, that hii eiaeation wai a «Aam— that the parti«a who were orif ioally eonoerned with 
Kidd ai a privateer, were iikewiae ao eloaely coDneeted with him in hit later capacity, that, to prevent an 
cxpoRQie, it waa so contrived that " a man of itraw " only waa ezeooted In bla stead. But one of the Jonr- 
naia of that day atatea, that when Kidd wai hoof, ** the rope be waa firat tyM up with broke, and beinf 
taken op alive, he waa for aome time permitted to converse with the ordiaar/, and then ty*d up afaia?* 
8o that bs moit have bass somathinf moM thaa aawfs sua of straw. 
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hinuelf to quiet the ditfpniM which had lo lonj; exiated. The conrts were re-ormized. 
and other measures adopted, which were satisfaiDtory to the people. The assemblj voted 
Idtn a gratuity of £500 ; and after a stay of eighteen days in the province, durine which 
the people came in from the sarroondrnff country in throngs to see him, and whom he 
treated with great attention and hospitalitv, he quitted the province and returned to 
Boston y leaving lieutenant-governor Fartrioge in charge of the government. 

During the absence of governor Bellomont in New England, his opponents, among 
what was then the aristocracy of New York, busied themselves in forwarding the de- 
signs of the former governor Fletcher, who was then in England, endeavoring to effect 
the removal of the Earl ; but their efforts produced very little impression upon the King, 
who sent the Earl the most flattering assurances of his approbation.* 

Soon after the close of the session of the General Court m May, 1700, Lord Bellomont 
took leave of his Massachusetts government, and returned to New York. Here matters 
being in a quiet state, little was done by the governor, except to superintend the im- 
provements of the city. He encouraged the erection of a new City Hall in Wall Stveet, 
by givioff the stones of the bastions of the old fortifications which once extended on the 
line of Wall street, nearly across the island. 

About this time the friends and adherents of Leyslaer and Milboume, disinterred theii 
coffins and removed their remains from the spot where they had been buried as malefac- 
tors, to the Dutch Church in Garden street, where they were entombed with every 
mark of respect. This proceeding, which was countenanced by the ffovernor, gave 
great ofience to the enemies of Leyslaer, who still cherished feelings orenroitv to hie 
memory. Among the thirty-two *' Heads of Complaint against the Earl of Bellomont, 
in his Grovernment of New York,*' which was sent out to the King, a short time prior 
to the death of the Earl, the fact that he countenanced this proceeding, is urged as a 
grave and well grounded complaint against his administration. 

But another act, of far greater consequence — and one which would, unless we care- 
fully consider the circumstances out of which it arose, cast a deep shade upon the fair 
fiune of Bellomont^his enemies dared not disapprove, so united was the public senti- 
ment on the subject. We refer now to the law or New York, passed in August, 1700, 
ag^ainst the Catholic priests. The act was entitled, " An act against Jesoites and Popish 
priests." The preamole expressly charges that " divers Jesuits, Priests and Popish Mis- 
sionaries have of late industriously labored to debauch, seduce, and withdraw the In- 
dians from their obedience, and to excite and stir them up to sedition, rebellion, and 
open hostility," &c. Therefore it was enacted, " That every Jesuit and Seminary, 
Priest Missionary, or other Spiritual or Ecclesiastical Person," acting under author- 
ity of the Pope or See of Rome, should depart from the Province before the first of 
Nfovember, 1700 ; that any such person found remaining in the province after said first 
of November, should be liable to perpetual imprisonment, and to death, if taken, after 
bavinff escaped from prison ! The New England laws against the Quakers scarcely 
went farther than this. 

This law against the Jesuits was a severe one ; and to us, of the present generation, 
who behold the cross of the Roman Catholic churches standing among the spires of 
Protestant edifices of every denomination in our cities, it would seem cruel and unac- 
countable. But the history of that pesiod shows it to have been rather a measure of 
state policy, than of persecution. There was a wide spread horror of popery, it is true ; 
bat this alone would not have led to the enactment of so sanguinary a law. The cause 
is more likely to be found in the well-known tampering of the Catholic priests with the 
Indians. It had become notorious, that the northern tribes had been excited by Jesuit 
emissaries to murder the English inhabitants; and the terrible scenes at Schenectadv 
and other places, directly attributable to the influence of the Romish priests, were still 
fresh in the recollections of the people. Their legislators, therefore, in directing their 
penalties against the priests, imagined that they were warding off the blows of the tom- 
ahawk. 

Daring the remainder of Earl Bellomont's administration, he was sedulously engagred 
in treatinff with the Indians, and in plans for the improvement of the city, and the in- 
crease and prosperity of the colony. While occupied in these endeavors, he was sud- 
denly taken ill, and expired on the 5th March, 1701, at the age of 65. — He was buried 
with becoming honors, the populace of the whole city turning out to join the funeral 
procession, which was directed by the city authorities. His remains were interred in 
the chapel of the fort, at the Battery ; but afterwards, when the fort was taken down, 

*T1m little eoneern which tlwM Intrigne* of hb eiMniM gavs Lord B., Ismwd from the following extract 
of ooe of hia familier lettera to his friend Abraham Da Pejater at New Yorit:— " Boston. 93d Jan, 1699 — 
I bear the Jacobite partv in New York have named a new governor before the King has thought fit to name 
one, and I am also told that they laj wagers that I shall not go anv more to New York ; but, for all that, 
I dMtce you will bespeak me two pipes m good ale and two pi^s or small beer, at Albany or Schenectadv, 
which I woold have laid in at New York against my soiof thilber. Piay charge the omid yoa bespeak Ik 
U, to boil it very waU, and naks as good as possiblai'' 
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and the Btttery levelled, in 1790, the leeden eoffin wee lemoved, and finally deponted 
in SL Paul's chareh-yard. A few days after the death of the Earl, his coat of aims, 
carried in state, was placed in front of the new City Hall ; hnt on the arriTal of his soe- 
cessor, Lord Comhary, in 1708, it was torn down, and, Dunlap says, " destroyed hy the 
aristocracy." 
The Countess Bellomont, soon after the EarVs decease, returned to England, and wan 



afterwards, on the 3d Dec. 1737, when eighty-nine years of ace, married to William 
Brigdon, Esq., merchant of London. She died 12th Bfarch, 1739, in the 90th year of 
her age. 

FRANCIS BERNARD. 
[Governor of Now lerwy fkom 1756 to 1700 ; and of MMMchoMtti from 1780 to 1770.] 

Sir Francis BxRiiARn, was the son of Francis Bernard, Esq. who was ior several 
years a iudse of the Irish common pleas, and afterwards removed to England, and set- 
tled at Nettfeham in Lincolnshire. The son was educated at Oxford University, studied 
the profession of the law, and was proctor in the ecclesiastical courts of England, when 
the intelligence of the death of governor Belcher of New Jersey reached London. Hie 
friends immediately made an interest in his favor at court, ana on the 27th Jan. 1758, 
he was appointed governor of New Jersey. 

Governor Bernard sailed in April following for his government, and arrived off Sandy 
Hook on the 19th May. *' Col. Peter Schuyler," savs one of the periodicals of that day, 
** happening to be at the Hook with his sloop, took tne governor and his family to Perth 
Amboy." He did not assume the government of the province until the 13th June, 
when ne published his commission, and was waited upon bv deputations frmn the prin- 
cipal towns. Congratulatory addresses poured in from aU quarters, and on visiting 
Elixabethtown and New Brunswick, he was met bv great parades of the citiiens, in 
reply to whose addresses, he pledged himself (as other governors had done) to devote 
himself to the good of the province. He assured them, that he '* would defend the prov- 
ince by the powers of war, cultivate it bv the arts of peace, and maintain its rights by an 
equal administration of justice." At Princeton, he was waited upon by a deputation 
fit>m the College, who addressed him in Latin, to which he replied very pertinently in 
the same language. 

Soon after his arrival, apprehensions being entertained of an invasion bv the Indians, 
who had already made hostile demonstrations. Governor Bernard througn the medium 
of Teedynscung, king of the Delawares, summoned the Mtnisink or Muocy, and the 
Pompton Indians to meet him in Council at Burlington. The council opened on the 
7th August, 1758, and was attended by deputies from these tribes. — A Mingo chief, 
however, appeared among them, and, exercising the right of a conqueror, declared the 
Muncys to be " women," and therefore unable to treat for themselves. He proposed to 
adjourn the conference to the great council fire, to be lighted at Easton, in October fol- 
lowing — to which the governor assented.* At this assembly a pacification was con- 
cluded, and at a special conference held on the 18th, with the chiera of the united Min- 
isinks, Wassings, and other tribes in New Jersey, governor Bernard succeeded in ob- 
taining, for the consideration of^ijOOO, a release of ue titles of all the Indians to every 
portion of New Jersey. 

This was the only measure of much importance transacted during the administration 
of governor Bernard in New Jersey. His career here, though btief, was useful and 
acceptable. The government at home had now decided on transferring him to New 
England, and on the 27th November, 1759, he was appointed governor of Massachusetts. 
He remained, however, in New Jersey, in the discharge of his office there, until the 4th 
July, 1760, when his successor arrived. 

Reachin^r Boston on the 2d August following, governor Bernard entered upon his 
administration under the most encouraging circumstances. It was a period of glorv and 
triumph for the British nation, in which the people of New England, who had snared 
largely in its accomplishment, very generally partook. To the legislatore, at their first 
session after his arrival, the governor remarked, that '' his duty as the King's servant, 
and his inclination as an Englishman, conspired to form the strongest obligation on his 
part to be careful in preserving not onl v their general rights, but their particular charter 
privileges." This pledge, however violated in the end, was very acceptable to the peo- 
ple, and the assembly at the same session voted the governor a salary of £1,200; in ad- 
dition to which tbev presented him the island of Mount Desert (now comprising the 
towns of Eden and Mount Desert, Hancock county) in Maine — a grant which was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the King. 

*Tlw defrsdatlon of the Delawftrat ia apparent, whenever a chief of the Mingoea or Miofwee appean is 
their nidat. TIm chief of the Mancya, who addreaaed gofemor Bernard on thia ocoaaioo, aaM a belt ia his 
baad, bal apoke whilit sittiiif , not bsiof allowed to stud natil the Mbio had fpokao. 
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The people were not loiiff deceived as to the character of their new gOTernor. He 
▼erf eoon exhibited his marked dislike of those popular ideas of liberty, which had ob- 
tained such deep root in the colonies, and proved himself ready to become the inatrq- 
ment of royal oppression. He joined the obnoxious party of Hatcbinson and otheia, 
who were ror strengthening the ro^al power in the colonies; and his appointment of the 
name Hutchinson as chief-justice, instead of Otis, the popular favorite, to whom Shirley 
had promised the place, was the source of much public disquietude. There was another 
eifcumstance, which served to show the unconquerable spirit of the people, and to shad- 
ow forth that sturdy independence which was soon to shake off the royal authority alto- 
gether. In communicating the intelligence of the conquest of Canada to the Massacha- 
aetts legislature, governor Bernard asks the two houses to remember ** the blesamga they 
derive From their subjtetion to Great Britain, without which they could not now have 
been a free people." The governor could scarcely have selected a more exceptionable 
term, and the significant replies of the Council and Assembly shew the interpretation 
they put upon it. The Council, in their response, acknowledge that '* to their re/alioji# 
to Great Britain, they owe their present freedom ; " and the Assembly declare, that 
while sensible of the blessings alluded to by the governor, **tbe whole world must be 
■enaible of the blessings derived to Great Britain, from the loyalty of the colonies 
in general, and of this province in particular; which, for more than a century past, 
has been wading^in blooid, and laden with expenses of repelling the common enemy ; 
withoat which efforts. Great Britain, at this day, might have had no colonies to defend." 

The mutterings of the approaching storm of the revolution were now perceptible. 
The parliamentary restraints upon trade, and the stamp act, roused the people to action. 
At this period, bad a man of address and wisdom occupied the place of governor Ber- 
nard, it is very probable that the revolution might not have occurred so soon. But he 
potfsesaed no talent at conciliation. Of arbitrary temper himself, he was disposed to 
carry through any measore proposed by the minuitry, however odious, and by force, if 
necessary. 

The day after the passage of the stamp act, Doctor Franklin wrote to a friend in this 
country, saying — ^'* The sun of liberty is set; you must light the lamps of industry and 
economy." He was answered significantly, that ** torches of a very different desciiption 
would be kindled by the Americans." 

At the first session of the legislature after the passage of the stamp act was known, 
governor Bernard omits altogether to notice that measure, well underatanding the tem- 
per with which it would be received. And the legislature, on their part, omit the cus- 
tomary answer to the ^vernor's speech. He soon after aaks them to remoneratt 
Hutchinson lor his services as lieutenant-governor, which they peremptorilj refuse lo 
do ; and proceed at once to discuss the measures of the parent country, their iatal effects 
on the colonics, and end by boldly summoning a congress of the colonies. The alter- 
cations between the governor and assembly grew more frequent, as the opposition to him 
became more formidable. To revenge himself, in some degree, upon his opponents, the 
governor adopted the usual expedient of a profligate politician, that of attempting to 
blacken their characters. Foi this purpose, he industriously collected and transmitted 
all the most violent publications that had appeared in Boaton, assuring the ministry in 
England, that these publications were a faithful index to the feelings of the people of 
the colony ; that he was in daily expectation of an open rebellion ; and advising the 
quartering of troops upon the country. Dr. Franklin speaks of tlie strong sensation 
prodnced in England by thei)e unguarded declarations of Bernard, and that he was at 
once pronounced by judicious men to be unfit for the station he occupied in such a cri- 
sis. But his representations were well received by the ministry ; and Lord Hillsbor- 
ough thereupon addressed his celebrated circular to the colonies, containing the royal 
censure of the proceedings in Massachusetts. Of this circular, the best English histori- 
an of the United States nas recently remarked — *' Such an amazing effusion of spleen, 
insolence, and folly, perhaps never before disgraced the councils of the government of a 
civilized country." The Kinz and cabinet were greatly exasperated against the colo- 
nic; and, in conformity to Bernard's suggestions, troops were sent over in 1768, and 
quartered in Boston, with the design of overawing the people. On their part, it was 
seen that the governor had been guilty of gross duplicity, who, while pretending to be 
the friend of tlie province, had been secretly plotting the overthrow of its charter. The 
ffovernor now required the assembly to make provision for the support of the troops. 
This they refused to do — They had sent out a circular, in Feb. 1769, to the other colo- 
nies, which gave great ofl^nce to the governor, and he demanded of the next general 
court, that they should rescind the vole by which their predecesson had authorized this 
circular to be sent. This they at once refused, by a vote of 109 to 17. " When Lord 
Hillsborough knows that io« wiii not rescind our acts," said James Otis, " let him apply 
to parliament to rescind theira. Let Britain rescind her measures, or her authority is 
lost forever ! " 

The private letten of governor Bernard, pablished in London, in 1768 and 1769, con- 
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taintng the moit gtom upenions upon the people of Boston and of the prorince, he had 
hecome odious to a Tast majority. He waa assailed through the newspapers with a 
Tigor of sarcasm and rehoke soaroely ever equalled ; and all his messa^s and speechee 
were canvassed with a freedom, to which those of no other representative of royalty in 
the colonies had ever been subjected. He complained to the council of these attacks, 
and that body pronounced them scandalous ', which only provoked the assaiianta to 
eiplanations still more offensive. 

Finding the leffislatore inexorably hostile to his views, governor Bernard, in Augnst, 
1769, dissolved them ; but prior to their adjournment, they voted a petition to tlie King, 
for the removal of the governor. — Resolutions were also passed in most of the towna 
in the province and published in the newspapers, declaring governor Bernard a traitor, 
and an enemy to his country. His administration had now become so odious, that, 
ha vinff obtained permission to return to England, he sailed from Beaton in August, 

1769, in the Rippon, man-of-war, and never returned. The government was leil in 
charge of lieutenant-governor Hutchinson. 

It was no small aggravation to the discontent of the colonists, to find that in propor- 
tion as Bernard became odious to the people, he seemed to rise in favor with the King. 
On the 20th March, prior to his return to England, the King had conferred upon him 
the title of Baronet, and on his arrival in London, he received personal assurances of 
his Majesty's favorable consideration. By all the friends of America in England, how- 
ever, he waa loaded with opprobrium, and they did not fail openly and on all occasions 
to express their disgust and abhorrence of his conduct. 

Sir Francis held nominally the office of governor for nearly two years after he left 
MasBsachusetts, and is supposed to have counselled the rash measures of the ministry 
which precipitated the revolution. In January, 1773, he was appointed Commissioner 
of Excise in Ireland. In the following year he published his Select Letters on the 
Trade and Gtivernment of America; and continued to take a deep interest in American 
affairs until his death, which occurred in June, 1779. 

Of the political character of governor Bernard, enough has been exhibited to show 
him to have been the advocate and apologist of tyranny. In private life he is represent- 
ed to have been a morose, avaricious, ambitious man. He had few friends, and his 
habitual petulance, and general superciliousness of manners, were not calculated to 
increase the number. He was, however, a man of extensive reading, and used to boast 
that he could repeat all the plfty* of Shakspeare ! 

After the destruction by fire of Harvard Hall, with its library and apparatus, he took 
an interest in its re-construction ; and the building known as Harvard Hall is a speci- 
men of his taste in architectural design. He presented to the inntitation the greater 
part of his own private library. He was attached to the Church of England, and a con- 
stant attendant upon public worship ; but not unfrequently went to the nearest Congre- 
gational church. His style of writing was vigorous, without much elegance. He 
wrote several pieces in Greek and Latin, which were published in a collection made at 
Cambridge, in 1761, styled ** Pietas et Gratulatio" with a dedication to the King, from 
the pen of Hutchinson. 

Of the children of Sir Francis Bernard, Francis, the eldest, died in Boston, in Oct. 

1770. His second son. Sir John B., held public offices in Barbadoes and St. Vincents' 
and died in 1809. His third son. Sir Thomas B., graduated at Harvard College in 
1767 ; studied law at Lincoln's Inn, and in 1780, was called to the bar. In 1795, hav- 
ing married in London a lady of fortune, he became a patron and active manager in 
various public and charitable institutions. In 1809, on the death of his elder brother in 
Barbadoes, he succeeded to the title, and was afterwards honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Oxford. He was also for a time Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Durham. He died at Leamington-Spa, in Warwickshire, 1st July, 
1818, aged 67. His publications on various subjects, were numerous. The title 
descended to his only surviving brother, Sir Scrope Bernard. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT 

BANGOR. 

[B7 Rot. EifocH Poiro, D. D.] 

Ths founders of the Theolog^ical Seminary at Bang^or were led to undertake 
its establishment, from a deep conviction of its necessity. This is evident from 
the following passage, extracted from one of their earliest publications. ** la 
an almost continuous range of settlements, extending from the Connecticut to 
the Sl Croix rivers, there are at least 200,000 souls, either entirely, or in great 
measure, destitute of well instructed religious teachers. This numerous and 
rapidly increasing population must waste away for successive generations, in 
all the horrors of religious ignorauce, and the guilt of sin, unless immediate, 
extraordinary, and vigorous exertions shall be made to enlighten and save 
them." 

^ This scene of moral desolation could not be viewed with indifference, by 
soch as understood the value of evangelical institutions. The affecting neces- 
sities of so many of their fellow creatures became the theme of frequent con* 
versation and prayer to benevolent individuals in the then District of Maine, 
and led, at length, to the adoption of measures calculated to afford relief." 

As early as 1810, an association was formed in Portland, called ^'The Society 
for Theological Education." It was designed to afford aid to indigent young 
men in obtaining an education for the gospel ministry, with a view principally 
to the supply of the new settlements. This was one of the earliest Education 
Societies instituted in the United States. It was incorporated in 1812 ; soon 
afler which vigorous measures were taken, to carry into effect the principal 
object of the Society. Afler much thought, and a somewhat extended corres- 
pondence, not only in this country, but in England, it was concluded that this 
object could not be attained without the establishment of a literary and theo- 
logical institution. Accordingly, a committee was appointed by the' Directors 
of the Society, with instructions to establish, as speedily as possible, the pro- 
posed seminary. Through the efforts of this committee, a charter was obtained 
from the Legislature of Massachusetts, in February, 1814, designating certain 
individuals as ** Trustees of the Maine Charity School," and clothing them with 
the most ample powers. It may be questioned whether an instrument of more 
liberal import, or of greater value, was ever given to a public institution* 

By the provisions of the charter, the number of Trustees is restricted to 
fifteen, who are to have perpetual succession, with power to fill vacancies in 
their own Board. They may hold property to an amount sufficient to produce 
a clear annual income of fifteen thousjaind dollars. They may establish a semi- 
nary for literary and religious purposes, on any principles and extent which 
seems to them necessary to carry into effect the design of the founders ; and 
are vested with all the powers and privileges possessed by trustees of the most 
favored literary and benevolent institutions in New England. On the ground 
of this charter, the Trustees are competent, whenever they shall have the means, 
to establish, not only a theological seminary, but an English or classical school, 
a teacher's seminary, or even a college ; — any thing of the kind which can be 
conducted with an income of fifteen thousand dollars a year. 

The first meeting of the Board was holden in Montville, at the bouse of 
Maj. Samuel Moor, in May, 1814; when Rev. Edward Payson was elected 
President ; Rev. Eliphalet Gillet, Vice President; Rev. Kiah Bayley, Secretary ; 
and Samuel £. Dutton, Esq., Treasurer. 

A temporary arrangement having been effected between the Trustees of the 
Maine Charity School, and the Trustees of Hampden Academy, the Seminary 
was opened at Hampden, on the Penobscot liver, in October, 1816. During 
the first year, it was under the immediate instruclioo and government of 
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Mr. Jehudi AahmuD, the late devoted and deeply lamented Colonial Ag^ent at 
Liberia. 

In 1817, the institution was regularly organized, and the several departments 
of instruction tilled. The Rev. Abijah Wines, late of Newport, N. H., was 
appointed Professor of Theology ; Mr. Jehudi Ashmun Professor of Classical 
Literature; and Mr. Ebenezer Cheever, Preceptor of the Preparatory School. 

In 1819, the institution was removed from Hampden, and became permanently 
established at Bangor. At this period, the preparatory or academic department 
ceased, and instruction was given only by the two professors, until the autumn 
of 1827. At this period, too. Professors Wines and Ashmun resigned their 
offices, and were no longer connected with the institution. 

After leaving the Seminary, Prof. Wines labored twelve years in connection 
with the Congregational Church and Society on Deer Island, in Penobscot Bay. 
In consequence of extreme exposure in the spring of 1833, he fell under the 
influence of a morbid nervous aflfection, from which he had suffered, in some 
degree, in previous years. **1t was attended with more or less alienation of 
tnind, and extreme depression of spirits, relieved, however, with seasons of 
comparative composure, and symptoms of recovery. In the month of August, 
be was conveyed to the hospital in Charlestown, Ms., where he died, February 
11, 18$3.'' His remains lie buried, by the side of those of a beloved daughter, 
lo Amesbury, Ms. 

The character of Professor Wines is thus given by Rev. Mr. Farley, who 
Was called to preach his funeral sermon. ** As a man, Mr. W. possessed a 
strong intellect, and an oncommon share of sensibility. His feelings were 
chiefly of the tender and benevolent kind. He was seldom known to be 
angry. His patience and self-possession were exemplary. 

** As a husband and parent, Mr. W. was affectionate, attentive and faithful, in 
the discharge of duty. As a friend and neighbor, he was constant, generous 
and noble spirited, possessing a liberality and largeness of heart, which did 
great honor to his character. 

** As a preacher, Mr. W. was plain, pungent, and uncompromising, aiming to 
declare the whole connsel of God, whether men would hear or forbear. He 
entertained a high sense of the sacredness of the ministerial office, and of the 
tast importance of decision and fidelity in the execution of it He felt a deep 
interest in the aueeesM of bis ministrations, and was not satisfied with having 
commendabty discharged them. His soul panted for the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom ; for the moral renovation of his hearers ; for the salvation of immortal 
souls. 

*< As a theologian, Mr. W. possessed uncommon talents. It was here that 
bis great strength lay. A deep and discriminating force of mind enabled him 
to understand the system which he had adopted, to discern its foundations, to 
simplify its points, to explain its principles, and to defend its positions. His 
mind was accustomed to a critical and pkilosophical theology. He regarded it 
as a branch of intellectual science, founded on facts, sustained by truth, and 
capable of moral demonstration. He would have a reason for every article of 
his faith. He exacted the why and the wherefore^ both from himself and oihers. 
Implicit faith he held to be blind credulity and weakness, unworthy of religion 
and of human nature. With him, sound philosophy and true religion were of a 
kindred character, and perfectly harmonious ; the subject matter of them con- 
stituting the two great departments of the grand system of the universe. 

** Mr. W., though an instructive, impressive, and, to serious and philosophical 
minds, an intertthng preacher, was not an orator. His manner was uncommonly 
plain and simple. He never tasked his invention in search of metaphors, or 
labored to construct well proportioned and harmonious periods. These were 
arts for which he had little taste or desire. 

'* Though a roan of a plain mind, he yet possessed a noble description of 
greatness. His chief wish and aim was that he might live, not for gratification 
and pleasure, not for wealth and office, not merely for family and kindred, but 
(br lure/ic/neM— for the moral benefit of mankind. His feelings of self-respect, 
combined with those of benevolence and duty, produced in his mind great 
elevation of views, purpose, and feeling. He detested the very thought of 
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whatever was mean, sordid, and covetous. He cast his bread Dpon the waters, 
hoping, whether it returned to him or not, that it might furnish the means of life 
and salvation to those who were ready to perish." 

In illustration of these remarks, it may be stated, that when once on a mission, 
several hundred miles from home, he found a young man of piety and talents, 
who was destitute of the means of pursuing a liberal education. He took the 
young man home with him, treated him as a son, and supported him through 
the whole course of his preparatory studies. This was done, previous to the 
establishment of Education societies, or any of the facilities at present enjoyed 
for preparing indigent young men for the ministry. Professor Wines graduated 
at Dartmouth College in the year 1794. 

The career of Mr. Ashmun, after he retired from the Seminary at Bangor, is 
ao well known, and his character has been so fully exhibited by his eloquent 
biographer, Mr. Gorley, that but little needs to be added here. Suffice it to 
observe that, after various enterprises and vicissitudes, he embarked for Africa, 
oo the 20th of June, 1823. On his arrival at Liberia, he became principal 
Agent for the Colony ; in which office he continued to labor, through evil report 
and good report, but with an unshaken reliance on the goodness of Providence, 
and the wisdom and rectitude of his own designs, till at length he lived down 
all opposition, and came to be regarded, both in this country and at the Colony, 
as the principal friend and benefactor of Africa. 

Incessant labors and anxieties, together with repeated attacks of sickness, 
had so enfeebled his constitution, that, afler an absence of about six years, he 
was under the necessity of returning to the United States. He embarked in 
March, 1828, and (afler stopping a while in the West Indies) arrived at New 
Haven in August of the same year. But he arrived in a state of prostration 
and disease, for which there was no remedy. He came home to die. He ex- 
pired on the evening of the 25th of August, in the 35th year of his age. 

From his funeral sermon, preached by Rev. Leonard Bacon, we extract the 
following passage: ** There have been men, whose names ai^ way-marks; 
whose examples, through successive ages, stir the spirits of their fellow men 
with noble emulation. What has been done for God, for the souls of men, and 
for wretched human nature, by the lustre which gathers around the name of 
David Brainerd. How many lofly spirits has the simple history of his toils and 
sorrows kindled and roused to kindred enterprise. Other names there are, 
which beam from age to sge with the same glory. Howard, Clarkson, SwartZf 
Mills — what meaning is there in such names as these. Our departed friend| 
Aahmun, will add another to that brilliant catalogue. He takes hia place 

Amid the ftufiut and never djinf light 
Of eonatellatod ipiriu, who have gained 
A name in heaven, by power of lieavenly deedai 

Let as praise God for the light of his example, which shall never be ez* 
tinguished ; and which, as it beams on us, shall also beam on our children, and 
our children's children, moving them to deeds of godlike benevolence.*' 

** A simple but beautiful monument, erected by Uie Managers of the American 
Colonization Society, in the church-yard at New Haven, bears the name of 
Ashmun. This monument may perish ; but that name never. It is engraven 
on the heart of Africa." 

I only add to the foregoing account, that Mr. Ashmun died, as he had livedo 
IB the belief and the consolations of the gospel. To one who spoke to him, on 
his death-bed, of his eminent services in the African cause, he replied, ** I am 
a dying man ; and I desire that alone which is suited to my situation. I know 
of no such thing as self-righteousness. I can rely only upon the righteousness 
of Christ." The end of such a reliance most be, as in his case it eminently 

was, PEACE. 

Prof. Ashman received his bachelor's degree at the University of Vermont in 
1816. 

By the resignation of Professors Wines and Ashmun, the Seminary at Bangor 
was bereaved of both its instructors in one day. But the vacancies were soon 
supplied. In March, 1820, the Rev. John Smith was inaugurated Professor of 
Theology, and Rev. Bancroft Fowler Professor of Classical Literature. 
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This Semioary was origriDally founded on the plan of the Enprliah Dissenting 
institutions. It was intended principally for those who, in consideration of their 
age or other circumstances, wished to enter the ministry without a Collegiate 
education ; although provision was made, in the original plan, for such as had 
enjoyed a higher course of preparatory study. The course of study prescribed 
for those who had not been through college was literary and daniealt as well 
as theological, and occupied a period of four years. During the last two years 
of the course, the studies were chiefly of a vrofessiorud character, embracing 
systematic and pastoral theology, homiletics, &.c. 

While conducted on this plan, the Seminary, though continually straitened 
for want of funds, was for the most part prosperous, and was highly useful. 
The number of students generally was between twenty and thirty. Many 
valuable ministers proceeded from it, nearly all of whom are still laboring in 
the churches. 

In the latter part of the year 1825, the Rev, Bancrofl Fowler resigned his 
seat as Professor of Classical Literature. He was succeeded in this department 
by Rev. George £. Adams, who was elected in August, 1827. After retiring 
from the Seminary, Prof. Fowler resumed the labors of the ministry, in which 
he has continued to the present time. 

In the summer of 1827, the plan of the Seminary underwent an important 
change. The classical department was separated from the theological; the 
terms of admission to its privileges were raised ; and the course of study, and 
the period of it, were made similar to those of the older Seminaries in the 
United States. Indigent students, who before had been supported from Semi- 
nary funds, were now received as beneficiaries of the American Education 
Society. This is to be regarded as an important era in the history of the 
Seminary. Many excellent individuals, who had previously stood aloof from 
it, and doubted as to the wisdom of its operations, from this time became its 
decided friends. 

Still, the days of its trials and depressions were not ended. It still suffered 
severely for the want of funds, and those who had been its warmest supporters 
were ready, at times, to be discouraged. 

In December, 1829, much to the regret of the Trustees, and of all the friends 
of the Institution, Prof. Adams resigned his place, and entered on the duties of 
Pastoral office in Brunswick, where he still remains. Within a little more than 
a year from this time, the other professor, the late excellent Dr. Smith, was 
removed from his charge by death. As he had been connected, I might almost 
say identified^ with the Institution for above ten years, during which time he had 
uniformly and ably sustained its reputation and its interests, a brief sketch of 
his life and character will not be regarded as inappropriate. 

He was born in Belchertown, Ms., March 5, 1766 ; was a graduate of Dart- 
month College ; and pursued his theological studies with the late Dr. Emmons 
of Franklin. In 1797, he was ordained pastor of the church in Salem, N. H., 
where he spent about twenty years of his life. He was aflerwards settled at 
Wenham, Ms., where he had resided but a short time, when he was called to 
the Professorship of Theology at Bangor. Here he continued, discharging with 
great fidelity the duties of his office, until called from his labors by the sickness 
which terminated his life. He died April 7, 1831. In the following passages 
from the sermon of Rev. Mr. Pomroy at his funeral, the more prominent features 
of his character are exhibited. 

** Dr. Smith possessed what is fitly termed a reasoning mind. How far this 
might have been owing to the native structure of his miod, I have no means of 
judging. For a long course of years, however, he cultivated chiefly, and I may 
say almost exclusively, his reasoning powers. He seemed to possess no relish 
for works of fancy of any description. The most glowing pictures, and the 
most moving eloquence, unless connected with some visible chain of argument, 
were well nigh powerless, when addressed to him. He loved the naked truth ; 
and on subjects of a religious nature, few men could reason with greater ability. 

** As a preacher, he dwelt much on the perfections of God, the great principles 
of the Divine government, and on all those truths which are adapted to make 
men feol their obligations to sabmit to God, and accept the salvation offered in 
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the grospel ; and although he possessed none of those graces of elocution and 
manner which secure superficial applause, yet his metliod of preaching oflea 
gave him great power over the consciences of his hearers. 

** As a Theological Professor, bis constant aim was to imbue the minds of his 
pupils with clear, consistent, connected, systematic views of what he believed 
to be the doctrines of the Bible ; well knowing that these lie at the foundation 
of all religious experience, and moral duties. liis manner of intercourse with 
those under his instructions was such, as never failed to give him a strong hold 
on their affections. He was greatly loved and venerated by them all. 

** His natural temper was marked by sympathy, kindness, good will, and great 
firmness of purpose. He kept himself at an infinite distance from every thing 
that could be considered mean or low. He was no intermeddler. He never 
troubled himself with matters which did not concern him. Such was his firm- 
ness of purpose — ^his unyielding perseverance, where duty called him, that some 
have thought him stubborn. But the only stubbornness which I ever discovered 
in him was a fixed determination, come what would, never to abandon a post 
which, in his judgment, duty had assigned him. 

** As regards J^s piety, all who knew him will agree, that it was strongly 
marked with the character of iolidity. It did not consist in virions and fancies. 
It was built upon substantial truth. He had examined carefully and prayerfully 
the great principles of the Divine character and government, and the way of 
salvation, and by the grace of God, he was enabled to rest upon them with 
unshaken confidence. This gave stability and consistency to his character and 
conducL He was not accustomed to say much respecting his own feelings. 
He chose rather to speak of God, and Christ, and the nature of true reconciliation 
to the Divine government He loved to dv^ell on the power of Christ, and on 
the rising glories and certain triumphs of his kingdom.'^ 

The last days of Dr. Smith were remarkably peaceful. He was unable to 
converse, except in a broken manner; but his mind was uninterruptedly tranquil 
and happy. He reposed an unshaken confidence in Christ, and was entirely 
willing to go down, at his bidding, into the dark valley of the shadow of desth. 
His language on this subject was, "Perfectly willing — waiting — waiting to be 
called — ready to depart and be with Christ.'* 

His greatest anxiety in the hour of death was for his beloved Seminary ; and 
the last intelligible words that he uttered were those of prayer on its behalC 
**GiHl blest ike Seminary, Thou vnll Ueu t(, and keep it I give U up to thee. 
I can do no more for it. Thou canst do all things^ 

These anxieties of the dying Professor were not altogether without reason. 
He knew the situation in which he was about to leave the Seminary. Without 
an instructor, he presumed, of course, that the students would soon bo scattered ; 
and when they should be again collected, and the course of instruction be 
resumed, no one could tell. He felt, however, that to leave it in the hands of 
God was infinitely safe. He could trust it here ; and he would trust it no where 
else. 

His dying petitions on its behalf where doubtless answered. The Seminary, 
which seemed prostrated by his death, was soon revived, and has since attained 
to a degree of usefulness exceeding, probably, his anticipations. 

In December 1831, Rev. Alvan Bond of Sturbridge, Maes, was elected 
Professor of Sacred Literature ; and in the spring following. Rev. Enoch Pond 
of Cambridge, Mass. was elected Professor of Systematic Theology. Both 
these brethren accepted their appointments, and were inaugurated together in 
the autumn of 1832. Nearly at the same time, a large addition was made to 
the Library, in consequence of a donation from a benevolent lady in Kennebunk- 
port. A subscription of between twenty and thirty thousand dollars was also 
raised, by which the Institution was relieved from embarrassment; and a large 
and commodious brick edifice was erected for the accommodation of students. 
Students also, in greater numbers than ever before, were induced to resort to 
the Seminary, and its prospects of usefulness were increased. 

The only circumstance which, at this period, seemed to cast a cloud over the 
prospects of the Seminary, was the failure of Prof. Bond's health ; which, much 
to his own sorrow, and that of the Trustees, constrained him to resign hii 
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office. This event took place in the spring of 1835. ProfI Bond was afterwards 
settled in the ministry in Norwich, Ct., where he continues to the present time. 

l*he vacancy occasioned by his resignation was soon and happily filled, fa 
Jane, 1835, Rev. Leonard Woods, Jr., of New York, was elected Professor of 
Sacred Literature, and entered on the duties of his office in the autumn. This 
year was also signalized by the largest subscription to the funds of the Seminary 
that had ever been made. In conformity with a recommendation of the General 
Conference of the Congregational Churches of Maine, an effort was made to 
raise a subscription of $100,000, to be paid in four annual payments, for the 
purpose of completing the endowment of the Seminary. This proposition was 
met with unexampled liberality. One gentleman in Bnngor subscribed between 
sixteen and seventeen thousand dollars; another 97,000; another $4,000; 
several $2,000 ; and several more in Bangor, Portland, and other places, sub* 
scribed $1,000 each. Within six months from the time that the propossJ was 
made, the whole sum, and more than all, was subscribed. 

The friends of the Seminary supposed, at that period, that its endowment 
was complete, and that its pecuniary embarrassments were at an end. But 
subsequent events have served to illustrate the instability of all human affkirs, 
and to show how little dependence can be placed upon the brightest earthly 
prospects. In the pecuniary reverses which, during the last five years, have 
Deen experienced, and in the consequent depreciation of almost ail kinds of 
property, many individuals, who subscribed liberally, and in good faith, in 1635, 
have since found themselves unable to meet their engagements; so that the 
funds of the Seminary have been seriously impaired, and it has even been 
straitened, at times, for the means of meeting its necessary current expenses. 

It is impossible yet to speak with certainty as to the results of the subscrip- 
tion of 1835. About one third part of the whole sum, however, has been 
received, and expended in erecting and furnishing buildings, making additions 
to the Library, and meeting tlie expenses of the Institution for the last five years. 
Another third part is supposed to be lost. The individuals who subscribed it 
have not, and are not likely to have, the ability to pay. The remaining third 
is supposed to be in good hands. Much of it is well secured by mortgages on 
real estate. On some of it the interest is paid. The principal cannot be paid 
at once, but will be realized by the Seminary afler a time. 

Until the year 1836, there had been but two Professors in the Seminary; one 
of Theology, and one of Sacred Literature. In July of this year, the Rev. 
George Shepard of Hallowell was elected Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. This 
appointment was accepted ; and in the succeeding autumn, he entered on the 
duties of his office. In the same year, a large and commodious boarding-house 
was erected, containing not only accommodations for Commons, but rooms for 
the convenience of students, in case of sickness. Since that time, houses for 
two of the Professors have also been provided. 

In August, 1839, Prof. Woods was induced to resign his office, having been 
previously elected to the Presidency of Bowdoin College. On the same day in 
which his resignation was accepted, the Rev. Daniel T. Smith of Newbury port 
was chosen his successor. Prof. Smith soon entered upon the discharge of his 
duties, and was inaugurated at the anniversary of 1840. 

The Seminary at Bangor is equally open to Evangelical Christians of every 
denomination. Candidates for admission must have been regularly educated at 
some respectable College or University, or must otherwise have made literary 
acquisitions which, as preparatory to theological studies, are substantially 
equivalent to a liberal education. They must also produce testimonials of their 
regular standing in some Evangelical church. 

The Anniversary at this Seminary is on the last Wednesday of August 
There are two vacations in each year; one of eight weeks, commencing at the 
Anniversary; the other of four weeks, commencing on tlie fourth Wednesday 
of April. 

No student is charged for tiufrudion or room-rerU ; and to those who are in 
indigent circumstances, half the price of their board is remitted. It will be 
eeen, therefore, that the expenses of the student are, to a great extent, graiiar 
ioudy provided lor. 
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The coarse of stadj embraces sacred literature, systematic and pastond 
theology, church polity, sacred rhetoric, and ecclesiastical history ; and is 
designed to be as full and as thorough as at any Seminary in the United States. 
The regular term of study is three years ; and provision is made for resident 
licentiates, who choose to remain at the Seminary a longer period. 

The whole number of the alumni, as appears from a General Catalogue pub- 
lished the present year, is 139. This embraces those only who have eompUUd 
the prescribed course of study, and received diplomas. It is estimated that 
half as many more — making above 200 in all — who have gone into the ministry, 
have been aided in their preparatory studies at this Institution. The whole 
number at present connected with the Seminary is 43. 

The buildings belonging to the Seminary are a boarding honse, two professors* 
houses, and a large brick edifice, 106 feet long, 38 feet wide, and four stories 
high, containing, in addition to public rooms, accommodations for 56 students. 
The Libraries connected with the Institution comprise between seven and eight 
thousand volumes, the most of which have been selected with great care, and 
with special reference to the wants of theological students. 

The present neceisUies of the Seminary are thus stated in the catalogue above 
referred ta *' There is needed a chapel, to contain not only a place of worship, 
but recitation rooms, and a room for the Library. There is needed the means 
of making gradual but continued accessions to the Library. The professorships 
need to be filled up, as soon as practicable, and placed on a permanent 
foundation. In short, the Seminary needs, what was intended to be furnished 
for it five years ago, but what subsequent, unforeseen, and uncontrollable 
events have, in a measure, frustrated — ii needs an endotmnenL Its friends ought 
not to rest, nor its patrons to be satisfied, till this is furnished. Meanwhile, it 
needs, and must have, the means of meeting its necessary current expenses, that 
it may pursue its course of usefulness unchecked. 

" To meet these necessities, the 'Seminary looks primarily to the Congrega- 
tional churches and societies in Maine, to which it properly belongs, and for 
which it has furnished already so many valuable ministers. It looks to inditid- 
uaU in these churches and societies ; and to benevolent individuaU in other 
States.** It cannot be believed, that an Institution founded, as this was, pre- 
eminently in prayer — which is so much needed in the great and growing State 
in which it is ^aced — which has already accomplished so much good, and is 
capable of accomplishing so much more, and towards the permanent establish- 
ment of which so great progress has been made — will be suffered to languish 
for the want of pecuniary support. The oft manifested spirit of Christians in 
Maine, and I may add, the entire history of the churches of New England, 
forbid such a supposition. The real wants of the Seminary need but to be 
known, in order to their beinjr cheerfully and adequately supplied. 

To the God of its pious founders, many of whom have gone down to the 
dust — ^to the God of the churches of Maine and of New England — ^the Seminary 
is in bumble faith committed ; with the prayer, that he would preserve it a pure 
fountain — that he would provide for it, according to its necessities— that he 
would perpetuate it to Millennial times, and make it a source of the richest 
blessings to the church and world. 
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ACCOMPANTIITG THB rAECKDIlfG TABLE. 

RuTLAiTD CouR TT Ues apon the west side of the Green Mountain, between Benning* 
Ion Co. on the south, and Addison Co. on the north. It contains 26 towns and 20 Congre- 
gational churches. There are seven towns in which is no Congregational church, and 
ene in which there are two. Several townships began to be settled previous to the 
Revolutionary war, but very little was done towards the establishment of churches till 
after the close of the war. Revivals have been frequent in most of the churches from 
the time of then* organization, and some of the most remarkable have taken place in the 
most busy seasons w the year. The early records of the churches are found to be rery 
imperfect, and in several instances no record of the origin and early history of tlM 
churches can be found. Hence H has been very difficult lo obtain statistics. 

Bxirsoir was incorporated May 5, 1780. The Congregational church was organized 
March, 1790, by the Rev. Matthias Cazier of Castleton, consisting of IS members. Oo 
the 4th of June, 1792, the church gave a unanimous call to the Rev. Dan Kent to 
become their pastor. Mr. Kent performed the duties of pastor for nearly 36 years. 
Frequent revivals were enjoyed during his ministry. Besides several partial awakenings, 
there were three very general revivals of religion. The first began in 1804, and during 
this and the succeeding year, 160 were added to the church. The next was in 1816» 
when 130 were added ; and the third in 1821, when there was an addition of 160 mem- 
bers. The perfect union and cheerful co-operation of pastor and people for many years 
contributed much to the strength and increase of ihn church. During Mr. Kent's min- 
istry, not far from 600 members were added, mostly by profession. He was dismissed 
from his people, July 11, 1828, and continued to reside with them until July 21, 1835, 
when he died in the faith, having outlived all but two of those who composed the church 
at its organization and nearly all the original settlers of the town. Rev. D. D. Francis 
succeeded Mr. Kent by a unanimous call in 1829, and still remains the pastor. His 
labors also have been blessed with frequent revivals. The present number of members 
is 257. The church has been oiganized 40 years and had a pastor 46 years. 

Brandon, situated in the north part of Rutland Co. was chartered m 1762. The 
Congregational church was organized September 23, 1785, hy Rev. Mr. Sill of Dorset, 
Yt., consisting of 10 members, five male and five female. The church enjoyed only 
occasional supplies till about 1792, when Rev. Enos Bliss was settled as pastor. Among 
the articles of Faith adopted at the organization of the church is the folkiwing: — ** We 
believe the Catechism and the articles of Faith adopted by the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, to be agreeable to the word of God." Among the " roles of order," are 
the following : — *' As the education of children is of vast importance, when (here appears 
to be great neglect, the faulty parent is to be admonished.** *' It belongs to the church 
to see that the pastor is well supported, that he may give himself wholly to the 
work of the ministry.'* " The church o«ight to take a kimi and tender care of all the 
poor members, so that none shall sufifer Irom want.*' 

No general revival of religion occurred in this town till 1800. During this year, 
which was the year of Mr. Hebard's installation, the church received an accession of 
27 members. In May, of this year, the ohurch decided to hold regular weekly meetini^ 
for religious conference and prayer, which have been continued to the present day. Id the 
early part of 1804^ another season of refreshing was experienced, and about 20 received 
to the church on profession of their faith. In 1816 and *17, a very general work of 
grace was experienced throughout this whole region of country. i)uring these two 
years, 115 were added to the church. From 1817 to 1831 no revival of any considenible 
extent was experienced. Small accessions were made from time to time, hut not 
enough to supply the losses by death and dismission. In 1831, about Ihe time of Mr. 
Ingraham's settlement, a very general outpouring of the Spirit was experienced, sod 68 
were added to the church as fruits of the work. In 1832 a new house was opened for 
the use of the church, and a season of protracted religious exercises followed the dedica- 
tion. These meetings were attended with the divine blessing, and during this and the 
succeeding year, 64 were added. In 1836 an interesting revival was enjoyed, as the 
result of which 63 were added to the communion of the church. During the fiill and 
winter of 1836 and 1839 a most interesting work of grace cooMHencod in connectioii 
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with loeMMive evening meeUngt in the different echool districts, praeeded by putoral 
and lay visits from house to bouse. An unusual number of adults were among tne sub- 
jects of renewing grace. Fifty-six were received by the church, of whom 26 were adult 
males, and 22 male heads of families. Mr. Bliss was pastor two years. Mr. Hebard 21 
yearn, and received to the church 216. Mr. Green four years, and received 26. Mr. 
Ingraham five years, and received 180. He is now settled at Lyons, New York. 
Mr. Curtis, the last minister, was over the church live years, and received to the ohurch 
157. He is now General Agent of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Miisions, for the Western States, and is located at Cincinnati, O. The church has been 
organizal 64 years and has been without a pastor 16 vears. There Is in the town a Bap- 
tist church, organized in 1788, and also a Methodist church. 

Castlkton, was chartered in 1761, and began to be settled in 1770. The town was 
organized in 1777, in the character both of a civil body, and a society for sustaining the 
institutions of religion. A season of revival in 1784, in connection with the labors of 
Rev. Jacob Wood, laid the foundation for the Congregational church, which was organ- 
ized the same year by Rev. Job Swift of Bennington, Vt. It consisted of 18 members, 
nine male and nine female. The first pastor, Mr. Cazier, retained his pastoral relation 
but about three years, though he continued to supply the church two or three years after 
his dismission. He was sutwequently the pastor of a church in Masnchusetts for a short 
time ; but at length adopted peculiar views, disfellowshipped all who did not go with 
him, and endeavored to form an exclusive communion of his own. How far he suc- 
ceeded in this is not known, though probably to a very limited extent. He died about 
(wo years since in Western New York. The church remained without a settled pastor till 
1804, yet public worship was generally maintained on the Sabbath, and a considerable 
part of the time with preaching, by missionary and other supplies. During this perkxl, 
in 1802, there was a very general and Interesting revival connected with the labors of 
Rev. William Miller, and about 30 were added to the church. From the settlement of 
Mr. Smith in 1804, there was a gradual increase of the church, but no very extensive 
revival till 1816, when it pleaseid the Lord to grant a very remarkable and abundant 
refreshing. It commenced In a time of deep declension, and when serious difficulties 
existed in the church. The coming of the Spirit was ** like a mighty rushing wind.'* 
The work extended rapidly to all parts of the town, and every thing seemed for a time 
lo Iww tiefore it. Not far from 200 were added to the church as the fruit of this revival. 
After Mr. Smith's dismisskm, the church was two years without a pastor, and was much 
affected by unhappy dissentions. The present pastor was settled in the fall of 1828. 
About nine months after, some signs of reviving began to appear in the church. Chris- 
tians began to feel that they had long been in an evil case, and that it was high time ti> 
awake out of sleep. But it was a long time before the Lord appeared for the conviction 
and conversion of sinners. For three months the church were praying and looking^ 
sometimes hoping and sometimes almost fainting. Meanwhile a good work was accom- 
plished in the church. They were awakened, and humbled, and prepared. The revival 
continued through the winter and about 100 became the subjects of renewing grace. 
The eflfiect of this revival has been lasting and happy. There was a season of consider- 
able religKHis interest in 1831. An extensive revival was enjoyed in the winter of 1835 
and 1836, when about 80 were added to the church. In 1838, there was another revival 
and many precious fruits. 

The church has been organized 66 years, has enjoyed pastoral labor by Mr. Cazier 
three years, by Mr. Smith 22 years, by Mr. Steele 11 years, in all 86 yean. The 
present numlier of members is 334. 

CHiTTBSDEir lies ia the northeast part of Rutland County, the greatest part of it upon 
the Green Mountain, and is thinly settled. Lsrge quantities of Manganese are found 
here. The church was organised April 29, 1884, consisting of 37 members, of whom 29> 
were from the church in Pittsford, and eight admitted by profession. Mr. Tsylor com- 
menced preaching in this place ia December, 1833, was installed January, 1836, dis- 
missed in 1837, and after spending about two years at the South, returned again to his 
former place of lalior. The present number of members is 39. A neat and convenient 
house of worshifi was dedicated February 19, 1834. The church has been organized five 
years and has had a pastor three years. 

Ci^nciTDOR was first settled from Rhode Island, and the Baptists were at first thn 
principal denomination of Christians. Tl>e Congregational church was oim^anized in 
FelMiiary, 1822, aad coasisled of 33 members, 8 male and 26 female. The church 
wae gathered m connection with the labors of Mr. Hunter, who became its pastor in 
Novemt>er of the seme year. After Mr. Hunter's dismisBion the church was about eight 
years without a settled pastor, but for the most pert, eijoyed the labors of stated suppliee. 
Mr. FUgg TOmahied but a little morelbuia year, linee whidi Mr. Willkas has bne» 
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with tbem as a stated supply. Mr. Hunter's labors were attended with suecess, — ^the 
church enjoyed an interesting revival under his ministry. Seasons of considerable in- 
terest have t>een since enjoyed. The greatest number of members in the church was in 
1832, when it numbered 75. The present number is 70. The church has existed 
seventeen years and has had a settled pastor six years. 

Danbt is in the south part of the County pnd has no Congregational church. Qua- 
kers and Methodists are the principal religious denominations* 

Fax RH A YEN was first settled from Connecticut and Massachusetts. The town was 
organiMd in 1788. The church in Fairhaven was originally called ** The first Congre- 
gational church in Fairhaven and Westhaven." A distinct church has since been formed 
in Westhaven. Mr. Cushman, the first poster, was licensed to preach in 1806. and in- 
stalled in 1807. During his ministry of 22 years, he was able to live above censure, 
and to secure and maintain a degree of respect and veneration from all classes and 
denominations of men, far above that of the generality of the ministers of Jesus Christ 
He was remarlcable for meekness, and a uniformly serious deportment, and distinguished 
as a peacemaker. His preaching was Calvinistic and Evangelical. There were two 
seasons of special revival during his ministry; the first in 1816-17, when about 100 were 
added to the church; the second in 1821-22, when about 40 were added. There was 
also a revival in this place in 1803, of a very interesting character. One or two seasons 
of considerable interest were enjoyed durine Mr. Drury's ministry in this place. He is 
DOW settled in Westhampton, Ms. Since Mr. Drury was dismissed, the church has 
been, for the most part, supplied with preaching, and has enjoyed one considerable 
revival, but is still destitute of a pastor. This church has been organized 86 years and 
has had a pastor 80 years. 

* 

HuBBARDTON wss chartered June 15, 1764. The Congregational church was 
organized in 1782 by Rev. £. Harwood of Pitlsford. Rev. Ithamar Hebard labored here 
about two years, commencing in 1797. Rev. S. Kellogg commenced his labors here in 
1819, and continued four years ; was subsequently settled in Orwell, and Rochester, and 
is now in Montpelier. Mr. Flagg was pastor of the church about six years, and is now 
settled in Coleraio, Ms. The church has never been large, yet it has enjoyed a good 
degree of prosperity, and has been blessed with several interesting revivals. Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Denison has statedly supplied them about three years. Present number of 
members, 104. There is a Baptist church in the town, which was organized in 1797. 
This church has been organized 59 years and has had a pastor about 10 years. 

Ira is situated in the central part of the County, of a triangular form and considerably 
mountainous. The Baptist is the only church. It was organized in 1783, and has been 
large. A revival in 1808 added to it 225 members. 

Mendoiv is a mountain town, and has no church. 

MiDDLCTOwir was set off from four other towns, and incorporated about 1786. The 
Congregational church was organized three or four years previous. A revival of religion 
was enjoyed about the time of its orjranization ; and similar seasons were repeated in 
1795, 1808, 1831, and in 1835 and 1836. For several years the church met in a log 
meeting-house. Subsequently a framed house was erected in conjunction with another 
denomination, which was occupied alternately by each for a time ; but for a long time it 
has been occupied by the Congregational church alone. Mr. Bigelow continued to be 
the pastor of this church 27 years, until the time of his death. Hi^ ministry was much 
blessed to this people. After a short stay of about one year, Mr. Sampson removed to 
N. Goshen, Ct and subsequently to Illinois. He was a member of Dartmouth College 
for a time but not a graduate. The present number of members is 126. The church has 
been organized 57 years, and has had a pastor 32 years. 

Mount Hollt. This town is formed of a gore of land, and situated in the eastern 
part of the County of Rutland. The Congregational church was organized October 27, 
1799, by Rev. Silas L. Bingham, consisting of about 84 members, three-fifths females. 
This church has never had a settled pastor, nor has any one supplied them long at a 
time. They have had assistance from the pastors of neighboring towns, and from Mis- 
sionaries to a limited extent. They maintain religious worship on the Ssbbath, con- 
ducted by an efficient deacon. This church has enjoyed no revival separate from other 
denominations, but has received frequent accessions and maintained its existence. The 
present number of members is about the same as at the beginning. There is in the 
town a large Baplbt church, close communion; also a small Free-will Baptist and 
a Methodist church. The Congregational church has existed 40 years without a pastor. 
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Mount Tabob, Id the louth-east corner of the county, hu no church, and is very 
thinly settled. 

Obwbll was incorporated August 18, 1768. The town contains 23,500 acres of land, 
of which 600 were reserved for Governor Wentworth of New Hampshire ; 879 J for the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts; 879^ for a glebe for the church of 
England; 879^ for the first settled minister; and 1,136| '*ybr thebm^t of a school 
here forever,'* The first settlement was made on the soutli end of Mt. Independence, 
which became a military post during the Revolutionary war. The town was organized 
in 1787, and the church in 1789. Mr. Cbapin, the first settled minister, continued to 
supply the church for more than three years after his dismission. He subsequently 
removed to Addimn, where he still resides in advanced age. Mr. Knapen was settled 
for a time in Sudbury, and now resides in Michigan. Mr. Ingraham was settled in 
Brandon, and Mr. Kellogg in Rochester and Montpeller. 

The church in Orwell has been greatly blessed with the visits of divine grace. In 
the fall of 1799 the work of the Lord was revived, and the interest continued through 
the winter. A little prior to the settlement of Mr. Knapen, under the ministrations oi a 
Mr. Bingham, there was a powerful revival, which very much strengthened the church. 
Soon after the settlement of Mr. K., there was another revival, when 24 were added. 
A third commenced in January, 1810, and spread through the town in a wonderful 
manner. The additions to the church were 88. A fourth in 1815 and 1816— additions 89. 
The whole number added during the ministry of Mr. Knapen was 164. The next revival 
was in 1821, and was most powerful in July, when the people were most engaged in 
securing their hay and grain. Additions 67. Another general revival commenced in 
October, 1829. Additions 80. A revival in 1834—35, added 39; and one in 1836 added 
61. The present number of members b 191. This church has been organized 50 
years and has had a pastor 34 years. 

PAWZ.BT, in the south-east corner of Rutland County, was chartered in 1761 and 
organized in 1769. The Congregational church was organized August 8, 1781, by 
Rev. David Perry of Harwiuton, Ct., then on a missionary tour among the new settle- 
ments of Vermont. The church, when organized, consisted of six individuals, since 
which time about 650 have been added. There were special revivals of religion in 
1804, 1808, 1813, 1817, 1826, and 1831. Besides which there have been other seasons 
of less general interest, and ingathering to the church. 

Mr. Beebe was originally a physician. A(\er changing his profession, he was first 
■ettled t» Pawlet. On his dismission, he established himself in mercantile business in 
Lansingburgh, N. T. From thence he removed to the West, and his subsequent history 
is not known. Mr. Griswold was sole pastor from his settlement, to the settlement of 
Mr. Shipherd, thirty-three years, and senior pastor to the dismission of Mr. Shipherd, 
four years — in all, thirty-seven years. He still resides in the place. Mr. Shipherd was 
settled in Troy, N. Y. for three years, then went to Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y., and 
has now returned to his former charge in Troy. During the ministry of the present 
pastor, 112 members have been added to the church. The present number is 194. The 
church has been organized 58 years and has had a pastor 49 years. 

PiTTsrixLD is in the north-east comer of the county. The town was organized in 
1798, and the Congregational church in 1803, by Rev. Martin Fuller of Royalton. The 
church embraced Stockbridge and Pittsfield until 1827, when a separate church was 
formed in Stockbridge. Rev. Mr. Campbell was the first Congregational minister, but 
not settled. After him Messrs. Randal, Lowe, Jenny, and Ransom, supplied the church 
successively for a longer or shorter time. Mr. Parsons was pastor of the church seventeen 
years, and now resides in Jamaica, Yt. After Mr. Parsons, there was no settled pastor 
till 1839, and no stated supply who continued more than one year and six months. 

There was a revival in this church in 1810 — 17 added. In 1831, as the result of a 
protracted meeting, 40 united with the church. Another in 1837, when 27 united. The 
present number of members is 88. The church has been organized 86 years and has 
Old a pastor 17 years. 

PiTTSFOBD. First settled about the year 1770. The Congregational church was 
formed on the 14th of April, 1784. Of the five pastors who have been settled over this 
church, the first, Mr. Harwood, is dead ; the second, Mr. Weeks, became a Sweden- 
borgian, and now resides in Henderson, Jefierson Co., N. Y. ; the third, Mr. Messer, 
resides at Geneva, N. Y., connected with a school ; the fourth, Mr. Ingersoll, is preaching 
at Bellville, N. Y. ; Mr. Child still retains his pastoral relation. There is a Baptist and 
a Methodist church In the town. The Baptist is the oldest, and had the first settled 
minister, but is now almost extinct. 

The first revival occurred in the fall of 1784— was very general— about 100 hopeful 
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eonveraionit and 65 united with the Congregationtl charch. No paotor at the time. 
Another revival occurred io 1802, during the ministry of Mr. Harwood — about 170 were 
the fruits, aod 130 added to the church. During th6 ministry of Mr. Weelcs there were 
two revivals. The first in the spring of 1808—200 conversions, and 1S8 added to the 
church. The second in the fall of 1810 — 68 added to the church. In 1814, when there 
was no pastor, a revival took place, and 94 were added to the church. In 1824 and in 
1826, during the ministry of Mr. Ingersoll, there were revivals, and there were added 
to the church, by the former 40, by the latter 20. During the ministry of Mr. Child 
there have been several reviving seasons. One in the fall of 1830, and 80 added to the 
church. Another in the summer of 1831, and 64 added. Another in the spring of 1884, 
and 88 added. Another in 1836, and 80 added to the church. Since 1886 the additions 
to the church have been 20. The present number of members is 240. The church has 
been organized 66 years and has had a pastor 48 years. 

PoviiTNBT. — ^The church in this town was, for a considerable time after its organiza- 
tion, destitute of a pastor, and united with the Baptist denomination in the erection of a 
house of worship, and in the support of preaching. A difference of opinion arose in this 
church at an early date, on the subject of ordination ; a part believing that it should be 
performed by the church, and a part believing it the peculiar office-work of the 
ministry. This occasioned a division into two distinct churches, of which Mr. Hebard 
became pastor of one, and Mr. Thompson of the other. After a time these were again 
united, and built a convenient house of worship, which is still standing, and has recently 
undergone very extensive and thorough repairs. The time when the church was 
organized cannot now be ascertained, but probably it was not far from 1780. There have 
been several seasons of revival. The most extensive was in 1830, while Mr. Cochran 
was pastor. More than 60 were added to the church at that time, in the space of a few 
months, and as many more joined other churches. In 1836, there was a work of grace 
which brought into the church between thirty and forty. But like many other churches 
in this State, emigration to the West has done much to reduce its numt>er8. The present 
Dumber is 145. There is a permanent fund sufficient to meet nearly half the expense of 
supporting a pastor. This church has been organized about 60 years, and has had a 
pastor about 49 years. 

Rutland, East. — The town of Rutland Is the capital of Rutland county, and has 
the court-house in the East Parish. The first settlements were made in 1771. A Con- 
gregational church was organized, October, 1773, and the Rev. B. Roots installed the 
same year. The church consisted of 14 members, and the society was small. Mr. Roots' 
support was derived from a few individuals who entered into agreement with him and 
with each other. But the settlement-right coming into his hands in consequence of his 
instalment, became property of very considerable value to his family. The place of 
worship was a log house in the centre of the town. Mr. Roots died in 1787, at which 
time the town was divided into two parishes, called East and West. From this time the 
«hurch in the East Parish dates its origin. The meeting house in the East Parish was 
erected in 1784. The pulpit was supplied by candidates till the close of 1788, when 
Dr. Williams, formerly Pro^or of Philosophy at Harvard University, was engaged to 
preach. He continued till October, 1796, when he relinquished preaching, and was 
eucceeded by Dr. Ball, who continued till the time of his death, in 1821. Mr. Walker 
was the pastor for ten years, and resigned on account of his health. He is now the pas- 
tor of the church in Brattleboro', Vt. Rutland has enjoyed frequent revivals, particularly 
within the last fifteen years, but particulars cannot now be given. The present number 
«f members is 823. The church has been organized 52 years, and has had a pastor 40 
5ears. 

RuTLAifs, West, contains a population of ten or eleven hundred. The inhabltanta, 
4n addition to the thrift and enterprise which are usually seen in fine farming towns, 
have always manifested a regard for the great interests ot society, and a determinatlMi 
to sustain the institutions of religion. The date of this church is 1773. Mr. Roots, the 
iirst pastor, was a faithful preacher of the gospel, ardently attached to the doctrines of 
religion, as they are expressed in the Westminster Catechism ; and much interested in 
revivals of religion. A great revival occurred during his ministry in this place, the 
fruits of which were eminently happy. He published a sermon preached at the gathering 
of the church in 1773. Before his settlement in Rutland, he had been lor several years 
pastor of a church in Simsbury , Ct. 

Mr. Haynes, the second pastor, is known to the public as a mulatto preacher, who, 
surmounting great obstacles in obtaining an education, became a distinguished minister <rf 
the gospel. His preaching was instructive, and often very impressive. Several revivals 
•occurred during bis ministry, two of which he mentions In his ** farewell sermon," as 
•• remarkable seasons of the outpouring of the Spirit" Three hundred and twelve per- 
Mot were added to the church during hu ministry. AAer having sustained the pastoral 
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reltthm to this charch for thirty years, he wu difoiissed In 1818. He afterwards 
preached three years Id Manchester, and wms finally settled In Greenville, N. Y. He 
puhlished several sermons. His life has been written by Rev. Dr. Cooley, of Granville, Ms. 

During the ministry of Mr. Drury, the third pastor, there was a great revival which 
continued several months, as the fruits of which 70 were added to the church. During 
his ministry in this place, the number of admissions to the church was 110. Mr. Drury 
was afterwards settled in Fairhaven, and i« now the pastor of the Congregational church 
io West Hampton. 

Soon after the settlement of Mr. Tilden, the fourth pastor, God was pleased to pour out 
his Spirit again, and during the year about fifteen were added to the church. The religious 
interest did not wholly subside until the next summer, when a greater revival was 
enjoyed, as the fruits of which about forty made a profession of religion. Some instances 
of conversion occurred during the succeeding years, but no marked revival until the 
winter of 1838. The community was then blessed with another refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord, and the church walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost was multiplied. During the spring and summer of this year sixty-five 
persons were added to the church. The whole number added to the church during Mr. 
T.'s ministry was 172. Mr. T. was dismissed at his own request on account of ill health ; 
and is now the Principal of the Female Seminary in Middlebury. 

During 66 years which have elapsed since the church was gathered, it has been desti- 
tute of a pastor four years, and during much of this time it enjoyed the stated ministrations 
of the gospel. Present number of members, 266. in the town of Rutland there is a 
Methodist, a Baptist, and an Episcopal church. 

Shxrbfrnx, in the east part of the county, contained only 154 inhabitants in 
1820. A Congregational church was formed here in 1823, but there is no meeting-house 
or settled minister. 

Shrkwsbort is also in the east part of the county. There is no distinct Congrega- 
tional church in this town, but a branch of the church In Clarendon is here, and occa- 
sional preaching is had from that quarter. 

SuDBUBT is in the north part of the county, and was first settled from Connecticut. 
Mr. Knapen was previously settled in Orwell- Mr. Thompson was several years a mis- 
sionary to the Cherokee Indians, previous to his settlement in Sudbury. He is now 
settled in New Hampshire. This church has l>een favored with frequent and in- 
teresting revivals. By means of emigration and other causes it is at present much 
reduced. The present number of members is 45. The church has been organized 44 
years, and has had a pastor 26 years. 

TiNMOUTB. — ^This town was organized in 1777. The Congregational church was for 
nany years the only one in the town. The number of members at its organization in 
ITSO, was 43. A majority of this number immigrated from Litchfield County, Ct. During 
Mr. Boies' ministry in 1803, eleven were admitted to the church ; in 1804, 44 were 
admitted; in 1809, 9 were received ; in 1812,6; and in 1817, 29. Revivals in 1819, 
'20, and *21,— 44 received. During nine yesrs following, 16. In 1881 and 1882, 
36 were admitted. The present number of members is 52. After the dismission of Mr. 
Martindale, Mr. Williams preached here several years as a stated supply. The church 
has been organized 59 years, and has had a pastor 83 years. 

WALi.iNoroRD, In the soulheastem part of the county, was organized In 1778. The 
first organized church was of the Baptist denomination, and Elder Green was the first 
settled minister. The Congre^tional church records, for several of its first years, have 
been lost, which renders it difficult to get certain information on many points. The 
Congregational church was doubtless organized In 1802, but the exact time when Mr. 
Osbom Mgan to labor with this people is not certain. He preached here and at Tin- 
mouth at tne same time, and continued till his death. Mr. Osborn published a book 
called "Truth Displayed.'* Mr. Hunter's labors here were greatly blessed, and a 
goodly number were added to the church. His education was academic only. After 
bis dumisskm the church was without a pastor till 1832, though most of the time supplied 
with preaching by diflerent individuals. Mr. Martindale taught in different academies 
for several years after he graduated, until his settlement in Tlnmouth. He studied 
theology by himself. Mr. Martindale has not been installed at Watlingford, but con- 
siders himself the established pastor of the church. The present number of members In 
the church is 118. There are in Wallingford two Calvinistic churches, two E. Meth- 
odist, and two Prot. Methodist classes. The church has been organized 87 years, and 
has had a pastor 29 years. 

VOL. ZIY. 6 - 
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WBI.I.S if a nDall townthip lo the wMteni part of the eounty, and haa do Coogrega- 
tional church. 

WxaT Hatbit was aet off froin Fair Haveo in 1792. The Congregational chorch waa 
organized in (he ipring of 1817, conaiating of about 60 members, a large portion of whom 
were subjects of a revival, which extended to nearly every town in the county. The 
church remained witliout a pastor until the settlement of Mr. Hebaid in 1822. Mr. 
H. had the pastoral charge of the Congregatiooal church in East Whitehall at the same 
time, and divided his labors between the congregations. He resigned his charge in 
Whitehall first, and for a time gave his whole services to West Haven. After his resig- 
nation tlie church enjoyed stated supplies much of the time till 1836. Since that time 
they have been almost entirely destitute. The present number of members is about 30. 
The church luw been organized 22 years, and^has bad a pastor 7 years. 
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PART IV- 



-THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES AND 

TERRITORIES. 

[By B«T. J«Hir H. Psck, BL A. of Illinoii.] 



TABLE I. 

tffkotring the nmneg of (he BaptUt ehurehest the date of their Constitution, the number 
of their Memben, the number and namee of their MinUters^ and other partietUart^ 
at various periode in the different Statei, from 1790 to 1812. Kentucky and Ten- 
ne$»eefor 1790 are from Jisplund^t Annual Register, with eorreetions. The oUier 
States are from BenedieVs History, and from numerous original doeumente. 



C/Dontiwi. 
Fsi0tU§, 



KENTUCKY, 1700. 

Ckmreh$». D^U nf ConU, MinUtert, 
Cooper*! Ron, 1TO7 Aof ustin Eattoo, JamM Garrard, 

MOMW filodMWy *JaiiMt Sultoo, 






Merctr, 



Hmtoo*s Creek, 1788 

Booofg Creek, 1786 

Sod Boon's Creek, 1787 

Bryan*! Sution, 1786 

Need of Boon*! Cioek, 1786 

Howard*! Creek, 1790 

find Howard*! Creek, 1790 

Hlekmen*! Creek, 1790 

Indian Creek, 1790 

Jeeeamine Creek, 1789 

Marble Creek, 1789 

Booth E)khorn Creek, 1785 

Town Fork, 1786 

Bear Oraee Creek, 1784 

Bratbear*! Creek, 1787 

Forks of Dick*! Ri^er, 1786 

Do. of Hanging Fork, 1789 

Gilbert*! Creek, 1783 

Roth Branch, 1785 

Tale*! Creek, 1785 

Snd Tate*! Creek, 1785 

Limestone Creek, 1785 

May*! Lick, 1790 

Head of Beach Fork, 1790 

Head of Salt Ra¥w, 1788 

Shawnee Ron, 1790 



Joieph Craig, 

•Ambro!e Dudley, William Waller, Btmy Rtmek, 



Mh §fMtmUn. 
66 
56 
64 
36 

soo 

74 



Robert Elkro, fVUliam Bu$k, 75 

Andrew Tribble, ^mbro»i Bnsk^ 70 

Thomas Amrooo, Robnt Jttkwt, John ^ing, 95 

, 8 

Martin Hagfard, Joseph Anderson,* EUiiah 8umm§r§, 68 

John Price, » -f— f ^^^ 

Lewis Craig, 167 

*JohnGano, WitKmm Pavn; M 

*John Wbiuere, 4S 

Joshua Morris, 100 

^James Smith, 58 

William Marshall, 55 
Joseph Bledsoe, *William Bledsoe, Tk$ms9 SMisUy 940 

John Bailey, 135 

David Thompson, Rtuben Smithf 39 

Tfto ina« Skelton, Squirg Boon, 910 

William Wood, Thonuu 8Uo, 86 

William Ray,' 30 

, 67 

JobaRkw, 60 
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JVUfva, 



WlMiffrdt 



Cadar Creek, 

Coz'f Creek, 

Harden*! Creek, 

find Harden*! Creek, 

Lick Creek, 

Nolin Creek, 

Rolling Pork, 

Fottincer^ Creek, 

Weet Fork, Cox*s do, 1790 

White Oak Ron, 1790 

Book Ron, 1788 

Clear Creek, 1785 

Forki of Elkkom, 1788 
find Forks of Elkbom, 1790 

Great Croeeinft, 1785 



1789 *J 

1785 

1789 

1790 

1787 

1789 

1789 

1785 



ph Barnett, 
William Tavlor, Joihua Camu, 
Baldwin Clifton. 



JcmukDodg9^ 



Benjamin Lynn, Jo§i§h MUktrmt, 



36 
110 



15 
SO 
47 
SO 
38 
Si 
18 
49 



John Oupoy, *JamM Dnpny, J$Mfh MmUr^ 
\ John Taylor, •John Button, •Jamee Rueker, Jtickcrd ) 
) Core, Donald /fo<«ic«, I 

William Hickman, RkUrd TImim, 

j Joeeph Reddiof, •Elijali Cmiff, ^oha Tasnar, { 



13 



ToUl in Kentucky, aecordioff to Aiplood, in 1790, 49 chnrehes, 40 ordained, and 91 lieenaed roiniaten. 
Lieeotiatee* namee in ItMliu. Thoee marked with a * were Iiineranta, or mMfieiMriee, aided by volnn- 
tary contribntiona from the charebee. Toul cbnreb memben, 3,099k 



I Thomas Lane, •Iiaae Bhrton, «WUUam Lowell, ) 
( John F9any \ 



TENNESSEE, 1790. 
Bent Creek, 

Cfeve Creek, William Rene, 

French Broad Rifor, ^^— , 

Upper Ford Ra?er, , 

Big Creek, Thomns Mnrroll, 

Holstoa River, William Mnrphy, •John P^an, 

Little Beaver Creek, Bamnel McGee, 

Lower Little Beaver Creek, UUu £*#«, 

North^^Fork of Udstonj ,^h„ p,^ 

HendricVs Creek, Eiebard MnrreH, 
Forks of Salph. Creek. 1786 John Grammar, 

Red River, 1786 »— 

Bnffaloe Ridge, Jonathan Mnlkey, 

Cherokee Creek, Jamee Keele, 

Grasaey Oovo, — — , 

Watoga River, John Kelly, J«»«« GbmUspv, 

Total in Teoneesee, 18 elwrebee, 15 ordalnM and 6 Hceneed ministers, and 889 ntmben. 

ILLINOIS TERRITORY, 1809. 



77 



130 

36 

54 

67 

78 

100 

30 

14 

40 
33 
40 
50 
44 
14 
94 



New Design, 
Mississippi Bottom, 
Richland , 



Silver Creek, 
Wood River, 
RiehlHod Creek, 
Looking-glass Prairie, 1806 



1796 
1798 
1804 
1607 
1807 
1807 



Joseph Chaoce, James Xsmen, 8m., JtM/ih Lsmsm, 

David Badglev, 

John Bangb, i»tu» Ewacha^ 

William Jones, 



10 
14 
33 
19 



Robert Brazil, 
ToUl in BUaois Territory in 1800, 7 ehnrehee, 5 ordained and 3 licensed miniften, and lO i 



MISSOURI TERRITORY, 1811. 



Ocpe Oimrdsav, T)rwapgity, 



atUmiM, 



Bethel 

Feefe's Creek, 
Cane Springy 
CoMwater, 
Boraf, 
Negro Fork, 



1805 
1806 
1807 
1807 
1809 
1619 
1819 



Wilson Thompson, Jamee P. Edwards, 
Thomas R. Mosiok, Stth Ewmont, 
John fleodriseon, 
John McDonald, 
Lnria fViUu 



96 
80 
40 
8 
10 
17 
11 



ToUl in Misiowi Territory in 1819, 7 chnrehes, 4 ordained and 3 Uoooaed preaehera, and 199 

INDIANA TERRITORY, 1819. 
1806 






Elk bom, 
Twin Creek, 
Dry Fork, 
New Hope, 
Whitewater, 
Cedar Grove, 
Moont Bethel, 
Providence, 
Lawrenceborgb, 
Indian Creek, 
West Fork of) 
Whitewater, ( 
Silver Creek, 
Mooat PlaMa«t, 



1807 
1807 
1805 
1806 
1806 
1807 
1610 

1811 



Lasvrns Whitehead, 
William Williams, 

Joshna Pklmer, 

William Tyner, Uwla Dswoi, 

John Caldwelll 

Bare Ferris, SBmiel JPMUUm, 



William Wilson, 

William McCoy, 
Vawtar,niii 



VawUr, 



79 
37 



41 
43 
30 
60 



67 
34 



44 

OOQBtltl. 

CIcrfc,. 
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Ghareku. Daf ^f CnuU 

Fonrteeo mila CrMk, 

Knob Creek. 

Indian Creek. 

Upper Blue River, 

Lower Bine River, 

Cemp Creek, 

Belein, 

White River, 

Wabeeb, 1806 

Bethel, 1806 

Pktoka, 1808 

Salem, 1806 

Maria Creek, 1809 

Pit eoo Creek, 1810 

Ohio, 

Grave Creek, 



MimUtert. 

John Reece, 
JciBM Orefory, 



William Siepheni, 



Robwt £Uw<, 
Samael Jooee, 
Alexander Devio, 
Jamta Murtry, 
Isaac llcCo^, 
Stephen 8triekUii(, 

JobHobbe] * 



11 
94 
15 
17 
31 
18 
IB 
93 
18 
66 
46 
103 
38 
65 
19 
46 



ToCal in Indiana Tarritory, 99 ohorehet, 18 ordained and 4 liMoied miniatan,and 1,376 
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Htm. 



Doek Craek, 1700 

Little Miami, 

Carpenter*! Rna, 

Clear Creek, 

Fairfleld, 

Elk Creek, 

Clover Pork, 

Mine Mile, 

Pleaeant Ron, 

Clouf h Creek, 

Lebanon. 

Hopewell, 

Staunton, 

Salem, 

Moddy Creek, 

Middle Rao, 

Bethel, 

Mill Creek, 

Bethlehem, 

Todd*s Pork, 

Union on Indian Creak, 

Amee, 1800 

Pleeiant Rnn, 1801 

Old Cbilliootha, 

Salt Creek, 

Liberty, 

Liokinf 

Bethel, 

Tomeka, 

Lomoel, 

Providence, 

Valley of Aehor, 

Concord, 

Sbaron, 

New Lisbon, 

Bethesda, 1808 

Unity, 

Carmel, 

Hopewell, 

Lebanon, 1819 

Bethel, 1819 

Jefferson, 1819 



OHIO, 1819. 

William Jones, 
Moses Praaee, 
Cyrus Crane, 



James Lee, Siepban Gard, 
James Abrams, 
William Robb, 

John Corbley, 



Beaekiah Stites, 

Peter Poyner. 
Abraham Griflltlis, 

Abraliam Pagsiey, 

Samuel Corner. Lewis Sites, Martin Cofman, 

John W. Loof boronfh, 

William Brnnda|e, 



Isaac McHenry, 

Banry Praaure, 

"^^~^~ '» 

Adarosoo Bentley, JMii IfStiii, 

Thomas O. Jones, 

Thomas Rigdon, 

William West, 

Awirm Owrkf 



Joshua Woodsworth, 



79 
40 
68 
It 
98 
173 
43 
96 
31 
43 



41 
41 
98 
97 
98 
45 
9i 
11 
91 
13 
76 
36 



19 
9 
17 
34 
43 
49 
04 
56 
38 
34 
44 
14 
17 
IS 



Mr. Benedict the same year, mentions the ftraat Cruk jSuocimtien, which he estimates at Uohnrehea, 
8 mioistars, and 600 members. This estimate was too high for that Association, bot as there ware a onm- 
ber of anassociated chorches in the Bute not included m tlie foregoing Table, the aombar in 1819, in- 
eloded 60 churehee, 40 ministers, and 9,400 members. 



MICHIGAN TERRITORY, 1819. 
No Baptist ehareh had been formed in this Territory at the dau of this Table. 



MI88I8BIPPI TERRITORY, 1819. 



Balemt 
New Hope, 
Bethel, 
Ebencaer, 
New Providenea, 
Morgan's Pork, 
Bayou Pierre, 
Ssrepta, 
Estt Pork, 
ZionHiil, 



Moses Hadley, JEzsktsI 0*Qnin, 

Eara Courtney, 

H*nry AiwUs, 

Joseph Sfeeaw, John Loo, 

Josiah Plower, 

L. Bcarborough, 

Thomas Maroer, Isham KatUaa, O. W. King, 



131 
54 
IS 
89 
77 
87 
49 
41 
96 
101 
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Oturehu, JUnitUrB, J(\t, 9f JIUmhmt, 

Shiloh, i 93 

Taneipiho, Robert Smith, 99 

Half Mooo Bloff, , 61 

leruMlem, Howell Wall, 30 

Clear Creek, , 13 

Pierce'i Creek, , 14 

Bogoe Cbitto, , 33 

Monot Mebo, ■■ ' ■, 41 

Ftoniel, » 13 

African Choreh (Natcbes) , SM 

Total, Biiaeiisippi Territory ia 1819, (incladlof three or four eharehai io Louiaiana,) SOehniehee, 
9 ordaioed, and 4 Ueenied miniitert, and 894 memben. 



TABLE II. 



Showing Hu number of ChureheB in JTeniueky and Tetmenee in 1812, or iwenhf'two 
years UUer than the date of the fint Table for theee 8tate$, 

Kkittuckt. 
Churches, 286. MinUten, 188. Members, 22,694. 

TsNzrxssxc. 
Churches, 156. Ministers, 126. Members, 11,826. 



TABLE UI. 



Showing the nwnber of Chwrehes, MinisterSf (ordained and licensed J and Members 

in the Western and South-western States in 1820. 

KXVTUCKT. 

Churches, 420. Ministers, 247. Members, 86,867. 

TxirirxBBBC« 
Churches, 189. Ministers, 188. Members, 10,479. 

I1.LIN01S. 
Churches, 87. Ministers, 87. Members, 946. 

MlBSOUXX. 

Churches, 81. Ministers, 26. Members, 1,026. 

Indiaita. 
Churches, 114. Ministers, 70. Members, 4,148. 

Ohio. 
Churches, 164. Mhiisters, 86. Members, 6,408. 

Mississippi. 

Churches, 68. Ministers, 87. Members, 1,641. 

Louisiana. 
Churches, 6. Ministers, 4. Members, 110. 

AXKAKSAS TXXXITOXT. 

Churches, 8. Bfinisters, 2. Memliers, 80. 

No churches 4irganized in tlie Territory of Michigan at this date. 

Total number of churches, ministers and members in all the Western and South- 
western Slates and Territories in 1820 : — Churches, 1,007. Ministers, 646. Members, 
60,696* 
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NOTES 

ON THK SEVERAL STATES EMBRACED IN THE PRECEDING TABLES. 

KENTUCKY. 

Many of the early aettlert of this State were Baptists. Some came as early as 1776, 
and several Baptist ministers, amonfrst whom were the late John Taylor, and Lewis 
Luncefbrd, (known in Virginia as The Wonderful Boy J made a visit to this land of 
promise. They retamed to Virginia for a period, without constituting any churches. 
The few brethren they found in the country were in an unpleasant state, cold and 
neglectful in religion, constantly exposed to Indian depredations, and destitute of 

f provisions in a great measure, except what the wild game furnished. The soil was 
uxuriant, and the country enriched with all the beauties of uncultivated nature. The 
people lived in « stations,** or foru. These ministers preached a few times, and gave 
the people such advice as suited their circumstances. 

About 1781, several Baptist preachers and many brethren migrated to this new 
country. At that period removal from Virginia to Kentucky was a slow $nd hazardous 
business. Two modes were adopted, one by land, the otlier by water. The first was 
performed on horseback, with a few bare necessaries of life on pack horses, over a vast 
tract of mountainous wilderness. Exposure to attacks from the Indians compelled them 
to perform their journeyings in caravans, with sentries stationed round their camps at 
night The other mode was to embark on the Ohio river in a flat boat, and float down 
with the current to Limestone, or to Bear-grass Creek, (now Maysvilie and Louisville,) 
the two principal landings. 

The church called NoUnn is supposed to have been the first Protestant religious society 
organized in the great West The church at Gilbert's Creek was organized in Spotsyl- 
vania County, Va., under the pastoral charge of Lewis Craig, and removed in a colony 
lo Gilbert's Creek, south of Kentucky river, according to Asplnnd, in 1788. Cedar Fork 
eburch is also dated 1782. At the close of 1785, there were three Associations, 12 
churches, and 18 ministers in Kentucky, and perhaps more. The ministers* names, as 
recorded by Asplund, were Lewis Craig, Joseph Bledsoe, George S. Smith, Richard 
Cave, James Smith, James Rucker, Robert Elkin, John Taylor, William Taylor, James 
Tanner, John Bailey, Joseph Craig, and Ambrose Dudley. 

The Baptist immigration into this State was, in a great degree, from Virginia. A few 
Camilies came from the Red Stone country in Western Pennsylvania, and a few more 
Irom New Jersey. This denomination was not only the earliest in preaching the gospel 
«nd forming churches, but for numbers and Influence held the ascendancy for many 
years. It u still the most numerous, influential and wealthy denomination in the State. 

In the early settlements of the Western and South-western States, all denominations, 
io a greater or less extent, held prejudices against aflbrding their ministers regular 
ealaries, even when raised by voluntary contributions ; and against the importance of a 
liberal education as a preparative to the successful prosecution of the ministerial office. 
Baptists especially have partaken largely of this prejudice. Its influence is lessening 
every year, and more enlarged and consistent views are fast increasing in the churches 
«nd amongst the people generally. These prejudices against an educated ministry and 
asainst regular ministerial support have exerted a pernicious' influence through tlie whole 
western valley, and have contributed more than all things else to excite opposition to 
missionary societies, and other forms of benevolent action. And although the principles 
•of truth are illuminating the public mind, and a reformation, interesting in its rapid 
progress and beneficent action, Is fast dispersing these mistaken notions, yet it is proper 
to advert to the more remote cause of this state of things. 

With the exception of the portion of emigration that originated from the New England 
•tock,and which is found principally along the northern borders of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and throughout Michigan, Wiskonsan,and a portion of Iowa, the habits, customs, feelings, 
modes of thinking, and general character of the population of this great valley were 
cast in the mould of Virginia and the Carolinas in early tiroes. 

It is well known that in the early Colony of Virginia, a branch of the English Episcopal 
church was established by parilamentary and legislative authority, and continued its 
legal existence, until the people threw off the yoke of colonial subjection in the Revo- 
lutionary contest The colonial legislature in 1721 enacted that every minister, received 
into any parish by the vestry, should have an annual salary of 16,000 pounds of tobacco; 
and gleb€»9 of not leas than 200 acres, were to be provided in every pariah. la 1757, 
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a BMSOD of onusoft] failure in the tobacco crop, the itaple of the colony, it iras further 
enacted that the clergyman should receive, at his option, a substitute in cash, equal to 
eighteen shillings per hundred weight This gave rise to the celebrated lawsuit in 
which Patrick Henry made his successful debilit at the bar. The parishes in Virginia, 
In those early times, were dependent on the mother country for a supply of pastors. 
Clergymen who were of good character and fixed in comfortable livings at home were 
not easily induced to go out to the colonies. It is no disparagement to the Church of 
England, or to the piety and evangelical character of the Episcopal church in the United 
States at this period, to state, what is matter of history, that a large proportion of the 
clergy who came out to occupy these glebes, perform parochial duties, and live on a 
salary of 16,000 pounds of tobacco, were quite unfit for evangelical purposes. The te»- 
timony of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, the worthy and talented historian of the Protestant Epi^ 
copal Church of Virginia, will surely not be suspected of exaggeration. He says, ** The 
class which usually came was one unfitted, from entire ignorance of human nature, as 
well as from the absence of discretion and prudence, to appreciate the true condition of 
the country. They were utterly incapable to accommodate themselves to the perpetually 
occurring exigencies of a new country, and a state of society, of which, as the past 
afibrded no precedent, so neither could it furnish any guides to conduct. 

** Many of the clergy, therefore, were, as it might have been anticipated, unfitted for 
their stations. I'he precariousness of the tenure by which they held their livings, con- 
tributed also not a little to beget in them a spirit of indifference to the discharge of their 
duties; and to complete the list of unpropitious circumstances, the irregularities and 
crimes of an unworthy clergyman could not be visited effectually with the severities of 
ecclesiastical censure. Far removed from his diocesan, and standing in but little awe of 
the powers of his commissary, he sometimes offended religion and morals with impunity, 
and still remained in the church a reph)ach to her ministry." * 

" With such priests, it is easy to believe what is recorded of the people. The Sabbath 
day was usually spent by them in sporting, and no question seems to have been made 
whether the practice was right or wrong. And with such a people, it is not probable 
that the errors and vices of their teachers formed the subject of very serious complaints^ 
or that direct efforts were often made to displace an unworthy clergyman." f 

In a petition preferred to the Legislature in 1765, by the- clergy themselves, the 
petitioners say, *' that $o many who are a tUagraee to t?ie tniniitry find opporttmUie» 
to fiU the parishes:* 

In numerous instances we have heard from the lips of old men, lamentable descriptions 
of the immoral and profligate lives of these rectors, to which they were witnesses Id 
their youthful days. Two or three days in each week, during the season, were spent ia 
fox-hunting with their irreligious parishioners, and the dinner closed with bacchanalian 
orgies, in which the clergyman would usuallv be prominent We have seen a manu- 
script volume of poetry, composed by one of these Virginia shepherds, that for amorous 
levity would have raised the blush on the cheek of Horace. 

These clergymen were frequently the second and third sons of decayed families, who 
in morals and talents were unfitted for the army, but through the influence of some 
patron, they could obtain ** Holy orders," on condition of becoming chaplains in the 
colonies, and accepting of a tobacco stipend. They claimed the advantage of a collegiate 
education, but in the circle of frivolity and dissipation, they had accomplished but little 
more than <* going through college." 

The historian, quoting from an author of the day, says, ** Many came, such as wore 
black coats, and could babble in a pulpit, roar in a tavern, exact from their parishioners^ 
and rather by their dissoluteness, destroy than feed their flocks. Loath was the country 
to be wholly without teachers, and therefore rather retained them than be destitute : yet 
still, endeavors for better in their places, which were obtained, and these wolves ia 
sheep's clothing by their assemblies questioned, silenced, and some forced to depart the 
country." t Their destitution of religious character, and their efforts to secure the 
tobacco salary, or its substitute in cash, fixed in the minds of the great mass of the 
people that claims to a collegiate education and to a regular salary necessarily character- 
ised incompetent spiritual instructors. 

The Baptists, who were the most numerous class of dissenters, were amongst the first 
to resist the established hierarchy, llieir miotsters were generally poor men, of only a 
limited English education, but they were warm-hearted, affectionate, simple in their 
manners, and spent much of their time in gratuitous efforts to promote the spiritual 
welfare of their fellow men. The Presbyterians co-operated in the naroe good work, but 
were confined more entirely to their own congregations. Tlie Baptists travelled into the 
remote frontier settlements, often held large meetings for several days in continuance, 

* ContribotioDi to Ecelssiutieal Blstorr, i>|>. 88| 89. 

t Ibid. p. 116. 

X EeolssiuUeal History of Virgioia, p. 6& 
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ind preached the simple truths of the gospel with an unction and power that awakened 
up the common people and called out mQltitudes to hear them. These early pioneers 
were often men of respectable talents, but entirely deficient in a classical education. 
They were destitute of libraries and the ordinary means of acquiring Icnowledge ; but 
they constantly studied on x Book, and with that they l>ecame nniiliar. The parochial 
clergy, probably through the action of their friends and adherents, were regarded as 
their persecutors. The laws regulating the parishes were against them, and fines and 
imprisonment were frequently their earthly reward. 

Lynch law, also, (as popular violence is now called,) was frequently put in eseention. 
Many of the early preachers in Kentucky and Tennessee, had, while residents of Vir- 
ginia, preached to the weeping multitude without, through the grates of the prison, 
or tiad been ducked in the river, or shamefully beaten by the mob. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was natural for these men, associating as they did their cruel persecutions 
with the ** college-learned" and ** salary" clergymen, to make these the frequent topics 
of address, and to urge (heir appeals to popular sympathy against them. The people 
became thoroughly imbued with this feeling, associated as it was with all that was sacred 
in liberty of conscience, freedom to worship God without charge in form of an odious 
tobacco law, and the dearest rights of republicans. The same spirit spread through the 
CaroUnas. Presbyterians in a degree partook of the same feeling. During the revolu- 
tionary contest, the most impulsive motive of action to a Virginia Baptist, was, deliver- 
ance from a vicious ecclesiastical hierarchy, and entire liberty of conscience in religious 
worship. They, and thousands of others, t egarded the voluntary principle in religion 
as an unalienable birthright. These were the men who planted themselves in the wil- 
derness of Kentucky and Tennessee, and they carried across the mountains all the feel- 
ings, convictions, and prejudices Ihey had imbibed in the <* Old Dominion,'* against 
salaries and a collegiate education for ministers of Jesus Christ Had these good men, in 
their migrations westward, forgotten the state of things that existed in Virginia before 
the Revolution, in the days of clerical domination and ecclesiastical laws; had they taken 
the plain, common sense view that ministerial education and support are claimed and 
sanctioned in the word of God, and are alike the dictates of propriety and justice ; had 
they inculcated in a iust and scriptural manner these duties in their early mioistratione 
In the West, a vei7 different state of things would have been the result. But this la 
more than could have l>een expected from human nature. Hence the fathers of tlie 
Mississippi Valley carried with them all their prejudices and modes of action against aM 
educated and salary-sustained ministry. Kentucky and Tennessee, in habits, feelings, 
and prejudices, were but the imprint of Virginia and Carolina, and these States, by see- 
ing out swarms of settlers to all the newer States and Territories west and south, have 
produced the same impression. 

In moat of the evils of life there is an admixture of good. Deficient as they were in a 
liberal education, the ministry of these States, as approved by the whole community, 
did by their numbers and self-sacrifices, what could never have been done for want of 
the men, had the qualifications of a collegiate education been regarded as indispensable. 
They have spread the truths and influences of the gospel into every settlement, and to 
the remotest frontier. The Baptists and Methodists, chiefly, were the pioneers in the 
work. The Cumberland Presbyterians, at a later period, co-operated in the work on the 
same broad principles of action. These pioneers, in a vast multitude of caaes, have 
performed this warfare at their own charges. And whenever sustained by the people. 
It haa been in a private way, and as an expression of personal regard, rather than wages 
stipulated. A large proportion of the ministry of the Western Valley spend a vast deal 
more time than the mere labors of the Sabbath. Hundreds could be counted up who 
devote in gratuitous services, and in absence from their fomilies, more than half their 
time lor yean in succession. 

It is obvious to those who are conversant with the feelings and habits of the churches 
in the western and southwestern States, that the neglect of providing a regular and 
competent support to the ministry does not originate in the destitution of a spirit of 
liberality and generosity. No people are more lavish in providing for the accommodation 
of religious meetings. We have repeatedly witnessed, in the expenditure for a single 
camp or protracted meeting, enough to have provided a competent salary for a pastor for 
the year. But it is encouraging to notice the reform that is gradually progressing. 
Ministerial education and support are now topics of earnest discussion in all our religious 
convocations. The churches in all the States are calling for pastors of classical and 
theological education, and many can be found, who have had no opportunities of a regular 
education themselves, yet are zealous and active in urging it on the young brethren in 
the churches, whose hearts are directed to the work of the ministry. 

We have dwelt at some length on these topics, but it seemed to be necessary that this 
exposition should be given, and from the origin of the state of things in reference to our 
early ministry, no place seemed to be so appropriate as that under the head of Kentucky. 

In 1786, the Baptists had become sufficiently numerous in Kentucky to form three 
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Aa80ciatioD9,^the Elkhom, in the region north of the Kentucky River, compoied of 
three churches, Tate's Creeic, Clear Creels, and South Ellthoro ; the Souih ITentueky, 
of Separate Baptists, in the country south of the Kentucky River, consisting of four 
churches, Rubh Branch, Head of Boon's Creeic, Gilbert's Creole, and Pottenger's Creek ; 
and the SaUm, in what is now Nelson County, of four churches, as Cox's Creek, Severn 
Valley, Cedar Creek, and Bear-grass churches. 

At that period, in Virginia, the Carolinas, and in the new settlements of Kentucky, 
Baptists were divided into " Regular,*' snd " Separate." The Regular Baptists were 
professedly, and some of them very high Calvinists, and moulded after the Philadelphia 
Confession of Faith. The " Separates " orif(inated in Virginia and North Carolina, by 
the agency of Shubael Steams and Daniel Marshall, who had been formerly Congrega- 
tional Separates in the New England Slates. The Separate Baptists at this period would 
be claimed as moderate Calvinists. They were suspicious of imposing upon men's con- 
sciences any form of human creed, otherwise than the form and sulMitance of the Holy 
Scriptures ; hence many of their churches were organized without a verbal Confession 
of Faith. They usually adopted a written covenant, expressive of their obligations to 
God and to each other as members of the same church, and frequently in these cove- 
nants would t>e incorporated substantially some of the principal doctrines of Scripture. 
The two parties having become united in North Carolina in 1777, and in Virginia ia 
1787, various attempts at Union were made in Kentuckv, but for a time without success. 
The Separatee were fearful of being bound by the Cooression of Faith, and the Regulara 
were unwilling to unite without some *' form of sound words." 

The years of 1800, 1801, and 1802, were distinguished for the great revival in Ken- 
tucky. It commenced in Boone County on the Ohio River, but soon extended over a 
great part of the State. All denominations shared in the work, and though it resulted in 
extravagant excitements, nervous affections, and disorderly religious conduct, in some 
Instances, it cannot be doubted but there was a great and marvellous outpouring of the 
Divine Spirit. Of the thousands who made profession of religion, in various denomina- 
tioDs, at that period, a very large proportion gave honorable testimony to the reality of 
a saving conversion, by the sobriety and consistency of their subsequent lives. Amongst 
the Baptist churches generally, there was less of confusion and mere excitement than 
many have supposed. They were zealously affected and much engaged, but they made 
DO efibrts to produce excitement. The number of converts baptized and added to their 
churches in this revival, exceeded ten thousand. Migration has since spread them over 
a large portion of the Mississippi Valley. Doubtless this revival was a gracious and 
wonderful visitation of Divine mercy, preparatory to the establishment of the kingdom 
of Christ throughout the West. One of its happy effects was a formal union of Regulara 
and Separates in one connection, under the name of United Baptists. As this name 
designates a large proportion of the denomination throughout the States south of the 
Ohio, and west of the Mississippi, including a number of Associations in Indiana and 
Illinois, and as the « TVrms " then adopted constitute their Confession of Faith, it 
becomes necessary to insert the document in this place. 

"TSRMS of VlllOlf BKTWXEH THX ELKHORN AND SOUTH KXHTUCKT OR SEPARATE 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

" We, the Committees of the Elkhoro and South Kentucky Associations, do agree to unite on 
the following plan. 

** 1st. That the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are the infallible Word of God, and 
the only role of faith and practice. 

'* 2iid. That there is one only true God, and in the Gk>dliead or divine essence, there are 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

" 3d. That by nature we are fallen and depraved creatures. 

" 4kh. That salvation, regeneration, sanctification, and justification, are by the life, death, 
resorTeclion, and ascension of Jesus Christ. 

" 5th. That the saints will finally persevere through grace to glory. 

"6th. That believer's baptism by immersion is necessary to receiving the Lord's Sapper. 

** 7ih. That the salvation of the righteous, andpunisbroent of the wicked, will be eternal. 

** 8ih. That it is our duty to be tender and afiectionate to each other, and study the happiness 
of the children of God in general ; and to be enraged singly to promote the honor of God. 

" 9ib. And (hat the preaching Chri$t tatUd aeS^ for every tnanj shall be no bar to communion. 

" lOtb. And that each may keep «ip their associational and church government as to them 
may seem best. 

'< 11th. That a free correspondence and communion bo kept up between the churches thus 
united. 

" Unanimously agreed to by the joint committee. Ambrose Dudley, John Price, Joseph Red- 
ding, David Barrow, Robert Elkia, David Ramey, Thomas J. Chilton, Moses Bledsoe, Samuel 
Johnson." 

It should be noticed that these were not Terms of Compromise. This may be seen In 
reference to the 9th article. Some of the preachers held forth a limited atonement. 

TOL. XIV. 7 
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Otheri of the Separate order preached with equal cooacieotiouaneta general proviaioDt 
or that Chriat taated death for every man. Both parties retained their viewa, but agreed 
that this diversity should be no bar to communion. There was also some diversity in their 
viewa of church government and associational power; hence the phraseology used in the 
10th article. As BcgptUU, both parties held no sentiment or practice as binding on the 
churches or ministry, without a ** ThuB saith the Lord^** for its sanction, though they 
differed in some minor particulars as to the meaning of the Lord's sayings in the Scriptures. 

As early as 1805, some ministers and brethren in Elkhom, North District, Brackeii« 
and perhaps other Associations in Kentucky agitated the question of involuntary, beredi* 
tary slavery aa inconsistent with the CbrlsUan profession, and took a stand against it in 
principle and practice. The Elkhom Association, in 1805, expressed its dbapprobatioQ 
of ministers, churches or associations meddling with the subject of emancipation from 
alavery. This gave great offence to the emancipators, produced a rupture, and ended to 
a painful breach. In September, 1807, messengers from the churches of Licking Locust, 
Bracken, Fox Creek, West Creek, Ebenezer, Bethel, New-hope, Lawrance'a Creek» 
and Etham, met in Mason County, Ky., and organized themselves into an Aasociationy 
and named their body *< The Baptized iMkmg Loaut jiuociation. Friends to Hv^ 
tnctnUy" The ministers present were Carter Tarrant, David Barrow, Donald Holmea, 
and Hampton Pangbum. At a previous meeting held in Woodford County, August 29, 
80, and 81 sC, at which Davkl Barrow, Donald Holmes, Carter Tarrant, Jacob Grieg, 
Oeorge Smith, Samuel Lyons, John Ficklin, William Bulkley, William Hickman, wil- 
Kam Morria, and Owen Owens, ministers, were present, and about twenty brethren, a 
aeries of principles in the catechetical form were adopted, and have aince been known as 
*^ Jhrrtm^s MuleM** from their author's name. From removals, deaths, and other 
causes, the Licking Locust Association aoon disbanded. Some of the ministers and 
brethren fell back Into the ranks of the United Baptists, and others removed to Ohio and 
Indiana. As several of the existing Associations in Illinois hold to the same principles, 
and distinguish themselves by the appellative Friends to Humanity, we may as welt 
give those principles in thia place, although no longer connected with aflhirs in Ken* 
tucky. These are given as answers to vartous questions laid before the meeting in 
Woodfoid County. 

Q. *< Can any person be admitted a member of this meeting, wboae practice appears 
friendly to perpetual slavery ? 

A. <* We think not. 

Q. <* Is there any case In which persooa holding slaves may be admitted to member- 
ship in a church of Christ? 

A. **No; except in the following, viz. — Ist. In the case of a person holding youns 
slaves, and recording a deed of their emancipation at such an age as the church to which 
they oiOer may agree to. 2nd. In the case of persons who have purchased in their 
Ignorance, and are willing that the church shall say when the slaves or slave shall be 
free. 8rd. In the caae of women, whose husbands are opposed to emancipation. 4th. 
In the case of a widow, who has it not in her power to liberate them. 6th. .In the case 
of idiots, eld age, or any debility of body that prevents such slave from procuring a 
sufficient support ; and some other cases, which we would wish the churches to be at 
liberty to judge of agreeably to the principles of humanity. 

Q. ** Shall members in union with us be at liberty in any case to purchase slaves ? 

A. *< No ; except It be with a view to ransom them from perpetual slavery, in such a 
way as the church may approve." 

The progress of the Baptists in Kentucky at various periods has been somewhat 
diverse. At times there have been unpleasant dissensions in some of the Associations. 
About tlie period of the controversy concerning emancipation in the Elkhorn Association 
a dispute about property arose between two individuals, which by unskilful and improper 
management produced a wide breach, and terminated in the division of the Association, 
and the formation of the Licking Association. In 1830-31, another series of divisions 
resulted from the propaffation of the peculiar tenets of Mr. Alexander Campbell, of 
Bethany, Brooke county, v a. Churches became divided, ministers shifted their ground, 
and unpleasant feelings abounded. Of late years Mr. Campbell, who was once recog- 
nized as a Baptist minister, attempts to show that he has not departed from acknowledged 
Baptist principles as far as his former brethren believe, but that he uses the terms regen- 
eration, conversion, salvation, &c. in a diflferent sense from what' he regards as the 
technical meaning of the theologian. 

In a former period some tittle tM-each was made by a man by the name of Easton, who 
with portions of two or three churches were dropped from the Elkhorn Association for 
defective, if not directly heterodox veiws of the person and the atonement of Christ. ^ 

These breaches, however, were soon heated by accessions of converts and revivals. 
The churches of this State have lost in their ministry and membership, to no small amount, 
from the constant emigration to nepw States. Our churches in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi contain large aumben who professed religion in the revivals of 
Kentucky. 
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Some of the leaven imported from Virginia still remains, manifested in the form of 
opposition to missionary societies, and otiier organized systems of benevolence. A very 
lai^ majority of tlie churches and brettiren, however, now profess to encourage su^ 
institutions. 

As early as 1802, the Elkhom Association adopted measures to send a missionary to the 
Indians. The project was not carried into effect. The first visit of the late Rev. Luthxr 
Rick to this State in 1816, awakened up much feeling among the churches, and called 
forth the most liberal contributions of any part of the United States. Bv 1816, six 
societies for Foreign Missions, auxiliary to the Baptist Board, had been organized, and in 
1817, two delegates, brethren Warder and Hodgen, were in the Triennial Convention. 

In 1818, one of these auxiliaries, ** Tke Kentucky Baptht Society for propagating the 
Goapdj* established an Indian School at the Great Crossings in Scott County, and 
through the agency of Elder John Ficklin, obtained eight or ten young Indians from 
Missouri. For several years, this school was under the supervision of this society, aided' 
by occasional donations from the national government. It resulted in the establishment 
oi the Choctaw Acadbmt, at the Blue Springs, in the same county, and has been 
sustained wholly by government funds in the form of annuities to the Indians. The 
number of students for some years has exceeded 100 annually. Some hundreds have 
received the rudiments of education withlappropriate moral and religious instruction, and 
a number have gone through a course of study equal to a full collegiate course. This 
Institution is located on the farm, and has been under the paternal care of Col. R. M. 
iohnaon, the late Vice Prerident of the United States. 

The pecuniary pressure of 1820^21, in Kentucky, with other causes, lessened missisn- 
ary contributions, the impulse produced by the visits of Mr. Rice partially died awmy. 
Mod but little was done for several years. 

Meligioui Pertodicale. 

Atwat the year 1826, Elder Spencer Clacks a most worthy, ptous and active minister, 
established a weekly religious paper, at Bloomfield, in Nelson County, called the Btiqttiit 
MUeorder. This paper aided in no small degree in arousing up the denomination to more 
active and systematic measures for the promotion of the Redeemer's kingdom. The 
Recorder was continued till the close of 1829, when Mr. Clack retired from the editorial 
cliair, and subsequently removed to Palmyra, Mo., where, in 1882, he fell a victim to the 
cholera. In January, 1880, Mr. Uriel B. Chambers commenced the *' Baptiet Chronicle 
and Literary Megitier" a monthly pamphlet, of respectable character, which he con- 
tinued three years, when he merged it in a weekly paper, which he entitled " The Croee 
<md Baptiei Banner.** . Eventually this paper became merged in the **Bapti$t Journal " 
of Cincinnati. 

The Kentucky brothren, not satisfied without a paper as the emn of the denomination 
In tlieir own State, encouraged a talented young brother, Mr. John L. Waller, to com* 
mence ** The BapHtt Banner** at Sbelbyville. This was removed to Louisville, and 
at the commencement of 1888, purchased and enlarged by J. Eliot fc Co., with the view 
of establishing a large weekly periodical, that would receive the patronage and meet the 
acceptance of the denomination through a large portion of the Valley of the Mississippi. 
Mr. Waller still continued the editor. Previous negociations, which met the approval 
<iC the brethren in Illinois, having l>een completed, the " Weitem Pioneer** conducted 
by J. M. Peck, was united to the Banner, and the paper took the name of ** The Baptist 
Banner and Western Pioneer** It is now Issued on a larger sheet than any other Baptist 
publication in the world. Subsequently an arrangement was made with the Rev. R. B. 
C. Howel of Nashville, Tenn., editor and proprietor of *< The Baptist^** a monthly 
Imperial quarto, and still later with the ** South Weetem Luminary,* a Mississippi and 
Alabama paper. By these several arrangements, the Banner and Pioneer has not only 
secured the confidence and support of a large majority of the denomination in the great 
valley, amongst which several thousands are circulated weekly, but it has obtained a 
strong editorial corps. Mr. Waller having retired from the more laborious part of editorial 
4]uty to engage in the sgency of the General Association, though he still continues a 
contributor to its columns, his place is supplied by the Rev. W. C. Buck, whose time is 
•devoted to the oflSce. The co-editors are J. M. Peck of Illinois, R. B. C. Howell of 
Tennessee, A. R. Hinckley of Indiana, and W. C. Crane of Alabama. This system of 
mutual co-operation appears to work well, and the joint stock paper exerts an influence 
great and beneficial throughout the wide range of its circulation. The PKSioDiCAZt 
PRESS has proved its importance and value in moulding tiie character and directing the 
energies of the denomination in these States. 

Literary IhstihUione. 

Some twelve -or fifteen years since a Baptist by name of Issachar Pawling devised 
Id his will, a fund for the education of pious young men, approved by the churches, for 
4lie ministry. This fund, known by the name of the PawHng Fund^ amounts to 
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twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars, the intereit of whieh only U to he applied §or 
the purpose designed, in January, 1829, the Legislature granted a charter of incorpora- 
tion, with the special view of protecting and applying this fund to " The TVuslees of 
the Kentucky Education Society** with authority to establish a college. A building 
erected for an academy at Georgetown, in Scott County, with other valuable property 
and donations, was offered and accepted, and the institution opened in 1830, under the 
presidency of Rev. Joel S. Bacon. The secessions from the Baptist ranks to those of the 
** Reformers,*' under Mr. Campbell, and the unfortunate selection of some others, whose 
doctrinal views were hyper-calvinistic, and opposed to what is usually termed a theO' 
logical education in the ministry, caused dissensions in the Board of Trustees, and re- 
sulted in the resignation of the president and some of the professors, and for a season, 
threatened to terminate this noble beginning, to provide for the education of the Baptift 
ministry in this State. Through a merciful Providence, and by the indefatigable effi>rt8 
of a few efficient brethren, the college was again placed under Baptist control, and the 
late Rev. R. Giddings chosen president, and with him were associated a respectable 
faculty. In 1839, Mr. Giddings, by a most devoted spirit, and untiring exertions, raised 
a fund for the endowment of the institution and to enlarge its means for ministerial edu- 
cation, exceeding (100,000, which Is secured by notes drawing interest. Just at the 
completion of this great work, he was attacked with fever, and sunk into an early grave ! 
His name, virtues and labors will long he held in remembrance by the Baptists of 
Kentucky. The college is now in a prosperous condition, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Howard Malcom, with an able faculty, and nearly 100 students, of which some 
8 or 10 are preparing for the ministry. 

General Association, 

At the session of the Elkhorn Association in 1831, a conference of ministers and 
brethren was held for consultation on the condition of the denomination, and to suggest 
modes of operation to promote its interest and that of religion generally. The conclusion 
was that some organized system of mutual co-operation in jnissionary and other works 
of benevolence, that should rally and combine all those who were disposed for such 
modes of religious operation wae necessary. The Baptist Convention of Kentucky was 
soon formed, and commenced, on a small scale, home missionary operations. These have 
been enlarged and the Convention changed into " The General Association of Baptists 
in Kentucky.** Under this organization, which was effected in 1837, the denomination 
i> making rapid progress. A prominent object of this combination is to provide pastors 
for the churches, and arouse them up to provide the means of support Much, very 
much has already been accomplished. 

Within three years, by the instrumentality of pastoral labors, missionaries, and voluntary 
evangelists, nearly 80,000 converts have been baptized, and the churches have increased 
in numbers about 20 per cent., with a vast increase of the spirit of union and mutual 
co-operation. Still there are ministers and churches, and some associations that are 

Saralyzed with an Antinomian influence, opposed to the various organized forms of gospel 
enevolence, and who refuse co-operation with their more active brethren. 

Other Benevolent Associations, 

The " China Mission and Roberts* Fund Society " was formed in 1886, to aid in 
sending the gospel to China, and the Rev. I. J. Roberts is patronized as its missionary. 
This society co-operates with the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. In Msy, 1839, a 
special convention of the denomination was held at Lexington for several days, during 
which the subject of missions, Bible societies, education, &c. underwent full and able 
discussions. At the close was formed ** The Kenttuiky and Foreign Bible Society, 
auxiliary to the American and Foreign Bible Society,** Several branch societies 
already exist. A "Ministerial Conference*' for the cultivation of harmony, and for 
mutual improvement in theology, has been formed amongst a large circle of ministers in 
a central part of the State. Though much has been gained within a few years, much 
remains to be done by the denomination in Kentucky. The ** General Convention of 
Western Baptists," which met for several years In Cincinnati, held its last session at 
Louisville, and appointed its session for 1841 in that city. 

We have devoted a large space to our Notes on Kentucky, but desire it to be under- 
fltood, to avoid repetition, that much in the development of principles of action, of char- 
acter, habits and circumstances, equally apply to the denomination in the other States in 
the Western Valley. 

Kentucky, within a few years, has lost some of her most efficient ministers by death, 
while many more have gone with the flood of emigration to other and newly settled 
States. Of the deceased, the names of Noel, Warder, Warfield, Wilson, Moorman, and 
many 4Mbera will be long held in grateful remembrance. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Tbii Sute, by natural divisions, is arrang^ed into the Eastern, Middle, and Western 
districts. The Cumberland mountains, separate Eastern from Middle Tennessee, and 
(he highlands that divide the watera of the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers, form the 
line ofseparation between the Middle and Western districts. Presbyterians from North 
Carolina were the earliest religious emigrants to this region, then constituting a portion 
of that State. The firat settlements were made on the waters of Uolstein and Clinch 
rivers, in East Tennessee, and here the firat Baptist churches were organized. The firat 
two churches, formed about 1765, when the country was a wilderness, were subse- 
quently dispersed in the Indian war of 1774. One of these churches was on Clinch 
river. About 1780, several ministera, and a number of membera emigrated from Vir* 
ginia and North Carolina, and formed one or more churches, which, in 1781, had increased 
to five or six churches. These, by messengera held a semi-annual conference for a 
period. In 1786, the Holstein Association was organized by the churches of Kendrick's 
Creek, Bent Creek, Beaver Creek, Grassy Cove, Cherokee, North Fork of Holstein, 
and Lower French Broad, including seven ministera. in 1802, this Association con- 
tained 36 churches and about 8,000 membera, spread over a vast tract of country. A 
division became necessary and the Tennessee Association was organized the same year. 
Some of the churches in each of these Associations were in the southwestern comer ot 
Virginia. In 1809, East Tennessee had 60 churches, SO ministera, and 3,000 membera. 

The town of Nashville, in Middle Tennessee, was founded in 1780, by Gen. James 
Robertson, who, with about 40 families, penetrated the wilderness about 800 miles to the 
rich valley on Cumberland river. Membera of Baptist churches were amongst the emi- 
grants to the Cumberland settlements from the first, but we learn of the formation of 
CIO other churches until 1791. From that date churches were gathered, and in 1796 an 
Association of five churches was organized, called Mero District, a name that compre- 
hended then the civil division of the Cumberland Valley. John Grammar is the only 
minister's name we find on record in this District as early as 1790, and probably he 
resided in the border of Kentucky. The ministera in the Associated churches in 1796, 
were Daniel Brown, Joseph Dorris, Nathan Arnett, and Patrick Mooney. The Sulphur 
Fork church, the oklest in the District, was constituted by Elders John Taylor, and Am- 
brose Dudley of the Elkhorn Association, in 1791. The Mero District Association, with 
its churches, moved on harmoniously and successfully till 1800, at which period it had 
increased to 18 churches, 16 ministers, and about 1,200 membera. The harmony of the 
•churches was now interrupted by an attempt to exercise ecclesiastical authority, in the 
discipline of a church, for holding in fellowship a minister of alleged unchristian con- 
duct. It i.^ characteristic of Baptist ecclesiastical polity, and reganled by them as a New 
Testament principle, that each church possesses entire power of discipline over its mem- 
bera, and that an association of churches, or any other body, has no power, directly or 
indirectly to interfere. Unfortunately in this case, complaint was made to the Associa- 
tion in 1801, and that body proceeded to examine into the charges. Though many and 
grievous things were proved against the offender, yet nothing to justify the Association 
in his exclusion. A reconsideration was obtained in 1802, but with no different reaults. 
The Association having relinquished the case of discipline, could not easily extricate the 
•churches from the difficulties in which they had become involved. In 1803, the breth- 
ren resorted to the singular expedient of dissolving the Association and forming a new 
one. This took the name of Cumberland^ and included all the churches which tMkmged 
to the old one, except four small churches, which, with the implicated minister, con- 
tinued for a few yeara the name of Mero. We record this case as a beacon to Baptists 
against associational interference with any case of church discipline. Every instance of 
euch interference, within our knowledge, has resulted disastrously. 

The Cumberland Association commenced with fifteen churches, but its prosperity was 
0uch from revivals and immigration, that in three veara (1806,) it had increased to 39 
churches and nearly 2,000 memben. Out of its churches the Red River AsaociatioD 
was formed the same year ; a part of the churches being in Kentucky. Another divi- 
eion in 1809 produced the Concord Association. A powerful and extensive revival of 
religion in 1811 and 1812, caused large accessions to the churches in this District. 
Those in the Cumberland Association reported 1,081 converts baptized on a profession of 
fiuth in Christ, in 1812. 

Elk River Association was formed of five churches in 1808, on the southern side of the 
State and along Elk River, a prominent branch of the Tennessee. In 1812 it contained 
24 churches, 16 ministera, and 2,322 members. The accessions by baptism in the great 
revival of 1812, were upwards of 1,000. 

About 1820, the tract of coimtry west of the Tennessee river attracted the attention of 
emigrants, and soon after a few Baptist churches were formed. This region is now com- 
f reheaded in the Western District. An Asaociation called Western District was formed 
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in 1822. Ofiti early progress and that of others in this region we know nothing. In 
1881, it numbered 18 churches, five ordained and two licensed ministers, and 451 mem- 
bers. At the same period there were Big Hatchee, Little River (partly in Kentucky) 
Forked- Deer, Obion, and Clark*s River Associations in that part of Tennessee called the 
Western District. Mississippi River Association was organized in that District in 1881. 
In 1883, the report of its minutes are 18 churches, five ordained ministers, and 802 
members. 

The Tenneuee BaptUt ConverUian was formed in October, 1833. It is composed 
of deleptes from churches, and of the Eastern and Western Auxiliary Conventions. 
The object of this organization is to devise and execute plans for publishing ttie Gospel 
in destitute parts of the State, and to aid feeble churches in sustaining pastors. Tiiis 
movement was the occasion of calling forth opposition from numerous churches and 
some associations to this body as a combined mode of operation, more formidable, per- 
haps, in its first appearance, than in any Western State, and, as in other parts, resulted 
in divisions, and declarations of non-fellowship in some of the Associations. It may be 
observed here that opposition to missionary efforts is avowedly not opposition to preach- 
ing the Gospel to the destitute. Opposers plead that organized societies, under the name 
AM form of Misstoaary, Bible, Sunday school. Education, Tract, or Temperance, are 
unknown in the word of God, — that ehurehet of the professed disciples of Christ are the 
only organization known to the New Testament ; hence it is maintained, that as all these 
societies are the contrivances of men, they are not agreeable to the mind of Christ, and 
therefore should be disowned by his churches. The cause of this opporition may be 
justly traced to the doetiine and spirit of Antinomianism, the seeds of which were sown 
in the early churches in the West. The party who rank as the opposers of Missionary 
organizations in this State, have obtained the name of the JV*et0 I^it party, from having 
introduced a new tent into the fellowship of the churches. This class, though somewlut 
numerous at present in Tennessee, are losing ground, while those who espouse the cause 
of associated benevolent action are fast increasing. 

The establishment of a monthly periodical in imperial quarto form, by the Rev. R. B. 
C. Howell at Nashville, in 1885, was a measure of no small importance. The preceding 
year, a Mr. Wood commenced the publication of the We$tem Baptist Mbnitor^ a semi- 
monthly sheet, in East Tennessee, which was subsequently removed to Alabama. Mr. 
Howell's paper was called **Thb Baptist," and continued its monthly issue till the 
commencement of its fourth year, when it was merged in the Banner and Pioneer. The 
talents, influence and untiring effi>rts of Mr. Howell, since he entered upon the pastoral 
relation with the Baptist church in Nashville, in 1834, aided as he has been by able 
coadjutors, have produced important changes hi the aspect of things in the Baptist de- 
nomination in Tennessee. 

The proceedings of tlie Seventh Annual Sesskm of the Baptist State Convention of 
Tennessee, for 1840, is a buslneas-like document, filled with important matter. It shows 
<hat revives of religion have prevailed extensively under the labors of the Missionaries, 
-—that Home Missions, Foreign Missions, Ministerial Educatkxi, Bible distributWrn, Bible 
classes, Sabbath schools. Temperance, and other good works occupy the attention, enlist 
the energies and prayers, and call forth the contributions of the denomination. The 
Auxiliary Convention of East Tennessee reports the employment of eight missionaries, 
two of whom were volunteers who jointly had travelled 6,082 miles, and six of them 
epent 603 days, preached 752 sermons, baptized 482 converts, attended various protracted 
«nd otiier special meetings, and ascertained the converrion of 1,136 persons on their 
cespective fields of labor. 

The Auxiliary Convention of West Tennessee reports the employment of six mission- 
aries for a part of the year, who in the aggregate travelled 9,268 miles, preached 664 ser- 
mons, bapUxed 70 converts, and ordained four ministers and eight deacons. Extensive 
revivals followed their labors, and many converts were baptized by the pastors of 
churches and other local preachers. 

The Convention reports the labors of nine missionaries, (including the General Agent, 
and a special volunteer a^ncy of five weeks by Mr. Howell,) and the amount of five 
years and one week of fime, and the number of sermons preached, equal to one each 
cay. The number of baptisms by the missionaries and co-operating ministers, not less 
than 1,000. A summary for the whole State shows the employment of 21 missionaries, 
who ordained 11 ministers and 10 deacons, constituted several churches, and baptized 
«bout 2,600 converts. 

The Baptist Educatioit Socixtt op TsicirKssBX, held its tenth annual meeting 
«t Nashville, October, 1840. Its object is to aid young men who are approved by the 
churches, for the ministry. A similar society was formed in the Western District, in 
1836, and some efibrt was made to establish a seminarv. A similar arrangement had 
been meditated in East Tennessee. The great demand for an educated ministry, and 
the liberal proffer made by the churches and brethren, gave origin to the plan of the 
OwMH Ofitncrssly ^f ZbHtcsace* la be compMed of branches* locaAed ia fiaatem, 
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Middle, and Wettera Tenoesiee. These colleget are to be under the direetioQ of a 
Facalty, consisting of a Professor of Mathematics, a Professor of Languaf^es, and an English 
Teacher, with additional Professors at the University proper, which will be located in 
the Middle District. The President will superintend the interests of all, and spend a 
portion of his time in giving lectures at each Branch. A Board of Trustees were organ- 
iied and the Rev. B.F. Farnsworth elected President of (he Uniyersity. 

The Ttnneuee Baptut Bible AsBoeiation was formed in 1889. Its object is to aid in 
the translation and publication of the Scriptures in heathen and other destitute lands. 

The 7>fifief see BaptUt Foreign JlHaeion Society was orgsnized in 1816, as an auxiliary 
to the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions. Its contributions for 1840 were $812. Con* 
tributions for Foreign Missions, have been made frequently through other channels. 

ILLINOIS. 

This State stretches along the eastern side of the Missisrippi river from the mouth of the 
Ohio, for the distance of nearly 700 miles, to follow its meanderings. It extends from 37 
to 42 degrees 80 minutes north latitude. Its extreme lensth is 884 miles, and its extreme 
width 2& miles; its averase width 150 miles. Its area, including a comer of lake Michigan* 
60,000 square miles. No State has an equal amount of rich, arable land. The population 
in 1840, taking the highest rates in each county, from the returns of both the United States, 
and State census, amounted to 490,000; — making an increase in five years, of 220,000. 

The Baptists were the first Protestant Christians to enter this region, llie conquest of 
the country by Qeo. George Rogers Clark, in 1778, and the organisation of a civil 

Kvemment by Virginia, opened the way for American emigpration, and by 1786, a num- 
r of families had settled on the American Bottom, and in the hill country of what is now 
Monroe County. They came chiefly from Western Virginia, and Kentucky. In 1787* 
Elder James Smith, a Baptist minister, whose name Is found on the first table for 
Kentucky, made them a visit, and preached the gospel with good effect. A few families 
fi-om their first settlement, had been in the habit of keeping the Sabbath, governing their 
children, and holding meetings for rellgpous purposes. At that period there were none 
who bad been members of churches. Their method of observing the Sabbath was to 
meet, sing hymns, and one would read a chapter from the Scriptures, or a sermon from 
some author. No public prayer was made till after the visit of Smith, and some had 
professed to be converted. It deserves to be noted that the descendants of these fomiliee 
are now exceedingly numerous, that a very large proportion ire professors of religion» 
that they are marked for industry, sobriety and gooo order in their families, that there ie 
not an immoral person among all their descendants, and that of one family are five brothers 
who are ministers of the gospel. James Smith visited the settlements in Illinois three 
times. The Indians made sequent depredations, and on one occasion they captured Smith* 
and conveyed him prisoner to their town on the Wabash. The people of Illinois, tliough 
extremely poor, raised $170 lor his ransom. In 1798, Joseph Lillard, a Metliodist 
preacher visited this remote settlement. In the commencement of 1794, Ekier Josiab 
Dodge of Kentucky, made a visit to the Illinois country, and in the month of February, 
baptized James Lemen, Sen., Catharine Lemeo his wife, John Gibbons, and Isaac Enochs. 
No church was organized on the occasion. Early in 1796, Elder David Badgley removed 
his family from Virginia, to this land of promise, and on the 28th of May the same year, 
constituted the New Design church of 28 members. Mr. Badgley had preached to the 
people for several weeks previously, in a revival, aided by Joseph Chance, an exhorter, 
and had baptized 15 converts. An association called the lUinois Union was organized 
in 1807, consisting of five churches. New Design, Mississippi Bottom, Richland, Wood- 
River and Silver Cr^ek, four ministers, David Bad|rley, William Jones, Robert Brazil, 
and Joseph Chance, and 62 members. In 1809, difficulties arose on the questfon of a 
eorreapoodence with the Associations in Kentucky, where slaves were hekl. Those who 
declined correspondence adopted the appendage, '* Friends to Humanity," to the term 
Baptist, which they still retain. In other respects they accord with the Baptists gener- 
ally. The South District, North District, Saline, Vandalia, and Colored Associations in 
Illinois, and the Missouri District, a small body in Missouri, are of this class. Corree* 
pondence, co-operation and feifowship exist between these Associations and other Asso- 
ciations and the Convention in Illinois, though by tacit consent it does not extend beyond 
that State. The peculiarities of the Friends of Humanity have been presented in our 
notes on Kentucky. The ** United Baptists," re-oiganized tliemselves by a subsequent 
meeting into the " Illinois United Baptiit Association," which, in 1812, included 8 
churches. 4 in Illinois and 4 in Missouri* and 4 ordained and two licensed preachers. A 
third party grew out of the division, of two or three small churches which still claimed 
to be the " Illinois Unkm," but which in 1819 merged in the Illinois Association, which 
at that period numbered 10 churches, 8 ministers, and 194 members. The Friends of 
Humanity in 1821, reported 4 churches, 9 ordained ministers and 186 members. The 
•abject of both Foreign and Domestic missums, was introdnoed into the IlMneis AasoeiatioD 
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in 1818, and met with approbation, and a social organization for misnon and education 
purposes was recommended to be formed in conjunction with the Bethel and Missouri 
Associations west of the Mississippi, the same autumn. This organization was called 
*< The United Society for the Spread of the Gospel." Its object was ** to aid in spreading 
the gospel and promoting common schools in (he Western parts of America, both amongst 
the whites and Indians. The labors* of this Society will be noticed in our notes on 
Missouri. The missionaries employed to preach to the destitute in Illinois were David 
Badgley and William Jones. Two churches, Little Wabash and Lamolte, were gathered 
on the eastern side of the Illinois Territory in 1815, which appear on the minutes of the 
Wabash District Association of that year. Thomas Kennedy was a licensed preacher and 
a member of the latter church. In 1820 the churches of Lamotte, Little Village, Grand 
Prairie, Little Wabash and Glady Fork existed in the settlements near the Wabash River, 
and were connected with the Wabash District Association. They numbered jointly ISO 
members. The same year (1820) the Muddy River Baptist Association, consisting of six 
churches, four preachers, and 150 members, was formed in the south-eastern part of the 
State. Some of the churches had been in existence several years and connected with an 
association in Kentucky. In 1818, the eccentric Daniel Parker, removed from Tennessee 
to Crawford County, 111., of whose doctrine some notice will be given under Indiana. 
His efforts against missions produced divisions in the Associations in Illinois, so that the 
Illinois AssMiation declared a virtual non-fellowship with missionary operations in 1824, 
and similar declarations were made by other associations at sulraequent periods. Fop 
seyeral years very few revivals of religion were enjoyed and the principal additions to the 
churches were from immigration. The Friends of Humanity were the most active in 
preaching to the destitute, and received considerable accessions by conversions. In 1830, 
they had two Associations in this State, (besides one in Missouri,) which included 19 
churches, 25 ministers, and 632 members. Successive revivals, under the preaching of 
ministers and students connected with Rock Spring Seminary, produced churches at 
Edwardsville, Rock Spring and Upper Alton, which were formed without any direct 
connection with the existing 8ut>divistons of the denomination. After due consultation a 
circular was sent forth by these churches, inviting a conference with Baptist ministers 
and brethren, without distinction of party, to consult on the interests of religion and devise 
measures to secure harmony and mutual co-operation amongst the churches and brethren 
in Illinois in advancing the Redeemer's kingdom. In response, about 25 ministers and 
a large number of private brethren met at Edwardsville in October, 1830. After orga- 
nization and mutual consultation, committees were appointed to prepare reports on Uie 
following subjects, which were subsequently presented and adopted. 

1. On the condition of the Baptist churches in this State. 2. On the proceedings ol 
the Illinois Association in its declaration of non-fellowship with missionaries. 3. On 
terms of union amongst the churches. 4. On a system of travelling preaching, to supply 
destitute churches and settlements. 6. To prepare an address to the Baptist denomi- 
nation throughout Illinois. 6. On finance and printing. An impressive circular waa 
prepared and sent forth, and a " Union meeting " appointed to be held at the saqie place 
in July, 1831, for further consultation. The conference also advised the three unasso- 
ciated churches before named, to form a new association, and which might be regarded 
as a rallying point of union. This was done, and the new organization took the name 
of the Edwardsville Baptist ^isociation. Its statistics at that period were 3 churches, 
I ordained and 2 licensed preachers, and 77 members, three 'fourths of whom had been 
baptized within two years. This Association, after dismissing two churches to other 
Associations, had 12 churches, 13 ordained and 7 licentiate ministers, and 591 members, 
at its eleventh session in May, 1840. 

The year 1831, opened with a ministers* meeting of unusual interest at Rock Spring. 
A aeries of resolutions were adopted, of which one was a solemn pledge to make special 

}»rayer for each other's children. Ministers in the Western States have to be absent 
rom their families much of their time, and sometimes many weeks in succession. It 
deserves note that all the families of the ministers who entered into this covenant have 
since been remarkably blessed of God. Many of their families are large, but few of their 
children remain unconverted. A series of interesting revivals followed during the year 
1831, and part of 1832, and more than 1,000 converts were baptized and added to the 
churches. 

In 1883, at the ** Union meeting,*' preliminary measures were adopted to constitute a 
convention, and which was consummated in 1834, with the name of the ** Baptist Con- 
vention of Illinois." Its objects are to collect and publish statistical accounts of the 
churches and associations in this State — to devise and execute plans to promote travelling 
preaching, and supplying destitute churches and neighborhoods with the preached gospel 
— to promote ministerial education, and aid in promoting education in general — to pro- 
mote and extend union and harmony among Baptists in Illinois — and to circulate infor- 
mation by the press and other means, and especially on those subjects that pertain more 
immediately to our denomination. 
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Ite diversity of objects and its plan of operations make it auxiliary to the Baptist Board 
of Foreign Missions, the American Baptist Home Mission Society, the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the American Baptist Publication and Sunday School Society. 
In Home Mission operations, for the year euding October 15, 1840, including volunteer 
missionary services reported, the amount is 3,654 days, or upwards of ten years, in per- 
forming which the missionaries travelled about 20,000 miles, preached about 2,100 ser- 
mons, besides a large number of lectures, exliortations and addresses, baptized 800 
converts, and reported the baptism of 200 more by other ministers on their fields of 
labor, aided in constituting 20 churches, besides visiting fAmilies, tract distribution, visit- 
ing Sabbath and weelc'd»y schools, and in a great variety of ways promoting the cause 
of truth and righteousness. An estimate of the voluntary mistsionary labor by Baptist 
ministers who have made no specific report, but known to the Secretary, would equal 
2,000 days, in co-operation, and forming this Convention, at the close of 1840, there 
were 18 associations, 159 churches, 98 ordained and 42 licensed ministers, and 6,921 
members. 800 converts were reported as having been baptized. 

The number of Associations in the State that do not co-operate with the Convention, 
some of which have declared non-fellowship with all benevolent societies, and others 
remain in a neutral attitude, are fourteen. These include about 185 churches, 106 min- 
isters, and about 5,000 members. Tlie number baptized in this connection in 1840, is 
about 800. 

There is also a class of Baptists, known in the Western States as ** Reformers/' or 
'* Campbellites," from their afiinity to the peculiar views of Alexander Campbell. In 
Illinois, they have 103 churches, probably 75 preachers and expounders of iIm word, and 
4,929 members. 

Periodical Presa. 

In 1829. a weekly paper, called the ** Pioneer of the Mi$$iiiippi Vafley" was estab- 
lished at Rock Spring, and continued in that form for one year, it was then issued for 
one year in a pamphlet form, semi-monthly, under the name of the *^ fVttiem Pioneer.*^ 
Another small periodical was issued for a period, monthly, from the same press, and 
called the ** Western Baptist." Its specific object was to counteract the antinomianism 
of Daniel Parker, and tiie peculiarities of Mr. Campbell. In 1832, both were merjeed in 
one, and issued on a medium sheet semi- monthly, by^the name of ** The Pioneer and 
Western Baptist** Another change in 1836, brought out the ** Western Pvmeer** 
weekly, on an imperial sheet, issued from Upper Alton, and which in January, 1839, was 
united with the Baptist Banner as already noticed. The same press, for two years, pub- 
lished a small monthly quarto, called ** The Sunday School Bauner,** and devoted to the 
purposes of the Illinois Sunday School Union. 

The periodical press has had no small influence in moulding the character of that 
portion of the Baptist denomination, who are engaged in benevolent societies. 

Literary and Theological Institutions. 

In 1827, the ** Rock Spring Theological and High School** was opened. Rock 
Spring is a country situation, 18 miles east of St. Louis, and en the great stage road 
to Vincennes and Louisville. The seminary commenced with 25 students of both sexes, 
which number in a few weeks were increased to 100. At that period no school for 
boarders under Protestant direction, existed in Illinois or Missouri. In 1831, the school 
closed with the view of its removal to Upper Alton, as the commencement of a college. 
The institution opened again In 1832, under the name of ** Mton Seminary.'* During 
two or three years, as at Rock Spring, the school was composed of male and female 
students. The number of different students annually, was from 80 to 90. A charter for 
a collesre was granted hy the Legislature during its session of 1834-5, under the name of 
the ** JIHon CoUef(e of Illinois" In consequence of the liberal donation of ten thofi" 
Band dollars made in 1835, by Dr. Benjamin Shurtleff of Boston, Ms., the name 
in the charter has been changed to that of ** Shurtleff College of Man, lUinois** 

Id 1836-7, the whole number of different students during the year waa 82 

Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 22 

In 1837-8, whole number, 83 

Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 85 

Id 1838-9, whole number, 78 

Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 86 

In 1839-40, whole number, 101 

Pursuing preparatory, classical, or collegiate studies, 48 

At the commencement of the academical year, In September, 1889, two classes were 
formed in the collegiate department. But in recitations do separation has been made 
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between these classes and those students pursuing only a ptrtial collegiate coune. To 
accommodate the circumstances of the country, and the situation of many young meo 
who cannot well pass through a full collegiate course, means are provided in tlM pre* 
paratory department for a partial course, by select branches, but a full collegiate course 
IS designed to be equal to the highest standard of education in the New England Colleges. 
A principle laid down by the Faculty is that every branch taught shall be thoroughly 
studied. The Scriptures, by the laws oi the College, in all its departments, have bees 
ronde a text-book. The esiremes of sectarian bigotry and infidel neglect will be avoided. 
This is a principle, we tblok, adopted in all the colleges in the West, which are under 
the patronage of any Protestant Christian denomination. 

The Board of Instruction are Rev. Washington Leverett, ProfessoT of Mathematie* 
and Natural Philosophy, Rev. Zenas B. Newman, English and Classical Teacher, Rev. 
Warren Leverett, Principal of the Preparatory Department Rev. I. T. Hinton, of 
Chicago, has been chosen President of the College, but his acceptance of the trust is yet 
undecided. *^ AUon Theological Seminary" in its official arrangements, is distiuci 
from Shurtleff College, and designed as the foundation for a complete Theological InstK 
tution. At present, several young men are pursuing studies preparatory to the Christiait 
ministry. A number who were former members of this institution, or of the one at 
Rock Spring, are now filling important stations as pastors of churches, or travelling mil* 
sionarles in the western States. 

The Alton Theological Seminary is open for those only who give evidence ef genuine 
piety, with suitable gifts and attainments, and of being infiuenced by pi:oper motives, in 
wishing to pursue theological studies, or who give evidence of having been called to the 
work of the gospel ministry, and who, moreover, present certificates from churches of 
which they are members, approving of their devoting themselves to this work. 

Courte of Study. — The regular and full course of study embraces Biblical Literature, 
Ecclesiastical History, Biblical Theology, Pastoral Duties, and in short the varloue 
studies and exercises appropriate to a Theological Seminary, designed to assist those whe 
would understand the BiUe clearly, and as faithful ministers of Christ inculcate its divine 
tei^sons roost successfully. 

Those, however, who are prevented by age, or other circumstances from pursuing e 
full course of study, may pursue a short one in English only, and attend to those branchee 
which have the most direct bearing upon the sacred work of the ministry, such as Bibli- 
cal Geography, and Oriental Customs, General Principles of interpreting the Sacred 
Scripttires, the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity, Church History, Pastoral Duties, &c. 

The academical year in the College commences in September, and is divided into three 
terms, two of 14 weeks each, and one of 15 weeks. Commencement is the last Wed- 
nesday in July. 

The expenses of tuiUon in the collegiate department, and in classical studies in the 
preparatory department, $20 per annum. In English studies, $16. 

The Library both of the ** Seminary,*^ and the •* College,'^ consists of about 1,000 
volumes. The buildings arc, 1st. Tlie " Aeademic Hall,** a building of brick, 42 feet 
long and 32 wide, two stories high, erected in 1882. 2nd. The ** Seminary Hall and 
Mrfectory" erected in 1836. The main body is 42 feet by 88, consisting ef a baaement 
containing kitchens, dining hall, &c., two stories, and an attic above, with wings ap- 
pended. This is the property of the Theological Seminary, but occupied for College 
purposes. 3d. The " College Edifice,** of brick, 120 feet leng, and 44 wide, four storiee 
in height, to contain 56 rooms. This building was erected and enclosed in 1840, but 
remains unfinished. The College owns a quantity of town lots in Upper Alton, and 
about 800 acres of valuable land adjoining, with two or three tracts of unimproved land la 
other counties. It^has a fund of about ^4,200 on interest, the proceeds of an improved ferm^ 
the donation of the Hon. Cyrus Edwards, towards the endowment of the Professorslilp 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; ^3,000, the moiety of the ShurtlelT denatloiH 
towards the endowment of a Professor^ihip of Rhetoric, Oratory and Bellesletties. The 
debt on the new college edifice, for which subscriptions have l>een raised In part for ite 
liquidation, is about |^&,000. A subscription for ^10,000 has been opened t'e endow tfaie 
Presidency, of which about $1,600 have been secured. 

The Baptist denomination in Illinois, for a number of years, have co-operated efficiently 
with other denominations in establishing Sabbath schools, in Bible disiributfon. In Tem- 
perance efforts, in Tract distribution, and in the promotion of common schools. 

Very recently, a portion of the denomination, co-operating with churches in Wiskon« 
sin, have organized the " Northwestern Baptist Convention,** and contemplate a veligioue 
periodica], under the name of the ** Northwestern Baptist." 

(To kt coocUidtd in eor oMt aunbcr.) 
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LTTERATURE AND EDUCATION IN THE SCANDINAVIAN 

COUNTRIES. 

[Bj R«V. ROBIBT Baibo.] 



LITERATURE OF DENMARK. 

Thb literature of Denmark, like that of all the rest of Europe, excepting 
Italy and Greece, is raodern. In the latter part of the twelfth century, and the 
first part of the thirteenth, during the reign of the Valdemars, there was a very 
considerable amount of learning in Denaaark. Saxo Grammaticus and many 
others endeavored to proonote knowledge among their countrymen, and by their 
writings contributed much to that enect. A long interval of ignorance and 
barbarism succeeded. But in the fifteenth century letters began to revive, 
under the reign of Christian I. ; the first king of the present dynasty — that of 
the house of Oldenburg, — by whom the University of Copenhagen was estab- 
lished in 1478. In the reign of his son John, the art of printing was introduced 
into the kingdom. Christian II. reformed the schools, and did much to prepare 
the way for the Reformation, which was accomplished in the reign of his son 
and successor, Frederick L, when the doctrines of Luther were established 
throughout the country. 

Christian III. and Frederick 11. did much to promote the education of their 
snbjects. But it is to the son of the latter, Christian IV., that Denmark is 
indebted for the foundation of many of her literary establishments. It was he 
who led the country to depend on its own resources, instead of deriving every 
thing from Germany. He was himself a literary man, fond of mathematics and 
well skilled in German, Latin and Italian, beside his native tongue* His ex* 
«mple had much influence on the nobles of the kingdom. Many of them 
learned the Latin language well. Du Niels Hemmingseti lived in that period, 
Rnd was celebrated as a fine Latinist During the reign of Christian IV., the 
university was renovated, and re-established on better principles. But this 
monarch, who at all times displayed the most generous zeal for the diffusion 
of knowledge, was often thwarted by the cabals of the aristocracy and the 
bigotry of the clergy. He was not able to recal Tycho Brahe, who had been 
compelled to leave bis native land during the regency which governed in his 
minority. He succeeded, however, in exciting a considerable spirit for writing 
in Danish among the literary men of his kingdom ; and history, especially that 
of Denmark, called forth no inconsiderable talent Arild Hvitfelt, Niels Krag, 
Olaus Wormius, and Stephanus Stephanius distinguished themselves in this 
branch of writing. 

But Christian IV. did not content himself with exciting and fostering native 
talent. He invited Meursius and Pontanus from Holland, and enlisted them 
also in the work of writing the History of Denmark. He endeavored even to 
induce Grotius to come and live in his kingdom ; and for that purpose he went 
to meet him at Gluckstadt, during the sojourn of that great man at Hamburg. 
He also encouraged the literature of Norway, a part of the kingdom which he 
visited more than fifly times, and in whose prosperity he took a deep interest. 
During his reign, works on the geography and statistics of Demnark were 
written by Stephanius, Wormius, Lyschander and Arngrim Johnson of Iceland. 
Caspar Bartolin and Olaus Wormius wrote on medicine ; Christian Longo- 
montanus,the friend and pupil of Tycho Brahe, on mathematics and astronomy. 
Anders Arreboe, the father of Danish poetry, lived during this period, and 
enjoyed to an eminent degree the patronage of the king. The drama may be 
said to have commenced in Denmark during this reign. 

The son and successor of Christian IV. was Frederick III. He encouraged 
iitenture, and was himself a literary man. He attended the lectures of learned 
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professors, even after be ascended the throne. He encouraged the Icelandic 
literature, and was the patron and intimate friend of the famous Torfaeus of 
that island. It is to this monarch that both the Royal Museum at Copenhagen 
and the Royal Library of the same city owe their origin. On the contrary, 
his son and successor, Christian V., cared nothing for literature and science. 
HuDting aud war were his favorite pursuits. The change of the government, 
from that of a limited monarchy to that of an unlimited one, which occurred in 
1660, was very unfavorable to the literature of the country. Every thing of 
this sort languished. Men did not dare to oppose the government. Ole Rosen- 
knants incurred a fine of 20,000 rix-dollars for publishing his Apology for the 
Danish JVb6t/%, and advocating the doctrine of elective, in opposition to 
absolute monarchy. Professor Nold was turned out of bis chair of divinity, for 
ten years, for maintaining that elected rulers were heller than hereditary oneSf 
(cligi qnam nasci meliores principes.) During the period from 1648 to 1700, 
few distinguished literary men flourished in Denmark. Peder Resen, was pro- 
fessor of law, in the University of Copenhagen, from 1662 till 1688. He wrote 
several codes of Danish, Norwegian, and Jutlandish laws, and lefl in manu- 
script his Alias Danicus. Count Griffenfeld, who was chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen during three years, did much for his country, having 
drawn up a code of laws, of great excellence, for the kingdom. But he was 
succeeded by ignorant ministers, under whose sway, discussion on the subjects 
of law, divinity and politics was considered treason. But the physical sciences 
received much attention from Olaus Borch, the Bartolins, and Olaus Roemer. 
During this reign a Danish grammar was prepared by the Rev. Peter Syv, and 
a dictionary was commenced by Counsellor Moth, or under his auspices rather, 
which has never been published. These efforts led to the improvement of the 
Danish language. 

During the reign of Frederick IV., from 1700 to 1730, little progress was 
made in the study of divinity, law, and philosophy. The physical sciences and 
medicine greatly declined. Holberg was the only writer on law of this reign. 
His work on the Law of Nature and Nations, was long and highly approved. 
He wrote still better on History. Arnas Magnaeus, Professor of Danish 
Antiquities, flourished at this period. He was from Iceland. Albert Thura 
wrote on the history of literature during this period. .Holberg was the most 
distinguished poet of that day. 

In the reign of Christian VI., who was no great encourager of letters, lived 
Langebek, Pontoppidan and Gram, all men of merit, who chiefly wrote on 
History. Andrew Hojer was a distinguished historian of this day. Tyge 
Hofman was a biogropher. At this period pulpit oratory advanced greatly. 
In this department Peter Hersleb, Bishop of Zealand, excelled all others. 
Christian VI. was succeeded by Frederick V. in 1746. During his reign, 
literature made great progress. In his reign, Oeder, Reverdil, Bishop Pont- 
oppidan, Carsten, Niebuhr, Rev. Hans Strom, the Lutkens, Jens Krafl, Bishop 
Gunverus, Eilchor, Koford Anker, Suhm, A. G. Carstens, L. Thorn, LUxdorph, 
Jens Hoysgaard, Jacob Baden, Evald, Tullin, Stenertsen, added much to the 
growing literary stores of Denmark. 

During the long reign of Christian VIT., much was done by the ministers to 
promote knowledge. It was then that Denmark began to adopt the noble plan 
of sending, at the public expense, men of talents abroad to other lands, to 
cultivate their minds, and to bring back to the country whatever of science or 
art they might find which might be usefully transplanted to the Danish shores. 
The University of Copenhagen was still farther improved; schools for educating 
schoolmasters began to be established, as well as Latin schools of a higher 
character than usual, were opened. Liberty of the press was granted through 
the influence of the famous Struensee, in 1770, in the fullest sense, even more 
fully than Sneedorff and the Lutkens had hoped for during the former reign. 
During this reign the vassalage of the Danish peasantry, and the Danish slave- 
trade were abolished. The liberty of the press did not long continue in Den- 
mark. Afler various vicissitudes, it was brought under such restraints, that it 
may be said to have been annihilated in 1799. 
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Politics have never formed the subject of mncb writing in Denmark. In 1785, 
however, Professor Rahbek and Mr. Pram commenced the publication of a 
monthly magazine, called the Minerva, which continued until 1809. A vast 
deal of talent was displayed in that periodical. Almost all the eminent literary 
men of that day wrote for it Politics occupied a large space in it. Abraham- 
son, Tyge Rotlie, Pram, Rev. Mr. Birckner, and M. de Hennings, a court 
chamberlain, furnished -excellent treatises for the Minerva, in favor of the 
liberty of the press.* Mr. Samoe and the Rev. Mr. Birckner attacked the 
institution of nobility. So that not a little courage was shown in his work. 
But no work during that period produced such excitement as Count Schmettou's 
little volume on Standing Armies. That the fearless course of this band of 
advocates of reform had a good effect upon the government, is unquestionable. 
But no change of great moment has yet taken place on the points which they 
discussed. 

Few Danish writers are better known in the literary world than Heiberg, the 
dramatic poet and general scholar, and Malte Brun, the geographer. Both were 
banished from the country — the former in 1800, and the latter sometime after- 
ward — for the political opinions which they had strongly expressed in some 
works which they had published. Both went to France, where their talents 
secured them much distinction. 

Professor Jens Moller, Professor P. E. Mulier, Professor Heiberg, and Mr. 
Seidelin were popular prose writers in the early part of this century, and 
Thaarup and Baggesen are well known poets of that period. 

Niebuhr, the historian and traveller, wrote his valuable works in the latter 
part of the last century, and the beginning of the present The greatest poet 
whom Denmark possesses at the present day is Oehlenschlieger, who is indeed 
reckoned among the first of all living poets. He has written much. Among 
the most distinguished writers of this kingdom in our day, we must also reckon 
Finn MagnusseUj who has written on Mythology ; Oersted, Schlegel, and Rosen" 
vinge^ who have written on Law ; Grundvig, a sweet religious poet, of a very 
original genius; Raskj who has written on Languages; M^er, who has written 
on the Scandinavian Antiquities ; Werlauff, Engelstqft, and Oersted, who have 
written on various subjects ; Rev, Dr, Clausen, of the Theological Faculty 
in the University of Copenhagen, who has written on the spirit of Roman 
Catholicism, and Protestantism, and various works relating to the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures, and to Ecclesiastical History ; Dr, Madvig, who is dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and is the 
editor of Cicero's De Finibus, and author of several other works ; Professor 
Molbeckj author of a Danish Dictionary, and various other works illustrative of 
the language and literature of Denmark ; Dr, Bronsted, Professor of Greek, and 
author of Travels in Greece, a work which has been translated into French and 
other languages ; and the Rev, Dr, Monster, Bishop of Zealand, a very eminent 
preacher, and author of various collections of sermons and other books, partly 
of a religious and partly of a literary nature. In 1833, he published his Con- 
siderations on the Doctrines of the Christian Faith, in two volumes, 12mo ; a 
work full of excellent views, and displaying a profound acquaintance with the 
mysteries of the human heart — ^This catalogue might be greatly enlarged, if it 
were necessary to do so. Few countries of the same extent of population 
have so many literary men or so considerable a literature as Denmark. And 
it certainly must be nothing more nor less than pure love of literature and 
science, for their own sakes, which can induce a man to write a valuable and 
extended work in the Danish language, which is a language wholly unknown 
to the literati of the world at large, and which is probably not read by a popu- 
lation, in Denmark and Norway, of more than two millions and a half— for it 
must be remembered that Holstein and Sleswig, two very important provinces 
of the kingdom of Denmark, speak the German, and not the Danish language. 
It can hardly be the love of fame which operates on the Danish savant, inducing 

* Mr. Birckoer pabliihed a book on the Liberty of tho Prfui and iu Laws, in the year 1797. Thii book 
made a great aenaatioo, and was read with vMt iotorett. fiaveral editiou were printed, the firtt year 
alUr it waa pabliahed. 
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him to write tomes of learning. Nor can it be the love of money, for sorely 
very little can be obtained in that way, aa the demand for books in that langaagre 
cannot be so considerable as to enable publishers in Copenhagen to give the 
Danish authors anything like the intrinsic value of their works. 

Denmark is rich in scientific and literary journals. The following is a list 
of the most important of these periodical works. In Theology — NordUsk 
7\d88knjl for Christelig Tkeologij (Northern Journal of Christian Theology) ; 
TheohgUk Tidaskrijl, (Theological Journal) ; TidMskriJl for Uddandisk 7%eo- 
loriak Literaiurj (JournaJ of Foreign Theological Literature). In Law — Juridisk 
Tidsskriftj (Law Journal), by ftSessrs. KoTderup, Rosenwinge, P. Bang, and 
A. L. Casse. In Medicine — Bibliothek for Ijoeger, (Library for Physicians). 
On other subjects — Oriorif Historisk^ Geographisk^ Maanedskrift^ ^A monthly 
work on Astronomy, History, and Geography); Norduk Tids^crifi for Old- 
kyndighf (Northern Journal of Antiquities); JHdiskri/t for LUtraiur og KrUikf 

8oumal of Literature and Criticism); JVtalurhistoriBk THdsskrift, (Journal of 
atural History); IKdsskriJl for LandotkonomUj (Journal of Agricultare) ; 
Archiv for Sdvaesentt^ (Seamen's Journal) ; MUUairt Repertorium^ (Militarf 
Repertory); Htwe-THdendej (Horticulture). Besides these, there are some other 
things which we might enumerate among the periodical literature of the country, 
fiuch as the annual reports of several of the literary and scientific bodies. 
There are also other periodical publications of less note, which we deem un- 
necessary to mention. 

But Denmark is not rich in newspaper literature of a political character. Not 
that there are no newspapers in Denmark. On the contrary, they are tolerably 
numerous. But the censorship of the press is rigid, and by consequence, the 
political journals, if the newspapers of Denmark deserve that name, are ex- 
ceedingly tame, and contain nothing but summaries of domestic and foreign 
intelligence, with the omission of every thing which might have a bearing om 
the government of the country directly or indirectly. Not only so, but &ere 
are other countries, respecting which an editor of a newspaper must speak very 
cautiously, or he will soon find himself in trouble. If any thing be said against 
Russia, or Prussia, or Austria, he will soon have the ministers of those govern- 
ments, resident at Copenhagen, thundering away at his door, or rather the 
Danish government officers, through their instigation. Thus a restrictive policy 
fetters the newspaper press, and renders it wholly lifeless and inefficient. The 
consequence is that newspapers are not much read or esteemed in Denmark 
save for the general intelligence which they contain, of what is passing in the 
world, and still more, for the prices-current which they give of the state of the 
Bourse or exchange at Hamburg, at London, and at St Petersburg. Certainly 
the newspaper press may be greatly abused, and made an engine of evil. But 
even some abuse of it is to be preferred to this total inefficiency. The day has 
come when the world is moved, not by large volumes, however well written 
they may be, but by the periodical sheet, by the newspaper skilfully conducted. 
Such a journal contains in the course of the year a vast amount of valuable 
information, not only of a political, but also of a moral and literary nature. The 
power of the newspaper press is just beginning to be felt in the world at large. 
But until this day, that influence has scarcely reached Denmark, nor can it do 
so, as long as the restrictions which shackle it are suffered to continue. 



EDUCATION IN DENMARK. 

The Danes are, in general, a well educated nation. Probably in no country 
in Europe, out of Germany, are the people so generally able to read. For a 
long period the government has encouraged education. But the present excel- 
lent state of things, as it regards primary schools, dates from 1814, when the 
late monarch directed that more systematic measures than had ever before beei 
adopted should be employed to secure the iastructioa of all cltssee «f the peoplou 
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To such an ozteot do the elements, at least, of education exist in this conntrj^ 
that it is very rare indeed to find a native Dane who cannot read. Many per- 
soAs of great respectability have assured us that they never have seen an adult 
person who was not so far educated aa to be able to read, and few who cannot 
write. 

The universal prevalence of the Lutheran church in Denmark has been a 
vosi effective means of promoting the instruction of the people, at least to a 
certain extent. In that church it is the practice to receive to the first com- 
munion all the youth, at the age of fifteen or sixteen years, who are deemed fit 
to be confirmed and to come to that ordinance. And such is the extent and 
the influence of custom, that it is necessary to have made at least his first 
eommunion before any young person can gain any respectable employment* 
In most cases, even apprentices must have made their first communion before 
tbey can begin to learn their trade. If they have not done it, the master ia 
•bliged to allow them a certain portion of time every week in which to receive 
instruction from the pastor of the parish until they are prepared to receive the 
communion. This fact makes the master unwilling to receive as apprentices 
those who have not been confirmed. A person cannot be married unless ho 
has been confirmed. This is almost a universal rule of custom in the countriea 
in the north of Europe — Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland — in which 
the Lutheran church may be said to be the sole, if not the exclusive one. But 
it would be rare, we apprehend, to find a pastor in any of those countries, who 
would receive a person to the first communion who had not previously under- 
gone a course of preparatory instruction, and who could not read sufficiently 
well to be able to peruse the sacred Scriptures. And as the overwhelming 
mass of the people, one may say ratlier the entire mass, save perhaps in the 
large towns, consider that they would be heathen if they did not at the ordinary 
age receive confirmation, it happens that it is rare to find a person of adult age 
who has not made his first communion. This fact being universal, or nearly 
ao, it is easy to see bow great its influence must be in promoting the elementary 
part of an education. Certainly very many persons can read very imperfectly ; 
bat still it is sufficient to comply with the custom, or rather the law which pre- 
vails in reference to this subject. There is a sort of disgrace in not belonging 
to the church, which has operated very powerfully to make parents instruct 
their children themselves, or send them to school, in order that they may not 
be prevented by not being able to read, from enjoying what is considered so 
great a privilege. We state this fact fully here, because it has so great a 
bearing on the state of education of all the northern countries of Europe in 
which the Protestant religion prevails, and especially that branch of the Pro- 
testant Church which is called the Lutheran, or the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession, under which denomination it is better known on the continent 

Primary schools are established by law all over Denmark, and are maintained 
by the Parishes. Each Parish is obliged to furnish the means of sustaining 
within its limits as many schools as are necessary to give all the children within 
those limits an education. The Parishes must erect and keep in repair suitable 
ichool-hooses. The Parishes are required to pay the salaries of the teachers. 
This is done in a variety of ways. In the first place, almost every school-house 
has, adjoining it, or at least not far from it, the house of the teacher, together 
with a few acres of ground which belong to it, and of which the teacher has the 
occupancy, as a part of his wages. In the next place he receives a certain 
quantity of grain, and other productions, from the Parish, also, as part of his 
salary. In the third place, he receives some money, but in general not a very 
considerable sum, for the wages of teachers are low in this country, where 
living is cheapo and where salaries of all sorts are not great All things con- 
sidered, perhaps teachers are as well, or aa sufficiently paid as they are in any 
other country in Europe, save Prussia. As a general thing, they pursue the 
business for life ; and certainly no men render more important services to the 
state than do those of them who are capable and faithful. 

In all the primary schools in Denmark the children are instructed in the 
elements of reading, writing and arithmetic, and the catechism. In vety many 
schools grammar, history, and geography are also taught. 
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As the primary schools are maintained by the Parishes, they are emphatically 
under the supervision of the Pastor of the Parish, who is required to see that 
suitable religious instruction be daily given to the children. For this purpose 
as we have just said, the catechisms, or rather two catechisms, and a history of 
the Bible, are not only read, but committed to memory. The first catechism 
that is learned is what is called Luther's Minor Catechism. The second cate- 
chism is that of Bishop Ball^. The history of the Bible is a short and excellent 
one written by the Rev. Mr. Birch, a Danish clergyman, who died some forty 
years since. 

Normal schools, where teachers are educated, exist in different parts of the 
kingdom, and greatly contribute to elevate their qualifications and their charac- 
ters, and thus improve the instruction which is given in the primary schools of 
the kingdom. 

As we ascend in the scale, we next come to the Grammar or High Schools 
of the Kingdom. Of these there are in oil fourteen. They are situated in the 
chief cities and centres of influence. They are well endowed in general — 
almost too much so, for they have been able not only to give free instruction to 
all who might come to them, but they also gave, until lately, a small premium 
to those who attended. At present, the pupils who can afford it, are required 
to pay something, but the sum is wholly inconsiderable. In these fourteen 
Grammar schools we have not included a very celebrated and richly endowed 
School or Academy at Soroe, which is perhaps more elevated in its character 
than any of the fourteen of which we have just spoken. In all these Schools or 
Academies, the Latin, Greek, French, and German languages are taught, 
besides the Mathematics, the Grammar of the Danish language. History, 
Geography, elements of Natural Philosophy, dLc. &c. There are also schools 
of a high order for the education of girls ; but we believe that, with one or two 
exceptions, they are all sustained at private expense, as with us. There are 
also private schools in all the citips and large towns for the youth of both sexes. 

Nor must we omit to mention that there are two schools, both established at 
Copenhagen, which the philanthropic traveller will not fail to visit, if he can 
possibly do so;—one is the school for the Deaf and Dumb, the other for the 
Blind. Both are well conducted, we have reason to believe. That for the 
Deaf and Dumb has just become established in a large and commodious build- 
ing, which has been erected expressly for it. The number of pupils in each of 
these Institutions is not large. 

We now come to the Universities of Denmark, which are two in number^ 
that of Copenhagen, which is by far the more important, and which is estab- 
lished for the instruction of the youth of the kingdom, who speak the Danish 
language ; and that of Kiel, for those who speak the German language. 

I. The Umiversitt of Copenhagen. 

The University of Copenhagen was founded by Christian I., the first 
sovereign of the Oldenburg dynasty, in the year 1479. But this prince was 
very poor, and could not do much for this or any other important object.- So 
limited were the resources of this monarch, or rather of the kingdom, that 
when he gave his daughter in marriage to James III. of Scotland, he was com- 
pelled to give the Orkney and Shetland islands as pledges for the payment of 
her dowry. These possessions never returned to Denmark. 

During the first sixty years the University languished, and but little is known 
of its history. But when the Reformation entered Denmark, the University 
received a new impulse. Christian III. enriched it with the possessions which 
be took from the Roman Catholic clergy, and gave it a new code of statutes in 
the year 1539. Christian VIL, in 1788, augmented the number of professors, 
and reformed its statutes, which have remained, save with some modifications, 
until this day. 

The number of students at the present time is between seven and eight 
hundred ; of whom more than four hundred are students in theology, and more 
than two hundred receive stipends from funds given by the sovereigns of Den- 
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mark, or by individaal beoefactora. In 1596, Frederick II. made provision for 
the ifratQitous lodg^iog and board of one hundred students, and gave them a 
cloister and lands in the islands of Zealand and Falster. In 163!), Christian IV. 
founded the College of the Regency^ for one hundred students, which still exists. 
These one hundred students lodge in the College of the Regency, but do not 
board there. To pay their board, they receive, sixty of them, a stipend of a 
dollar (specie) per week ; forty of them, a dollar and a half per week. There 
are thirty more, who receive two dollars per week. The revenue of the Uni- 
versity amounts each year to about $62,000 of our money ; expenditures are 
$72,000. The deficiency is supplied from the interest accruiug from funds 
granted by Frederick II. to establish the community of one hundred students, 
which we have already mentioned. 

Besides these royal foundations, there are others established by individuals, 
which educate sixteen young men, by giving them lodgings and from fifly to 
sixty dollars per annum. Holberg, the poet, lefl a legacy to the University. 
He also bequeathed the income of a certain fund, to be given in dowries to the 
daughters of tJie professors ! 

The government of the University is administered by a Senatiu ^eademicui^ 
composed of sixteen ordinary professors, viz: three from the faculty of theology, 
three from that of law, three from that of medicine, and seven from that of 
philosophy. The youngest of the sixteen performs the functions of Secretary. 
And all the members of tJie Senatus Academicus enter that body in the order 
of seniority. The Rector is chosen annually from the ordinary professors of 
the four faculties in rotation, so that each faculty furnishes a Rector once in 
four years. 

There are in the University of Copenhagen, in the faculty of theology, 3 
ordinary and 2 extraordinary professors ; in the faculty of law, 4 ordinary and 
1 extraordinary professors ; in the faculty of medicine, 3 ordinary and 2 ex- 
traordinary professors ; and in the faculty of philosophy, 9 ordinary and 12 
extraordinary professors — in all, 36 professors. Besides these, there are three 
DocenUs^ or private teachers, and three teachers of modern languages, viz: 
French, English, and German. 

Besides the course of public lectures which he is required to give, each pro- 
fessor gives private courses, after the manner which we shall detail in speaking 
of the University of Kiel. The professors of Copenhagen, however, receive 
much more for their private lectures than do those of Kiel — some of them 
receiving as much as two or three and even four dollars from each person who 
attends, for a series of lectures of one hour per week, during the term of six 
months. 

The administration of the funds of the University is by a qyMior and two 
members of the Senatus Academicus called inspectors. The general admin- 
istration of the universities, as well as that of the schools of the kingdom, is 
intrusted to a Direction, composed of three members, who transmit its reports 
directly to the king. 

Attached to the University there is a Polytechnic Institute, in which there are 
six professors and a superintendent of a workshop. These professors give 
courses of lectures on all the branches of Mathematics ; on Practical ChemiHry ; 
on Physics ; on Mechanics ; on Natural History, Mineralogy, Botany, and 
Zoology ; and on Draxoing, both Geometrical and Mechanical. The course lasts 
two years. This Institute dates from 1829. It owes its existence to the 
zealous and enlightened exertions of Professor Oefsted, its Director. It has 
already done much good. 

The University library contains about 80,000 volumes, and Is one of the best 
selected libraries in Europe. It contains a large collection of manuscripts in 
the Icelandic and other northern languages. This library dates from 1728. 
The former library was totally lost in the great fire of that year. The munifi- 
cence of the crown, united with that of individuals, among whom the name of 
Arne Magnussen is conspicuous, soon more than repaired the loss. 

The University of Copenhagen has had many distinguished men among its 
professors, in former times. Tycho Brahe here delivered a course of lectures 
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on Aatronoroy, Holberg on Literature, Bertolin on Medicine. Among the 
present professors are several of eminent merit in respect to talent; such for 
example are Clausen, Oersted Madvig, Molbecic Oehlenscblsger, &4:. 

It is a misfortune that whilst some countries have too few learned men io 
proportion to the extent of their population, Denmark has too manj. The 
posts which literary men can fill are all occupied, and those that pass through 
the University have often to wait several years before they can obtain a place 
suited to their attainments. 

We may add that the young men who spend well their six years in the 
Gymnasium and four in the University, come forth very mature scholars. 

FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN. 

Theoloot. 

PfvAMorf.— Dr. Henr. Nic. Clausen, Dr. Matth. Hag. Hoblenberi^/ Dr. Car. JEmeL Schariiog, 
Dr. Cor. Tborn. Englestofl, Johannes liarteosen. 

Law. 

Pro/eMtort.—Ur. Matthias Hastnip Bornemann, Dr. Jan. Laor. Andr. Kddenip-Roieovisgc^ 
Joan. E. Lanen, Dr. Ant. Guil. Scbeel, Fred Christ. Bomemann. 

MsDICIIfl. 

Pro/es9ort.—J)r. Olaas. Lundt Bang, Dr. Daniel Fredericus Escbricbl, Dr. Caroloi Otto. 
PrwaU Teachers.-'DT. C. E. H. Levy, Dr. A. G. Sommer. 

Fhilosopht. 

. ProfitMon. — Dr. Laur. EngeUtoft, Dr. Johannes Chrislianos Oersted, Dr. Janas Wilken 
Homemann. Dr. H. C. Schamacfaer, Dr. Adamus Oehlenschlaeger, Dr. Erinis Chrislianos Wer^ 
)auflr, Dr. PelruJi Olaus Bronsied, Dr. Fredricus Christiantis Siblwrn, Dr. J. Keinhardt, Dr. Gre^. 
Ekigtrup, Dr. F. C. Petersen, Dr. Joach. Fred. Schouw, Dr. Will. Chrislopborus 2>iae. Chna- 
lianus Mnlbech, Dr. G. Forchhammer, Dr. Jo. Nic. Medvig, N.C. L. Abrahams, C. F. K.OIii6eB, 
Dr. C. Th. Jobannsen, Joannes Mailhias Velschow, C. Ramus, Johannes Martenseo. 
Private 7Va<;/Kr«.--£dvardns Augustus Scbarleng, Dr. F. Beck, Adolphus Fredericus BergsOe. 

II. The U51VERSITT OF Kiel. 

The Uuiversity of Kiel is reckoned among those of Germany, inasmuch ae 
it was established for the benefit of Holstein and Sleswig, whose population is 
German, and which therefore belong to that wide-spread country, all of whose 
inhabitants speak the German language, though it is divided into 38 States, 
without counting the free cities of Liibcck, Hamburg, Bremen, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. 

This University was established in 1665, by Christian Albert, duke of 
Holstein ; hence its name, Chriatina ^Ibertina, At this institution not a few 
of the young men from the Germanic portions of the kingdom of Denmark 
have l>een educated. Its present number of students is about 260, who are 
divided among the four faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine, and Philosophy. 

The professors of this University are ranged as follows : — in Theology, ordi- 
nary professors 4, extraordinary 1 ; in Law, ordinary professors 4, extraordinary 
2; in Medicine, ordinary professors 5, extraordinary 2; in Philosophy, ordinary 
professors 7, extraordinary 3 — in all, 26. Besides these, there is one private 
lecturer in theology, two in law, three in medicine, six in philosophy, and three 
teachers of modern languages — Icelandic, French, and English. So that the 
whole number of the professors, lecturers and teachers, employed in giving 
instruction in the proper studies of this University, is 43; without counting 
the teachers of practical mechanics, music and riding. The number of volumes 
in the library of the University is about 60,000; and the philosophical and 
chemical apparatus is sufficient 

The faculty of this University is very respectable, though enjoying less 
celebrity than those of some of the larger universities of Germany. In the 
theological department, the Rev. Drs. Pelt, Man, Dormer and Thomsen, as well 
as Professor Liidemann, are all known in Germany as authors of valuable works 
on some branch or other of theological science. They conduct a journal, 
devoted to criticism and theological knowledge in general. In law, all the 
professors are accounted men of ability. In medicine^ Professor C. H. Pfaff in 
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one of the most distingaished chemists in Europe. Whilst in philosophy, 
Nitzscb is excelled by no one in his knowledge of the Greek language and 
Greek literature. Many of the other professors ha?e also attained to a very 
considerable celebrity. 

In the University of Kiel, as in almost all the universities of Germany, the 
professors, ordinary and extraordinary, receive certain salaries, which are not 
usually very large, from the government of the country, or from funds belonging 
to the University, for which they deliver, each, a series of public lectures, which, 
of course, are gratuitous. But besides these, they also deliver what are termed 
privaU lectures, for which the students pay, each, a small fee per term for each 
series which he may choose to attend. This fee differs, in different universities. 
At Kiel, it is about a dollar, of our money, for a series of one lecture per week 
for the term of six months. It is most usual to count by hours in this matter. 
For example, if a professor delivers a lecture of an hour in length (which is the 
usual length of a lecture) five times a week — that is one a day for five days of 
the week — which is attended by thirty students, who pay him each one dollar 
for each series of lectures of one hour per week, during six months, he will 
receive 150 dollars for that period, or at the rate of 300 dollars per annum. If 
he has more than thirty students attending his private lectures, or delivers 
private lectures more than ^ve hours per week, he will receive a proportion ably 
greater amount. That this mode of sustaining a university or college, has 
some advantages, no one can deny. But that it is also attended with very great 
evils, which counterbalance them, might be easily shown. One thing, however, 
we ought in candor to say ; it is, that this plan, however unfavorably it may 
strike our minds — as we are not accustomed to any such thing in our country — 
has almost universal prevalence in the universities of Germany to support it. 
It would thus appear to have operated usefully, or, one would suppose that its 
adoption would not have become so general, nor its continuance so long. — We 
will only add, that the University of Kiel derives about 60,000 Danish dollars, 
or somewhat more than (30,000 of our money, annually, from the national 
treasury* 

FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KIEL. 

Thioloot. 

Ordinary Profiucrs.—Dr. G. T. Francke, Dr. ▲. F. L. Pelt, Dr. H. A. Mao, Dr. J. A. Dormer. 
£xtrai^dnuary Pro/asort. — C. Ladenana. 
Frirate TVocAer.— Frid. Ant LOwe. 

Law. 

Ordinary Pre/etaort.-^Dr, Nic. Falck, Dr. M. TSnaen. Dr. G. C. Burchardi, Dr. F. Kienilff. 
Exbrtordinary Professor*.— Dr. P. D. Chr. Paulsen, Dr. Aemilius Herrmantt. 
PritaU TflocAera.— Dr. J. Christiaasen, Dr. A. C. J. Scbmid. 

MZDICIITE. 

Ordinary Professors.—'Dt, C. H. Pfaff, Dr. C. R. W. Wiedemann, G. H. Ritter, Dr. A. L. A. 
Meyn, G. B. Gunihcr. 
Jtxtraordinary Profissorw.—Dr. V. H. Hegewiach, Dr. W. F. G. Bebn. 

JVacMT*.— Dr. G. A. Micbaelis, Or. W. U. Valenliner, Dr. Aemilius Kircboer. 



Philosopht. 

Ordtnary Professors. -^QrBzor. Guil. Nitzsch, JuKtus Olshausen, H. Raljen, Henr. Fred. 
Sriierk, Georg. Haossen, Dr. A. L. J. Michelseo, H. M. Cbalybaeus. 

Extraordinmry Professors.— J . M. Scbullz, Dr. Ern. Ferd Nolle, Dr. F. W. Forcbhammer. 

PriraU Teachers.— Dr. Guil. Klose, Dr. N. Thomsen, Dr. C. Tielle, Dr. £. OsenbillggeB, 
Dr. M. Baumgarten, Dr. Otto. Jabn. 

LXCTURERS oir Lavouaoes. 
Dr, C. Flor, Hear, de Bacbwald, S. Lubbren. 

Jo. Guil. Cramer, Mechanician. 
G. Cbr. A pel, Teacher of Music, 
P. Guil. de Balle, Riding Master. 

<To to wdadxt In Um ntd Kuntor^ 
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A BRIEF ACCOUNT OP THE OLD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AT 

DORCHESTER, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

(Origin&Ilj pobliibad io the Ch&rlMtoa Obierver.) 

''To the Puritans," says Hume, *'the Engflisb owe the whole freedom of their 
Constitution ;** and certain it is, that the benefits which they have conferred, 
are not confined to the mere planting of colonies on ** the stern and rock-bound 
coast '^ of New England. The great truths they developed, and in the advocacy 
of which they counted not their own lives dear unto them, lie at the foundation 
of true civil government; they are interwoven with every principle of our 
constitution, and contain within themselves the elements of civil and religious 
freedom. 

It was a little band of these men, congregated in the beginning of 1630, in 
the new hospital at Plymouth, England,* who after a day of fasting and prayer, 
called Rev. Messrs. Maverick and Warhamf to be their pastors, and resolved to 
emigrate to New England. They sailed on the 30th of March, 1630, in the 
Mary and John,} a ship of 400 tons, commanded by Captain Squeb, and reached 
America in two months. But so far from fulfilling his engagement to take them 
to Charles River, ^ the captain put us," says a pas8enger,§ ** ashore and our 
goods, on Nantasket Point, and left us to shift for ourselves in a forlorn place in 
this wilderness.'' They soon, however, selected a place, called by the Indians 
Matapan, but to which they gave the name of Dorchester, ** because several of 
the settlers came from a town of that name in England, and also in honor of the 
Rev. Mr. White of that place." Dorchester, therefore, is the third oldest town 
in New England, and the first in the old County of Suffolk, having been settled 
several months before Boston, then called by the Indiana Shawmut, and by the 
English Blaxton's Neck, as an Episcopal clergyman of that name was the only 
inhabitant of the peninsula. Q In common with all the early emigrants they 
suffered many privations and hardships, but they bore them with a Christian 
manliness and fortitude. Their hearts quailed not at every lion in the way ; 
dangers nerved them with courage, and trials but enhanced their energy. " Oh 
the hunger," says Captain Clap, himself an eye-witness of what he describes, 
''that many suffered and saw no hope in the eye of reason to be supplied only 
by clams, and muscles, and fish. We did quietly build boats, and some went 
fishing, but bread was with many a scarce thing, and flesh of all kinds as scarce. 
And in those days when in our straits, though I cannot say God sent a raven to 
feed us, as he did the prophet Elijah, yet this I can say to the praise of God's 
glory, that he sent not only poor ravenous Indians which came with baskets of 
corn on their backs to trade with us, which was a good supply unto many, but 
also sent ships from Holland and from Ireland with provisions, and Indian corn 
from Virginia, to supply the wants of his dear servants in this wilderness, both 
for food and raiment * « « * Thus God was pleased to care for his 
people in time of straits, and to fill his servants with food and gladness. Then 
did all the servants of God bless His holy name, and love one another with pure 
hearts fervently." We could follow with much pleasure the gradual rise of this 
little settlement, tracing step by step its increasing influence and usefulness ; 
but we must pass over half a century of its existence in order to come more 
directly to the topic under consideration. 

By the charter of Charles II. and the constitutions of Locke, the Anglican 
Church was the only one legally recognized in South Carolina, though there 
were provisions in both favorable to other creeds. — During its infancy, Carolina 
presented the strange spectacle of a colony founded by bigoted churchmen, and 

* R«T. Dr. HarrU'i ftocount of Dorchester in vol. ix. llus. Hiit. Coll. let nriM. 
Morton*! New Cngland Memorinl. 
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governed by Dimentera. Blake was a Presbyterian and Arcbdale a Qaaker. 
But tbougb described by the latter as '* an American Canaan, a land that flows 
with milk and honey,"* it was a spiritual desert, for several years elapsed before 
there was a priest to bear the Ark, or minister at the altar ; there were however, 
^ sundry godly Christians there, both prepared for and longing after all the 
edifying ordinances of God." f Their Macedonian cry was heard and answered. 
Joseph Lord of Charlestown, Ms. who four years before had graduated at Harvard, 
and who was then teaching school in Dorchester and studying theology with its 
pastor, offered to go thither, and on the 22d of October 1695, those designing to 
emigrate with him were embodied in a church, over which he was solemnly 
consecrated pastor. { The churches of Boston, Milton, Newton, Charlestown, 
and Roxbury, by their delegates or pastors, assisted in the services. The 
gathering of this little flock ** to encourage the settlement of churches and the 
promotion of religion in the southern plantations," is a bright epoch in the moral 
history of New England. Sixty years before, the village of Dorchester had 
planted the 6rst church in Connecticut, and now she had gathered another to 
eend to the far distant borders of the south. In little more than a month they 
were ready to embark, and their faith and ardor kept pace with the advancing 
hour of separation. The parting scene was solemnized by the holy services of 
religion. Gathered together for the last time in New England, in the house of 
God, their former pastor, Mr. Danforth, preached a most affectionate and 
moving valedictory. The passage selected was from Acts xxi. 4 — 6, in which 
is detailed the parting scene between the disciples at Tyre and Paul and his 
companions; and the peculiar applicability to their own circumstances rendered 
it singularly interesting and appropriate. We can but faintly imagine the effect 
of such a discourse from him who for thirteen years had broken to them the 
bread of life, whose ministrations they now enjoyed for the last time. Around 
them were the cherished scenes of childhood, the hearths of their kindred blazed 
here and there, with their thrilling associations. The thought of their homes, 
their parents, and their companions, their sacred tabernacle, and their beloved 
village, now about to be relinquished forever, rushed to their minds with over- 
whelming potency. But at the sacramental table they had dedicated themselves 
to the service, and they drew not back from the eucharistic covenant. On the 
5th of December they sailed, and when the sun sunk beneath the western hills, 
the first missionaries which ever lefl the shores of New England were offering 
up their evening sacrifice on the bosom of the Atlantic. There was something 
morally sublime in the spectacle which they presented. It was not the 
departure of one minister or of one family, but of a whole church. There were 
women there in their feebleness, and children in their helplessness ; there were 
the young in their buoyancy, and tlie aged in their gravity ; all relations of life 
were there, and all had been consecrated to Christ. The distance which they 
emigrated was geographically short ; but at that period, a century and a half 
ago, the undertaking fully equalled in its dangers the most hazardous voyages 
of the present day ; and a moment's meditation will convince us that there was 
even more heroism in leaving Dorchester for Carolina in 1695, than in sailing 
from Boston to India in 1841. The first part of their voyage was boisterous 
and unpleasant, and on the eighth day they kept a fast on account of the perils 
to which they were exposed ; and He who holds the winds and the waves in the 
hollow of his hand heard their cries, so that on the 20th they landed in Carolina. 
Following the course of the Ashley River they found on its northeasterly bank, 
about twenty miles from Charleston, a rich piece of land whose virgin soil and 
whose stately woodlands with its interlacing vines, and evergreen, misletoe, and 
drapery of moss, were well adapted to their purposes, and which they immedi- 
ately selected for their future home, to which, in memory of their native place, 
they gave the name of Dorchester. Here upon the 2d of February 1696, they 
raised their grateful Ebenezer by celebrating for the first time in Carolina the 

• ** A new defcriptioo of that fortilt and pleuaot Provinee of Carolinai 4te. bj Joho Archdale, latB 
4>ov«rnor of tho mioo.** 

Rav. John Danrorth*k Sarnmn. 
tUttuH aeooiul of Douhaitar. 
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boly saerameDt of the Lord's Supper. The colony of Carolina derived many 
important advantages from New England, but nothing which at all equalled the 
benefiu conferred through the emigration of this Christian church-*the plant- 
ing of it, with all its precious ordinances and influences, in the vicinity of its 
capital. It was a work honorable to the character and worthy of the religion of 
the Puritans. 

Rev. Mr. Danforth, in his valedictory sermon above referred to, said, speaking 
of the southern plantations, that, '* there was not in all that country neither 
ordained minister nor any church in full gospel order." The impression which 
this passage conveys is at variance with actual facts, as there were both 
churches and clergymen in South Carolina prior to the arrival of the pious 
Dorchestrians. In 1681-2, according to Dr. Dalcho,* a large and stately church 
surrounded by a white palisade, was erected in Charleston, entitled Sl Philips, 
of which Rev. Arthur Williamson was the first pastor, who is known to have 
been here in 1680, and who was succeeded in his office in 1696 by Rev. Samuel 
Marshal, M. A. 

The Baptists, according to Ramsay, who however has given us no aothoritiea 
for his assertion, formed a church in Charleston in 1685, under the pastoral care 
of Rev. Mr. Screven, who had labored for two years previous as an Evangelist, 
and who remained with them until his death in 1713. The incipient measures 
taken to destroy the Protestants by Cardinal Mazarine and Louis XIV. from 
1665 to 1685, caused many of the Huguenots to leave France and seek security 
in less bigoted lands. Forty-five of them were sent over by the English 
Government in the frigate Richmond, in 1680 ; and on the revocation, by Louis 
XIV. on the 8th October 1685, of the edict which Henry IV. on the 13th April 
1598 had signed at Nantz, granting "perpetual and irrevocable liberty of 
conscience to the Protestants," multitudes in the general flight which ensued 
Bought shelter on the banks of the San tee and in the capital of Carolina. 

That they brought their own clergymen with them, and maintained religious 
worship, is evident from an order of the Grand Council, dated 21st June 1693, 
which directs ** that the French ministers and officers of their church be advised 
that they begin their divine exercise at 9, A. M., and about 3 in the afternoon, 
of which they are to take due notice and pay obedience thereunto." The 
Independents also (and till 1730 the church was indiscriminately called Presby- 
terian, Congregational or Independent,) had their meeting house in 1690, and 
the Rev. Benjamin Pierpont, their first minister, was settled in 1691 and died in 
1696-7, when Rev. Mr. Adams for a short time ministered in bis place. These, 
with other facts, sufficiently prove that Mr. Danforth erred in his statement, and 
that the chnrcb which emigrated from New England was not the first in the 
province of South Carolina. Rev. Mr. Lord remained over twenty years with 
ills people, when he returned to Massachusetts, and on the 15th June 1730 was 
installed pastor over the church in Chatham. Rev. Hugh Fisher was his 
successor at Dorchester, who dying on the 6th October 1734, was in turn 
succeeded by Mr. John Osgood, a recent graduate of Cambridge, and a native 
of Dorchester, S. C, at which place he was ordained March 34th, 1734-5^ 
Under his ministry the church greatly prospered, though the period was one in 
which their temporal affiiirs were greatly deranged by the Spanish war. 
^ About two years ago," he writes in 1746, "the number of communicants in 
our church were but little over thirty, now there are above seventy." In 1754 
Mr. Osgood removed with the Dorchestrians to Midway in Georgia, at which 
place for a year or two his flock had been gradually gathering. The reasons 
for this change are stated at length in the records of the Midway church.f Mr. 
Osgood was long a blessing to his charge, and for over thirty-eight years he 
preached to them the oracles of God. His family were happily settled around 

• An hiitorieal aeeoont of the ProtesUnt Epiieopal Choreh in Sooth Carolin&f p 96. Dr. Raraiay, in 
liii History of South Carolina, pp. 11^23, plocea it in 1690, but I think the teitimony which lupporta Dr. 
IHilcho't date conclusive. 

t Vide, an excellent little pamphlet compiled by John B. Mallard. M. A., entitled " A short account of 
the Congregational Church at MIdwaj, Gea"* In thia narrative Mr. Mallard has felicitously brought 
together all the principal facta, collected from a number of historians, pertaining to this interesting aet^ 
ilement. Would that every Church io SottUi Caiolaaa aad G«orgia bad a Dticao «r a Mallard to gatter 
gp and pw wcra its oMOMNriak. 
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him— his people were prosperous snd contented — a cbnrcb had risen ap in the 
midst of the wilderness, and the time had come when he could say with Simeon, 
** Lord, now Icttest thou thy servant depart in peace," and in peace be did depart 
on the 3d August, 1773. His dying words were, ** Ob my friends, how sweet it 
is to be with Jesus." 



CLERICAL HABITS OP STUDY. 

Tbe learned professions, coromon1y*8o called, from their nature, require study 
in those who exercise them. Professional success and usefulness depend upon 
habits of diligent, patient and careful study, as much as upon genius and 
talents. 

These remarks apply with especial force to the Christian ministry. It being 
the first object proposed by the Saviour himself, that the gospel should be 
preached, i. e. declared in the form of public instruction, it is indispensably 
necessary that the life of tbe Christian minister, be a life of study. Custom, 
and tbe appointment of Providence, have made it a rule, that the Sabbath shall 
be devoted to the work of public instruction, in the form of sermons, on subjects 
set forth in tbe Scriptures. Religious assemblies expect to hear, and con- 
scientious ministers generally prepare to deliver, two regular discourses on the 
Sabbath ; besides perhaps a less formal lecture in the evening, or during the 
week, or both ; but as respects the Sabbath especially, no minister can satisfy 
himself or his congregation, with less than two sermons. 

Taking these latter as the extent of the public labors of the minister, and 
leaving out of the estimate, lectures and occasional discourses, it is obvious, 
that in order to the respectable, much more the useful exercise of the ministry, 
there should be a great amount of intellectual labor. To prepare two good 
sermons each week, or one hundred in each year, justly considered, is no light 
matter; especially if the ministry be exercised in a congregation as intelligent 
as those in the generality of our New England parishes. A man who enters 
the ministry must make application of his best powers of mind, to the investiga- 
tion of sacred subjects, and put into some form the results of his investigations. 
It may not be so material that his sermons be always written out; yet the ex- 
perience of the most acceptable and useful preachers, has shown that the best 
form of embodying the results of study, is to put them into regularly composed 
and written discourses. And it will doubtless be proper that we consider the 
preparation of public religious discourses as embracing these two things. 

The object of the present essay is to offer a few suggestions upon habits of 
study in ministers. Our remarks will be confined strictly to those studies which 
are professional. If tbe love of study, a spirit of literary or scientific enter- 
prise, and the careful husbanding of each moment of time, permit the minister 
to pursue objects which are aside from those of his profession, it is well. 
Generally speaking, however, it demands the diligent exercise of a minister's 
best powers of mind and heart, and the whole time which can be appropriated 
to mental toil, to do justice to those studies which are strictly professional. The 
civilian, the physician, tbe statesman, the liberally educated merchant, the 
wealthy scholar, and others, may find leisure for the pursuits of general literature 
and science. But a minister, with correct views of the objects of the sacred 
office, and of the magnitude of the intellectual labors demanded for tbe proper 
fulfilment of that office, will find little time for auch studies. That sacred 
science to which he is devoted, theology, is one, in his pursuit of which he must 
act on the direction of Paul to Timothy, ** Meditate on these things ; give thyself' 
uhoUy to ihem.^ To make weekly preparation to deal wisely with immortid 
spirits but ** little lower than the angels," to **feed them with knowledge and 
uadexstandiDg," to edify the church, to build up the kingdom of tbe Lord Jesus 
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Christ in the earth, a minister must almost literally live in his closet as the place 
of prayer and study. 

Public sentiment, in the portions of our country where religious institutions 
are most prized and best supported, is, that the first business of a minister is ta 
study. All expect to see the physician, the lawyer, the political man and the 
legislator abroad, mingling among men. The objects of their respective pro- 
fessions require it. But almost every one seems to know that the minister's 
most appropriate place is that particular apartment of his house commonly 
called "the study." That minister who is known or believed to be little there, 
because he is very much abroad, and whose habits of continual visibleness 
among other men, and the leanness of whose discourses on the Sabbath, give 
occasion to his people to say, *^ he does not love to study " — that minister cer- 
tainly injures his own influence, depreciates his office in the estimation of other 
men, and limits his usefulness in the service of his Lord and Master. 

Some of the temptations to the neglect of study, to which the minister is 
liable, should be noticed. 

One of these is indisposition to mental toil. He may like to read, for this is 
an easy employment ; but to study, in the sober sense of the term, he may be 
altogether disinclined. This may be a pardonable feeling after the exhaustion 
of the Sabbath. Sometimes the excitement of Sabbath labors induces an un- 
natural and nervous activity of the mind, requiring to be allayed by rest. And 
Monday, with a studious minister, should be a day of relaxation. But as a 
mood, at other tiroes, when, if he be in good health, the minister should be 
engaged in making his preparations for the next Sabbath, it is a temptation 
against which he should watch, and make a firm and conscientious resistance. 

Caution should be exercised against yielding to the influence of imaginary 
ailments, or of real ones which are slight, and would not be heeded a moment 
in the way of some employment preferred to study. 

The temptation to postpone preparation for the Sabbath till the week is far 
advanced, is another. This may be rendered plausible and powerful to a 
minister, by the fact that he has succeeded, occasionally, in making acceptable 
and respectable preparation in a short space of time, when, by some providential 
occurrence, he has been compelled to change his subject and take another, late 
in the week. Or when peculiar circumstances have given an impulse to his 
mental powers, he may be very successful in the late preparation of a sermon. 
This however is no warrant for depending upon late studies. And with the 
exception of especial cases, it will generally be found that sermons not studied 
and composed till Friday or Saturday, will be more or less imperfect in their 
preparation, and will come very far short of answering the objects of Sabbath 
day preaching. Such sermons will want that richness in Scripture instruction, 
which is the fruit of patient and long continued search of the Bible ; will be 
lacking in appropriateness to the wants of souls; in clearness of conception, 
connectedness and finish, both in the sentiment and rhetorical preparation. In 
abort, a Friday or Saturday sermon will generally be an indifferent afiair ; a 
written extempore ; scattering, possibly long, but slender, wanting both in 
substance and soul. 

The temptation may exist to depend upon talent or genius, moderate though 
they be. Where a minister thinks himself possessed of powers, which, under 
high pressure, he can bring to bear upon a subject, and make a sermon while 
he preaches it, study will probably be neglected. 

It ought to be seriously considered by every minister, that the great and 
solemn subjects of divine revelation, and on which it is important to preach, 
cannot be disposed of in the extempore workings of the mind consequent on 
vain confidence. They demand study *'with all humility of mind;" and allied 
with this humility, patience, industry, perseverance, and the careful exercise 
of the best powers of the man. The industrious and eloquent Dr. Porter, of 
Andover, once remarked in his lecture room, in speaking of the time requisite 
to prepare a sermon, that he wrote the principal part of his discourse entitled, 
"Great efifects from little causes," at a sitting of four hours; but he mentioned 
this as unusual success for him, and he connected with it a caution against 
relying on sach eflTorts. 
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The temptation to exchange subjects is another. If the discovery of diffi- 
CDlties, and the necessity for long and patient investigation of a subject in hand 
incline the minister to retreat from his undertaking, he does injustice both to 
bis mind and bis conscience. Yielding to this temptation, he accustoms himself 
to make but moderate efforts at investigation, and becomes an easy and super- 
ficial student And so often as he finds himself brought to a stand, by some 
difficult point, perhaps midway in the preparation of a sermon, he lays it aside ; 
and thus, in process of time, accumulates a stock of half written or quarter 
written sermons, and introductions to sermons, from among which he rarely 
gets help, because that in finishing one of them he will have to grapple again 
with the same difficulties by which he has been conquered before. 

The temptation to misdirected study is another ; falling upon a subject or 
topic curious rather than biblical, important and instructive; and laying out 
upon it time and intellect for which it will not pay, in the spiritual benefit of 
either the preacher or his congregation. 

The temptation to favoritism in subjects is another. This is shown in follow- 
ing the bias of the mind to preaching mainly upon a certain class of subjects. 
The mind runs in a circle where it is familiar and at home ; but where the 
matter of the sermons will be " semper eadem." Admit that it is important 
to act on the direction, " precept must be upon precept, precept upon precept, 
line upon line, line upon line;" still this cannot warrant the continued reiteration 
of the same topics or subjects, in different forms, as a relief from the necessity 
for studying less familiar ones. 

To study subjects upon which the mind alights, instead of taking the Scrip- 
tares as a book of subjects, is another temptation. In such a habit the subject 
is chosen first, and then the text is hunted up and brought to the subject, rather 
than the subject derived from the text; and its use is little more than to endorse 
the idea which may have been conceived by the preacher, but which may not 
open a field for profitable instruction, or one requiring much labor. It is com- 
paratively easy to start upon a topic and spin out a long line of thoughts, tenuous 
as the spider's web. But this line, wound about the hearer for an age, he will 
hardly feel; it will produce upon the conscience no sensation like that of a 
chain — a binding chain of holy scriptural truth. 

Another temptation is to begin to compose a sermon without previous, 
deliberate, careful investigation of the subject ; of course without a plan ; and 
depending upon the excitement or friction of composition to give impulse to the 
mind. **I begin my sermon and write along a little from day to day, as I 
happen to think," said a minister once, in describing his process in making a 
sermon. Now if every sermon has a df^nntng', a middlt^ and an end^ it would 
not be strange if, in the process of which we now speak, the sermon, when 
preached, should present itself to the mind of the discerning hearer the wrong 
end first, or by the broadside, or the middlemost. If it be important that we 
should make our hearers begin with the beginning of a subject, and go regularly 
through it with us, then the sermon must begin at the beginning; and of course 
the preparation of it must be in study, which has reduced to order all the 
thoughts upon it which have been conceived. 

Another temptation is that to night studies. A good brother, a man of talent 
he is too, but apt to study more by night than by day, once said as an apology 
for the defects of a sermon which he read before his association, **It was 
written in one night." Now if the sermon were a good one, and proper to read 
to a body of ministers, there would seem something of self-compliment under 
cover of the apology, as showing what he can do in a short time« Of this 
Christian modesty would teach to be cautious. But if the sermon were defective, 
as the apology professed to confess, then it might with some propriety have 
been said, " Brother, why not treat us with so much respect as to read us a 
sermon to which you have devoted a generous portion of time ; and not give us 
the hurried, nervous and excited lucubrations of one night" 

The association of that favorite phrase ^*the midnight lamp," with intellectual 
toil and eminence, is a very unfortunate one. It is difficult to conceive of the 
night being a better time for the labors of the mind than the day ; or that dark- 
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neM, fMnxght darkness, should be more favorable to clear and efficient thinkiDg 
than the light of the sun. If the object of study were, to bring the imagination 
into play, or to wake up the fancy into a fit of elooroy revelling, and to put 
upon paper its diseased nocturnal fligfbts and fanciful ravings, then let the night 
be taken for study. But if the object is to bring into healthy, powerful, and 
successful exercise all the faculties of the soul, and to prepare to meet an 
assembly of immortal souls, with the fruits of deliberate, thorough thinking ; 
then let the Christian minister use the daytime for study. God made the day 
as much for the work of men's minds as for that of their hands. 

Two remarks should here be made respecting Sabbath studies. In the first 
place it is questionable whether they are right. Some ministers are so con- 
scientious — and perhaps all should be so — as not to study for the pulpit on the 
Sabbath. In the second place. Sabbath studies, added to the labors of the 
pulpit, are injurious to the health, as inducing excessive fatigue and mental 
excitement Many a fine constitution is injured thus, probably. 

Dissatisfaction with the results of our own intellectual eflforts may be another 
temptation. This perhaps sometimes occasions that changing of subjects of 
study, already mentioned. There may be one natural and good cause for this 
dissatisfaction, in the mind of the minister; a conception of what he would 
accomplish in a sermon, if able ; and which, if not beyond his grasp, yet requires 
bis longest and strongest reach. This feeling may be turned to excellent 
account, as leading to a high aim, and an extensive view of a subject. But it 
becomes a temptation when it induces discouragement, and leads to instability 
of mind and a needless change of the subjects of investigation. With this 
may finally arise distaste to the subject itself, of which its nature, as set forth 
in the word of God, should make a conscientious man afraid. To get tired or 
discouraged in studying God's good word is sinful. 

The temptation to preach old sermons oflen, in&tead of writing new, is 
another. While the preaching of an old sermon may be occasionally necessary, 
to recall the minds of a congregation to a particular subject on which the 
minister cannot write another and better sermon ; or as rendered unavoidable 
by providential interruptions of the studies of the week ; or by sickness ; or 
when the repetition of a particular sermon is requested by some of the hearers; 
still these cannot justify the practice of frequent preaching of old sermons. 
Along with this may be the temptation to depend upon frequently exchanging 
pulpits with brethren ; a practice to a certain extent proper and useful, and 
occasionally necessary ; but a very improper resort, as a i^lief from the 
necessity for study. 

There is still another temptation of considerable speciousoess, that to the 
aobstitution of pastoral visiting and social intercourse with parishioners, in 
place of study. It is sometimes said of a minister, ^ he is a better pastor than 
student.'' A people are sometimes said to be reconciled to ordinary preaching, 
because their minister is ^ so good a pastor." Now it should be remembered 
that ministers and their people are not authorized by the Bible to compromise 
the one of these departments of labor for the other. Important as is 'Hestifying 
from house to house, repentance towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesui 
Christ," and desirable as it is that a minister be suitably social in his intercourse 
with bis people, yet " publicly " to testify, is placed before this ; and for this 
the minister must prepare by private study. But there is another point here to 
be considered ; indolent habits of study will insensibly and inevitably make a 
minister a poorer pastor. If he is to be instructive and profitable to his people, 
in his pastoral intercourse, he must draw upon his resources of knowledge 
attained by reading and study, as much as in his preparation and preaching of 
sermons. In short, a minister cannot be a good pastor without being a diligent 
student He is to '^ bring forth from his treasure, things new and old," in 
pastoral labors as well as public ones; and he will not have them in his treasure, 
to bring: forth, unless he accumulates them there by diligent study. 

Another temptation is, to consider the study and preparation of sermons as 
a task, and to be done as a matter of duty, rather than as a privilege and a 
pleasure. This should never be the case in one who professes to^iave entered 
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the ministry from love to God and his truth, and to precious souls. The mere 
lover of natural science delights in his studies, and pursues them with reliah 
and enthusiasm, which in themselves render study a source of enjoyment A 
minister ought not to be behind the mere scholar in this point It is related of a 
late venerable New England minister, that in the latter months of his life, when 
afflicted with disease and infirmity, and cut off from the pleasure of public min- 
istrations, he continued to solace himself under his bodily sufferings, by pursuing 
•tody, with his mind's eye upon his people, as he had been accustomed to do ia 
his days of vigor and health. Preparation for the pulpit should be, with every 
minister, neit to communion with God, his sweetest, most divine employment, 
and to be so loved that he shall be reluctant to resign it till he resigns his 
breath. 

Another tomptation is to study by the aid of stimulants, or narcotics ; tea, 
eoffee, or tobacco, by chewing, smoking, or snuffing. The unhealthy, spasmodic 
and nervous operations of the mind, under such influences, are not what we 
should bring to bear upon the word of God. A very excellent minister, now 
deceased, was several vears since mentioned to the writer of this article, as 
often smoking a segar, before beginning to write a sermon. Is this right, in a 
ministor of the gospel ? What if a fiyron stimulates his mind for his studies 
with gin. What if a certain British statesman of a former time exhausted half 
a dozen bottles of wine, in a night of intense study, of an affair of state. Let 
not the ** ambassador for Christ," the messenger of the ^ King of kings," call 
to his aid any such instrumentalities. He, of all men, should bring to his studies 
a mind in its most natural and healthy state ; and acting under no other impulses 
than those of conscience, love for the truth and for his work, the impulses of 
the grace of God in the soul. 

Here should be noticed another temptation ; to study with the mind tinged 
and goaded by circumstances unfavorable to the temper, and in the operation of 
unhappy feelings, rather than interested in the faithful investigation of divine 
truth. A shrewd ministor once remarked, after listening to a severe and scold- 
ing sermon, ^^ Brother preaches as though he were accustomed to speak 

to a 'rebellious house.'" The studies of a minister, almost unconsciously to 
himself, may be influenced by some vexing difficulty, or some irritating con* 
troversy in which he is concerned ; and his mind, in the excitement thus arising, 
may operate powerfully upon almost any subject ; yet with a lamentable want 
of that sacred solemnity and sweetness of spirit which belong to the contem- 
plation of divine truth. 

The temptation to rely upon what are called extempore efforts, is another ; 
if not wholly, yet to such extent, that a minister carries very imperfect prepara- 
tions into his pulpit; and depends upon filling up deficiencies there, in preach- 
ing, and under the impulses of the excitement of delivery. It may do for some 
great and eloquent doctor of divinity to stop in his sermon, and throw his spec- 
tacles up upon his forehead, and turn aside from his notes ; and in the kindling 
of his mind strike out perhaps some of his boldest and best thoughts ; but this 
does not prove that we every day ministers, of only common talents, can safely 
lay aside the practice of thinking with pen in hand, and depend upon outlines 
of our discourses, written upon half a quarter of a sheet of foolscap, perhaps 
none. Because some Senator or Representative in Congress, upon the spur of 
an occasion, and in the heat of debate, can throw off an able speech of half an 
hour, unexpectedly to himself, and which shall electrify the galleries, and turn 
the scale in a vote upon a great question of state ; does it therefore follow that 
a minister in the pulpit can depend upon preaching in this manner? The 
humorous and erratic Rev. David Austin, of Connecticut, used to talk of what 
be called ** preaching extrumpery ;" and such is liable to be much of the preach- 
ing done in a dependence upon extemporary powers, without previous study. 

The temptation to depend upon what may be called intuition, is anothei^ 
giving that view of a subject which one gets at sight, or in a very brief con- 
tomplation ; and which, however imperfect, may seem to the preacher a good 
and sufficient view. It is possible that a minister might for a time preach a 
«eiinon« as it were impromptUt every day in the week, thus; but what would be 
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the true worth to a people, of seven such sermons, regarded as discassions of 
Scripture subjects, and as so many breakings of the bread of life to a congrega- 
tion of immortal souls ? They would be spare food, unquestionably. Among the 
designs of Divine Providence in appointing only one day in seven as a Sabbath 
and season for public instructions, was doubtless this, that the minister of the 
gospel might have ample time to prepare to preach twice instructively and 

Powerfully, and that his people should have sufficient time to digest what they 
ave heard. Does any minister ordinarily accomplish more than this ? Who 
preaches three times on the Sabbath, and perhaps once, twice, or thrice in the 
week, and always does it well ? Is preaching a work that can be so lightly 
done ? It is related of the eloquent Robert Hall, that when once asked to 
preach a third sermon on the Sabbath, be replied, *' Sir, do you think I spit 
SERMONS ?" What is a sermon, properly estimated and described ? Or rather 
what should it be, in its exhibitions of the truth of God, and its effects on the 
hearts and minds of men ? It is not a composition thrown off as one would talk 
at his evening fireside, or as a demagogue would make an harangue in a town 
meeting or a political caucus. It is a message from the Lord of Hosts to sinful, 
wandering, dying men ; a solemn affair, therefore. 

But we should mention some of the appropriate characteristics of ministerial 
study. 

1. CotueierUiousnesa, Intellectual toil is a minister's duty, as much as prayer 
and keeping his own heart For neglect of this, or inefficiency and languor, 
he should weep in secret places, as for other sins of which he is conscious. 

2. Sy$iem and Regvlcuriiy. Nothing can be done without these. With so 
much as we have seen, to be accomplished every week, that minister is beside 
himself who has no rules for study. He should have his hours sacred to this 
purpose, as much as when a student in the Theological Institution or the 
College ; and observe them as a matter of conscience ; except when prevented 
or called from his employment, by providential occurrences. 

3. Intensenets. There is what may be called the play of the mind, in undi- 
rected, miscellaneous musings, or in reading miscellaneously ; in which nothing 
of importance is accomplished. Study is the fixing of the mind upon a subject 
of investigation, and working its powers with energy, closeness, determination, 
desire for clear understanding of it, and with deep interest in every step of 
advance made ; with an absorption of the mind in which the minister shall 
scarce realize anything that passes about him, and in which the sacking of a 
city going on would hardly arrest its pursuit. The habit of this is of first im- 
portance to the theological student and Christian preacher. Nothing important 
IS ever done with a Scripture subject, without intense fixedness of mind. 

4. Paiitnct and Ddiberation, To toil, hour afler hour, day afler day, to be 
willing to do thfs, in order to overcome the difficulties of a subject ; to labor 
quietly to clear up for one's own mind and for the minds of a congregation, a 
perplexing point; to be discouraged by nothing short of unfathomable mystery, 
arrested by nothing but an arrival at that point where seems heard the monition, 
^'Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther;" to study thus, and to do it habitually 
and cheerfully, is a great attainment for a Christian minister. The longer a 
Scripture subject is contemplated, the more it will unfold itself to the under- 
standing. Continued research where there is matter for it, cannot fail of its 
reward. The Holy Spirit will bless such studies. 

A minister should never feel that he has examined a subject sufficiently, or 
pushed bis researches far enough, while he finds new unfoldings, and additional 
information in the word of God. That accomulatinn of materials for a sermon 
which patient industry accomplishes, that extended view of a subject gained in 
assiduous, untiring pursuit, wherever it is to be traced in the Bible, is of ines- 
timable worth, to the conscience of the minister and to the heart of the spiritual 
and intelligent hearer. 

5. Love of study is an important point of character. So essential is this to 
the man io the sacred oflke, that if he have it not, it renders questionable his 
call to this high and holy work. The difference between men, as to their emi- 
nenee in any profession, especially the ministry, is owing to no one thing more 
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than to this, the difference in the degpree of their love of study. Moderate talents 
will outstrip commaDdiog and brilliant ones often, through this cause. A man 
whose extensive success might be little anticipated, from the mediocrity of his 
talents, with a thirst for study will become a more profitable preacher and a 
more inestimable guide to souls, than a splendid genius, whose love for study is 
but moderate. To delight in research for divine truth, to know no enjoyment 
like that found in digging for the inexhaustible treasures of the *^ good word of 
God," this is of more worth, as a security for diligence and success in the min- 
isterial work than the talents of Gabriel without it. The genuine lover of study 
when occupied in his room will deprecate the thought of interruptions, will 
dread to hear the knocker or bell of his front door, or the foot-fall approaching 
his apartment, warning him that some one has called whom he must even from 
necessity see. For aside from its interference with both his progress and 
enjoyment in study, he knows not what it may cost him. A venerable New 
England minister, lately deceased, whose published sermons bespeak him a 
thorough student, once said, that from being called out of his study at a par- 
ticular time, he lost a thought upon which he had just struck, but had not 
written down ; and that thought he never, to his own consciousness, succeeded 
in recovering. A true lover of study fears the expense of interruption to his 
progress in the accumulation of thoughts. 

6. DUintertatednesSj or supreme regard for the good of others. The studies of 
the Christian minister stand related to the spiritual benefit of hundreds of souls 
committed to his charge. If his heart be in the state in which the heart of a 
Christian minister ought to be, this consideration will be oflen before his mind, 
« I am endeavoring to help my people to understand more clearly this doctrine, 
or precept ; or to illustrate for their edification this point of Christian experience ; 
to make lodgements of the word of God upon the consciences of sinners for 
their disturbance, counsel, conviction, and conversion.' He has the high privi- 
lege of being permitted to prepare his mind to act on the minds of others, for 
their help in understanding the " things of the Spirit of God ;" and it is employ- 
ment in which he finds siveeter satisfaction than can be known by any teacher 
of mere scieoce. 

7. The studies of a minister may be characterized by the stnirct on which he 
relies for his materials for thought — the BiMe, Authors may be examined and 
studied to advantage. But the Divine Author of all truth, the Holy Spirit, is to 
be continually reKed upon. The materials for thinking which are found in the 
Bible, are alone those which are worthy of the exercise of the best powers. The 
books of men have soundings. But the word of God is a deep, a shoreless, and 
m glorious ocean of divine truth, which no human line can fathom, no stretch of 
human thought can measure. 

8. Praytrftdntss and Spirituality, These two characteristics are named 
together, as belonging among habits of study, because the one induces the 
other; and both are essential in the minister. What is ever accomplished 
without these ? There may be produced the results of pure intellection, where 
there has been no earnest supplication for the divine guidance and blessing 
in study ; and where, of course, spirituality is wanting. But with all that may 
be rational and ingenious, and showing the intellectual powers of the minister ; 
it remains a serious question, how far his preaching will be ** good to the use 
of edifying;** and "ministering grace unto the hearer." In the preparation of 
that sermon which you desire to have '* baptized with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire," your accumulation of materials in the study of the sacred Scriptures, 
your arrangement, your meditation of every division or topic, your conceivinffs 
of every thought, your composition of every sentence, should be prosecuted in 
a frame of spirit and a wakefulness of mind, gained by going to the footstool of 
the eternal throne. It is good oflen to lay down the pen, and bow the knee, 
and lifl the heart in prayer. The mind may have become perplexed ; or its 
conceptions may want clearness and vividness. In a season of prayer, relief 
may be gained. There may have come over the spirit of the minister a gale 
of self-complacency in his success in study ; and pride may have grieved the 
Holy Spirit to retire and leave him to find out his own weakness, and to learn 
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that there is an end of successful study of divine truth where the man is left to 
himself. And he may find occasion to say, with Job, '* Behold I go forward, but 
be is not there ; and backward, but I cannot perceive him : on the left hand 
where he doth work, but I cannot behold him ; he hideth himself on the right 
hand that I cannot see him." And in prostration before God, with confession 
of his sins of self-confidence, and in renewed seekin? of divine aid, he may hear 
a voice speaking to him, that he ** go forward ;^' and again may find his labors 
crowned with that success which God vouchsafes to the returning, penitent, 
and humble. 

There are powerful reasons by which such attention to study might be urged 
upon the Christian minister, such as these : — his peace of conscience withio 
himself; the increase of his fitness to do good in this sinful and miserable 
world ; his own spiritual prosperity and comfort in his work ; the shortness of 
his time to live and to labor for Christ; the immorality and wickedness of indo- 
lence in such a work as the ministry ; the immeasurable importance of the 
interests of the souls committed to his charge ; and the glory of his Lord and 
Redeemer. These and many other motives press him to fidelity in his duties 
as a student And one other reason, which should give force to all these, is 
that the minister, as a student, must ** give account of himself to God." His 
Lord has said respecting all trusts committed to him, ** Occupy till I come." 
In the ^ last day," the use he has made of his powers of mind, and of the 
precious time given him for the purposes of study, will be brought into solemn 
review. His wasted moments, hours, days, his misdirected efforts ; his labo- 
rious, ingenious, but unprofitable trifling ; all will be reviewed and answered 
for to the Judge, if they have been among his habits as a student. The minis* 
ter, above all men on the face of the earth, should dread receiving the rebuke 
on that day, ^ Thou wicked and slothful servant." On the other hand, his 
fidelity in the employment of his time ; his diligent cultivation and improvement 
of every talent ; his having conscientiously wrought all his powers to the best 
purpose, in his study of the word of God, and for the instruction of his dying 
fellow men ; all these will be reviewed with holy joy. It will be of little con- 
eequence whether his talents have been moderate or eminent ; his station one 
in the city or in the country ; public or retired. But to have it said of him in 
that day, ^He hath done what he could;" to be permitted to see there the 
fruits of all his mental toil, however arduous, anxious, and exhausting, in the 

good which has resulted to the souls of men, and to the kingdom of Christ ; to 
e permitted to rejoice with those whom his labors have won to Christ, led in 
the way of his steps, and trained for the high services of his heavenly kingdom; 
and to receive the approval of the Master he has served, " Well dune, good and 
faithful servant," this will be honor and joy which an angel might delight to 
receive* 



SELECT LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
A SoctBTT was formed, a few months since, in London, called " The Parker Society,** 
for the purpose of republishing the writings of those venerable divioes, by whose instro- 
mentality the reformation of the Church of England in the 16lh century was effested. It 
is named from Parker, the first archbishop in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who, by his 
patronage and aid, countenanced the original publication of many of the works, which it 
is proposed io reprint The number of membera is now 3,400. Each is to contribute 
the sum of £1 annually. The whole of the amount received will be expended in reprints 
ing the writings of the reformers, wWiout abridgement, alteration or omtsnoii, so as to 
supply each subscriber a copy of every work that Is printed, in return for his or her sub- 
sciiptioa, without any additional charge. It was ealenlated that ii there should be 2,000 
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sabsoribefii ibur ocUto Tolumes, contkining iboye 2,000 pages, will be retamed to each 
sabeeriber annually. Not a single copy of any work will be printed wbich is not posi- 
tively engaged. The series will embrace, either in whole or in part, the works of the 
Allowing aothon ;*Bishops Ridley, CoTerdale, Pilkington, Bale, Archbishops Sandys, 
Grindal, Parker, Aichdeacon Philpot, Rot. Thomas Becon, Qoeen Catharine Parr, 
Cdward VI., Lady Jane Grey, Qaeen Elisabeth, Dr. Alexander Nowell ; also, Sermons 
preached at St Paul's Cross, before Edward VI,, Elizabeth, and the Uniyersities. The 
above will be followed by the works of WhitgiA, Jewell, Hooper, Coz, Cranmer, Brad- 
lord, Fnlke, Fox, Haddon, Latimer, Rainolds, Tindal, Frith, Barnes, etc. The series 
will be completed in ten years. Tbe members of this Society, for tlie most part, sym- 
pathise with that portion of the established church which has been termed Evangelical, 
and which are opposed to the recent movements at Oxford. 

The London Missionary Society have now 205 laborers in their missions, besides 451 
native evangelists and catechista, making a total of 676 European and native assistants 
and missionaries. The expenditure amounts to jS90,000 per annum. The contributions 
gathered from the native churches last year, amounted to a Btxth part of the total 
inoome of the Society. 

The number of members on the books of the University of Oxford, in 1840, was 
5,440; members of convocation, 2,758. Christ Church College has the largest number 
of members, viz. 497; Brazen-nose, 221; Queen's, 179; Oriel, 166; Exeter, 145; 
Balliol, 144, etc. The members of convocation at Oxford, and of the Senate at Cam- 
bridge, are the actual residents. The members of the Senate at Cambridge, in 1840, 
were 2,780, (22 more than at Oxford) ; tbe total number on the boards, was 5,696, (256 
more than at Oxford). Trinity College had 942 studenU; St. John's, 578; Cains» 
142; Queen's, 126; Emmanuel, 111, etc. The popularity of Trinity and St. John's 
is owing, in part, to the greater number of charitable foundations possessed by them. 



GERMANY. 

In the " Zeitschrifl filr die Kuode des Morgenlandes," edited by the distinguished 
Orientalists, Ewald, Gabelentz, Kosegaiten, La»aen, Neumann, Rodiger, and F. 
Rnckert, we find valuable testimonials to the labors of some of the American mission* 
aries in Western Asia. Prof. Rodiger of Halle, in an article on the Syriac language, 
after referring to the much controverted question, whether that language is still spoken, 
says ; " A sufficient knowledge of the matter, however, we have derived from the 
notices of some American missionaries, who turned their attention to the Nestorians 
that live near the lake Ooroomiah. Mr. Eli Smith, who now resides in Beirut, and Mr. 
Dwight, [of Constantinople,] were commissioned to investigate the missionary field, 
particularly the country included in ancient Armenia, and that of the Nestorians in the 
western provinces of Persia. They executed their commission with happy success in 
the years 1831 and 1832. Their journals, in the highest degree interesting and 
instructive, appeared first in a fragmentary form, in 1831 and 1832, in the Boston 
Missionary Herald ; then fully, in two vols., Boston, 1833. Several extracts from this 
work — by no means estimated in Germany as it deserves — may be found in my notices 
of it in the December number of the Allgem. Litt. Zeitung, 1837. In accMtlance with 
their suggestions, a missionary station has been established, where now Mr. Perkins 
conducts the education of several Nestorian ecclesiastics, in which he employs the 
dialect of the modem Syriao that is spoken there."* This dialect is the mother-tongue 
of all tbe Nestorians, who live in tbe Kurdish Mountains, particularly in the Hakary 
ooontry, and around the lake Ooroomiah, as likewise of most of the Syrian Christians^ 
Nestoriansy Jacobites, and the Chaldeans, (i. e. the Nestorians and Jacobites who have 

* MiMioaary HoraM, Jaaoaiy, 1897. 
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been converted to Papacy,) in the upper regions of the T'lgrw, and in the territory of 
Diarbekir, Mardin, Moaul," etc. In the last namber of the Journal for 1840, Prof. 
Rodiger says that he had just received from Mr. Perkins, in addition to several MSS« 
in the modern Syriac, four original letters, three of which were sent to the mission in 
Ooroomiah, by Mar Simeon, the present Nestorian patriarch. The other is from the 
priest Abraham. An account of these letters is given, accompanied by the Syriac text 
of one of them, with a German translation. 

The Journal, to which we have just adverted, contains a very interesting article of 
60 or 70 pages, entitled « Kurdish Studies," by Rodiger and A. F. Pott. The Kurdish 
language belongs to the same family with the Persian, as is shown, incontrovertibly, by 
the grammatical element, as well as by its main lexical peculiarities. In its more con- 
fined relation, it is united with the modern Persian, though it deviates in many respects, 
as in the corruption of some of the sounds, the shortening of the flection, the entire 
loss of the derivation-suffixes, etc. Many Arabic words have become incorporated into 
both these languages. The Kurdish has, also, adopted not a few Turkish words. Bat 
this influx of foreign terms has not essentially changed its grammatical structure. It 'ts 
the dominant language in the whole territory of Kurdistan, which is bounded on the 
north by Armenia, on the east by Azerbijan and the Persian Irak, on the south by 
Khusistan and the territory of Bagdad, and on the west by the Tigris. In the winter 
the Nomadic Kurds remove, with their flocks, from the mountains to the plains, and 
thence wander into the adjoining territories. Some tribes and families dwell at a great 
distance from Kurdistan Proper, as in Loristan and around the Persian Gulf; some in 
the pashalics of Haleb and Damascus, and in Asia Minor. On the whole their country 
may be estimated at about 2,000 square miles. The Zagros sends up the highest moun- 
tain summit in Kurdistan, and divides the whole into two unequal parts. What is west 
of the Zagros belongs, at least nominally, to the Turkish empire. This includes a great 
part of the ancient Assyria. The part which lies east of the Zagros embraces a section 
of old Media. 

It should seem that measures are to be taken by the four great powers of Europe to 
secure adequate protection for the Christian population of Syria. This is owing to the 
representations of the king of Prussia, who was prompted to this benevolent work by 
the Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian ambassador to the Swiss Cantons, and formerly sec- 
retary of Niebuhr at Rome. 

The king of Prussia is very favorable to efforts which are made for the conversion of 
the Jews. He and the royal family are annual subscribers to the funds of the Mission- 
ary Schools in Berlin. The number of Jews in Hungary is at least 300,000, of whom 
about 12,000 reside in Pesth. About one third of these 12,000, are reformed Jews, who 
have wholly discarded the Talmud, and the ceremonies and services of the synagogue, 
and hold to the Old Testament alone as of divine authority. Their rabbi preaches 
regularly from the Old Testament, adopts a far simpler form of worship than that 
of the synagogue, and is attended by a large congregation. The namber of Jews in 
the Grand Duchy of Posen is more than 73,000. ' 

UNITED STAT ES. 

The most important works which have lately appeared in this country are Dr. Rob- 
inson's Researches in the Holy Land, and Mr. Stephens's Incidents of Travels in 
Central America. The latter we have not read. They are said to be full of interest. 
Mr. Catherwood's numerous and exact drawings add greatly to their value. Dr. 
Robinson's investigations in Palestine have come out in three large and well executed 
octavo volumes, embracing more than 2,000 pages. They are to be accompanied by a 
number of maps and drawings, which will be put together in a separate volume in the 
form of an Atlas. The work bean evidence of laborious research, ttccarate learning. 
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■oand jadj^ment, uid a clear perception of tlie wants of biblical studenta. The light 
which is thrown on many placei, memorable in sacred history, is not only new, but 
dear and convincing. The appearance of this work will render necessary a revision of 
all our Sunday School Geographies, Maps of Palestine, Bible Dictionaries, etc. A 
mass of error, which has been accumulating for a long time, will now be swept away. 
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j9 Huiorieal Discourse, delivered by request before the citizens of FarmingUm^ Ci.f 
Jfacember 4, 1840, in commemoration of the oriffinal setUement of tlu anderU Towiif 
in 1640. By Rev. Jfoah Porter, Jr. Hartfurd, 1841. pp. 90. 

The occasion on which this Disconrse was delivered was one of special interest to no 
inconsiderable number of the inhabitants of the central portion of Connecticut. The 
territory of the ancient town of Farmington comprised within its limits the whole of 
the ample domain which is now occupied by the towns of Farmingtnn, Berlin, South- 
ington, Burlington, Bristol, and Avon, containing, by the census of 1840, an aggregate 
population of 11,651. These towns were all originally <* daughter settlements*' of 
Farmington, which in due time were constituted parishes,' and at length separate 
towns. They are now among the most flourishing towns in the State, paiticularly in 
the pursuits of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The relations of kindred and 
dependence which fur a long time subsisted between them and the parent colony, 
rendered Farmington for many years a place of much commercial enterprise, and laid 
the foundations of private wealth and taste for which the place is distinguished beyond 
most agricultural towns. 

The first settlement of Farmington in 1640, was effected in a manner scarcely less 
formal than that of Hartford had been five years before; and that too, by a portion of 
the same colony, almost as soon as they had become quietly established in their new 
home on the banks of the Connecticut. They were constituted a distinct church in 
1645, and the Rev. Roger Newton, their first minister, was settled at the same time. 
His wife was the daughter of Rev. Thomas Hooker of Hartford. The second minister 
of Farmington was the son of Rev. Thomas Hooker, who exercised his ministry thirty- 
one years, until his death. The other ministers in succession have been liev. Samuel 
Whitman, from 1706 to 1751;- llev. Timothy Pitkin, from 1752 to 1785; Rev. Allen 
Olcott, from 1787 to 1791 ; Rev. Joseph Washburn, from 17D5 to 1805; and Rev. Noah 
Porter, D. D., since 18G6. 

The several churches in the surrounding parishes, once included within the limits 
of Farmington, were organized in the order of the following dates. Kensington, 1705; 
New BriUin, 1754; Worthington, 1772;* Southington, about 1728; Bristol, 1744; 
Burlington, 1783; Northington, 1751 ; Second Choich in iNorthington, 1818 f Of the 
pastors of these churches, those who have been most distinguished for the duration 
of their ministry, and for their eminence among the Connecticut clergy of former 
times, were Rev. John Smalley, O. D of New Britain ; Rev. Benoni Upeon, D. D. of 
Kensington; Rev. Samuel Newell of Bristol; Rev. William Robinson of Southington ; 
Rev. Samuel Goodrich of Worthington; Rev. Jonathan Miller of Burlington. 

Mr. Porter's discourse abounds in interesting facts and graphic strokes of delineation, 
illostnitive of the history and the moral and physical characteristics of the town. The 
Talue of the pamphlet is also increased by nearly fiAy pages of notes, the greatest part 

* The town of Berlin wai made from these three fmrithet in 1765. 

t The two paritluM in Norlhiogtoo were made a town, by the name of Avod, in 1830. 

VOL. XIV. 1 1 
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of which were fhraished to the aaihor by other personi, to whom they tre wTeralljr 
Aecredited ; persons possessing particalar facilities for making the researches required, 
ia such a manner as to secure the greatest fulness and accuracy in the historical details. 
A number of extracts, curious as well as sensible and inslructiye in the facts they 
record, are giTen from the manuscripts of GoTernor Treadwell, whose Tenerated name 
will long remain a distinguished honor to Farmington, as the place of his residence. 
The author, in the body of his discourse, thus alludes to two important circumstances 
in the history of the town connected with the labors of this eminent individual. *' To 
this town," he says, " in the person of tJiis honored and venerated man, is to be traced 
the school system of Connecticut." Again, he observes, " Under his auspices, as its 
first president, was formed, in this town, in 1810, the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions." A short biographical notice of Governor Treadwell, with a 
just and discriminating estimate of his talents and worth, drawn up by Rev. Dr. Porter, 
of Farmington, is among the interesting papers in the appendix to the discourse. There 
are also sketches, by different contributors to this portion of the pamphlet, of a number 
of other men, who have reflected honor upon the town by their eminent public 
services. 

The American public have reason to be thankful for every such valuable contribution 
to the materials of our history. Let it be regarded as incumbent on every considerable 
town in the older sections of the country to imitate the example of Fnrmington. If 
their next centennial anniversaries should be sufiered to pass by unimproved for this 
purpose, much that ought to be put upon record for the instruction of posterity will be 
lost beyond recovery. 

It is the more important that the present period should be seized upon to secure for 
the benefit of coming generations a competent knowledge of the noble ancestry of this 
country, because, as a people, we are rapidly passing into a new and different era, in 
which the impression of those stern and simple virtues which were our glory in the 
persons of our fathers, will, we may fear, be less and less perceptible from the number 
of examples remaining among us. This transition state of society had been already 
entered upon when Governor Treadwell penned the following observations in his 
history of Farmington, which appear at the conclusion of one of the " extracts from 
his manuscripts," found on the pages of this appendix. 

** Labor," writes this upright sage and patriot, '< is growing into disrepute ; and the 
time when the independent farmer and reputable citizen could whistle at the tail of his 
plough, with as much serenity as the cobbler over his last, is fast drawing to a close. 
The present time makes a revolution of taste and of manners of immense import to 
society; but while others glory in this as a great advance in refinement, we cannot 
help dropping a tear at the close of the golden age of our ancestors, while with a 
pensive pleasure we reflect on the past, and with suspense and apprehension anticipate 
the future." 

It should be observed that the high intellectual and moral characteristics of the New 
England fathers appear to have been duly appreciated by the author of the discourse 
before us ; about twenty pages of which, in the commencement, are occupied with a 
historical account of the Puritans of England, and the Pilgrims of this country, with a 
liberal aad sound exposition of their principles and designs. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the American Tract Society^ JWio Yorkf May 12, 1841. 
pp. 144. 

There have b^49 f^rinted by this Society, during the past year, 4,182,000 tracts, com- 
prising 33^274 ^OpO- pages; 254,710 volumes, comprising 62,684,500 pages; total pub- 
lications, 4,436,710, or 95,958,500 pages. Of the Evangelical Family Library of 15 
volumes, there have been circulated during the year 2,301 sets ; of the Christian 
Library of 45 volomes, 542 sets, and 185 sets of volumes 16 to SO ; aad of Galiandet's 
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Soriptnre Biography in 6 Tolames, 1 ,074 feta. Reoeipto daring the year, for pnblicatioM 
sold, $57^210 98. DonaUons from Branches and Aaziliariefl, $11,378 21; from life 
directors, $7,361 82; life memberB, $6,()30 19; annual sabflcriptione and other donations, 
$16,981 39. ToUl amount of donations, (inclading $23,396 25 for foreign distribation, 
$770 for ▼olame enterprise, and $66 for perpetuating volumes and tracts,) $41,751 61. 
Total receipts, $96,9G2 59. The Corresponding Secretaries of this Society are the 
Rev. Messrs. William A. Uallock, Oman Eastman, and R. S. CooIl; Treasurer, Mr. 
Moses Allen ; Assistant Treasurer, Mr. O. R. Kingsbury. 

Tko€nty- Seventh Annual Report of the American Tract Society ^ Boston, May 26, 1841. 
pp. 88. 

This Society, which was originally the Parent institution, is now an efficient 
anziliary. Its donations, (which amounted, last year, to $29,969 66,) &c. are included 
in those of the New York Society. Rev. Seth Bliss, Corresponding Secretary ; Mr. 
George Denny, Treasurer. 

7%6 Fifteenth Annual Report of the American Home Missionary Society. Kew York. 
May 12, 1841. pp. ISW. 

The whole nnmber of missionaries and agents in the service of the Society, dunng 
the past year, was 690; being 10 more than the number employed the preceding year. 
The sam of missionary labor performed was equal to 501 years. These labors were 
bestowed on 862 congregations and missionary districts, in 21 Slates and Territories of 
the Union, and also in Canada and Texas. In 80 of the missionary churches, seasons 
of special revival of religion Were enjoyed ; and the number of hopeful conversions 
leporled was 3,285. There were, also, added by letters from other churches 1,758, 
making the total of additions 4,618. The number of pupils instructed in Sabbath 
•cbools and Bible classes, under the direction of the missionaries, was about 54,100. 
The receipts amounted to $85,413 34. These receipts are $7,068 14 more than those 
of the preceding year. Corresponding Secretaries, Rev. Messrs. Milton Badger and 
Charles Hall; Treasurer, Mr. Jasper Corning; Assistant Treasurer, Mr. H. W. Ripley« 

Forty-Second Annual Report of the MassachusettM Missionary Society, Boston, May 25, 
1841. pp. 48. 

Receipts, $17,581 31. The whole amount contributed to Home Missions, from 
Massachusetts), during the past year, was $21,449 74. Of this sum, $8,796 21 were 
expended in the limits of the State. The remainder was remitted to the Parent Society. 
Rev. Joseph S. Clark, Secretary ; Dea. John Punchard, Salem, Treasurer ; Mr. Ben- 
jamin Perkins, Boston, Assistant Treasurer. 

Proceedings cf the Baptist General Convention for Foreign Missions. 

This body niet in Baltimore, April 28, 1841. The number of delegates present was 
QDCommoBly large. Of 320 members, only 59 were absent. Rev William II. John- 
son, D. D. of South Carolina was chosen President, and Rev. Rufus Babcock, Jr., D. D. 
of New York, Secretary. The receipts of the Board during the year ending April 16, 
1841, were $56,948 42, and the expenditures $61,860 127. There have, also, been 
received from the American and Foreign Bible Society $15,000, from the American 
Tract Society $4,700, from the United Stales' government (for the support of Indian 
schools) $4,400. Tbe number of missions under the care of the Board is 20; stations 
and out-sta(ions, 80 ; missionaries and assistant missionaries, 97 ; native preachers and 
ttssistants, 102; churches, 68 ; baptisms the past year, 487; members of mission churches, 
more than 2,900; schools, 44; scholars reported, 872. Secretaries, Rev. Lucius 
BoUes, D. D. and Rev. Solomon Peck ; Treasurer, Hon. Heman Lincoln. 
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Report (if the Executive Committee of the American Temperance Ununif 1841. 

The Fifth Anniversaiy of the American Temperance Union, which is now the leading 
and most efficient temperance organization in the United States, was held m New York 
on the lltb of May, ld41. The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, who presided, opened 
the meeting with an address. He was followed by Mr. Taylor of the New York State 
Temperance Society; Dr. Charles Jewett, from Massachusetts; Professor Goodrich, of 
Yale College; Rev. Mr. Scott, of Stockholm, Sweden ; Rev. Robert Baird ; Rev. Mr. 
Bingham, of the Sandwich islands; John Tappan, Esq. of Boston; and Mr. John 
Hawkins, of Baltimore. 

The report this year presents a pecaliarly animating and encouraging view of the 
progress and prospects of the temperance reform. The report estimates the number of 
drunkaids who have been reformed, in consequence of temperance efforts in thta and 
other countries, at 35,U00; of whom 5,600 have united with Christian churches. 
During the last year, the Union has put into circulation 105,000 numbers of their 
Jonrnal; 200,000 of the Juvenile Temperance Advocate; 3,000 of their last Report; 
24,000 tracts, handbills, and almanacs; 26,000 Extras of the New York Observer and 
New York Evangelist, with extracts from Anti-Bacchus; and 75,000 of the Beer Trial 
at Albany. — President of the Union, John H. Cocke, of Virginia ; Secretaries, Rev. 
John Marsh and Dr. Lyndon A. Smith ; Treasurer, Mr. Jasper Corning. 

ERttory of the Cofonizntion of the United States. By George Bancroft. Abridged by the 
ayikor, I» two voiumes, l2mo, Boston : Charles O. Little and James Brown. 
1841. 

This is a condensation of the whole of Bancrofl*B elegant and popular work, as far 
as now published, in three octavo volumes, within the compass of about 630 duodecimo 
pages. The two volumes of tlie abridgement are conveniently put up in one, in the 
copy before us, and can be had in this form when preferred. It is not accompanied with 
any preface by the author, from which we may learn to what extent the less is an 
epitome of the larger work, an omission which is accounted for by the fact that the 
present publication is merely an enterprise of the publishers, and which is supplied by 
a brief notice of theirs, in which they say : '' The present abridgement, made at our 
request, is not designed as a full abstract of the larger work from which it is taken. 
Much has been omitted altogether. The object, kept steadily in view, has been to 
give an authentic account of tiie colonization of the United States, in a simple and 
continued narrative, adapted to the young. It is hoped the volume may in private 
engage attention, and at school may serve usefully as a class-book for reading, or as a 
manual for instruction in the early history of the country." While the interest of this 
work to the greatest number of readers will be rather increased than diminished by the 
condensed form in which it is here presented, a much greater number than before will 
also have it within their reach. 

History of the Establishment and Progress of the Christian Religion in the Islands of 
the South Seji; vfith preliminarv notices of the Islands and of their Inhabitants. 
Illustrated by a Map. Boston : fappan &. Dennet. 1641. liimo. pp. 367. 

It is the object of this book to pre.sent " a clear and connected view of the operations 
of the London Missionary Society in the Islands of the South Sea." Many interesting 
accounts of these missions, at different periods and at different localities, have been 
given to the public ; through which the author of this work has been furnished with 
abundant materials from the most authentic sources of information. A complete view 
of these most interesting missionary operations and of their signal results, in a con- 
venient furm for Sabbath school libraries, as well as for Christian families which can 
possess comparatively but few books, was a desiderntum which is happily supplied by 
the volume before us. A neat Introduction, written, as we understand, by a profisssor 
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IB one of our colleges, givcB a tketch of the beneficial changes wrought in the temporal 
condition of these lelandera by the influence of the gospel. A deep impression of the 
happy contrast in this respect between a state of heathenism and Christianity will be 
made by a thorough perusal of this book, the first four chapters of which are devoted 
to a description of the moral and physical habits of the people previoos to the introduc- 
tion of Christian teachers among them. 

Ji Discourse^ on the Moral Influence of Rail'Roads, By L, F, DimnUckf Pastor tf the 
MorthChurekfJVewburyportfMs, Boston ; Tappan & Dennet. 1841. 32mo. pp.125. 

In December, 1838, when an application was about to be made, by the Western Rail- 
Roed Corporation, to the Legislature of Massachusetts, for aid to complete their under- 
taking, a Circular was addressed to the clergy of the State by a committee of the Cor- 
poration, inviting each of them to deliver a discourse from the pulpit '* on the moral 
effects of rail-roads in our widely extended country." It was thought that such a 
measure would help to secure a favorable reception for the proposal to be made to the 
Xjegislature, bj exciting a deeper interest in such enterprises among the whole people 
of the Commonwealth. The Discourse before us is the first response to this call which 
has fallen under our notice. The very equivocal character, to speak in the softest 
terms, of that moral influence which shall be produced by establishments, however 
oseful in other respects, whose operations are carried on without a strict conformity to 
the command which requires a rest from worldly business on the Sabbath, may have 
created a doubt with the clergy whether the subject could be so presented from the 
pulpit as to further the wishes of the Corporation ) even admitting the propriety of 
associating an object of this nature at all with the functions of ihe sacred office. Mr. 
Dimmick, however, at a period when this secular bearing of the service had ceased to 
be an objection, has taken it up in a most faithful spirit; and the discourse before us 
is the result of his meditations on this very important theme. He takes the position 
that " the moral influence of rail-roads will be very much as it shall be made, by the 
observance or violation of the law of the Sabbath.'* He proceeds to a preliminary 
discussion of the subject of the perpetuity and universal obligation of the Sabbath, and 
comes in the conclusion to a close and cogent appeal to the directors of rail-roads, the 
owners of steamboats, &.c. The discourse is published in a small volume, neatly bound 
ki cloth and lettered, and makes a convenient manual for distribution. 

Memoir of yormand Smith ; or the Christian serving God in his business. By Rev. Joel 
Howes f D. D, Published by the American Tract Society. 

We are not surprised to see this excellent little volume issuing from the press of the 
Tract Society. It is most happily fitted to do good, and to be acceptable in promiscuous 
circulatbn. 

jS, Semumy delivered in HalloweU, June 24, 1840, before the Maine Missionary Sodeiv, at 
its Thirty-Third Anniversary, By Elijah Jones, Minister of the Congrtgational 
Church in Minot. Portland : Alfred Iditchell. 1840. pp. 46. 

This is a practical and appropriate sermon, from 2 Chron. xvii. 9, '* And they taught 
in Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lord with them, and went about through- 
out all the cities of Jndah, and taught the people.'* Tlie preacher maintains that a well 
conducted system of home missionary operations is indispensable ; that it is important 
that able and faithful missionaries should be employed ; and that it is God's will that 
we should support them. The Maine Missionary Society employed during the year 
1839^0, 72 missionaries, whose united labors amounted to 19 years. From the begin- 
ning of the Society 410 years of labor have been performed. The expenditures, last 
jear, were (6,679 49. 
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SU«p 4md Dreams: A Leeture delivered before the Mid/dUUmm Ymmg Men^s lAfceum. 
By Daniel D. Wkedan, M. A.^ Profeesor of AndetU Languagee in the Wedet/an 
XJmversUy, 1841. pp. 13. 

This !■ a Tery spirited and entertaining diacoBiion of a aabject which haa always 
interested, and always baflkd cariosity. The author shows an intimate acquaintance 
with his theme. 

Early CkriMian Leseone eontintted; eoneisting of Addressee to young persons teho kaoe 
recently ceased to aUend SabbtUh Schools or Bible Classes. By Mrs. Matheson^ author 
of Explanation of the principal Parables^ Meditations of a Christian Mother, ^. 
Glasgow : George Gallie. lo39. pp. 197. 

Mrs. M. is the wife of oar excellent friend and correspondent, Rev. Dr. Matheson, of 
London. The little volume whose title we have given, appears to be well fitted to 
its object. It is composed in a truly Christian spirit, and in an attractive style, and 
cannot fail to be extensively useful. 

Annual Report of the Board of Drvstees of the Massachusetts General Hospital^ for the 
year 1840. Boston : James Loring. 1841. pp. 44. 

The officers of this institution are, Edward Tuckerman, President ; Jonathan Phillips, 
Vice President; Henry Andrews, Treasurer; William Gray, Secretary ; Charles Amory, 
William Appleton, George Bond, N. I. Bowditch, Martin Brimmer, Ebenezer Chad- 
wick, George M. Dexter, Henry Edwards, Robert Hooper, Jr., Thomas Lamb, F. C. 
Lowell, and Ignatius Sargent, Trustees; Charles Sumner, Superintendent; Drs. Bige- 
low, Hale, J. B. S. Jackson, Visiting Physicians; J. C. Warren, Hay ward, and Town- 
tend, Visiting Surgeons; Luther V. Bell, M. D., Physician and Superintendent of the 
McLean Asylum. The number of patiente leceived into the Hospital in Allen Street, 
during the year 1840, was 363 ; of whom 144 were cured, 96 were much relieved, 41 
were relieved, 43 were not relieved, (many of them having been almost beyond the 
hope of recovery before they entered the hospital,) and 22 died. The number of insane 
patiente at the McLean Asylum in Charlestown in 1840 was 263, (143 males, 120 
females); discharged, recovered, 75; much improved, 12; improved, 20; not improved, 
18; died, 13; now in the house, 125. 

Report of the Select Committee of the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the 
Indians and others of Jforth America, J^Tovember 5, 1840. Boston : Torrey & Blair. 
pp.24. 

During the year 1839, this Society employed the following persons as missionaries, 
Rev. Timothy F. Rogers, in vacant parishes in the County of Franklin, Ms., and in 
Vernon, Vt. ; Rev. Origen Smith, at the Isle of Shoals, near Portsmouth, N. H. ; 
Rev. W. G. Eliot, in the Western States, particularly Missouri; Rev. Benjamin 
Huntoon, at new settlemente in Illinois ; Rev. Joseph Harrington, in the north part 
of Illinois; Rev. B. Bakewell, in Pittsburgh, Pa. and the neighboring towns; Rev. Q. 
W. Huntington, in Illinois; and Mr. I. Higginson Perkins, as teacher of the poor in 
Cincinnati. The whole stock and property of the Society is $34,300. Annual income, 
$1,874. 

Reports made to the Providence AthewBum, at the F^ Annual Meeting, SeptsmJber 25, 
1840. pp.16. 

This AthenSBum, and the building which it has erected, are an ornament to Providence, 
and would be to any town or city. We had the pleasure of visiting the rooms of the 
institution recently, and were delighted with the good taste every where apparent. 
The number of volumes is 8,485 ; exhibiting aa increase, for the past year, of 1,190 
volumes. The number of proprietors is 396. 
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Senmams am PMU Worship, malted to iht Ttrnts, By Samud Aolf, Jr., Pastor of tha 
Church in Warehamy Ms.^ Author of *' Sermons from the fowls of the air and lilies 
of the field:* Boston: Whipple ^ Damrell. 1641. pp.404. 

This book ii beautifully printed, and will make a vezy valuable preeent, alike by the 
attnclivenen of its form, and the excellence of its matter. The style is very striking, 
and is fitted to arouse the attention of the most dull. The author has very happily 
intermingled solid instruction and interesting local incidents. In this respect he has 
manifested sound judgment, and his justification of himself by the practice of the sacred 
writers is altogether pertinent. Great familiarity is shown with the poetical portions 
of the Scriptures. The great object of all the sermons, to give prominence to the 
preaching of the gospel on the divinely appointed day for public worship, must com- 
mend itself to all who reverence the sanctuary. We commend these sermons as veiy 
interesting and very seasonable. They will well repay a wide circulation. 

Reiigion. amd Education in jhneriia ; with notices of the stale and prospects of Jhneriean 
Unitarianismt Popery y and African Colonization, By John Duntnore Lang, D, Z>. 
JLondon : Thomas Ward Sl Co. 1840. pp. 474. 

Dr. Lang is senior minister of the Presbyterian church in New South Wales, principal 
of the Australian Ck»llege, and an honorary vice president of the African Institute of 
France. He has published several small volumes in relation to New South Wales. 
He has, also, taken a deep interest in the question. How was the American Continent 
first settled ? Some of our readers may recollect that one or two communications from 
his pen, on this subject, were published in the New York Observer, in the early part 
of the last year. The present volume was written to meet an urgent exigency in the 
affairs of the Church of Scotland. " The British Parliament, or at least the House of 
Lords, has told us, (i. e. the people of Scotland,) through some of its most distinguished 
organs, that as members of the Church of Scotland, we are merely the hereditary 
bondsmen of the civil magistrate, and that it is the fixed determination of Parliament 
to keep us in this degrading condition while it has the power." The friends of the 
church can, however, leave the Parliament to dispose of her endowments as they please^ 
and declare themselves independent of all state alliances. That this would be the 
wiser and safer course is proved, as Dr. Lang thinks, by the example of the churches 
in our country. A mass of facts and arguments are adduced, drawn from the condition 
of the religious denominations in the United States, particularly the Congregational 
iind Presbyterian. This is the great object of the author*s interesting volume. Other 
topics are, however, occasionally introduced, such as topographical notices, incidents of 
travel, &c. A portion of the volume is devoted to African colonization, to which 
Dr. Lang is a warm friend. The book is one of much interest, and is remarkably 
accurate in details, considering the short time in which the author was in the country. 

Tfiomes and Texts for the Pulpit : being a collection of nearly three thousand Topics with 
TextSj stUlable for Public Discourses in the Pulpit and Lecture Room. Mostly com^ 
pHed from the published works of ancient ana modem Divines, By Abraham C, 
Baldwin. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1841. 12mo. pp.324. 

This book is designed as an aid to ministers in their weekly preparations for the 
pnlpit, by placing before them subjects which have been treated by eminent preachers^ 
in connection with the texts on which their sermons have been founded. The simple 
but felicitous statement of a subject may often give a spur and a definite direction to 
thought, which, for minds gifted with ordinary powers of energy and originality, is of 
better service than such an analysis of the entire argument, illustration or application^ 
as woald leave nothing to stimulate these manly faculties, nor give a healthful zest to 
the labors of plodding industry. It has been the aim of the author, in the manual 
before as, to avoid the hindrances to intellectual exertion, which books of skeletons 
interpose. The subjects, with the exception of a copious list of misoellaneout topics^ 
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are nmnged in syBtematic order, though not in the order of a theologricai ■ystem. 
Several series of subjects on practical duties, on the miracles, the parables, the evidences 
of Christianity, and revivals, are included. To the whole is added Dr. Dwight*« 
admirable analysis of his system of theology. A very useful appendage to the volume 
it a considerable number of blank leaves, at the end, prejMured for each minister to fill 
up with topics and texts for himself. 

Ji Spiritual Treasury ^ for the Children of God; consisting of a Meditation for each da^ 
tn the year, upon select texts of Scripture^ humbly intended to establish thefiUth, pro^ 
mote the comfort, and influence the practice of the followers of the Lamb, Jay Wiluam 
Mason, Published by the American Tract Society. 12mo. pp. 528. 

The Christian public will be pleased to learn that this excellent assistant in the 
cultivation of meditative and spiritual piety has been added, by the Tract Society, to 
their valuable series of bound volumes. In this way we trust it will be carried into 
extensive circulation, and the good which it has produced in the experience of many 
a disciple of Christ, for half a century, since it was first published, be augmented and 
perpetuated for centuries to come. 

A Sermon f delivered in Dorchester ^ May 14, 1841, the day appointed by the Chiff 
Magistrate of the Union as a day of Fasting and Prayer on account of the lamented 
death of the late President of the United States. By John Codmant D. D. 

A Discourse J on the death of President Harrison, delivered in Concordf J\C. H.,on the day 
of the Annual State Fast, April 15, 1841. By Rev. JVathaniel Bouton, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church. 

A Discourse, delivered at Hanover, JV. H, May 7, 1841, on the occasion of the death of 
William Henry Harrison, late President of Uie United States. By Charles B. Hadduck, 
Professor of intellectual PhUosophy^ 4^. tn Dartmouth College. 

Eulogy, pronounced before the citizens of Windsor^ Vt, on William Henry Harrison f late 
President of the United Stales, at the National Fast, May 14, 1841. By John 
Richards, 

In each of these discourses the great national bereavement is made to speak, in a 
very impressive manner, the voice of special admonition to the rulers and the people 
of this country ) while the many generous and Christian virtues, and the distinguished 
public services of the honored dead, are eloquently set forth, in the light of a most 
illustrious example. The large number of able eulogies and sermons on the death of 
President Harrison, which have been called for, by the hearers, to be published, is one 
among many circumstances connected with this painful event which indicates a degree 
of affection for the person, and deference for the station of a republican Chief Magis- 
trate, such as^might be coveted by any incumbent of a throne. 

Eulogy on WHUam Ladd, late President of the American Peace Society. By George C. 
Beckwith. 

An elegant tribute to the memory of an eminent philanthropist. The disinterested 
and ardent labors of Mr. Ladd in the cause of peace, are worthy of sll commendation. 
His early interest in the subject grew up in a manner aomewhat similar to that in 
which Clarkson became engaged for the abolition of the slave trade, viz : by being 
enlisted in written discussions respecting the evils of war and the means necessary to 
be used for avoiding tliera. At length he became the editor of the Friend of Peace, a 
periodical projected and sustained for a number of years by Dr. Noah Worcester. 
He had a leading instrumentality in forming the American Peace Society, which was 
founded in 1828, and he was for a long time almost the only efficient and responsible 
agent in conducting its operations. For the purpose of facilitating his labors in this 
cause, about three years before his death, he received a license, from an Association of 
Congregational ministers in Maine, as a preacher of the gospel. His earlier essays on 
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tile rabject of w«r and peaoe have been pnblisbed in two yolamet ; beaidet which tinea 
large tracu, two easaya on a eongreae of nationf, and leTeral juyenile booki, haye 
appeared from his pen. Mr. I^d was bora at Exeter, N. H., May 1<>, 1788; and wia 
giadoated at Cafflbridge College in 1797. He died aaddenly at Portimouth, N. H., 
April 9, 1841. 

A Sernum, m commtmoriaion of JfUUam Bartlet^ Esqvire^ an Associate Founder of th§ 
Theologieal Seminary in Anduver. Delivered before the Trustees and Visitors^ the 
Famlty and Students of the institution, Jipril 19, 1841. By Daniel Dana^ D. D., a 
Member of the Board of TYustees. 

The Sermon of Dr. Dana is founded on 1 Chron. zzix. 12, 14 : " Both riches and 
honor come of thee, and thoa reignest over all, and in thy hand is power and might ; 
and in thy hand it is to make great and to give strength noto all. But who am I, and 
what is my people, that we should be able to offer so willingly after this sort ? for all 
things come of thee, and of thine own ha?e we given thee." From this inspired 
passage the preacher has drawn out the three followini; suggestions : ** That riches^ in 
common with all other blessings, are the gift of God; that when viewed aright they 
are regarded by their possessor aa a trust; and that tlunr best use and employment are 
found in giving them back to the heavenly Benefactor." The appropriateness of these 
topics as a foundation for a tribute to the memory of such a man as Mr. Bartlet, ia 
c»bvioos; and the execution of the plan is carried out with the author's cbaracteristia 
felicity of method and style. A large portion of the discourse is devoted to .notices 
of the life, character and benefactions of Mr. Bartlet, with pertinent addresses, at the 
conclusion, to the relatives of the deceased, and to tlie trustees, faculty and studeuta 
of the favored Seminary, which owes so much, under a munificent Providence, to his 
princely liberality. 

The Honors of the Righteous : A Sermon^ preached October 4, 1840, at Franklin, on tho 
fret Sabliath ttfter the Funeral of Rev. J^athanael Emmons^ D, D. By Tertius S, 
SinUhtoorthj M. A., Pastor of the Church in Franklinf Ms. 

The text of thia discourse is chosen from Ps. cxii. 6 : " The righteous shall be had 
in everlasting remembrance." After a pretty full illustration of this interesting truth, 
the author passes to a brief enumeration of the reasons why the people of Franklin 
abould forever honor the name of Dr. Emmons. He alludes to the impressive solem- 
nities of his funeral, and remarks wUh truth : ** Franklin honored herself in thua 
honoring that great and good man." 

Sermons on the if^fiuenee of Religion upon Jfational Prosperity and true liberty. By 
Samuel RockweU, Pastor of the Congregational Church m PLairfidd, Ct, 

These sermons, which are two in number, contain a sound and earnest enforcement 
of truths which it is all important for the people of tliis country practically to under^ 
aland. Some strictures, in the introduction, are passed upon the erratic views of those 
few persons among us who are laboring to annul the sacred obligations of civil and 
parental government. The body of the discussion ia taken up with an explanation 
of the nature of true liberty, and the influence of religion upon the functions of civil 
government. The latter topic is considered in ita influence upon legislation ; the 
sanctions of law in the minds of the people ; the election of magistrates ; the execution 
of the laws ; national industry and wealth ; social order and domestic rights. The 
moat perfect state of freedom for a moral agent, is defined to be, *' Liberty to do right, 
in the fear of God, and under a solemn sense of his accountability as a moral being.** 
Thus trne liberty is distinguished from that false and pestilent notion of it to which 
there is alwaya a considerable tendency in countries where individual rights are in any 
good measure respected by the government; a notion which virtually arrogates to itaelf 
aoperioiity to all law, human and divine. 
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Jficfu* as an auxUiary to Migum : An Address befors the Handel Soeittv of DartmoMtk 
College, April, l&ll. By Joseph BartUtt, Tutor in Dartmouth College. Published 
at tM request of the Society, 

It 18 bot a just and characteristio eDComiuni to my that this address, in the perasal, 
cannot fail to inspire something of the impassioned enthusiasm which indited so many 
of its glowing passages. It abounds in chaste and vivid conceptions of the exquisite 
truths and relations on which musical science and sentiment are based, and is enriched 
not only with the finest clansical allusions, but with several choice illustrations from the 
kindred arts of poetry, painting and sculpture. We can well imagine that such a 
performance would be felt to be in beautiful keeping with the choral harmonies of the 
occasion on which it was produced before the public. Important troths are also 
inculcated in these pages, in regard to the genius and influence of devotional music ; 
•eveial characteristics of the musical execution best adapted to religious efll'Ct are 
accurately marked ; and some of the prevailing errors in the popular taste, both vulgar 
and more refined, are pointed ouL The subject, in this view, is one of great importance ; 
imd much remains to be done before even its importance will be generally understood. 



POPULATION OP THE UNITED STATES, 

BT THE CENSUS OF 1640. 



States end Territorin. 

Maine, .... 
New Hampflhire, 
Massacbusftis, . 
Rhode Itfland, . 
Connecticut, 
Vermont, . . . 
New York, . . 
New Jersey, . , 
Pennsylvania, . 
Delaware, . . 
Maryland, . . 
Viiginia, . . . 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georifia, . . . 
Alabama, . . . 
MissiKsippi, . . 
Louisiana, . . 
Tennessee, . . 
Kentucky, . . 

Ohio 

Indiana, . . . 
Jllinoiif, . . . 
Missouri, . . . 
Arkan-^as, . . 
Miciiignn, . . 
Flonda Territory, 
Wisconsin Tenitory, 
Iowa Territory, . . 
Distiict of Columbia, 



Wkitt pcpuUtitn, 
500.43d 

264, (y.^ 

729.030 

ia'),587 

301,856 

291,818 

2,:J78,WK) 

351.588 

1,076,115 

58,561 

317,717 

740,968 

484,870 

259.084 

407,5f>5 

a-{5,185 

179,074 

153,983 

640,627 

587,542 

1,502,122 

678,«98 

472,354 

32:},888 

77,174 

211,560 

27,728 

30,566 

42,864 

30,657 



Fr$$ eoP4 perwns, 

1,355 

537 

8,668 

3.2:38 

8,105 

730 

50,027 

21,044 

47,854 

](),ni9 

62,020 

49,842 

22.71)2 

8.276 

2,753 

2,039 

1 ,.3(;6 

25,368 

5,524 

7,:109 

17,342 

7,165 

3.598 

1,574 

465 

707 

820 

178 

153 

8,:)61 



All other pereone, 


1 
1 
5 

17 

4 

674 

64 

2,605 

89,4.95 

448,J.87 

245,817 

327,038 

281.044 

253,532 

195,211 

165,219 

18:3,059 

182,072 

3 

3 

231 

58,240 

19,935 



25,559 

8 

18 

4,694 



Total 

501,793 

284.574 

7:t7,(»>9 

108,8:30 

309,978 

291,948 

2,428,? 21 

37:3,:306 

1,724.033 

78.C85 

4(>9.232 

I,2a9.7!i7 

7ri3.4l9 

5iJ4,»)8 

6:; 1.31 2 

5JK>,7r6 

375.651 

344.570 

829.210 

77(;,J;V3 

l,5lli,4ii7 

6rt5,rti6 

47<i.l83 

38:3,71.2 

r.7.574 

212.267 

54,11)7 

30,752 

43.0:35 

43,712 



14,181,575 386,069 2,483,536 17,U51;180 

Lafayptte Parish, Iji., not included in the above, 7,832 

Kstiinated population of Carter County, Ky , not returned, 3,000 

6eaMieu in the service of the United States, June 1st, 1840, 6,100 

Total population of the United States, 17,068,113 
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A een«ns of the inhabitants of the United States has been taken m tim^s since the 

adoption of the Federal Conittitutinn and tlie organization of the governiuent. The 
Ibilowini; is an aggregate of the different results : 

In 1700, the population of the United States was . . 3fi99JP26 

" IdOO, 6,IJ«,JHW 

" 1810, 8.431,178 

«« 18-^), 11,17611© 

•* 18:tf), 14^75,1163 

** 1840, 17.0CJ8,U2 

The namber of slaves, as shown by the censas at the different periods, was tm 
follows : 

In 1790, 679,807 

" 1800, 893,041 

" 1810, 1,191, 3«?4 

•« 182'), 1,538,038 

« 1^30, 2,00*1.043 

« 1840, 2,483,536 



QUARTERLY LIST 

or 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 



Tte fcllovlnf ■UthClM of OMIiMliom, Tn«(«UatloiM, and 
Dauta ol ClerrjrnMn, mn u •ttmuWc wid ueuMW m w« «ma 
■Mk* ((Mm Irom lh« p-*rtn puUbhed bj the diffannt dMeml* 
BUiuaa el ChriitLtns io whkh w« )mt« 



DANIEL P4RNAM, Bap. ard. Efaag. WhItaAald, HalM, 

Juiia 8, l<lil. 
JAMAIS r. McL'ULLOM. Caoff. aid. paalM, Ptnalao, Ma. 

JiM>a 9 
XI.BHir>iC O CARPENTER, CoDf. atd. paacor, Eaatpert, 

Ma. jHtia II 
LBTI B. Hatha Way, B«p.ard. pailor, PanningtoD, Ma. 

Jnoa30. 

I. O. RICHARna4'>N. Bkkp. erd. paaCor, Mllbrd, Naw Bam^ 

■hMa. Apfil ti. 1841. 
J. D h\ RICHAKDtf, Cong. old. paster, CliarlaMewn, N. B. 

May 88. • r- 

ADONIJAH H. CUrr.RR, Ceng. erd. pastor, SUaffsnl, Var- 

RKHlt. J Ilea ■'. 181 1. 

JOHN nUOi.KV, Cu»«. lost, pasuir, WaaibanfleU, (Buw) 
Vu JuuaS. 

WILUAM P. TTI.DRV, Cong. anl. paKor, Nortoa, Maa> 

i.neh<itcfi>. Ai>ii|'2l. 1841. 
USONilKI) H. W IIKEI.ER, Cong. erd. fcralgn miaa. I^owaU, 

M« Mtjr 5. 
BEKBKHr A. RKED, Cong. Inat. paalor, Wahsiar, Ma. 

mCHAKli BfJRnRl-T, Cong. InaU pastor, Bteckatoua (Vil- 

la|re,> M». M.iv 8. 
CBAHI.EH W. REDDING, Bap. ord. pastor, Towasaml, Ms. 

Ma« 14. 
SOLOMON CLARK, Cong. ofd. pastor, Paienham, Ms. May 

CBar'i.RH C. SHacKPURO, Uiilu ord. pastor, Bmih Bo» 

tiHt. Ma< M<«« 19 
0ILAH B. HANOAL, Bap. oni. pastor, Wotam, Ms. Maj 

BENJAMIN El. A. Conw. otd. jwaUir, Billariea, Ms. Mar 99. 
CI1aKI>M W. WIWI.ARD, Bap. ofd. pasinr, Waipuia, Ms. 

.luna 9 
LEWI.-!! UOI.MRS, Bip. ord. Evang. Edgartown, Ms. Jooa 

10. 
W. OHtl.inGB RICHARDS, Bap. ord. paster, Osalian, Ms. 

Joiio 14. 
OEOHUE P. SMITH, Cong. eid. pastor, WoiMim, Ms. Jane 

17. 
JAMKA aVERILI., Cong. ord. pastor, ShrawstMirj, Ma. 

jMna 29. 
BAZ«El. I.COAS, Coog. Inst, paster. Sandwich, Ma. Jnaa 

B. HiiPKIVS EMERY, Cong. ImC paatar, BMlfaid, Ma. 
JomHI. 



DELON Wir.UAMS, Conr. Inst, pastor, Paading BIDa, W. 
Sprtngflald, Ms. Juua W. 

FRANCin SMITH, Bap. eid. pastor, PrerUanca, Rhadt 

UUihI. Mrehao, 1841. 
RUBF.R1' K. PA ri'ISON, D. D., Bap. lost, paaier, Provl* 

denca, R. I. Aptii IV 
S. 8. BRADFORD, Bap. erd. pastor, Pawioekaf , R. I. Juoa 8. 

ORLO DANIKI. MINE, Coug. ord. pastor, CUoten, Ca»- 

iiaciicut, A mil U, 1811. 
WII.I.UM W. BACKUS, Cong. Inst, pastor. BIoi*niflakl, CU 

April—. 
EDWaHD R. EMERSON, Cong. bial. pastor. So. Caeaao, 

Ct. April 33. 
AARON nNOW, Pong. enl. pastor, ENStl<orj, Cl. Apr0 9S. 
CHARI.E.S L. MILLS, Cvng. bi»t. partwr, Duibam, CL 

A pril 98. 
OGORGK W. PERKINS, Cong. liisU pastor, Meriilan, CC 

Juno 10. 
CQAUNlKY D. COWI.R9, Cong. ofd. pastor, Panbiogtoo, 

(PlaiurUla.) Ct. Jona II. 

Wfl.l.lAM BANKS, Pras. ord. pastor, Bathat, Naw Tark, 
Pel.. 25, 1841 „ 

JOSEPH UNUEKWtiOD, Pras. insl. pastor, Millport, N.T. 
Feb. 38. 

JACOB BKOOBKaD, D. D. Raf. Dutch b^at. paKor, Brsal^ 
Ivn, N. Y. April 1. . « . 

AM2I CaMP, Coi.g. otd. paslor, Naw York, N. Y. April 

JAMK^ McDONaLD, Pres. lost, pastor, Jamaica, N. T. 

SAMUKl.'sTflRRS HOWE, Pias. lest, pastor, VilUga of 

P.iiriTe I P.«:, N. Y. Mar 8, 
C. OaI'RS. Ref. Dutch inau puftor, Wrnanl's Kill, N. T. 

M»T 15. 

JOHN WhITBRCK. Raf. Doteh ord. pasuv. Waterford, N. 

V. M.IV 18. _ 

HOH A no PaTTENGILL, Pres. inat. paalor, MUfont, N.T. 

Jtine 9 
EDM AHIJ C. PRITCHEIT, Cong. ord. pastor. Union VU- 

I^r«, N. Y. June 38. 
MEAD HOLMEd, Proa. ord. pastor, ElDceUvllla, N. Y. Jaai 

AlJBRRT J. PKARSRY. Cnng. Inst, pastor, Bargoa PeUrt, 

New janav, April S. I84|. 
WII.I.UM H. H. firm's, Pias. htst. pastor, ML HwUqr, 

JOHN* UaLI., Pros. Inat. pastor, Tranlon, N. J. Jona — . 



PHI1.0 C. PRTTIBONR, Ptaa. erd. paster, Meicar, 

»vl*anin. Feh. 17, 1841. 
ANDUKW llAilRIN. (Cilorad.) Prea. erd. pastor, Philadtf- 

piiia. Pa. April 18. 
MAKCt'8 K. CRO.s», Conr. ord. pnstor, Dntbr, Pa. April 90. 
BUBKRT W. DONLAP, Pres. lust, pastwr, t;ulumL>la, Pa. 

April 39. 

C0R^RI.ttI8 C. YANARNnALE, Ilaf. Dutch Inat. paster, 

Philmln'i-hix, Pm Mnjr 18. 
J. W. PUILLIP:^, Pre*, init. pastor, WUIiamaport, Pa. May 

18. 
JOHN McNAin, Pras. Intt. pasti«r. Iiaiira*tar, Pa. Jane 1. 
QJBaRGE BURCKEB, Epb. erd. pnaM, PutMuwo, Pk. iiuit S. 



DBATRB OF MINtlTEM. 



[AUQ. 



FkiiineSS, 



UNRT B10WK, Ipb. anL prtat, Gwlratllk, Umflami, 
April 7, 1811. 

B. T. BROWM. Biri*. Old. prieil, Atosaadita, OtatiM €•• 

liiianU. M«y«),l84l. 
ALEX. HHIRAtl, Rfk, oid. print, Alnaadrit, D. C. Haj 

IAMBS CRAIK, Bpli. ocd. priHt, AlMudik, D. C. Mai 91. 



JOBS B. CAMPBRf.r., Rrli. anL priMi, Colombia, touik 

Cw.iIIh«, Manli 10, ISll. . 
WlUk>N HAUL. B«p. wra. poUar, Atkoo, B. C Moj II. 

JOHN ROBINAON, Oaf. InM. poaior, Chorehoi of Corioth 

kO'l Monroovillo, Otda, Morcbi, 1841. 
J. B. 9«CKKrr, Bin. orl. p»«t.>r. A>hubalo, O. April 81. 
CBaUNCBY UEA VlUfWORrH, Pno. ord. poator, Mb Vu- 

mua, O. May >. 

J, C. I0HV40N, Bap. ord. poKor, BpriBf?fii«i lodiaoa, 
Maj 8, 1811. 

WILLIAM L PRlZER, Pita. inM. paKor. Knoxrille, 1111- 

noU, Doe. 89. 1810. 
ITHAM4M PIM^SBORT, Fioi. iaaL vuiat, Anderar, HI. 

April 17, 1841. 
jAMtM a I*aK«\)RD. Pros. iniL paMor, OrOoovllla, lU. April 

M. 
C. DICKINBON, Proi. ord. poaltir, Pora, m. Maj 4. 

ABAHBL MONSON, Prai. ovd. paKor, Bu CharlM, Mb- 
Muii, M47 W. 19U. 



WkfoU 



Imtht 
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lUtt 79, 
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BTATBB. 
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VermoiiU 9 

MaaneliMoeua....* 17 

RtHiile bUml 8 

CiMllOCttClll. ......•.*.••■ 7 

Now Ywrk.. ■•««■•«•«■■.. II 

Now Jofooy. ...a ... .••«•* 8 

84 PoiMwrlvaiiia • 8 

8 M<<r*lan*l..... •••.••«*•.. 1 

8 Dialriet ot C>4nii.ltia 8 

I Swtnh Carolina « 

— Ohk 8 

73 Ifhliana 1 

Illiwii* 4 

MiMPuri I 



Tout. 



78 



OATEB. 



B^plU 18 1840. Poeomber 1 

Progl*rtonNH .. 98 1841. Fobriiary 8 

BH«ttp«l(an 8 M-irch 8 

ITniUfiiH 1 Apiil 18 

Rot. Dutch M... 4 May V4 
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OoA Rofanaoil 
Told.... .... 



I 



JutiO. 

Total... .< 



78 



QUARTERLY JLIST 

or 

DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 



WE^nr AfKRN WORGBBTBR, «. 88, Portland, MalM, 
M47 9S,I8I1. 

JOBIAH MAQOON, at. 88. P. W. Bap. Now Hanptoo, New 
Hampchiro, April ~, 1841. 

— N0RR18, «. », P. W. Bap. Dwby, VormoBt, April 
— , 1841. 

BZERIRL L. BA8C0M, ac 84, Conr. Athby, .Ms. April — , 

1811. 
TiiUMAil A. GRANTHAM, «. 88, Efh, BoMoa, (bnaoi^ 

orN«Ta8calk,}Ma7 88/ "^ -"^ """^ 



BINRT CLABK HUBBABD, aUTt^ 
MaMl,Jmo4,l8ll. 



GRANT POWBRB, ■L88.Co«ff. 

11,1841. 
NaTUaMRI. GATLORD, m. 88, CoBff. Wm HaillMd, 

Ci Ma« 9 
Bt.! M. KiRKUM, at. 97, Moth. GuUfaH, C(. May 14. 
ALQEHNON S. KJCMNBDY, «. 88, Cong. Hanted, OU 

Juiio88. 

BENfAMIN PRBBTON, at 18, Moth. BofBonj, New Tort. 

March 10, 1841 
GBiiKtiK a. kkIKMaN. Moth. Now T<«rk CoafriMOOb 

(Uwi In the 8ioain Ship Pro»Mc»i.) March — . 
JOtfKPH W. PKliatTON. at. 90, Moth. Uaiaioiij, N. T« 

Apra 1«. 
CA1.KB GHBRNR. at. 78, Bap. ftOlwoll. N. T. April 18. 
BTKPHkN KNiuHTtf, at. 80, P. W.Bap. WoMtorn Nov 

JRRRMIAH C'lUPUN. D. I).. Hamllten.Now Tnrk, May ^ 
GBf )RUK 8. WII.84JN, Coof . Go«onicnr. N. T. M«y -^ 
IMA AC BI.AU VKLT. at. 80. Now Rocboilo, N. T. Mar -^ 
JOHN W. HOPKINS, at 88, Coug. UoraoUfUIc, N. 7. 
Maj— . 



CBAR1.R8 T. 8TANLET, at. 88, Molk. 

PeniurlTaiiia, Jaooart 17. 1811. 
DaNIKL OA vim, B^p. PhOailelphia. Po. Hay 98. 
RAMUei. TaIT. au 08. Prea. Moicer, P«. Jaiio8. 
J A MBit aBRRi:RuMB1IE, D. D., at. 84, Bpio. Phttadolplte, 

Po. Juno M. 



WIM.TAM AI.I.EV, at 88, Moth. Q.i 
land, May 98, 1841. 



AiiM*B Co. Moif. 



JAMRR BRRRI.ET, mS. 88, Moth. Alesandifa, DhlitatCo- 

lMml4a, April 88, 1841. 
ANDHKW T. McCUKMICK, aL 80, Epb. WaahlngMa, 

D. C. April 97. 
JOBN BRacK£NBR1DQE, at. 74, Pno. Waahbgtoo, O. a 

May 8. 



OBOROE A. BAXTER, Piio. Plkioo Edwoid Co. Tlfglkh, 

,To.MOj 



April 95. 1811. 

PUBN O. ROSWBLU akfl, Bpb. 



8TE 
91. 

wn.LlAM T. DUNN, ab 88, Iha^ Nenk 
1841. 



Joa.-> 



JEHU G. PnSTET.r., at. 98, Moth. CiMtflotfea, Booth Ouo- 

Uim, April 8. 1841. 
Wll.l.lAM UUWaHD, at a, Pf«. Laofooa Dbtriei, B.a 

Ma« 8. 
PHILIP PORTER, aL78, Twaloo MUo* (Pkhaao OloukL) 

8. C. JuMO -. ^^ 



JOSEPH Im JONEB, ab Si, Fna. 
— , 1841. 



,aooi|to,jM 



GBnRGR W. BOLTON, aL 88, Moth. Nowbotf , OWoi Nbb 

1% 1841. 
HOBKHT I). LINN, ab 88, Pfoe. P-iriMd, O. April 98. 
JlMEPU TREAT, at. 87, Coiif . WliHUiaaa, O. May 8. 
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TWENTY-PIPTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY. 



The American Education Society 
held its Twenty-fiAh Annual Meeting at 
Room No. 2, of the Marlboro' Chapel, in 
Boston, on Monday, May 24, 1841, at 4 
o^elock, P. M. 

The Hon. Samuel Hubbard, President 
of the Society, not being able to be present, 
the Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., one of the 
Honorary Vice Presidents, took the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Orin Fowler, of Fall River, Ms. 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Report of the Treasurer was read 
by him, and as it had not been audited in 
the usual form, owing to the absence of 
the Auditor, was accepted on condition of 
its being duly certified, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The reading of the Report of the Directors 
was postponed to the time of the public 
meeting, to be held in the evening. 

The officers of the Society for the ensuing 
year were chosen. 

The Society adjourned to meet at half 
past 7 o'clock, ib the Marlboro' Chapel, for 
public services. The Rev. Professor Emer- 
son, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
clostd with prayer. 

The Society met according to adjourn- 
ment ; and the Vice President of the So- 
ciety, Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, presided 
on the occasion. 

The services were commenced with 
prayer by the Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D. 

An abstract of the Annual Report of the 
Directors was read by the Secretary. 
TOL. ziy. 13 



On motion of the Rev. Enoch Pond, 
D. D., of Bangor Theological Seminary, 
seconded by the Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D., 
President of Williams College, 

Resolvedy That the Report, an abstract of 
which has now been read, be accepted and 
adopted, and be printed under the direction 
of the Executive Committee. 

On motion of the Rev. Chauncey A. 
Goodrich, D. D., of Tale College, seconded 
by the Rev. Orin Fowler, of Fall River, Ms., 

Resolvedy That the success which has 
attended the exertions of this Society in 
past years, encourages to continued and 
increasing effort. 

On motion of the Rev. Asa D. Smith, 
of New York, seconded by the Rer. Silas 
Aiken, of Boston, 

Resolved. That a deep interest in the 
object of this Society is a natural result of 
true and deep Christian experience. 

On motion of the Rev. Thomas Brunerd, 
of Philadelphia, seconded by the Rev. David 
T. Kimball, of Ipswich, Ms., 

Resolved, That in supplying our country 
and the world with an educated and evan- 
gelical ministry, a special responsibility still 
rests upon New England. 

Able addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. Messrs. Pond, Goodrich, Smith, and 
Brainerd. 

The meeting was then closed with the 
benediction, by the Rev. Mr. Kimball, and 
the Society adjourned. 
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Rav. Jamea If . Matthewi, D. D. New York. 
Rev. Serepo B. Dwiaht, D. D. New Haven, Ct. 
Rev. Joeeph Penny, D. D. Prea. Hamilton Coll(»go. 
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ABSTBACT OP THE TWENTY-FIPTH 
ANNUAL BEPOBT. 

The twenty-third day of Attest last 
completed a period of twenty-five years 
since the Society, whose Anniversary we 
now oelehrate, was formed, and went into 
operation. This has lieen a period of^reat 
interest in the religious history of^our 
eouatiy and of the world. A apirit of 



Christian activity has been awakened, 
which, beyond all precedent in modern 
times, has brought the energies and resour- 
ces of the church into requi^tition for the 
spread of the gospel, and for the more 
general and effectual enforcement of its 
truths in Christian lands. Researches of 
great minuteness and extent have been 
entered upon, and indefhtigably pursued, 
in order to bring to light the depths of 
human guilt and wretchedness; and to find 
out the means by which the sovereign 
remedy appointed by God for all the miseries 
of our fallen state, may be universally and 
speedily applied. Many, during this period, 
have run to and fro ; and the knowledge 
which has been gained in relation to the 
moral condition of the world has made no 
inconsiderable addition to the common 
stock of information and intelligence. The 
duty of devising plans for the most success- 
ful co-operation of the friends of the Re- 
deemer in the great work of evangelizing 
the world has l^n felt to be of immediate 
obligation ; and the great benevolent objects 
which we may regard as constituting the 
leading departments of evangelical enter- 
prise, and which may all be characterised 
as essentially missionary labors, have been 
taken up, one after another, as they have 
seemed to be demanded by the emergencies 
of the case, and have been carried into 
systematic, harmonioos and extended oper- 
ation. The scene presented upon the 
theatre of Christian enort in our land, from 
the point of observation to which we are at 
length brought, is one which must excite 
in the bosoms of all such as are waiting, at 
this day, for the consolation of Israel, the 
liveliest emotions of mingled solicitude and 
hope. 

Origin of the Education Society, — It wa« 
a most natural, and, indeed, a most neces- 
sary conviction, in the minds of those who 
were permitted the honor of brinffing foi^ 
ward these plans for benevolent effort, that 
an indispensable branch of this grand 
instrumentality must lie in the sphere 
which this Society has been called to 
occupy. It was seen by those truly wise 
and devoted men, that the pressing demand 
for competent laboters in the vineyard of 
the Lora, which then existed even at their 
doors, and which would be much enhanced 
by the vigorous prosecution of those efforts 
for extending the means of salvation, which 
had been by them begun or contempltited, 
could never be met except by proportionably 
earnest and special exertions to raise up, in 
succeeding generations, a more competent 
supply of educated ministers of the gospel. 
Wkh this important object in view, there- 
fore, the American Education Society wss 
instituted. And now, after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, having come np to 
another Anniversary, to commemorate with 
praise to God, the great retolto which have 
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been accomplMked by this efiurt, who does 
not look back with gratitade and veneration 
to that body of distinguished men, who, in 
faith and prayer, trembling and yet hoping, 
first assembled to lay the louadations of this 
institution. 

Deceased Members. — The original mem- 
ber! of the Society, or those who signed 
the constitution in the beginning, were one 
hundred and thirty-four ; of whom fifty-six 
have deceased. The first president of the 
Society, the Hon. Lieut. Gov. Phillips, 
died is office. Said this venerable man : ^ 
*' If the Society should be instrumental of 
introducing into the ministry any faithful 
ambassadors of Jesus Christ, who would 
not otherwise preach the gospel, it will be 
an object of sufficient magnitude for which 
to form the Society ; and though I may not 
live to see fifty on its lists, it shall have my 
co-operation. One thousand dollars was 
his first subscription towards the object; 
and his last testamentary act gave to it 
five thousand dollars. 

The Society has had three Vice Presidents 
— Samuel Salisbury, Esq., Hon. William 
Reed, and William BarUett, Esq. ; all of 
whom have deceased. The death of Mr. 
Bartlett, who was in office during the whole 
period of the Society's existence up to the 
time of his decease, is one of the events 
which we have to record among the provi- 
dentialadmonitionsof the past vear. Though 
continued to a great age, his death Is felt to 
be a public affliction. His princely bequests 
to the cause of sacred learning, in assisting 
to lay one of the broadest foundations in 
oar eoantry for the raising up of a tho- 
roughly educated ministry, will endear his 
name to the Christian church in the ibnr 
quarters of the globe. 

The Society has had twenty-seven Hon- 
orary Vice Presidents ; of whom fourteen 
are among the desd. Of these, two have 
deceased the past year, — the venerable 
Nathanael Emmons, D. D., of Franklin, 
Mass., and Zachariah Lewis, Esq., of 
Brooklyn, N. T. These persons were both 
substantial friends of the institution. Dr. 
Emmons was one of the original members 
of the Society, and most corchally expressed 
his deep interest in it, in a sermon preached 
before the Norfolk County Education So- 
ciety in the jeni t816. His friendship 
remained to the last. His desire that a 

eious, learned, and able ministry, should 
B perpetuated in our country, an object to 
which, after the manner of his day, he had 
eminently devoted the energies and resour- 
ces of his great mind, continued undimin- 
ished during the long and tranquil period 
of his retirement and decline. Like a 
ruling passion, most worthy of its sublime 
object, It appeared strong in him, even in 
death. 

MesignmtUm rf ike laU SeereUHry,^The 



Directors have been called, a short time 
previous to the expiration of the year, to 
relinquish the valuable services of an officer 
of the Society, with whom they have been 
happily associated for many years. On the 
14th of April, the Rev. William Cogswell, 
D. D., tendered to the Board his resignation 
of the offices of Secretary and a Director of 
the Society, in order to accept an appoint 
ment, by the Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, to the Professorship of National Edu- 
cation and of History in that Institution. 
His resignation was reluctantly accepted 
by the Board, to take efieet on the 30th of 
April. Dr. Cogswell has been connected 
with the American Education Society, as 
an active agent and officer, for a period of 
twelve years ; which is about half the time 
of its existence. For two years he was 
Greneral Agent, and for nearly ten yean 
he has been the Secretary of the Society, 
and a member of the Board of Directors. 
The extent of the Society's operations, and 
the amount of good accomplished by its 
instrumentality, during this period, may 
with propriety be referred to as evidence of 
the devotedness, efficiency and success, 
with which he has labored for the promo- 
tion of its interests. Of the 3,389 benefici- 
aries who have been aided by tiie Society 
since its organization, 2,563 have been aided 
during this time ; being nearly three quar- 
ters of the whole number assisted by the 
Institution. Of the $866,000 raised by the 
Society, $652,000 weve contributed during 
the period of his connection with it ; being 
more than three quarters of all the money 
brought into the treasury of the Society. 
These are only the more ungible lesulta, 
among others which it would sot be so easr 
to compute. In making this brief reco^c^ 
the Directors are impressed anew with the 
sentiment, that the praise for every human 
instrumentality, and for the good connected 
with it, is due to the great Head of the 
Church, who raises up, qualifies and pre- 
serves those who are to be helpers for his 
people. 

The Board, having accepted the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Cogswell, proceeded to filitiie 
vacancies occasioned thereby ; and the Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddel, of Hartford, Ct. was 
unanimously elected Secretary, aod a Di- 
rector of the Society. 

Jfumher assisted during the year. — ^Tbe 
Society has assisted during the year 810 
young men, in the various stsges of their 
education. Of these, 52 have been assisted 
within the limits of the Maine Branch ; 72 
within the New Hampshire Branch ; 187 
within the States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island ; 40 within the Vermont or 
North Western Branch; 99 within the 
Connecticut Branch ; 27 have been under 
the patronage of the Western Reserve 
Blanch, whose oentie of openOioos is Hod- 
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■on, Ohio, embncingr also the Branch in 
Michigan ; and 253 under the patronage of 
the Central American Education Society, 
whoee centre of opetations is New York. 

Owing to the absence of the Secretary 
of the Western American Education So- 
cietyi Rev. Mr. Bingham, a full and com- 

£lete return for the year has not been made, 
lot, so far as information has been obtained, 
the number assisted by that Branch, inclad- 
infi; the Illinois Branch of the American 
Edacation Society, is 80. The number of 
new beneficiaries durincr the year, is 121. 
The whole number aided by the Society 
from the first, is 3,369. 

Receipts and ExpendUures. — ^The receipts 
of the Parent Society and its Branches 
during the year have been $G3^U3 58. The 
expenditures for the same time have been 
956,049 01; being $7,064 57 less than the 
receipts for the year. 

This last sum subtracted from $32,837 31, 
the debt of the Society at the commence- 
ment of the year, leaves the present debt, 
$25,772 74. It should be observed that 
this debt includes the amount of the appro- 
priations for the present quarter, which 
nave just been made; and that, in incurring 
this debt, the Parent Society has paid be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars to 
beneficiaries within the bounds of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The amount refunded during the year by 
beneficiaries who have completed their 
course of education, is $6,633 jO. 

The earnings of the young men now 
under the patronage of the Society, have 
amounted during the year to the aggregate 
turn of $21,739 51. 

The Education Society, like all other 
kindred institutions, has had its trials. But 
from every affliction, it has derived some 
yduable benefit, and has come forth with 
new vigor and zeal, to the prosecution of 
its noble design. 

It is well known that, in some respects, 
the last few years have been a period of 
peculiar trial. In common with other be- 
nevolent societies, this has suffered serious 
embarrassment from the depression of pe- 
cuniary interests throughout the country. 
This has occasioned the accumulation of a 
burdensome debt; and has subjected the 
Directors oflen to the necessity of delaying 
the payment of the quarterly appropriations 
to the latest possible day of the period, at 
the commencement of which they should 
have been ordered. Such a course has 
been attended with material inconvenience 
to the young men in the progress of their 
education ; and has at times caused a pain- 
ful uncexlainty in their minds, which the 
Directors have been grieved to know must 
exist, respecting the attainment of their 
great object. The deep interest which the 
Soard must Jeel in the struggles of every 



deserving youth who is a subject of patron- 
age, as he is just enabled to press onward, 
with the limited aid they are permitted to 
impart, toward the high calling of an 
ambassador of Christ, renders this a severe 
trial to the distributors of this sacred charitj. 

Impressions tatfavoroMe to the prosperity 
of the Society. — Pecuniary embarrassment 
has not been the only source of discourage- 
ment which the Society is compelled to 
encounter. Owing to peculiar circum- 
stances in the state of the community, an 
impression unfavorable to its prosperity, 
has gradually arisen, and has manifested 
itself to considerable extent, touching one 
of the most vital questions pertaining to 
the usefulness of the Society. It is, whether 
the Education Society has not already, 
either directly or indirectly, produced a 
superabundant supply of ministers in the 
older sections of the country. 

It may surprise many ot the intelligent 
friends of this cause to learn that an objec- 
tion founded on an impression of this na- 
ture seems to be felt by some, as an obstacle 
to their continued and vigorous co-opera- 
tion in the work which rests upon our 
hands. Yet the Directors have thought 
that the time and occasion might demand 
a particular examination of the grounds of 
this complaint. If it is true that the defi- 
ciency of ministers, which but a short time 
ago was so great in our country, and which, 
with such an imperious sense of obligation, 
prompted the efforts and sacrifices of our 
fathers and brethren in raising up the 
American Education Society, and in labor- 
ing to place it upon a footing of lasting and 
extensive usefulness, — if it is true that this 
deficiency is really supplied, and there is no 
further necessity that we should weary our- 
selves in labors to provide for it in time to 
come, then let us come at once to the knowl- 
edge of the fiict But let us not be hasty or 
superficial in our judgments in relation to 
so important a point. It would ill become 
us to act from the impulse of indefinable 
impressions, in so weigoty a concern. We 
are commanded to ^* prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good." How of\en 
has a valuable good been lost, even afler it 
had been in possession, from negleotof this 
important injunction. 

We ask, then, in the first place, how far 
this complaint of a surplus of ministers, 
considered in relation to the wide field 
which, in the providence of God is opened 
before this Society, will bear the test of a 
thorough examination. 

The population of our country already 
exceeds 17,000,000. Much of this popula- 
(ion, especially in the new States, is not 
vet organized for the support of religious 
institutions. It has been carefully com- 
puted that there are not less than 6,000,000 
of our people who either from choice, or 
from neglect, or firom necessity, are living 
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withoat the means of religious instruction. 
It is also shown that there are between 
3,000 and 4,000 organized evangelical 
churches, in different parts of the country, 
which are destitute of competent spiritual 
teachers. 

The moral desolations of the West have 
been often portrayed in a most affecting 
light. Did the limits of this Report per- 
mit, we might enter into details, in relation 
to the moral condition of that vast region 
of our country, which it would be distress- 
ing to contemplate. 

iVbatever nuiy be said of some of the 
more favored portions of our land, it surely 
will not be imagined that either the neces- 
sities or the demands of the whole country 
are at present supplied ; or that there is any 
prospect of their being properly supplied 
for many years to come. The supply, 
therefore, of which we are told, is, at most, 
only partial. Could it be shown that this 
supply is abundantly sufficient, or even 
more than sufficient, in one or two of the 
New England States, while at the same 
time so great a deficiency exists over the 
wide extent of our country, would it hence 
appear that it is time to cease from our 
enorU? Is not our country one? And 
was not this Society called into existence 
for the purpose of assisting to furnish a 
competent supply of the preachers of the 
word for the whole brotherhood of the 
American people? Nay, are we not bound 
also, in the true spirit of our sacred enter- 

Erise, to look beyond our own territorial 
oundaries, to the vast desolations of a 
wt>rld lying under the thraldom of super- 
stition and idolatry. Our field is not New 
England only, but the country and the 
world. The Society itself is extended over 
a large part of the Union. Nor would it 
be possible that the spirit of Christian 
charity should ever, in the face of facts 
which demonstrate such an extensive and 
alanning destitution of evangelical knowl- 
edge over the face of the whole earth, 
become so chilled and contracted in her 
a£^tions and her aims, as to be satisfied 
with finding one little spot of high moral 
cultivation, where she might barely find 
rest for the sole of her foot. 

But in regsird to the actual supply of 
ministers in New England at the present 
time, it is requisite that we should make 
further and more particular inquiry, before 
we take up the conclusion that it is in 
danger of being excessive. 

There are some sources of a fiilse impres- 
sion on this subject ; and the Directors are 
persuaded that such a false impression, to 
some extent, exists. The more frequent 
dismission of ministers of late years, and 
the greater fiistidioosness of the churches 
in accepting a permanent supply, goes far 
to produee the evil of which there is com- 
plaint. 
Many mon ministen are thrown into a 



moving state, than in former times, and 
vacant parishes are disposed to hear a 
greater variety of candidates. There may 
be ten candidates, for example, in a given 
9ection, for the same number of parishes 
wantmg ministers : which is only enough 
for a necessary supply ; and yet, if each 
one is obliged to pass a probation in all 
these parishes, the supply may appear to 
be, to the vacancies, as ten to one. it was 
recently stated to a clergyman, being in a 
vacant parish, of a highly respectable char- 
acter, within twenty miles of Boston, that 
eight ministers had been recommended to 
the committee of supplies, as candidates 
for settlement. This circumstance at first, 
might make the impression that eight min- 
isters were out of employment. But on 
referring to the individuals, it appeared 
that every one of them was at the time, 
either a settled pastor or a stated supply in 
some other place; so that there was no 
surplus at all. 

influences growing out of the general 
depre.«sion of every kind of enterprise in 
our country ; the pecuniary embarrajtsments, 
particularly at the West; the check of the 
spirit of emigration to the new settlements; 
the diminished resources of our Missionary 
Societies; and other causes which could 
be named, have contributed to produce a 
temporary accumulation of ministers in 
some sections of New England. It is well 
known that there are a number of young 
men in the midst of us, whose hearts have 
been set on the great object of carrying the 
gospel to the heathen, out who have been 
prevented from seeing the accomplishment 
of their purpose through the continued 
inability of the Board of Foreign Missions 
to send them out. Some are yet holding 
themselves in reserve for this object, hoping 
it may be realized ; and therefore they 
neither enter immediately into any per- 
manent engagements here, nor go at once 
to the destitute regions of the great Western 
Valley. 

For the purpose of ascertaining with 
some good degree of exactness what pro- 
portion the presjient supply of ministers in 
New England, actually bears to the wants 
of the churches, we have taken some pains 
to refer to the latest statistical tables, pub- 
lished by the different Ecclesiastical bodies 
in New England. The most full and 
accurate tables of this kind to be found 
are those published the last year by the 
General Association of Connecticut. Forty- 
nine ministers are named in connection 
with the Associations of that State, as being 
without a pastoral charge. From personu 
knowledge, we are sure that not more than 
twenty of this number sre csndidates for 
settlement Licentiates, who have not re- 
ceived ordination are stated at ninety-two. 
A large part of these were members of the 
Theological Seminaries in that State at the 
time their names were thoa enrolled ; several 
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were gndnatetof the Seminariei, who had 
eompleted their itudie;* only a few months 
before and were mostly gone beyond the 
limits of the Slate. One was gone already 
to the Indians beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Others of this class are persons having 
■tated employments, as teachers in the 
American Asylum, editors, &.C., who buve 
qualified themselves to preach, not being at 
liberty, however, at present to devote them- 
selves to the pastoral service. When all 
these deductions are made, this alarming 
list of licentiates in Connecticut sinks down 
to about ten. Thus the whole number of 
candidates, who are eligible for settlement 
in that State, does not probably exceed 
thirty ; which it may be presumed is rather 
an uncommon number even for Connec- 
ticut. 

But at the same time we find no less 
than twenty-seven vacant churches in that 
State ; which, as no parish in Connecticut 
remains without re^^ular preaching, are 
giving employment to nearly the whole 
numter of candidates. 

It appears also from the tables here refer- 
red to, that the average period of the 
pastoral relation in Connecticut, with all 
the ministers now settled, is only a little 
more than ten years; and that only one 
more than half of the present pastors are in 
the places where they were first installed. 
This fact throws light upon one of the 
causer mentioned above, as tending to 
multiply candidates, and at the same time 
to increase the demand for their labors. 

In Massachusetts, twenty ministers are 
reported as without charge. Of this number 
only two at the farthest, can be considered 
as candidates for settlement in the pastoral 
charge, the remainder being either super- 
annuated or engaged in other important 
clerical services. 1'here is no report of 
licentiates in Massachusetts. 

The churches reported as vacant are 
thirtv-two, besides fourteen which are en- 
tered without any minister's name against 
them. It is probable that most if not all of 
this latter class are vacant. Assuming that 
ten of them are so, we have forty-two 
vacant churches in Massachusetts. 

It may be instructive to compare these 
statistics with some of the earliest tables of 
the kind published in this State. Such 
tables were carefully prepared by the Con- 
vention of Conijrregational ministers in the 
year 1792; and we find that at that time 
there were reported thirty -eight candidates 
in Massachusetts, which is almost double 
the number reported in 1S40. At the same 
dale there existed forty-one vacancies, 
which is even less than the probable num- 
ber at the present time. 

In Maine we find twenty-four ministers 
without charge ; seven of whom are officers 
in the College and in the Theological Semi- 
nary. There is a general item in the tables, 
which stmtes that there are nine miiiisten 



withoat charge ifficiaHng as preaekers. 
This, therefore, is probably the number of 
ordained ministers in Maine who are can- 
didates for settlement. Other licentiate! 
are not given. The number of churches 
returned as without ministers is fi fly-six. 

In New Hampshire, out of twenty-seven 
ministers reported as without charge, not 
more than five it is believed upon a careful 
inspection, can be regarded as candidates 
for settlement. Of licentiates we hear 
nothing. The churches returned aa with* 
out mmisters are twenty-eight. 

In Vermont we find fifly-three destitute 
churches ; and only twenty ministers who 
can be considered as candidates for settle- 
ment. 

In Rhode Island, three of the little band 
of Congregational churches are reported as 
vacant ; and three other important points 
for missionary labor, as without a supply. 
In this review the state of other denomi- 
nations is not taken into the account. 

In the whole of New Enj^land, therefore, 
for that portion of the people which is best 
furnished with an educated ministry, we 
have a result as follows. Candidates, so 
far as ascertained from the statistics of the 
Ecclesiastical bodies, sizfy-siz. Churches 
destitute of pastors, two hundred and nine. 

If now a liberal allowance is made for 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, for which the number of licentiates 
before ordination is not given, and also for 
any parishes which may be supposed to be 
too indifferent in regard to the stated ordi- 
nances of the gospel, or too poor, even with 
the aid of the Home Missionary Society, to 
be expected to maintain them, it must still 
be admitted that the present supply of min- 
isters in New England, eligible for settle- 
ment in the pastoral charge, cannot ezoeed 
the actual demand. 

The fact that there are several vacant 
churches at any eiven time, is not indeed, 
of itself, a proof that there does not ezist at 
the same tune a supply of ministers suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. Vacancies will 
always occur through the death or infirmity 
of ministers, and through other causes of 
change, which, unhappily for the economy 
of ministerial labor, at this day, are too 
greatly multiplied. On the other hand, the 
fact tliat there is at any given time a num- 
ber of ministers witnout charge, and a 
number of licentiates who have not yet 
become settled pastors, is not, of itself, to 
be taken as decisive evidence that the 
supply is superabundant. Before this point 
can be determined, it must be definitely 
ascertained, by a comparison of these cor- 
responding items, which of them prepon- 
derates in the account. The result of such 
a comparison has now been submitted. 
The Directors have no desire to see the 
Christian public misled, nor to be in any 
error themselves on this point. Let tlie 
fkcts in vektioQ to it be fully ezbibiiedi and 
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the cooTictiofM which «re doe to tmth and ( 
duty will Bnally pi^evail. 

Hat will it be said that the Education 
Society is not preparing ministers of the 
right spirit, strong men, devoted men — who 
will be disposeoi or in the best manner 
qualified to answer the pressing demands of 
the church at home and abroad ? If this 
has been said, it must have been with a 
▼ery imperfect knowledge of the results of 
this Society*s labors in past yeais; and 
upon the strength of reasonm^rg which are 
every day refuted by the facts of the casje. 
The Directors are nol dispftsed to claim, 
either for themselves or for those to whom 
the patronage of the Society has been 
aflfbrded, any peculiar exemption from the 
common imperfections of humanity. They 
freely allow that there may have been those 
brouifht into the ministry by this Society, 
and those n w under its patronage, who, if 
the persons originally recommending them, 
and the Examining Committees, and the 
officers of Colleges and Theological Semi- 
naries, and th^ members of Branch Boa ids, 
•nd of the Parent Board of Directors, had 
been able to search the hearts of men, or 
had possessed infallible prescience in re- 
spect to the developments of human talent, 
would not, on the whole, have been en- 
eoursged to enter upon the great work, it 
would have been a most extraoidinary 
result,if, among the whole number educated 
by this Society, there should not have been 
some who proved at last to be inefficient 
Dien. But the Directors, af\er much in- 
quiry and reflection on this point, want 
eviciencc to convince them that this class 
of beneficiaries has ever been larger than 
ought to have been expected under the best 
possible application of this or any other 
general system ; or that it has borne by any 
means so large a proportion as may be found 
io connection with the ordinary means of 
education. If, as has been affirmed, there 
are miniiitera who are lingering about the 
more favored parts of Zion, without employ- 
ment in their appropriate work, who might 
be and ought to be at the West or among 
the heathen, they are not, at least most of 
them are not, the young men whom this 
Society has brought into the field. Many 
of our young men, it is true, are retained 
in the older settlements by the demand for 
their labora here; but it is believed the 
eases are rare, where those who have been 
■Misled in their education by this Society 
■re remaining at home withoutemployment; 
■nless some providential dispensation has 
made this indispensable. The Society, of 
eonrse, is not competent to say to what part 
of the great field, those who are prepared 
for the ministry by its means ought to qo. 
This is an Education Society — not a Mis- 
sionary Society. When thi>se applying for 
assistance, have proved themselves worthy 
and have been encouraged and aided to 
obtain a thoiongh edaeation for the minis- 



try , and have been duly approred and sent 
forth into the field by the proper Ecclesi- 
oiiiical bodies, our appropriate work is done. 
The men whom the Society thus brings 
forward, are the^ Lord*s freemen ; and it 
remains to be shown that, in the exercise 
of their noble freedom they have not, as a 
body, exhibited the spirit of their Master, 
even in a preeminent degree. No incon* 
siderable number of the men employed by 
the American Home Missionary Society 
have been those who were sustained by the 
Education Society in preparing for the 
ministry. A number equal to one half of 
those who are in the foreign field under the 
direction of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, were 
asHiRted in the same way to obtain their 
education. 

It is by no means true, that the Education 
'Society is not accomplishing that which 
was designed by its founders towards 
reclriiming the desftlations of Zion, and 
evangelizing the nations of the world ; and 
in view of all which it has accomplished, 
the Directors are impelled and animated to 
go forward in their work, depending on the 
blessing of God and the approbation of the 
friends of Zion, for their encouragement 
and reward. 

Motives to Perseverance. — It appears, to 
the Directors, the most of whom have been 
long convertiant with the operations of this 
Society, and have certainly had the strong* 
est inducements to ponder well its relations 
to the church of Christ, that the preitent 
aspects of the Christian world furnish 
peculiar motives to perseverance and in- 
creased activity in this ^ood work. Motives 
of this kind arise out of the very trials and 
dangers of the churches at the present 
period. Many of the evils complained of, 
and alleged by some as objections to the 
prosecution of this enterprise, are seen, 
when searched to their sources, to be 
inherent in the state of the religious com- 
munity, independently of the Society or of 
its influence in any form. It has been 
incident to this as well as to the other great 
benevolent operations of the day, to have 
been in a measure hindered from the most 
ample and successful accomplishment of 
the good which it is adapted to produce, 
through ceitain influences which have 
aff*ected more or less unfavorably the gen- 
eral prosperity of all our religious institu- 
tions. The Education Society, instead of 
augmenting these untoward influences, has, 
in some measure, alleviated and counter* 
acted them. It is peculiarly fitted, in such 
a state of things, to be in some sen^ an 
anchor fur the interests of sound Chris- 
tian education. It is not sufficiently con 
sidered how various and extensive are the 
benefits resulting to society from this 
department uf benevolent effort ; nor how 
muoh would be lost to the colleges, to the 
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chnrches, to reyivals, and to all the Christian 
and missionary enterprises of this country, 
by a diminished activity in this cause. A 
most valuable testimony in its favor is the 
l^rowing confidence which it possesses, in 
this comprehensive estimate of its useful- 
ness, with those who are best acquainted 
with the practical operation of the system, 
and who are amon? the leading minds in 
the American churches. For a great amount 
of highly interesting evidence on this sub- 
ject, the Directors would refer to the last 
Annual Report 

The importance of steadiness in the 
movements of this enterprise may be urged 
as a motive to perseverance. Fluctuations 
and experiments in a cause like this are 
greatly to be deprecated. Sudden contrac- 
tions and expansions are impraciicable 
without lasting injury. The operations of 
this Society, both as regards the ministry it 
is raising up, and the churches which it is 
seeking to benefit thereby, necessarily con- 
template a course of years. It is a work 
which cannot, like some other departments 
of benevolent operation, be suspended and 
taken up again where it was left off. It 
should never be abandoned, therefore, by 
any of the friends of Zion, unless it shall 
first have been clearly ascertained that the 
spiritual wants of the world can be relieved 
without further efforts in this department. 
If the Education Society at this point should 
be suffered materially to (all behind the 
other branches of benevolent effort in our 
country, there can scarcely be room to 
question that the consequences would be 
lamented for years to come. It cannot, it 
roust not be ! For, though they thus opeak, 
the Directors are assuredlv hoping better 
things ; things which, in the largest sense, 
accompany salvation. 

There is one consideration more which 
seems requisite to be held up in this con- 
nection aa a motive to perseverance and 
increased activity in this work. It is the 



awakened expectation of a better dav al 
hand. Such a day, for our country and for 
the world, is not far off. The embarrass- 
ments and the evils which have retarded 
our success, and in too great a measure 
discouraged our zeal, show evident signs 
of having passed their crisis. Our great 
religious enterprises, domestic and foreign, 
are not long to remain in their present 
depressed condition. Whenever the oat^ 
ward facilities and means on which, nnder 
the divine blessing, their prosperity in an 
important sense depends, shall a^in be 
more easily afforded, their immediate en- 
largement will be witnessed. The West 
will soon rise from its local embarrassments, 
and a wider door will yet be opened there 
than has ever invited our young men, for 
the sake of doing good, to turn their steps 
away from their paternal homes. It is clear 
that there must yet be a mighty increase in 
the population, the energies, and the means 
of this country. There will, also, be at 
least a proportionable increase in the moral 
necessities of the population ; which nothing 
but the most enterprising spirit of Christian 
benevolence, and the most judicious em- 
ployment of every means which God, with 
the promise of his blessing, has put into the 
hands of American Christians, can prevent 
from becoming absolutely appalling. If, in 
connection with these just anticipations 
respecting our own country, the moral 
prospects of Europe and of Asia and of the 
heathen world, as at present opening to the 
vision of enlightened piety, are taken fully 
into the account, sorely it must be felt that 
the present is no time to begin to faint in a 
labor like that in which this Society is en- 
gaged. The Directors would therefore 
conclude their Report by earnestly addres- 
sing to all the friends of this cause, the 
apostolic exhortation : Be yt steadftutj 
unmovahUf always abounding m tht work of 
the Lord ; forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord, 



ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH THE AMERICAN 

EDUCATION SOCIETY. 



Ceictraii American EnucATioir So- 
ciety. 

The Twenty-third Anniversary of thb 
Society was held in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, May ISth, 1841. Prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Joseph Vaill, of 
Brimfield, Mass. l^he President of the 
Society, Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
presided on the occasion, and opened the 
meeting with au Address, an extract from 



which will be found annexed. The Report 
of the Treasurer was read by Mr. William 
A. Booth, Treasurer of the Society. The 
Report of the Directors was read by the 
Secretary, Rev. Eliakim Phelps, an extract 
from which will be inserted in the next 
number of the Journal. 

The following Resolutions were offered, 
and supported by addresses. On motion of 
Rev. Edward N. Kirk, seconded by the 
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8«cretary of the Ameriean Edacation So- 
ciety, 

Mesolved, That the church of Christ 
bean a vast responsibility io regard to the 
supply of a competent number of well 
qualified minbters. 

On motion of Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D., 
seconded by Rev. E. R. Fairchild, of Phila- 
delphia ; 

ReBolvedy That the excellence of the 
cause of education for the evangelical min- 
istry is no longer a question of probation or 
of doubt, but one which is confirmed by 
experience in the convictions of the wise. 

Addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Kirk 
and Dr. Cox. 



Extract from Hon, Mr. Prelinghuyten^t Addrets. 

There is one consideration, that addresses 
vs as American Christians, of peculiar force. 
We have from the beginning of our political 
existence, proclaimed our country to be the 
asylum for all nations — we have been so 
liberal in our invitations that the old world 
is agitated as by a mighty impulse, to poor 
Its migrations on our shores. The tide is 
eonstantly swelling and breaking over us. 
We cannot repel it now, if we would, and 
tiie indications of divine Providence are 
unambiguous, that we must meet the crisi:^ 
formed by these events, in the spirit of 
kindness and fortitude, and of faithful Chris- 
tian eflbrt We must enlighten, reform and 
gurify these masses of men, that are crowd- 
)g upon us from abroad. They know 
nothing of the nature or spirit of our insti- 
tutions — many among them are unfriendly 
to those forms of religion entablislied here 
and dear to our hearts. Then, where shall 
be our refuge ? No where but in God and 
the word of his grace, and the power of his 
Spirit ; and this is not a vain and inactive 
dependence. Far from it. We must in the 
strength of that dependence employ every 
hallowed influence that the pulpit, the press 
and the Sabbath school afford. As the 
clouds of darkness thicken over us, we must 
spread light — multiply the Bible— train up 
the children — liflup the voice of the faithful 
preacher in every destitute district of our 
country — give freely of our substance for all 
tfieae objects — press on these agencies with 
constant and fervent supplication to God for 
His blessing. And sliould civil and religious 
liberty be doomed to fall in the conflict, we 
•ball then enjoy the melancholy privilege 
and satisfaction of meeting the disaster at 
the post of duty. 

It behoves us, therefore, to ponder pray- 
erfully and solemnly, these clear indications 
of the divine porpoees. Let us commend 
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the plea to our own hearts, that if while wo 
urge forward, with our means all other 
benevolent enterprises of the Christian 
church, we suffer this to languish, we do 
most effectually cripple all her energies. 
She must have an able, well instructed, and 
sanctified ministry, increasing in numbers, 
with the growiog'wantsof the world, or the 
coining of that kinffdom, for which all 
Christians daily and devoutly pray, will be 
hindered. 

Not only does the necessity exist and 
press upon us, at all points of time and 
providence, but it seems to be quite as 
essential. Chat, if the church desires to have 
the means in any measure adequate to the 
great end, she must herself train, prepare 
and send forth the ministers. She must go 
to that class, the most populous of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, the pious poor — make wise 
selections, of ingenuous youth, and maintain, 
educate and fit them to be the defenders 
and advocates of truth. 

It is to no useful purpose to urge as a 
doubt, that the wealthy and great will, if 
sincerely devoted to the cause of religion, 
offer themselves to the self-denying services 
of the pastor and missionary. — The answer 
is practical and conclusive ; the experiment 
has been made and is making all the while 
— and where are they from these ranks who 
exclaim — ** send us?" They come indeed, 
like angels' visits. 

Nor will it avail to start the scruple urged 
from the beginning, that unworthy subjects 
will impose themselves upon the charities 
of the church and steal into the ministry. 
Our Saviour knew all this — he knew that 
there would be wolves in sheep's clothing. 
One stood by his side, when he sent for his 
disciples to preach the gospel in Judea. 
Had this cavil been addressed to the blessed 
Master, he might have replied — because 
there is a Judaa should he call back Peter 
and James, and John, and all the eleven, 
and the bUgaed company of witnesses all 
along the track of time. Because there will 
be a DemoB and a Julian shall Paid remain 
a bloody persecutor ? 

Let us leave this worn out plea for the 
service of infidelity. — Christians have no 
right to use it, and no reaion to fear it 
Prepare and furnish the reapers for the 
fields that are now white, and the Lord of 
the harvest will take care of the ingathering 
to life everlasting. 



Co5irscTicoT Branch. 

Thx Fifteenth Anniversary of the Con- 
necticut Branch of the American Education 
Society was held at New Haven, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the General 
Association, on Tuesday, June 16, 1841. 
I The Rev. Timothy P. Gillet, of Branibid, 
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was called to the chair. The meetln^^ was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Orio Fowler, 
of Fall River, Ms. The Treasurer's Report 
was exhibited, and a verbal statement of 
the operations of the Branch during the 
year, accompanied with remarks, was sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Parent 
Society. Addresses were then made by 
Rev. Hollis Reed, of Derby, Ct., and Rev. 
Edward N. Kirk. 

The Officers of this Society are Hon. 
Thomas Day, President ; Francis Fellows, 
Esq., Secretary; and Eiiphalet Terry, Esq., 
Treasurer. 

Maine Beanch. 

The Annual Meeting of the Maine 
Branch of the American Education Society 
was held at Machias, in connection with 
the meeting of the General Conference, on 
Wednesday, June 23, 1841. In the absence 
of the President, the Rev. Mr. M'Keen of 
Belfast, presided. The Annual Report was 
read by the Secretary, Rev. Benjamin 
Tappan, D. D. of Augusta. The acceptance 
of the Report was moved by Rev. Isaac 
Rogers, of Farmington, and seconded by 
Rev. Jonathan B. Condit, of Portland. Rev. 
Dr. MTarland of Philadelphia offered a 
Resolution to the effect that we are to rely 
chiefly on fervent and importunate prayer 
for the success of this cause. Each of these 
gentlemen made interesting addresses. Rev. 
Mr. Pomeroy, of Bangor, also added a few 
remarks, in the course of which he stated 
the interesting fact that more than one 
a year for the sixteen years of his min- 
istry, in Bangor, had entered the sacred 
office from the church under his pastoral 
charge. The services were closed with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Thurston, of Hal- 
lowell. 



Education Soctetv or Essex North. 

Extract from the Anooal Report, prepared by Rot. 
Jk T. Kirabttll, Secretary. 

The education of pious young men for 
the ministry i:* highly important, as it tends 
to promote the best moral infltienee of our 
country, And how shall this object be 
secured ? 

I answer 1st. By purifying, as much as 
possible f the chief fountains of moral in- 



fluence ; such, for Instance, as the Americao 
church, the common schools, the mother's 
heart, and the hearts of civil rulers. 

Let the American church, in its ministry 
and membership, and ail its branches and 
denominations, be purifled ; let those who 
administer and those who partake of its 
symbols be truly and eminently holy ; let 
the Bible be read in our schools of learning, 
and its principles and precepts exhibited m 
the lives of the teachers; let each mother's 
heart be the residence of every Cbristiaa 
grace ; and let all in power rule in the fear 
of God and in imitation of his rectitude ; let 
these and other fountains of moral influence 
be purifted, and then the consummation in 
view, so devoutly to be wished, will be 
extensively realized. 

In order to the accomplishment of this 
object, it is necessary 2d, that we strengthen 
those benevolent institutions^ which have 
for their object the entire evangelization of 
our country and world ; such institutions 
as those which celebrate their anniversaries 
ill this place to day. These operate, as the 
planets of one and the same solar system. 
They move in complete harmony with each 
other. They unite in diffusing through the 
world the light and holiness, received from 
the sun of righteousness. These societies 
need to be streni^theoed by the prayers, and 
the alms of all Christendom. By giving 
them the most efficient aid in our power we 
promote that moral influence by which our 
country may be mide the joy of the whole 
earth. 

To this end it is Important, that the Edu- 
cation Society in particular, t>e strengthened. 
The prosperity of thi^ Society is essential to 
the prosperity of the rest. Strike it out of 
existence, and you extinguish one of the 
brightest planets in our system of benevolent 
enterprise. What will the Bible accomplish 
in heathen countries without ministers to 
expound it? And what can missionary 
societies do without ministers ? ** There ia 
a happy reciprocal effect between these 
different institutions. The suspension of 
the operations of the Education Society 
would paralize, if not destroy the other 
benevolent institutions." The blood, ceasing 
to flow warmly and i-trongly from the heart, 
the entire system would lani^uish and perish. 
Raising up young men of piety and talents 
for pastors and for missionaries in this 
country and in foreign lands, is one of the 
best means for increasing the moral power 
of this nation. 

The ministers, now in the field, Ibstered 
by the Education Society, do greatly 
strengthen its moral power. They do it by 
their learning. " Already,*' we are told, 
" is the whole fabric of Hindoo superstition 
shaken by the correct knowledge of As- 
tronomy, imparted by the misMonaries. It 
is the eminent learning as well as the piety 
of the American missionaries, that has 
seeured for then so much respect from 
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foreign traTellera, and which is leaving an 
impress upon the institutions they are raiding 
up in every quarter of the globe, to give a 
character to these transformed nations, and 
to generations yet unborn, so honorable to 
the American name, and so important to the 
future church, when the boundaries of 
Christendom shall be the limit of the world." 
They do it by their piety and faithfulness. 
Witness the Sandwich Islands. The happy 
spiritual revolution which has taken place 
in those islands, has been effected in no 
•mall degree through the instrumentality of 
missionaries, trained up by the Education 
Society. Thus the moral power of America 
has been felt there. We might show you 
the same power exerted through the same 
instrumentality, in almost every island and 
continent, where missionary sraiions have 
been planted by the American Board and its 
■ister associations. The Americun Educa- 
tion Society has already in the commence- 
ment of its operations, aided more than three 
thousand young men in a course of prepa- 
ration for the ministry ; and actually intro- 
duced into the ministry one half of that 
number — that is, 1,500, which is ** one third 
more than all the Congreisational ministers 
in New England ; two thirds as many as all 
the Presbyterian ministers in the United 
States, and more than all the collegiately 
educated ministers of all denotninations of 
Christians in this country at the time the 
society was formed." The number is 
rapidly iocreasine:, and may be increased 
indefinitely. Who can conceive of the 
mighty moral power which has been put 
forth, and which will be put forth by 
this society, and the immense numbers, 
who through the instrumentality of that 
power will be brought home to glory ? 
Our Education Societies by the benign 
influence they impart to our hundred 
colleges and forty theological seminaries, 
furnishing them with no small proportion of 
their most efficient officers and members ; 
by the benign influence they shed on the 
churches of our land, with which they have 
been connected, and by who!>e prayers and 
efforts they have been sustained ; and by 
the many able, faithful, and successful min- 
isters they furnish for our country and 
world, do bless mankind with the most 
substantial spiritual blessings, and will do 
this, so long as the sun and moon shall 
enilure. 

It is a great privilege to be born an 
American; especially to be bom an Amer- 
ican Christian ; as every one thus born has 
an opportunity to exert great power on the 
millions and millions of his fellow men. 
What may not the young men of America, 
what may not her pious sons accomplish, if 
they will make it their great object to act 
the proper part of young A mericans ? Would 
they enter into the most important intere^sts 
of our country ; would the3r take hold with 
energy of the benevolent institutions and 



enterprises of the day ; cTery one of them 
might make his moral power to be felt on 
the opposite side of the globe, and in every 
heathen land. Every pious young man 
who comes into the ministry, with his heart 
full of love to his country and to his fellow 
men, being situated at the fountain head of 
such power, may exert the most benign 
and salutary influence on the whole pagan 
world. O that pious young men through- 
out this country would come forth to this 
work in the spirit of a Mills and his asso- 
ciates, and like them they would make their 
power to be felt, as far as the American 
name is known. ** When will the pious 
young men of our churches, who embark 
from year to year on the troubled sea of 
worldly enterprise, come forward with a 
zeal, as prompt and ardent, as that which 
now actuates them in the pursuit of the 
world, and devote themselves in this sacred 
work to the service of Him whu laid down 
His life for the redemption of the world from 
sin and wo ? " 



AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
was held at the Rooms, July 14, 1S41. The 
usual business was transacted, and the ap- 
propriations to beneficiaries were ordered 
to be paid under the direction of the Finan- 
cial Committee. 

The Rev. Brown Emerson, who has 
labored successfully as an Agent of the So- 
ciety for a year and a half, has resigned his 
agency, and accepted a pastoral charge in 
Torrlngford, Ct. 

Extract of a LeUxr to Iht Secretary of the Ameri' 
am Education Society. 

The letter from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken was received a short time 
since from a Missionary of the American 
Home Missionary Society, laboring in Lower 
Canada, who was assisted by the Education 
Society in his course of preparation for the 
ministry. A multitude of ministers possess- 
ing the spirit exhibited in this communica- 
tion, is wanted to supply the destitute por- 
tions of our land with the means of salvation ; 
and the Education Society is probably fitted 
to effect, more than any other instrumen- 
tality, in raising up men of this laborious 
and self-denying character. 



G- 



., L. C, Feb. 17, 1841. 



Dear Sir, — ^You will find my name on 
your list, among the former beneficiaries of 
the American Education Society. * * * * 
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For a year past I have been called to labor 
io this place. You are doubtleH aware 
of the feeble state of the Congregational 
churches in this Province. They are all, 
with perhaps one or two exceptions, (and 
those io tbe cities,) unable to sustain preach- 
ing without aid from Missionary Societies. 

The church in G is aided by the 

American Home Missionary Society, and 
probably must continue to be dependent 
upon that Society for aid many years. This 
township has been settled altogether wiihin 
thirty years, and mostly wiihin sixteen 
years. We have people from all nations 
that speak the English language. We have 
about 1,600 inhabitants. The church to 
which I minister has been organized eleven 
vears. Many of our people yet live in their 
Jog houses, surrounded by stumps and trees. 
They are, therefore, struggling to mainiaio 
the ordinances of the gospel. A year since 
they started a subscription paper to obtain 
a sum sufficient to erect a hou»€ ofworthip. 
The house is now erected, and we hope it 
will be dedicated sometime in the mouth of 
June. 

I have told you my situation in respect to 
this place and people. 1 have not mentioned 
the difficulties which I experience in regard 
to support. Neither will 1 trouble you with 
them. But there are other things unpleas- 
ant. I am alone. The nearest minister of 
our denomination, with whom 1 can have 
intercourse or can exchange, is forty-five 
miles distant. We have an association, called 
the ** St. Francis Association," consisting of 
eight ministers. 1 have met with it twice, 
and travelled for this purpose each lime 
eighty mites out and back again : making 
three hundred and twenty miles for tbe 
purpose of meeting my brethren twice. 

This people give me only $400 salary. 
I might refuse to stay here, and run back 
to New England, where a good salary would 
be offered. But, dear Sir, was it for such 
an object, viz: to get a comfortable living 
for myself and family — that your Society 
took me from the mechanic's bench and 
carried me through ten years of study ? 
No, I have not so learned Christ. Not 
such have been the instructions of your 
•elf-denying Committee. 



NATIVITY OP FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 

The following is from a review of a late 
work entitled, " History of American Mis- 
sions, from their commencement to the 
present time,*' in the number of the Chris- 
tian Review for June, 1841. 

The missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries, employed by the various missionary 
boards, have, of course, been gathered up 
from every part of our country. We have 
endeavored to ascertain the nativity of as 



large a number of them as possible, male 
ana female, in order to satufy ourselves as 
to many interesting questions, which such 
a statistical view may both suggest and 
solve. A table, that should facilitate this 
process, at the end of every separate history 
in the work, is a desideratum. Of 605 mis* 
siooaries whose birth-place could be ascer- 
tained, 19 were born in Maine ; 50 in New 
Hampshire; 68 in Vermont; 162 in Massa« 
chuselts; 1 in Rhode Island; 85 in Con- 
necticut; 118 in New York; 21 in New 
Jersey; 27 in Pennsylvania; IS in Virginia; 
6 each in North and South Carolina and 
Kentucky ; 10 in Ohio ; 8 in Georgia ; 2 in 
Indiana ; and 2 in the District of Columbia ; 
besides 4 in England; 2 in Asia Minor; 
and 1 each in Upper Canada, Germany, 
India and France. This statement shows 
a vast disproportion in the personal services 
of a missionary character, contributed by 
different parts of the country. Massarhu* 
setts stands first on the list; New York 
stands second. Ten of the Ststes have con- 
tributed none at all. Massachusetts has sent 
abroad one in about 4,436 of her whole 
population.*" If all the States had con- 
tributed in the same proportion, instead of 
having 700 missionaries and assistants, sent 
forth to proclaim the word of life, we should 
have 3,600. Massachusetts has, in this 
respect, exceeded the other States nearly 
in the proportion of 6 to 1. Has Msssachu- 
setts done more than her duty, or has the 
rest of the country done less? Are tbe 
churches of Massachusetts and of New 
England robbed, or are its religious insti- 
tutions fallen into decay, or are the spiritual 
interests of the people neglected, in con- 
sequence of this lavish liberality ? Are her 
institutions, and those which she has con- 
tributed to sustain throughout the Union, 
suffered to languish, while she has spread 
herself abroad, in Iver influence, to other 
lands ? Far from it. On the contrary, we 
believe that God has set tbe seal of his 
special approbation to this labor of love. 
Let facts testify. Let the religious and 
literary prosperity of New England bear 
witness. 



SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 

Under this head the July number of 
the Home Missionary, published by the 
American Home Missionary Society, has a 
few excellent remarks ; which, for the sake 
especially of some important thoughts which 
are so well condensed under the third gen- 
eral topic, we deem highly pertinent to be 



• The liif hMt ratio in thi* respect it that of Coo- 
nectient, which, according to tbe above aUteoient, 
hat furnithed one mitsionary to every 3^7 inhabl* 
tanUk-^Eos. Joua. 
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tmuferred to the Jottrntl. On the letter 
of a Home Missionary in Michigan, who 
•ays of the Society which assists to sustain 
him, '* Were it not for your Society, I can 
see no other way but that many, and, in all 
probability, a majority of the laborers on 
the new fields at the great West must leave 
their stations," the editors remark :^> 

Let It be remembered : 

1. That it is this Society, (as this mis- 
fllonary asserts above,) that by its patronage 
keeps a Urge proportion of the ministry in 
the western field. And is not this a great 
and good work — ^a work deserving a hoeral 
supply of means ? 

2. Not only should the ministers who 
are now in the field be sustained, but many 
others ought to be sent there. They are 
Deeded, and they are ready to go. 

3. If they are not sent and sustained in 
the destitute portions of the country, the 
following evils will inevitably ensue : 1. Un- 
employed preachers will accumulate in the 
older States, beyond the demand for them 
there ; hence they will be obliged to turn 
their attention to secular pursuits ; the dig- 
nity of the office will be let down ; the 
church, under the mistaken idea that what 
is only an unequal di»tribution is an actual 
surplutt will relax her efforts for the train- 
ing of ministors, and consequently, when 
the missionary spirit shall again revive in 
the church, and she shall look around for 
her sons to go to the destitute and to the 
heathen, they will not be found, and the 
work must stand still while another genera- 
tion of preachers is educated. 2. Mean- 
while the golden opportunity, the critical 
time for deciding the rescue of immense 
portions of our country from the reign of 
wickedness and error, and their people from 
eternal death, will have passed away, never 
to return. Now, much of the West may be 
pre-oeeupied by the truth; a few years 
hence, truth will have to fight with a hun- 
dred foes for every inch of ground she gains. 

In view of the too general insensibility to 
the great interests at stake, and the value 
of the present opportunity, we almost seem 
to see the Saviour of men, bending over our 
beloved country, and saying, as he did of 
Jerusalem : — If thou hadst known, 

XVXN THOU, IN THIS THT DAT, THE 
THINGS THAT BXIiONO TO THT PEACE 
— BUT NOW THXr ARE HIDDEN FBOM 
THINE XTXS 1 



ARKANSAS. 

Extract of a Letter dated Spring IJill, (Arkantai,) 
Hay 1, 1841. 

I have written you so often on the sub- 
ject of our destitutions here, that I am 
aJmoct ashamed to do so again. But instead 



of the number of ministers increasing in 
Arkansas, it is diminishing. Owing to the 
death of dear brother Erwin, and the ill 
health and consequent removal of brother 
Henderson, our Presbytery, at present, is 
defunct. Brother Moore and myself are 
all that are left in the whole State ! Shall 
it still be so ? Shall we still plead with our 
brethren to '* come over and help us,'* in 
vain ? And even we are greatly crippled 
in our work of preaching the gospel by 
inadequate support, and other hindrances. 
Neither of us received, during the last year, 
more than $200 salary from the people to 
whom we preach ; and not one cent from 
the Missionary Board ! 

I have been engaged in an agency for 
the American Bible Society for the last four 
months, and find our population wofully 
destitute of the Word of God. Hundreds 
in our State have never had a Bible in their 
houses. I have made an estimate of the 
numl>er of Bibles needed, at this moment, 
to supply the destitutions of Arkansas, and 
find it will amount to about ten thousand ! 
O! can nothing, will nothing be done to 
dispel this cloud of moral darkness that 
hangs over our Western country ? How 
can we expect the standard of morality and 
religion to be high where so many hun- 
dreds and thousands of our population have 
neither a written nor a preached gospel. 

A devoted, active, prudent, talented min- 
ister is much needed at the capital of our 
State. Here we have a Presbyterian 
church, and a large, interesting, and in- 
creasing population ; and yet Sabbath after 
Sabbath rolls by, without a preacher to call 
the people of God together to the sanctuary. 
There are other interesting points where 
ministers of our denomination are greatly 
needed and desired. — Charleston Observer, 



TEXAS. 
[From the Boston Roeordor.] 

To the Congregational amd Presbyterian Ministerg 
of New England, and to the Young Men of 
the Theohgtcal Semimriet, 

Dear Brethren, — The writer of this 
is an entire stranger to you, and he is con« 
scious that he writes from a country con- 
cerning which too many of your citizens 
have been disposed to adopt the inquiry, 
can any good come out of Texas ? But, 
although a stranger and in a strange land, 
he writes to you as one who hopes he has 
obtained like precious faith with that by 
which you profess to be actuated, and his 
sole desire in this communication, is to be 
instrumental in bringing the country of his 
adoption under the influence of a similar 
faithf and with this view he will avoid say- 
ing any thing in regard to the fertility of 
our soil, the salubrity of our climate, or any 
of the varioui and unequalled natural 
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•dvaota^^es of which the country is posses- 
aed, and will confine himself, wholly^ to its 
situation as a field for miiaionary efforts. 

Our population is variously e&iimated, at 
from one to two hundred thousand — the 
former number I thinlc the nearest correct 
To supply this population, scattered, as It is, 
over a territory nearly as large as the whole 
of the New England States, we iiave about 
forty gospel ministers, of all denominations» 
— of these about twenty are Methodist, six 
Presbyterians, four Episcopalians, and the 
remainder divided among the Baptists, and 
tome minor denominations. Now, in a 
oouDtry, where as with you it is considered 
that every thousand souls should enjoy the 
ministerial labors of one clergyman, you 
will readily conceive the disparity between 
the number of our ministers and the wants 
of our population, especially when you take 
into consideration the difference, in relation 
to ministerial labors, between a sparse and 
a defiM population. I suppose it would be 
an eafiy for a clergyman to attend to the 
spiritual wants of one thousand souls in 
New England as one hundred souls in 
Texas; and upon that estimate, and sup- 
posing we have a population of one hundred 
and 6fty thousand souls, we need 6fteen 
hundred ministers in Texas, and with only 
one minister for every thousand souls, we 
need one hundred and fifty ministers, which 
would require an increase of one hundred 
and ten over our present number. Now 
nany, aye ! thousands of the enterprising 
•onsof New England have been lured thither 
by a desire of gain. To a Yankee* we are 
indebted for the opening of our country to the 
Anglo Saxon enterprise ; many of our most 
eminent men, in the councils of our nation, 
in the varbus departments of our govern- 
ment, in our professions and in all the 
occupations, are Yankees ; and yet Yankee 
blood runs in the veins of but two ministers 
of the gospel in Texas. — Should not the 
number DO increased ? Are there not many 
Individuals in New England who profess to 
be called to go into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature, and 
who are indeoted to the benevolence of the 
church for an education, and who are bury- 
ing their talents in schools, that could as 
well be taught by laymen, or who are 
engaged in other spherea of limited useful- 
ness, and who might by coming to Texas, 
greatly increase their usefulness to the 
eause of Christ ? There are settlements of 
considerable numbers in Texas, in which a 

f'ospel sermon has never yet been preached. 
n many of our large towns and cities, 
clergymen of popular talents could obtain a 
Hberal support and might do great good. 



Yours truly. 



Janes Burks. 
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SECRET OF MINISTERIAX. POWER. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Dr. GriAo to a 
jrouaf friend. 

I WOULD recommend it to yon, my broth- 
er, to bathe your soul in * Baxter's Saints' 
Rest,* and to be much in prayer, and make 
yourself deeply acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures. You are kind enough to ask afler my 
course. 1 believe that an early commence- 
ment and pursuit of a systematic study of 
the Bible, in connection with a long course of 
revivals of religion in which i was permitted 
to l)e engaged, and an habitual aim in my 
ordinary sermons, to reach the conscience 
and heart at every stroke, and the habit of 
striking out, as I correct my sermons for a 
new exhibition of them, every clause and 
word which is not subservient to this end, 
may be numbered among the roost effica- 
cious means of forming uiy present manner 
of preaching, such as it is. Perhaps the 
most powerful circumstance not yet men- 
tioned, was entering upon the large congre- 
gation at Newark, calling for constant and 
impassioned preaching, and for continual 
visiting. I made a bad Improvement under 
these advantages ; but I am far from think- 
ing with you, my dear sir, that a man can- 
not be a good preacher and pastor with a 
great congregation. A great congregation, 
or a rousing to great exertions, is the best 
field for the formation of such a character. 
You can never satisfy any people by visiting. 
The best way to approach it is, perhaps, to 
show the people, by a systematic course, 
that yuu visit all you can. Besides your 
social visits, and visits to the sick, I would 
set apart one day in the week to strictly 
parochial visits, to be short, and right to 
the point, and to be closed with prayer. 
Make the appointment beforehand, and let 
all know the course. 

As to the manner of preaching, the object 
of every stroke ought to be good, rather than 
to gain popularity. That will make us the 
most divinely eloquent The little pretti- 
ness of thought and expression, which the 
love of popularity can produce, are nothing 
to the ^reat and overwhelming thoughts 
which flow from a mind solemnly impressed 
with divine things, and earnestly desirous 
to impress them upon others. Here we 
may aim high. I doubt the lawfulness of 
any other high aim in a minister of Christ 
Dr. Witherspoon used to advise his pupils 
to write out one good sermon a week, and 
let the rest take care of themselves. You 
can, in your situation, write but one. I 
would recommend it to you to extemporize 
in the week, to preach from a skeleton in 
the morning of the Sabbath and from notes 
in the afternoon. From your accounts of 
your fondness for belles lettres and poetry, 
and aversion to mathematics, 1 should ap- 
prehend that the side on which you are to 
guard, is a tendency to sprightltness, with- 
out auffident weight and penetrating force. 
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Ton have a fine imaelnafion, and a fine 
taste to regulate it. Ufe both of them, as 
nature dictates, without eflbrt; but let all 
your effort be to fill your paf^s with the 
weight and solemnity of divine truth. Under 
each head labor to pet out that precise view 
of truth which you had in your most solemn 
hour on your knees. 
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FUNDS. 

ReceipU of the American Education Society, for 

the July Quarter, 1841. 

INCOME PROM PVND8 498 73 

LOANS RBPUNDED 819 00 



hEHAClES, 
1m, Jtf«. Mr. TkoiBM CnMbr, br Mr. Httuy 

Srokb. Bs. 207 00 

MMii y, Dm. Am OuMi, bj Mr. Paol Dui- 

M>. Ks. 100 08 

RcT. Oafoed Htrrlek, bj Hearv 
Milb. Eiq. Ex. 160 SO 

J Thankful Rrnit, br Mr. J. Allan, Ex. S8 87 
irorc»«f«r, Mr. WUllam tfkPaffkod, bj Mr. 
Cjmis Otlt, Ex. SOO 

AUXfLlART 80CIBTIE8. 
Suffolk CoriiTT. 



104 50 
80 IS 
68 80 
H 00 
8 00 
18 
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|H. Rvpat, BoatflB, Tr.] 

Pln« Btnm Societf, 
Mariner V Church and Sodatf, 
Bowitoin StrMt SocMy, bai«nc« 
Satem HiRM ilo. do. 

Franklin Street do. do. 

A Frtoad, §8, Do. §11 78 
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Ei*k:i CooirrT 8oi7tb. 

tHoa. Devkl Chonte, CHex, Tr.] 

JfcmtAoM, Soc of R«T. Mr. Kellr 8 87 

MatiAtatKr, Boc. of Rev. Mr. TiiTlor, f 18 of 
which (• to coneL hia molher, Mrt. Martha 
a. Taflor. a L. M. nrthe Co. Soe. 97 8D 

MD-8/eAcarf, Boc of Rev. Mr. Nllee 88 00 

Aton. Sne. of Rev. Dr. Cnerwii, by Mr. C. M. 

Rleh:trriMa, 7S 13 

Soc ol Rev. Mr. Woiesiter, §88 87, Sab. 
School, §1 07 73 64-914 M 

Mort of the above, throagh Rev. Joeepb EoMcwo, Af 'U 



Emux Covvtt Nokth. 

(Col. Edeoeaer Hale, Newbory, Tr.] 

iloM o l n ry , Sec of Rev. Mr. Menill 
Aw da mTf Sec of Rev. Mr. Taj lor 

Do. Rev. Mr. Pace 
/ h e tr m . Do. Rev. Mr. I.awrenee 

Do. Rev. Mr. Crtw 
Nntb-typert, Mn. Mary Grennleaf 
Wnt NMMry, Soc of Rev. Mr. Edfell 

Mort of the above throng Rev. Joaeph Baenoo, Af *t 



98 00 
88 80 

18 00-89 00 
863 
4 00—13 83 

10 00 

67 63-187 78 



EoucATfoir Bocivrr iir Bbookfixld 

AttOGIATIOir. 

[Rev. Mieah Scono, Breokfleki, 8. P. Tr.] 
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If §78 Atem Mr. Cyme M 
tkk, OB aaeoaot of nU Temp. Schotanhip 



8bartrUgt, bwlodhif §78 Atem Mr. Cyme Mer* 
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EdVCATIOH SOCIITT III Uakmoht 
CoitFKRBRCB OF ChDRCMSS. 

[Wm. C. Caproo, Baq. Uxbtidce, Tr.] 

JWmiiiry. Pint Church and Sec 
Awdh, Cbeicb and Soc 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JONATHAN PARSONS, M. A. 

FIRST PASTOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN NEWBURTPORT, MS. 

» 
[By Rev. Jorathah G]ixsiri.xAr, of Brooklyn, N. T.] 

• 

The family of Parsons, was an ancient family in England,* and some 
of the name were among the early emigrants to America. Two brothers 
of this family, Joseph, and Benjamin, came over to this country about the 

J ear 1635, and settled at Springfield, Ms. The elder brother, Joseph 
^arsons, commonly known as Comet Joseph, was one of the witnesses of 
the Indian Deed to William Pynchon and others, July 15, 1636, which is 
the instrument whereby the land in and around Springfield is held. In 
1645, he removed to Northampton, returned to Springfield in 1679, and 
died there March 25, 1684. Benjamin Parsons, the younger brother, is 
generally known as Deacon Benjamin. He probably sustained this office 
in the first church gathered at Springfield. Certain it is that he lived 
there, and died there in the year 1690. Among his sons was Ebenezer 
Parsons, who was born in 1668. He lived in West Springfield, and was 
chosen a deacon of the first Congregational church in that place in the 
year 1700, in which office he continued till his death, in I752.f He 
married Margaret Marshfield, and had five sons and two daughters. His 
youngest son was Jonathan, the subject of the following memoir. 

Jonathan Parsons was born at West Springfield, Ms., November 30, 
1705. He was originally designed for a mechanical employment, and 
commenced learning a trade, but having a great desire for a public edu- 
cation, in which he was much encouraged by the Rev. Jonathan Edwards 
of Northampton, he began his preparation for college alone, while still at 
work with his hands, and plied his trade diligently, with his book oHen 
lying on the bench beside him. At the age of 20 years he entered Yale 
College, and was graduated there in the year 1729. 

He does not appear to have been devoutly disposed at the time he 
entered college, and probably had no intention then of entering the 

■ '■'' " -■' ' -' I -■■ 

* Thomas Paraooa, of Oroat Milton, raceirod the honor of kni|[hthood from Chartet I., aboai the yaar 
1634, and bit doaeendantt remain at Great Milton, and in the city of London, to thii dav. Ho married 
Catharino, the daughter of Alderman Radcliff of l^ndon. The coat of arms granted to Tbomas Pariooi, 
am! ftill reUiood in the Pa none family in the United Butaa, ia thus deaoribed: ** Ha boareth Oii<m, two 
ehevrooB Ermintf between three Eaxlei diaplayed, Or J* 

t Sea Dr. Sprag ue*a Biiu Ser. p. 69, note d. 

▼OL. XIY. 15 
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ministry; and it was not until the middle of his college life, that he 
hegan to think seriously of religion. In a manuscript journal of his, and 
on his birth-day, within a few years of his death, Mr. Parsons makes a 
review of his life, with special reference to the great change in his 
religious views. The following extracts from thb document will give us 
authentic information in relation to this matter : 

" Though I had religious parents, who took great pains with me, yet 
my childhood and youth were vanity. I broke through all the restraints 
of education and conscience, and gave loose to the way of my carnal 
heart. When 1 was studying in order for college, I behaved more soberly 
in the sight of the world, but really no better, and afler I entered college, 
though I was more studious than some, yet I know of none more wicked, 
though some were more open in their wickedness. When I had been 
two years in college, I was taken with a fever, at my father's house, and 
at this time was under a great sense of my sin and danger. Afler my 
recovery, my conscience was tender, and I became so serious and strict 
that the most of my acquaintance took me for a converted person. I 
thought it was my duty to make an open profession of religion, and did it 
accordingly. I thought I was in a fair way for heaven, though I am now 
convinced that I was a stranger to the new birth." 

Designing now to enter the ministry, Mr. Parsons, before he left college, 
turned his attention to theological studies, under the direction of the 
President, Rev. Elisha Williams, and afterward, for a short time, with the 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, at Northampton. It seems somewhat surprising 
that men as discriminating as President Williams and Mr. Edwards, should 
not have detected the fallacy of Mr. Parsons's experience, and more 
especially as it was in his case connected with Arminian views of doctrine. 
But so it was, and he was licensed to preach. In less than a year af\er 
he lefl college, he was invited to the pastoral office, in the Congregational 
church in Lyme, Ct, and was ordained there in March, 1731. In 
December of the same year, he was married to Phebe Griswold, the 
eldest daughter of John Griswold, Esq. of Lyme.* 

The erroneous views which Mr. Parsons held, joined with the defects 
in his Christian experience, prepared the way not only for difficulties in 
the congregation, but for an awful struggle in his own mind. '* Inexpe- 
rienced, and unsettled in the doctrines which are according to godliness, 
and lax in his views of ecclesiastical discipline, he lacked, at this time, 
important qualifications for a teacher and ruler in the house of God, and 
early led his people to establish a righteousness of their own, rather than 
to submit to that which is of God by faith ; and was by these meaA^ un- 
consciously preparing the way for his removal, when he should be made 
to understand the way of God more perfectly." t But let us hear his own 
account of the severe conflict in his mind at this time. " Soon after my 
settlement," he remarks, " there was a great and general concern about 
religion, especially among the young people. I was very zealous in my 



* The Grif wold ramiljr were amon; the firat ■ettlert at Lyme. They oecnpied the point bounded hj 
Lonj; leland Sound on the south, and Connnctieut River on tho weet, ueualljr known by the name of 
" Blackhall.** Malth«w Griswold lived there in the year 1683. He married Phebe Hyde, and they had 
eleven ohildrnn. of whom John Griiwold, Etq. waa the fifth. He wai born December '39, 1890, and died 
September 29, ]764. Hi* younger brother, George, was graduated at Yale College in 1717, and entering 
the ministry, waa settled at East 'Lyme. Mary Griswold, a sister of these, married Edward Dorr, of 
Lyme, whose daughter. Eve Dorr, was the mother of Rev. Dr. Edward Dorr Griffin, late President of 
Williams College. John Griswold married Hannah Lee, in 1713, and had eleven childreo. Matthew, the 
eMest, born in 1714, was Governor of Conoeciicat, Bird his son Roger, waa afterwards Governor of tha 
same State. 

t Williama^s Hist. Sermon at Newboryport, p. 44. 
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work, and urged them to come to the Lord's table, and in less than ten 
months, fifty-two persons joined the church. 

" After I had been settled nigh two years, I was convinced that I had 
built my hopes of heaven upon the sandy foundation of my own righteous- 
ness. The terrors of the law were very dreadful upon me for several 
months. Sometimes I thought I must be in hell in a few minutes. I 
thought every one that saw me must see my wretchedness, and often won- 
dered how they could treat me with common respect, much more with the 
respect due to a minister ; and yet I believe my people were never so 
respectful to me, as at the time when I had those apprehensions of misery. 
If I had any quiet, at this time, it was when I was upon my knees, begging 
for mercy, or reading the Bible. These duties I attended much of my 
time. But when I read Mr. Stoddard*s ' Safety of appearing in the right- 
eousness of Christ,' especially his use of reproof to men trusting in their 
own righteousness, and not submitting to God, I could plainly read my 
own character. Still I dare not let go my self-righteous hold, till one 
morning as I came out of my study to attend family worship, I found 
myself naked, and saw the justice of God, though he cast me off forever. 
My struggles were all hushed in a moment, and I think I submitted to 
sovereign mercy. It was not ten minutes, I believe, before I saw the 
justice of God fully satisfied in Christ, and how he could save the chief 
of sinners. I saw the sufficiency of Christ, as the surety of the covenant 
of grace, to redeem the most helpless, wretched, and hell-deserving. This 
put an argument in my heart to plead with God in prayer, and afibrded 
some relief for a time. Still I was not satisfied of a change of heart till 
several months afterwards. Sometime after this I preached to the Indians 

at Nehantic, on the nature and necessity of regeneration, Mr. C and 

Mr. A being present. After service, Mr. A. told me he was afraid 

I was not converted. My heart said there was reason to fear it. I had 
been several days in distress about it, and his discourse increased my dis- 
tress. I went home, eight miles, very pensive. Slept but little that night, 
and rose early. Mrs. Parsons, taking notice of something extraordinary, 
asked what was the matter. I told her I could not live so ; and after I 
bad attended family worship, I retired into a secret place in the field, 
resolving never to see any body till I had my state cleared up, whether 
good or bad. I had not been alone with my Bible, and upon my knees 
more than two hours, before light broke in with such assuring satisfaction, 
that I could not doubt of the safety of my state. This was a time (1741) 
of the outpouring of the Spirit in the land, and eminently so at Lyme^ 
when many, I believe, were savingly converted." 

After this severe mental struggle, and when the clouds of error were 
thus wonderfully scattered from his own mind, it will not seem strange 
that Mr. Parsons should have become, as he did, "a burning and a shining 
light." As was said of another in somewhat similar circumstances, « he 
burst out suddenly like a heavenly luminary from behind an interposing 
cloud." Whitefield, and Gilbert Tennent, were at that time traversing the 
country. They were often at Lyme, and the house of Mr. Parsons was 
always their home. He drank deeply into the same spirit with them, and 
became like them, in labors abundant, both in his own parish and in the 
region round about. Having waded deeply in error himself, he was well 
qualified to detect and expose the native depravity of the heart, and to 
show the imminent danger of the sinner while unreconciled to God. In 
bis early ministry he paid much attention to his manner of writing, and 
was distinguished for a correct, clear, nervous, and somewhat elegant 
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Style; but after the great change in his views, and when the salvation of 
souls became his great object, and his mind was occupied, and even 
crowded with severe studies, if his public discourses were less flowery, 
yet they gained much in pathos and energy. One who enjoyed his 
preaching at Lyme at this period in his history, thus describes it : 

*< Oh ! with what astonishing terrors have I heard him represent the 
torments of hell, and the imminent, amazing danger of the impenitent 
sinner 1 With what glowing colors, and sweetly surprising language 
would he paint the glories of heaven, and describe the holy and elevated 
joys of immortality I In what melting strains would he represent the' 
sufferings of Christ, and his dying love to sinners 1 So lively were his 
descriptions of the great Redeemer's excruciating sufferings, that the 
solemn scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary would seem to open afresh to 
the view, and revive anew to the imagination of his auditory, so that 
Christ might be said to be set forth crucified before their eyes, in his 
animated descriptions. With what alluring persuasions would he pray 
and entreat sinners, in Christ's stead, to be reconciled to God. Such 
was the apparent fervor of his spirit, and the tender emotions of his 
compassionate heart, that he would sometimes appear as a flame of fire, 
and then all dissolved in tears." * 

The following extracts from a letter of his, preserved in Prince's Chris- 
tian History, will not only exhibit something of the state of his own mind, 
but afford some information respecting the great revival of religion in 
New England at that time. The letter was addressed to the Rev. Dr. Col- 
man, at Boston, and is dated at Lyme, Dec. 16, 174L 

*' Rev. and Honoured Sir^ 

*' I must beg your excuse for my long silence, especially now I have 
had matter enough to write, and that which is greater argument of praise 
to God, and refreshing to you in your old age, than ever I had in my life. 
I think duty to God, and service to the souls of men, has so employed all 
the fragments of my time, that my duty to you was superseded thereby ; 
though my inclination to sound the praises of redeeming love, and be an 
instrument of renewing your strength, if it might please God, has been 
stronger than ever. 

" In one of my last letters to you, I gave you some hints of an hopeful 
prospect of the revival of religion among us; and as I can't doubt but that 
you rejoiced in hope, so now I trust, a brief and general account of the 
return of Zion's captivity will be much more joyous, and fill your mouth 
with arguments of praise to God, for the triumphs of his mercy. 

" Upon Mr. Tennent's return to Boston, he came through this place, 
and preached two sermons, which seemed to quicken the convictions of 
some, and beat down the false hopes of several others : I have reason to 
bless the Lord that he sent him for our help ; indeed, by inquiry since, I 
find that his labors were blessed more than appeared at the very time. On 
the memorable fourteenth day of May last, there was a sermon preached to 
a considerable auditory in our meeting-house, when the preacher was 
much carried out in desire, zeal, and expectation.t In the midst of this 
sermon, the Spirit of God fell upon the assembly with great power, and 
rode forth with majesty upon the word of truth. In a minute's time the 

* BcT. Mr. SearPn Sermon oo the death of Mr. Partoos, p. 50. 

t Mr. Parioai doea not name the preacher on thia oocaaioo. It was ondoubtadly himaeir, and tb«i tim« 
was probabljr very aoon after the aevere atiussle ia hia own mind, wbea hia aoal waa ao wonderfully aat 
at liberty. ** ' ' 
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people were seemingly as much affected, as if a thousand arrows had been 
shot in among them. The heart of almost every sinner was pricked, and 
the children of God greatly affected with compassion toward them. The 
arrows of conviction were so sharp, and stuck so fast in the hearts of 
many, that they were forced to cry out aloud with the anguish in their 
souls. About fifty or sixty persons, chiefly grown to the ' age of men and 
women, were crying out, and praying with loud voices under a sense of 
their sins, and the wrath of God, under which they felt themselves bound 
down. And since that day convictions have been strong, a work of 
humiliation clear, and many conversions, according to the best judgment 
I am able to make. The parish is small, consisting of about 120 families, 
jet many days the past summer, I have had 20, 30, 40, 50, and sometimes 
60 persons under deep concern with me in one day, inquiring the way to 
Zion. * * * I hope since the 14th of May last, more than 140 souls have 
been savingly converted in this place. The same happy work has been 
carried on in the neighboring parishes of the town, especially one under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Griswold, in a most wonderful manner. • * * 

'< I have many times seen the comforts of God's children as extraordi- 
nary as the terrors of convicted sinners. Sometimes 20 or 30 at an 
evening lecture have been so filled with the love of Christ Jesus, and the 
s^se of God's love to them, as to be quite overcome ; and seldom has 
been a meeting without an instance or more of that nature. On last 
sacrament day, whilst I was breaking the bread, near an hundred persons 
were melted down in such sort, as my eyes never saw before : Many 
whole pews were almost overwhelmed ; some from a sense of the majesty, 
some from a sense of the wisdom and glorious excellency of the great 
God, shining through the roan Christ Jesus, and others from a sense of 
the dying love of the Redeemer. Never did I see so much love, so much 
pleasure and delight, and such an apparent spirit of forgiveness where 
there had been any unhappy broils. They could scarcely wait till the 
sacrament was over, without flying into one another's arms. I have no 
more doubt but that the great Master of the feast was present in the in- 
fluences of his grace and Spirit, and manifested himself in his love and 
beauty, than if I had seen him with my bodily eyes. • • • 

" Many of the towns round about have been sharers in these blessings, 
as doubtless you have been informed. The Rev. Mr. Adams, x>f New 
London, has found some considerable concern among his people about 
their salvation ; but there is at present a dividing principle which seems 
to get in, and I fear proves a check to the good work. • • • 

" I can't break off without telling you that the Indians of this town, 
who are about 130 souls in number, are many, if not most of them, much 
affected about themselves, and very desirous of instruction in the knowl- 
edge of Christ I have preached to them once a fortnight for some time, 
and God has evidently manifested his power to them, and his grace for 
them, even in the times of my preaching and exhortations, as well as at 
other times, and by other helps. The concern for their souls increases in 
me, and in them, and, I trust, about fifteen souls, according to the best 
judgment I can make, have been converted within about five months. Thus 
the Lord brings in the dear Indians for his inheritance, and makes light 
from the dead break forth in a glorious manner. 

" I am, Rev. and honored Sir, 

" Your dutiful son and obliged humble servant, 

"JoNATH. Parsons." 
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After considering the very striking change which had taken place in 
Mr. Parsons's mind, and the great zeal he exhibited for the salvation of 
those around him, and the undoubted alteration both in his doctrines and 
mode of preaching, for he had actually burnt up the sermons he had 
written during the first five years of his ministry, as unworthy of preser- 
vation ; it will not by any means be thought surprising that difficulties 
should have arisen between him and the people of hjs charge. He 
was probably settled an Arminian, and for several years had taught his 
people rather to rest on their own righteousness for salvation, than to 
depend alone on that of Christ; and when he frankly renounced his 
errors, and with much boldness and energy " preached the faith that once 
he destroyed," although many were hopefully converted among the people, 
yet all were not ; and under these circumstances, the bitter enmity of the 
human heart to the truth would be very likely to break forth. It proved 
80 in this case, and in his journal Mr. Parsons makes the following re- 
mark :— Speaking of the revival of religion at Lyme, he says— << There 
was great opposition to the work, and several turned to be my enemies 
because I told them the truth, and raised many false reports of my doc- 
trine." The contention became at length so sharp, that at his own request 
he was dismissed from his pastoral charge, by the advice of a council, in 
October, 1745. 

A little previous to the time of Mr. Parsons's dismission from Lyme, 
some movements were made in that part of Newbury, Ms., now the town 
of Newburyport, for gathering a new congregation ; and by the advice 
of Mr. Whitefield, Mr. Parsons was invited to visit that place, and he 
accordingly left Lyme on the 28th of October, 1745, and arrived at 
Newbury in the beginning of the following month. ** I found," says he 
in his journal, ** a number of serious Christians in the congregation which 
I came to visit, who appeared to be understanding, solid, and in some 
measure established in the main points of Christian doctrine. But many 
others appeared of an Antinomian turn, full of vain confidence, self- 
conceit, false affections, &c., and some that were the greatest Christians 
in their own esteem, appeared to be worldly, and covetous. Nevertheless, 
as I thought the doctrines of Christ were run down in this part of the 
land, and though I was but a poor instrument to defend them, I did, by 

Seat importunity, consent to abide with them, and took the charge of 
e congregation in March following." (March, 1746.) 
At that day, much more than at the present, parish lines were very 
strictly observed, and it was thought quite disorderly to form a new church 
within the territorial limits of one of the same denomination, and hence 
when certain members of Rev. Mr. Lowell's church in Newburyport, and 
Rev. Mr. Tucker's church in Newbury, became dissatisfied with their 
ecclesiastical relations, and proposed to form a new church, on higher 
Calvinistic ground than those churches then stood, they deemed it ex- 
pedient to take the Presbyterian form, the churches from which they 
separated being Congregational. Nineteen persons subscribed the cove* 
nant engagements, and constituted the church, when Mr. Parsons became 
their pastor.* 



* The following is a copj of the onngement entered into bj the origioal inemben of thii ehareh. It 
ii eopiod from the Appendix to Re?. Mr. Williama'e Hietorical Sermon. 

** We the aabferibing brethren who were membera of the First Choreh in Newbury, and hare thought 
It our duty to withdraw therefrom, do also look upon It our duty to enter into a ehureh stale; specially 
as we apprehend this may be for the glory of God, aad the interaat of the Redeemer's kingdom, as well at 
for ow own ediSeataoB Md oomfort. 
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The connection thus formed, continued happily for thirty years, and 
until death dissolved the tie. The church, originally raost emphatically 
'* a little one," was enlarged during the ministry of Mr. Parsons to the 
number of several hundreds, at least two hundred of whom were supposed 
to be converted by his instrumentality; and the congregation was gradu- 
ally enlarged till it became one of the most numerous on the continent. 

In this vast congregation Mr. Parsons labored abundantly, casting 
abroad the good seed of the word with an unsparing hand. His ministry 
at Newburyport was not marked by revolutions, nor by any great events. 
It was peaceful and useful, and the years glided away, until he became 
** old and gray headed," and the time of his departure arrived. 

It was but a few years before his death that Mr. Whitefield made his 
last visit to New England, and here, as at Lyme in former years, Mr. 
Parsons's house was his home. He had been to the eastward as far as 
York, in the State of Maine, and having preached at Exeter on Saturday, 
returned to the house of Mr. Parsons, being expected to preach for him 
on the approaching Sabbath. But God had other purposes to accomplish, 
and about six o'clock on Sabbath morning, with Mr. Parsons and his 
family standing around him, he fell asleep in the Lord. An immense 
congregation assembled on the Sabbath, when Mr. Parsons preached from 
Phil. i. 21, " To die is gain." 

Mr. Parsons did not survive Mr. Whitefield many years. His consti- 
tution soon gave way, and after a long and somewhat distressing sickness, 
he died in much peace on the 19th of July, 1776, aged 71. On the death 
of Mr. Whitefield a tomb was built for him underneath the pulpit, agreeably 
to a wish he had often expressed to be buried there. Mr. Parsons's remains 
were laid in the same vault. There they continue to repose together, unOil 
the trumpet of the great Archangel shall raise them up to glory everlasting. 



Mr. Parsons was of middle stature, light complexion, with blue eyes, 
and a somewhat prominent chin. Though not what would be called a 
handsome man, yet he had a commanding countenance, with very strongly 
marked character written upon it. His manners were easy and polished. 
His natural temper was hasty, and rather unlovely, and though education 
and divine grace had done much to soften and subdue it, yet it cost him a 
struggle to keep it under, to the end of his life. He ^as a man of much 
general learning. When he left college he was considered as an accurate 
scholar, well versed in the Latin and Greek languages, and had made very 
considerable proficiency in the study of Hebrew. He was a ready and 
correct writer, and was considered a very useful member of ecclesiastical 
bodies on this account. A variety of matter which many excellent men 
would be unable to put into regular order without much time, under 
his commanding pen would almost immediately assume a proper form, 
every topic well arranged, and gracefully expressed. He was a well read 

* We do thererore, as we trnat, in thefesr of God, mutaally co?eiiai>t and afiea to walk togathar at a 
eborch or Christ according to the rules and order of tlie Goepel. 
" la taatimony wliaraof, we have heieauto set our liands and seals, tbia 3d day of January, A. Ol 1746.*' 

CHAaLxs PiaacB. Thomas Piaa. 

Moses BaAOsraxBT. PAWiaL Wslls. 

EowARo I'aasBOBT. Joseph Hidoeit. 

John Haowir. Nathanibl ATKiifsoir, Jb. 

Richard Hall. Joicathax Plummbb. 

BBifJAMiif KnioHT. Oawixl GoODWIIf. 

William Baowir. Siltawvs Pldmmbb. 

Benjamin Pibrcb. Samobl Hall. 

Daniel Notbs. Cuttino Pbttiiioilu 
MA«am GooDWUh 
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historian ; and had also made good proficiency in the study of medicine, 
to the practice of which he devoted considerable time, during the first 
years of his ministry. But when his mind became more deeply imbued 
with the subject of vital religion, and the great worth of immortal souls 
came pressing upon him with unutterable weight, he laid aside lighter 
studies, seeming not to heed his reputation as a nice, tasteful scholar, or 
an elegant and finished orator ; but, like the Apostle, resolving to know 
nothing amoug the people, but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. His style 
was now plain, and his eloquence was ollen overwhelming ; not the elo- 
quence of measured gesture, and theatrical start, but the native eloquence 
of a man of strong mind, discussing momentous subjects, and solicitous 
only to be clearly understood. 

Although it was his decided opinion that creeds and confessions of faith 
were of great use as public exhibitions of the sentiments, of the churches, 
and he did himself adhere strictly to the " Westminster Confession," and 
enjoined it upon others, yet he ever set up the Bible as the infallible stand- 
ard of divine truth, the only unerring rule of faith and practice. The 
great and leading subjects of his public discourses will be best understood 
by quoting the words of one who sat under his ministry for several years, 
after the great change in his religious views. " In the course of his 
preaching/' says this writer, « he insisted much, and with remarkable 
clearness, upon the grand, leading, and most important doctrines of divine 
revelation. In particular, upon the humbling doctrine of the deplorable 
depravity of mankind since the fall ; that by nature they are dead in 
trespasses and sins. He was particular as to the economy of redemption ; 
the important doctrine of the sacred trinity; the offices which each divine 
•person sustains and executes in the affair of our redemption. Who was 
more full in the doctrines of grace ; or that could set them in a more 
convincing, amiable, and striking light than he? or who better taught the 
nature and necessity of the new birth ? or of progressive sanctification ? 
Who placed in a clearer light the efficacious agency of the Holy Spirit in 
the application of the benefits of redemption ; or in the rise and progress 
of a saving work of God in the souls of the elect, and their justification 
through the imputed righteousness of Christ, received by faith alone ? " * 
** In sermonizing,'' says this same writer, " his method was correct, 
natural, easy, and clear, and his manner of delivery animating. He had 
a ready and fruitful invention, a rich and lively imagination, and a clear 
and commanding voice. His extemporaneous performances were some- 
what remarkable. He excelled most of his brethren in the gill of prayer, 
and at times he seemed to come near to God's throne of grace, and pour 
out his soul before him in the most ardent desires, and devout addresses ; 
and it has been reported that in the course of his providence, God has 
granted him some signal answers." 

** He was a faithful and vigilant pastor ; applying himself with great 
care to the wants of his people, both in public and in private. The 
success attending his ministry was great. During his residence at Lyme, 
he entertained charitable hopes that near two hundred persons were 
savingly converted ; and in Newbury port also, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing large accessions made to the church through his instrumentality." 

Though he was far from being a perfect man, and had even many 
defects, yet he had also many excellencies. He was one of those men to 
whom the world is greatly indebted, and whose memory an enlightened 
Christian community will not cease to venerate and cherish. 

* Mr. 8Mtl*ft Fnaattl BtrsM on tiM death of Mr. Pftrwoi, p^ 47. 
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Mr. Parsons, as before stated, married Phebe Griswold, of Lyme, 
December 14, 1731. By this marriage he had thirteen children, six of 
whom died in infancy. Those who lived to marry were 

1. Manhfiddj bom at Lyme, February 7, 1733. He married Lois Wait, by 
whom be bad a son, John, whose descendants are numerous, living mostly m 
the State of Ohio, and the western part of the State of New York. One of 
them is the wife of Rev. D. B, Bradley, M. D., missionary at Bangkok, in Siam. 
He died at Lyme, January 13, 1813, aged 80 years. 

2. Jonathan, bom at Lyme, April 25, 1735. He resided at Newbnryport, was 
much distinguished as a Christian shipmaster, and died at sea, December 29, 
1784. He married Hannah Gyles, of Salisbury, Ms., and had four sons, but 
they all died unmarried, and the name of Parsons is extinct in that branch. 
He had also six daughters, viz: Elizabeth, who married Ist, Samuel Chandler, 
and 2d, John Mycall ; Hannah, who married Abraham Jackson ; Lois, who 
married Jacob Stone ; Mary L., who married Nathaniel Brown ; Phebe, who 
married Samuel MuUiken ; and Lucia, who died unmarried. 

3. Samuel'Holdenf bora at Lyme, May 14, 1737. He was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1756, studied law, and settled in Middletown, Ct. ; was a 
Major-General in the Revolutionary army, and was an Aid to General Wash- 
ington, by whom he was afterwards appointed Governor of the North-western 
Territory. He was drowned in the Big Beaver Creek, Ohio, November 12, 
1789. He married Mehetabel Mather, of Lyme, and had seven children, three 
sons and four daughters, viz: William- Walter, who left no son ; £noch, now 
living in Hartford, Ct; and Samuel-H. His daughters were, Lucia, who 
married Hon. Stephen Titus Hosraer, of Middletown ; Mehetabel, who married 
Dr. W. B. Hall, of Middletown ; Phebe, who married Samuel Tiffin ; and 
Margaret, who married 1st, Stephen Hubbard, of Middletown, and 2d, Alfred 
Latbrop, Esq. of Carthage, N. Y. 

4. Tliomas, born at Lyme, April 28, 1739. He was a shipmaster, and resided 
at Newburyport; and waH missing at sea, supposed to be murdered, in February, 
1772. He married Mary Gibson, and had one son, Jonathan-Gibson, who 
married, but left no son, and the name of Parsons is extinct in this branch. 
Capt. Parsons married for a second wife Sarah Sawyer, of Newbury, and had 
three daughters, viz : Sarah, who married Gorham Parsons, of another branch 
of the family, but left no children ; Anna, who married Fitz William Sargent, 
of Gloucester, Ms. ; and Mary, who married Ignatius Sargent. 

5. Phebe, born at Newburyport, March 6, 1748. She married Capt Ebenezer 
Lane, of Boston, and died there, leaving no children, in 1781, aged 33. 

6. Lucia, born at Newburyport, December 23, 1752. She married Capt 
Joseph Tappan, of the same place, and died there in May, 1815, aged 63, 

leaving three children — Phebe, wife of Dow, of Norwich, Ct ; Sarah ; 

and Thomas-Parsons. 

7. Lydia, born at Newburyport, April 3, 1755. She married Capt Moses 
Greenleaf, and died at Williamsburgb, Me., March 21, 1834, aged 79. She had 
five children — ^Moses, Clarina-Parsons, Ebenezer, Simon, and Jonathan. 



Mrs. Parsons died December 26, 1770; and in the following year 
Mr. Parsons married Mrs. Lydia Clarkson, the widow of Andrew Clark- 
son, Esq. of Portsmouth, N. H. She survived him. 

▼OL. XIT. 16 
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The printed works of Mr. Parsons are the following : 

1. Letters in the Christian History. 1741. 

2. Sermon at the Boston Lecture. 1742. 

3. Lectures on Jumification. 1748. 

4. Good News from a far Country. Seven discourses. 1756. 

5. Rejoinder to R. Ahercromhie's remarks on a fair narrative of the proceed- 
ings of ihe Pres. of Boston against himself. 1758. 

6. Sermon on connection between true godliness, &c. 1759. 

7. Manna gathered in morning. ]7ni. 

8. Infant l&ptism from Heaven. Two sermons. 1770. 

9. Sermon on the death of Mr. Whitefield. 1770. 

10. Controversial Letters to Smith on Baptism. 

11. Freedom from Civil and Ecclesiastical tyranny. 1774. 

12. Sixty Sermons. 2 vols. 8vo. (Posthumous.) 1780. 



NOTE. 



The Tollowing sketch of the several branches of the families of Joseph aod Benjamio Panoot, 
may not be unacceptable to some readers. 

Comet Joseph Parsons married Mnry Bliss, and had ton children, viz : Joseph, John, Samoel, 
EbfHPzer, Joiiaihaii, Daviri, Mary, Hannnh, Abigail, and Hester. Of these children. Joseph, 
John, and Joiiathnii. sealed in and about Norihniiipton; Sanouel, nettled in Dtirhani, Ct. The 
other son!i died ynuiig. Mary married J. \Vilii»ioii ; Haiiiiah mnrriecl P. Gli>ver; Abigail 
married J. Colinii; ai;d Hester married Josteph Smiili. The rliildr(*n of Cornet Joseph Pamoiia 
were born between llie yenrsi 1647 and I67i. He died March 25, lb84. His wife outlived him 
many year*, and died in 17lt2. at llie a^e of 92. 

Jfnieph Parsons, the eldest of iliis fiunily, married Elizabeth Strong, the daughter of Elder John 
Sinnig. the ancestor of the late Governor Slnmg, of MawfachusritA. Tlie^ had ten children, viz : 
Rev. Joseph, first of Lebanon, Ct., and then of Sniishury, Ms. j Capt John, of Nonliampion } 
Ebeiiezer, of Norihampion; El izstbelh, who married Klieiiezer Stitrng j Ker. David, of Leicester, 
Ms., thf fitther of Rev. Diivirl D. D of Amherst, Ms. ; Josiah. of Northampton ; Daniel, of iSpring- 
fifld ; Moscs, of DiirhiiMi. Ci.: Abigail, wlio married E. Clark; and Noah, of Northampton. 
TJH'se were all born hriwecn 1G7i niul IG92. 

Kev. Josi'pli rnrsoiis, llie eldest nf the above named children, married Elizabeth Thompmn, in 
1701, and had five cliildn*n, \iz : Rev. Josefih, of Brailfoid. Ms : Rev. Srinmel, of ItN'e, N H.; 
Rev. William, of Souiltampion, N. H.; Klizal»eth, who niarricu Rev. J. Fogg, of Kenstiigloii, 
N H ; aiul John, who died while a meml>er of Harvard College. These were all born betwveik 
1702 and \l±'y. 

Rev. Jovr|ili Parsons, the eldest of llie above named clii'dren, married Frances Usher, the 
daughter of Governor John U»lier, and had leu rhildren. viz: Frances, who died nnmarried aged 
78 ; Rlizalx'lh, who died }ouiig } Rev. Joseph, of Brookfirld. Ms. ; Thomas, of P^tM iislieid. Me., 
of wliirh town he was iho proiirietor} Samuel.of CornviSle. Me.) I>r Juhn,of S$4iuth Rerwirk.Me.^ 
William, %\ ho died young j VVilliam, of Alfred. Mc. ; Sarah, who died unm.trried; and Elriward, 
educated a laywer, died in the Revolutionary army, an Atfjutaiit in Col. Poor's regiment. 
These children were all Iwni belwt>eii ilie years 1730 and 1747. Of these. Rev. Jt'geph Pardons 
left one child oiilv, a daughter, now Mrs. Pitkin, widow of the late Samuel Piikin, E.^a, of East 
Hartford, Ct. Thomas h:id twenty children, of whom C««l. Joseph Pananis, of Pamoiisfield, Me., 
is one. and the late John Usher Parsons, of Kennebuiik, Me., was anollier. Sumttei, another son, 
left four children. Dr. Ju/m, of South Berwick, left Uiree daughters; and IVi7/tum.<>f Alfred, Me., 
had nine children, to the youngest of whom, Usher Parsons, the writer of this is indebted for most 
of the names and dates of this branch of Iho family. 

Deacon Benjamin Parsons, the j'ounger brother of Cornet Joseph Parsons, died at Springfield 
in 1690. leaving five sons and three danghlers. viz : Benjamin, Samuel, Joseph, Kbenezer. and 
Hezekiah', and Abi);nil. ^'ho married Ist. John .Man, and ^kl, John Itichards; Sarah. hIio married 
James Dof Chester; and Mnrv, who married Thomas Richards. Some of the sons lived at En- 
ffelil. Ct'.. "Jn4i^)h lived in \\^•^t Springfield, and died there in 1734, leaving one mn. Joseph, and 
oMi» daii^UfiT J- — Ebeiiezer Parsons, the fourth sou of Dea. Benjaniiii. was horn at West Spring- 
field in lQ6fi, and dieil then? in I75i. He married Margaret Marshfield, and had five son« and 
two d;nigliiers, viz : Caleb, Ebenezer, Daviel, Beninmin, Jonathan. Margar**!. and Sarah. These 
children were iNirn between the ^ears ]G9d aiui 1709. (If this lamily. Caleb residiKl at Wi*st 
Springfield, and died without isiine. Ebenezer lived also at West S|iriiigfield. and died there in 
1742. ten years Ixifore his fniher. leaving six daughters, but no son. Dnvid died 3'ounjp. Beiijamin 
setihnl at Kingston, lils., and left four sons and four daughters. Jonathan settled msl at l.yme^ 
aiNl afterwards at Neuburyport. Margaret married Rev. Daniel £liijer,of Newark, N.J. Sarah 
married Caleb Hitchcock,* of Brookfield. 
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LITERATURE AND EDUCATION IN THE SCANDINAVIAN 

COUNTRIES. 

[By Ber. Robbit Baird.] 
C«iicludail from p*g« 17. 



LITERATURE AND EDUCATION OP NORWAY. 

FOB a loni; period a certain amount of education was very considerably 
diffused tn Norway. The practice of the Lutheran church in receiving to its 
«oniroonion the youth at the age of fideen or sixteen years, almost infallibly 
•ecwred some degree of instruction in the elements of an education. On this 
subject ire have already remarked fully when treating of Denmark. All that 
we there said is applicable to the state of things in Norway. But the degree 
of education which is required for ** confirmation " and the' first communion, ia 
far from being aufficienL To read the Bible, even with but little facility, and 
some knowledge of the sacred history and of the catechism, is too oflen the 
«um total of that knowledge of books, which the candidate for admission to the 
privileges of the church, and, we may add, to the civil advantages which this 
admission may secure, in too many cases possesses. Still it is something; and 
the measures of the cJiurch, on this point, and the usagos of society founded 
upon them, have done much to enforce parental instruction, and keep up some 
degree of edncation among the people, even in the remotest and most seques- 
tered parts of the kingdom, and in places where it has oflen happened that a 
school is impossible. 

But the present, and more efficient, educational arrangement dates from the 
year ]8l4,>when the establishment of a Constitution in Norway infused new 
life into this as well as every other branch of the public interests. We shali 
not go into much detail on this subject. It would only be to repeat much of 
what we have said in relation to the school system of Denmark. We will 
merely state, that the parishes are required by law to have schools in sufficient 
numbers, to have good school -houses, and to pay the school-roasters their 
salaries. The salaries of the ** rectors,*' as the school- masters are termed, vary 
much, according to the different circumstances of the country. Usually each 
school district has a house for the teacher, adjoining the school ; and in addition 
to his salary in money, pay him in kind, or nature, as it is termed, a portion of 
the productions of the grouud, or other elements of their wealth. In general 
the teachers are enabled, from their various incomes, to live with a good degree 
of comfort. 

The compulsory system of Prussia prevails in Norway. Parents are required 
to send their children to school a certain portion of every year until they attain 
tJio age, we believe, of sixteen years. And this law, we were told by well 
informed men, is actually enforced. The consequence is, that few children in 
Norwoy are now growing up without a considerable amount of instruction in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, the history of the sacred Scriptures, and the 
catechism. In many of the schools — perhaps we miglit say in most of them — 
in the cities and villages, geography, grammar and history are added to these 
primitive and fundamental elements of instruction. 

For the sparse population of the north, where along many a fiord a few 
families only are scattered, itineroting teachers are employed, who spend a 
month in one neighborhood, and a month in another, so that by this means — 
inadequate, certainly, to accomplish all that is desirable, but yet eminently 
important — the ab lity to read and write and some knowledge of figures are 
imparted to the youth in the course of a few years. Were it not for this plan 
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of ambolatioD, on the p«rt of the teachera, primary school instinctioD woold be 
iiDpoaaible in many parte of Norway. 

Normal «cAoo2ff, for the instruction of school-teachers, have been established 
at several poinU of the kingdom. In almost every case these schools are in 
the country, in the vicinity of some chief place, and not in the crowded ci^ or 
town. This we think to be a decided improvement upon the Prussian and 
Dutch plans. It is more economical, more congenial to the future position of 
the pupils, and more conducive to health. It would be different in the case of 
a normal school for the educstion of professors for colleges. Such a school 
should be in some large and literary place, as is the case with the Royal 
Normal School of Paris. But for the education of parish school-masters, all 
the knowledge which they need may be communicated at a good normal school 
established in the country, if it be properly conducted, and properly supplied 
with the books and other means necessary for the purpose. 

Schools for learning the Latin and Greek languages, as well as the higher 
branches of a good common education, are established in various cities and 
towns of the kingdom. Colleges or gymnasia are also established at Christiania, 
Bergen, Drontheim, Christiansand, Stavanger, and other principal towns, at 
which young men may prepare for the studies of the university. 

Nor must we fail to mention that a good asylum for the instruction of deaf 
and dumb persons existe at Drontheim. But no school or institution for the 
instruction of the blind existe any where in Norway, if we have been correctly 
informed. 

But the most important literary estoblishment in Norway is ite university at 
Christiania. This institution, so much needed to give to Norway a literary 
character, as well as to give strength and energy and guidance to alt the other 
parte of her educational system, was founded by the late king of Denmark, 
Frederick VI., in the year 1811. The want of such an institution had long 
been felt Previously to ite establishment, the young men of Norway who 
desired a university education, were compelled to seek it at Copenhagen. 
This was inconvenient, and withal exposed them to the tempUtions of the 
capitel, so that many a simple-hearted, pious parent, who values, as a pearl 
beyond price, the good morals of a son, dreaded to commit him to the bark that 
should carry him over the waves of the Cattepat, to that dangerous city. But 
what immediately led to the founding of this University was the long continued 
war between Denmark and England, from 1807 till 1814, during which the 
British cruisers — the fleet of Denmark having been annihilated by the capture 
of Copenhagen in the first of those years — swept every thing from the Cattegat, 
the Skaggerack, and the North Sea, which bore the semblance of the Danish 
flag, and rendered intercourse between Norway and the mother country hazard- 
ous in the extreme, if not impossible. 

In the time of this crisis, Norway experienced more than ever the need of a 
university. Soon the Patriotic Society , established at Christiania, took the 
initiative in the matter, and decreed a prize to the author of the best essay on 
the establishment of a university in that kingdom. It opened a subscription for 
erecting a building, for endowing professorships ; and notwithstending the war, 
the great increase of texes, and the stognation of commerce and almost all 
kinds of trade, very considerable sums were subscribed in a short time. The 
king of Denmark gave to the projected establishment the sum of 100,000 rix- 
dollars, or somewhat more than 50,000 American dollars, besides certain lands 
and other property which he had in Norway. He also presented to ite library 
the duplicates of the royal library in Copenhagen. The ordinance for the 
estoblishment of this University bears the date of 2d of September, 1811. 

The rules of the University have been formed afler those of the University 
of Copenhagen ; the order of studies, the number of examinations, and the 
discipline are entirely the same as those which prevail in that institution. 

The University buildings stand in the centre of the city of Christiania, and 
are plain, but sufficiently spacious. The library contains 120,000 volumes, and 
the sum of $3,000 is annually appropriated to ite farther enlargement This 
Ubrary is not so well selected aa it might have been ; still it is a valaable 
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collectioD of books, and it is certainly large for the short period the institution 
has been in existence. With the exception of the observatory and the botanical 
garden, the other branches of the establishment leave much to bd^^-^Mired. 
This must of course be the case in an institution so young. What has i»Qen 
accomplished augurs well for the future. 

The number of professors in this University — whose proper title in Latin is, 
UnivtrsUas Regia Fredericiana — is as follows: — ^in Theology, 3; in Law, 2; 
in Medicine, 7; in Philosophy, 14; and in the iSSemtfuiriiiiii Philologiettm, 2 — 
making 28 in all. The number of students last winter was about 600, of whom 
about 150 were students of theology. The remainder were chiefly divided 
between the faculties of medicine and philosophy. The number of the students 
in law was not large. 

Several of the professors in this University are men of considerable distinction. 
The three professors of theology are Drs. Keyser, Dietrichson, and Kaurin — 
all good men, and evangelical in their faith, it is said. Hatuian^ professor in 
astronomy, and Keilharif professor in mineralogy, are excellent men, and con- 
siderably celebrated for their attainments. The other professors are said to be 
respectable in their several departments. 

Another university is demanded by the inhabitants of the northern part of 
the kingdom, to whom it is extremely inconvenient to send their sons to Chris- 
tiania, for the distance is far from being inconsiderable. But it is doubtful 
whether they will soon have their wishes fulfilled, for one university would 
seem to be sufficient for a country of so limited a population as Norway 
possesses. 

Norway has but little independent literature, which she can properly call her 
own. Hitherto she has depended chiefly on Denmark, or on translations of 
works from foreign languages. The written languages of Denmark and Norway 
being the same, and the spoken languanres of the two countries differing but 
little, it was very natural that the Norwegians, so long as they were united to 
Denmark, should derive their literature chiefly from that country. It is even 
■o still, to a considerable degree — though less than it was before their transfer 
to Sweden. 

During its union with Denmark, Norway furnished no inconsiderable con« 
tingent of talent to the common stock. Two of the greatest poets that Den* 
mark ever possessed, Holberg and Wessel, were born in Norway, but were 
educated in the mother country. 

The most distinguished poets of Norway at this time are Wtrgtland and 
WtUtawtn, There are others, but of less fame. 

There is unquestionably an increase of a taste for reading in Norway. The 
establishment of a university has done much to promote knowledge in the 
country. But it was the erection of Norway into a remarkably free country, 
by the adoption of a constitution, which has given the greatest impulse to the 
mind of the people. The press is free, completely so» The number of news- 
papers baa become great Not only are there several published at Christiania, 
but every other place of any consequence has one or more of these important 
vehicles of knowledge. One of these is published at TromaUt^ on a little 
island, far off in the north, in about laL 70^. These papers are filled with the 
politics of the country. As may be supposed, there are two great parties in 
the country, composed of the friends and the opponents of the national govern* 
ment or administration. Of course, the newspapers take the type of the 
doctrines of one or the other of these parties. The opposition is, however, 
manifestly the stronger part of the two, and is sustained by the ablest journals. 
The discussions which fill the columns of the papers of each party are warm 
and earnest The people catch the same spirit, and every where their minds 
are awake to the interests of the country, for they see that their own are 
involved in them. All this is good, and tends greatly to promote knowledge. 
The Norwegians are now becoming a reading people. Their minds are be« 
coming enlarged, and they feel that they breathe the air of freedom, and that 
they tread the land of freedom. Whilst the press of Denmark is greatly 
(ihackledi and even that of Sweden also, their's is free. Thna far that freedom 
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has not degenerated into licentionsness. May it be lon^ guarded from such a 
catastrophe. For then the noble freedom which they now enjoy and so highly 
prize, will prove to bo a curse instead of a blessing. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHRISTIANIA. 

Professors. 

In Tluolm — Christian N. KAj'trr. Jjicnh F Dieirirhaoo, aod Jaiios M. P. Kaario. 

la l^w.^tJ. A. Moizleldi, aikI A. Scliwfiprsiarfl. 

In M»^iciru —Dr. Miihael Skjeidfrup, Df.N. B.SOrrnssen. Dr. M. A. ThulsU^up, Dr. Frederick 
HoUt, l>r. Ciirislinn M«i^»er^. J. J. Hjort. niid Joiin Fred. Heiher^. 

In F/ii/oiim/itt — Georze Sterdnin, J. Kaihke, J. Ke\*!ter. Ciiri«ioplier Hjnisiecn. Chrisl. And. 
HohiibiHS, J. U. Mps'iel, 11. Hnlmhii^, B. M, krilban, M. N. Ulyii, K. Keyter, Frad. L. Vibe, 
L. C. M. Aubert, P. A. Muuch, M. C. 6. Maulow. 

Profxssors 19 TBI Skhihariuk Philoloqicuk. 
George Sverdrup aod L. C. Al. AuberL 



LITERATURE AND EDUCATION OF SWEDEN. 

I. Swedish Literature and Arts. 

Gnstavus Vasa, who reigned 1523—1560, and who did such great things 
for Sweden, roust be noticed as one of its first-rate orators and writers. During 
his time, the brothers Petri (Olaus, who died 1552, and Laurentius, who died 
1574) were most zealous coadjutors of Gustavus in introducing the Refisrmation. 
Laurentius Petri, Archbi.^hop of Sweden, edited the first Swedish Bible pub- 
lished, 1541. The son of Gustavu;*, king Eric XIV., wrote psnlms and other 
flmali poems. He reigned 1560 — 15(»d. The brother of Eric, Charles IX., who 
reigued 1600 — 1611 ; but still more the son of Charles, Gustavus Adolphus the 
Great, who reigned 1611 — 1632, were promoters of literature. The latter 
composed several small poems and good psalms, and commenced an auto- 
biography, a work continued by his friend, the distinguished statesman Axel 
Oxenstierna, who died 1654. During this period. Archbishop Laurentius Andre 
Augermanicus, died 1607, and Bishop Johannes Rudebeck, died 1646, as writers 
in theology, were distinguished ; and in history, Eric Joranaon Tegel, died 1636, 
and Johamiss Messenius, died 1637. 

With George Stjernlijelni, who died 1672, begins a new era in Swedish 
literature. This author, to whom the palm, for the period 1632 — 1733, is 
generally awarded, published seven works, the most important of which was a 
didactic poem, entitled Hercules. The principal authors of this period are, in 
theology, Hagio Spegel, died 1714, and J. Swedberg, Bishop, and father of 
Emanuel Swedenberg, died 1735; in history, S. Widikindi, died 1697, J. Wer- 
wing, died 1697, O. Rudbeck, author of the Atlantica, died 1700, C. Verelins, 
died 1682, J. Perwingskold, died 1720, E.J. Bjamer, died 1750; in philosophy, 
A. Rydeius, died 173d, a man of superior genius ; chemistry, O. Hjarne, died 
1724. As architect, N. Tessin, who designed the palace of Stockholm, died 
1726; as painter, D. von Ehrenstrahl, died 1698 ; and as drawer, E. Daklberg, 
died 1703, author of the highly interesting work Sioecia jintiqwu 

A new period begins with Olaf von Dulin, died 1763, editor of a journal, the 
Swedish Argus, author of a History of Sweden, and many other works. This 
man holds a distinguished place among Swedish literary characters. The most 
reuiarkahle authors from 1733 till 1778, are, in theology, Emanuel Swedenborg, 
died 1772, £. TulUtadius, died 1759, a good man; in hii«tory, A. Batin, died 
1790, S. Lngorbring, died 1787, and principally O. Celsius, died 1794; in phi- 
losophy, J. Jhre, died 1780, author of the excellent work entitled, Glo$9ariwn 
Saio Gothicum; in natural history, the famed Carl von Linnaeus, died 1778, the 
most celebrated of all Swedish authors; in poetrv, G. T. Crentz, died 1785, 
G. T. Gyllenborg, died 1808, £. Skoldebrand, dkd 1814, aod Mrs. U. C. Norden- 
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fljcht, died 1763. J. H. Mork, died 1703, is tho author oF the first Swedish 
romance, ''Adalrik and Gbthilda.*' A. Saklstedt, died 1766, published a 
Swedish dictionary. A renntvned physician, N. Rosen von Rosenstein, died 
1773. In mathematic!i, S. Klinginstjerna, died 1765, D. Mclauderhjelm, died 
1810, and chiefly C. Polhem, died 1751, a great mechanical genius. 

The fourth period is from 1778 to 1795. Gustaviis HI., who reigned 1771— 
1792, and who gathered literary and scientific men around him, was himself a 
distinguished author. He wrote poem;-*, orations, dramnsi, &c., both in the 
Swedish and French languages. J. H. Kcllgren, died 1795, stands foremost in 
the list of elegant writers. In theology, S. Odmann, died 1829, author of many 
works in theology, natural history, and geography, and a number of good 
psalms which he produced lying in his bed during forty years. M. Lehnberg, 
died 1808, elegant sermons ; history, J. Halienberg, died 1838, E. M. Fant, 
died 1817; in philosophy, Th. Thoriid, died 1808, N. Rosenstein, died 18*44, 
and C. A. Ehrensvard, died 1800, author of the Philosophy and the fine Arts. 
Philology, M. Norberg. died 1826, and J. A. Tingstadins, died 1827; as poets, 
besides Kellgren, C. M. Bellman, died 1795, the Anacreon of Sweden, J. G. 
Oxenstjerna, died 1818, G. G. Adierbeth, died 1818, translated excellently 
Virgil, Horace and Ovid, B. Lidner, died 1793, Mrs. A. M. Lenngren, died 
1817; chemists, J. Bergman, died 1784, and C. W. Scheele, died 1786. M. 
Calonius, died 1813, has left important works on jurisprudence. D. V. Schul- 
senheim, died 1823, and O. Y. Akrell, died 1806, renowned physicians. Sergell, 
•culptor, died 1814. 

The fiflh period, called the Leopold period, extends from 1795 to 1810. 
C. G. Leopold, died 1829, author of philosophical treatises, poems and dramas. 
Author of sermons, J. O. Wallin, Archbishop, died 1839. To him especially 
the Swedish church owes her improved hymn book. F. M. Franzen, born 
1769, now Bishop of Hernosand, author of sermons, poems, psalms; C. P. 
Hagberg, born 1778, sermons; J.J. Hedren, born 1775, Bishop of Linkoping, 
and J. Astrom. As poet.^, besides Leopold, Wallin and Franger, Esaias Tegner, 
Bishop of Wexio, born 1782, author of many works, J. Stenhammar, A. T. 
Skoldebrand, C. Zindcgren, M. Chorens, J. F. Stierstulpi ; eminent physicians, 
three brothers Afzeliiis, A. H. Flomsan, J. F. Sacklen; in natural history and 
philosophy, O. Swartz, A. J. Retzins, K. P. Plumberg, J. W. Dalhman, and 
chiefly Jacob Bcrzelius, born 1779, the most celebrated of living chemists. P. 
Horberg. This was a good period. 

Sixth period, from 1810 to the present time, called the period of the New 
School, a reformation in literature made by the publication of a journal called 
** Polifphtm^^ by J. C. Askelaf, now sole editor of the "-Wmerpn;" another 
called '* Phosphorus,** by P. D. A. Atterbone and F. W. Palmbltid, and Iduna, by 
E. G. Geger. Those accused the old school of copying French literature, and 
preferred the German as a model. At this time the study of ancient Swedish 
history and literature became more general. L. Hammarskold, died 1827, 
perhaps the most zealous of the new school, published many works, amoncr 
which was a history of Swedish literature from the earliest times. Poets, E. 
Stagnelius, born 1793, died 1823, a poetical genius rarely, if ever, equalled in 
any country, P. H. Ling, died 18*38, equally eminent for poetry and gymnastic 
exercises, I. Sjoberg, known by the name Vitalis, K. A. Nicander, died 1839, 
Atterbone, above named, born 1799, at present professor in Upsal, author of 
many poems and philosophical works, B. von Bcskow, born 1796, Mrs. J. C. 
Nyberg, born 1785, known as Euphrnsyne, A. A. Grasstrom, born 1800, pro- 
fessor, son-in-law to Bishop Franzen, S. Hedborn, born 1783, A. Lindeblar, born 
1800, C. F. Dahlgren, born 1791, author of humorous poems, P. Wieselgren, 
born 1800, Miss F. Bremer, authoress of many beautiful moral novels, born 
1802; historians, E. G. Geyer, bom 1783, now professor in Upsala, A. M. 
Strirmholm, born 1787, M. Bruzelius, born 1780, J. Ekelund, died 1^40, F. W. 
Palmblad, born 1788, author of various historical and geographical works, A. 
Fryxell ; theological writers, besides those already named, J. 11. Thomander, 
born 1798, professor in Lund, a man of groat genius and acquirementSi C. G* 
ftogbergi died 1834| A. LundgreDy died 1838. 
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A theological journfti, quarterly, in Land, by Profesaors Reuterdaht and 
Tbomander, (closed with 1840) ; another in Upsala, by Profesaors C. £. Fahler- 
antz, G. Kiros and C. J. Almfrist A literary weekly Gazette commenced in 
Land this year. N. Bruher, Bishop of Gotteuborg, compendium of Theology 
and Church History. Professor B. K. H. Hoger, died 1812, eminent for phi- 
losophical writings, as also N. F. Biberg, died 1827, S. Grubbe, born 1786, 
formerly professor in Upsala, now minister for the ecclesiastical department, 
author of a distinguished work on ''the doctrine of right and community." The 
best lawyers are J. H. Backman, H. S. Collin, C. J. Schly ter, and J. G. RirkerL 
P. G. Cederschiold, professor, author of a treatise on midwifery. J. Hwasser, 
professor in Upsala, author of medical treatises. Natural history, Prof. E. Friss, 
a renowned botanist; C. A. Agardt, bishop in Carlstad, botanical, and other 
works ; Prof. G. Wakenberg, botany ; S. Nilson, professor natural history ; 
B. F. Fries, died 1639, C. J. Sunderall, A. Retzins, famous anatomist. Painters, 
A. Laurens, Sandberg, Fahlerantz, Westin, Sidermark, and Wirkenberg. 
Sculptors, Bystrom, Fogeberg, distinguished, Quamstrom. Statistics, C. Fors- 
lell, and W. Hisinger. Geology, H. Jarta, eminent for style. Professor C. 
Forssell, artist, published *' A Year in Sweden,*' containing 48 exceedingly 
good engravings of Swedish costumes. 



II. Education and Litcrabt Institutions in Sweden. 

It is a remarkable fact, that although the government of Sweden has until 
this day done nothing for the promotion of primary schools, yet it is supposed 
that it is not possible to find one grown person out of a thousand, even including 
the Laplanders, who cannot read. This statement, it is probable, is somewhat 
too strong. But there is no doubt that it is a fact that there are very few com- 
paratively who do not know how to read, and almost all know how to write. 
And yet this has not been so much the result of instruction in schools, as at 
the fireside. Parents have taught their children, and from generation to genera- 
tion this has been so. They have felt that this was as much a part of their 
duty, as to provide food and clothing for their ofidpring. Necessity has also 
co-operated to bring about this result; for in the sparsely settled portions of the 
kingdom it has been difficult, if not impossible, to maintain schools, save upon 
the peripatetic method which now exists in Norway — and is wholly a modern 
invention. 

This general diffusion of elementary instruction among the people is justly 
ascribed to the laudable zeal of Gustavus Vasa and his immediate successors. 
John III. ordered that the nobleman who was unable to read should forfeit his 
nobility — a law which exists until this day. And Charles XL, in 1(>84, required 
the clergy to see that every individual in their parishes should be taught to 
read. He also made it a law that no marriage should be-celebrated unless the 
parties had previously taken the Lord*s Supper; and that none should partake 
of this ordinance who could not read and who was not instructed in religion. 
The law still stands which requires every one to present himself to the pastor 
of the parish in which he resides in order to receive the necessary instruction 
for coming to the communion table, or making his first communion, as it is 
called. And in case he does not, the civil authorities, upon information given 
by the pastor, may send a constable to bring him ! It does not follow that he 
will be admitted to the communion immediately upon his presenting himself; 
but he must present himself for the necessary instruction. All this renders 
elementary instruction absolutely necessary. No man can bear testimony in a 
court of justice, unless be has received the sacrament of the Lord*s Supper 
within one year before the time of his giving his testimony. All these regu- 
lations, however unreasonable some of them are, and injurious to religion, have 
operated to the universal diflfusion of elementary education. 

Parish schools are by no means very numerous. Wherever there are lands 
or rents bequeathed to their support, and in some other places, they exist In 
moat placea they are fixed ; and in aoina they are ambuiatoryy aa in Norway. 
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The lotel nomber of these schools is, however, unknown. In the prorinee of 
Wesio-liin, in 86 parishes or sub-parishes, there were lately but 39 schools 
of all descriptions, for giving elementary instruction ; and yet in tJiat province, 
oat of 40,000 people, only one adult was found who could not read. It is 
soppoeed that one half of the parishes in the kingdom have no schools ; the 
children being taught by their parents at home. 

Peter Lastradius, who was lately a missionary in Lapland, and who was 
himself a son of one of the settlers in the colonies which border that country, 
gives a very interesting account in his ** Journal of a Year's Missionary Service 
in Lapland,^ published in 1896, of the privations and hardships which his parents 
had to endure in the lonely forests, for from any other habitation. *< Yet,'' MLye 
he, ** with all their poverty, and all their striving for the most pressing necessities 
of life, our parents never forgot or put off the teaching of us to read. Before 
we could well speak, our father taught us our prayers ; and these were the first 
thing in the morning and the last at night Our mother spared no pains to 
teach as to read in a book, and at five years of age I could read any Swedish 
book, and at six could give reasonable answers to questions on the chief points 
of Christianity." And this was done in one of the poorest families of these 
new settlers, which gained its scanty means of living from catching fish, making 
glue from the horns of the reindeer, and a little produce from their dairy. An 
iBleresting fact is stated in this work, which is, that learning is held in such 
respect, even in the extreme northern part of Sweden, that students who have 
concluded their course of education at the gymnasium in Hernosand, but who 
have not sufficient pecuniary resources to enable them to complete their studies 
at Upsala, receive recommendations from the Consistory, and a permission to 
collect a viatecum, or the means of going to the University, within certain 
parishes. ^ And every peasant thinks it a duty to give them something, gen- 
erally 13 skitlings ; and the poorest scholar will thus collect from 300 to 700 
dollars" — 75 to 175 dollars of our money.* 

The attention of the present Diet has been called to the subject of primary 
•ehools, and it will not be long, it is believed, before the government will take 
up the question in earnest, and establish a system by which a more extended 
education may be secured to all the people. In this respect Norway has Set a 
most noble example to her partner in the Scandinavian Commonwealth. 

Above the common or primary schools Uiere are gymnasia — some 12 or 15 in 
Bomber— which answer in some respects to our colleges, though not equal to 
the best of them, particularly in the mathematical and physical branches. 

There are also what are called Trivial \ SchooU, which answer nearly to our 
high schools, and exist in a nomber of the largest cities and towns. In the trivial 
•ehools, besides the instruction in the higher branches of a common Swedish 
education, the elements of the Latin and Greek languages, and some knowl- 
edge of mathematics, are taught. In some, if not all of these trivial schools, and 
perhaps in some of the gymnasia, there are what are called apologistic classes, 
or classes for learning the modern languages, such as the French, the German, 
snd the English. But if any one wishes us to tell why they are called ^polo- 
gitHc classes, we have to say most respectfully to him that we do not know. 

There are two Universities in Sweden— at Upsala and Lund. The University 
of Upsala is the oldest, having been founded by Sten Sture in the year 1477. 
That of Lund was founded in 1668. The University of Upsala is the older and 
better endowed of these two universities. The present number of students in 
actual attendance is about 1,000 ; though the number on the books and who are 
Bttending at intervals — some being away engaged in teaching or for other 
causes occasionally — b not much short of 1,500. The number of professors is 



• We have tak«n thaM facU from Mr. Lain2*s Tcvr in Swede*, pafM I8&-188. They wara fully 
eaaSniMid by tha lattimotiT of laveral axecllant partonn whom wa mat at llndiktvall,dQrinf oar visit to 
tba oottli, aa wait as by tha jiiod Bishop Franxan, wbosa diocaaa axlanda fruro Harooaand as iu contra 
•var all tha northern part of the kinxdum. We had tha pleasure of mskins the acquaintance of thia 
dl«tin«uishad bishop and poet, and rejoiced to find so good a man in charfe of this vast hyparboraaa 
dioeasa. 

1 8o eallad from tha LAtin word Tririam, or a place whare three streets moat. It is tberafoia aqoivalant 
to oar axpranioQ— « ftMic plmc9* 
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twenty-five, together with an andefioed number of adjancti and doceniet. Of 
these twenty-five ordinary professors, four give instruction in theology, two io 
law, five in medicine, and fourteen in philosophy, which comprehends mathe* 
mattes, chemistry, Greek, physics, natural history, logic, &c. The faculty of each 
of the four departments of theology, law, &c., confer deprrees on written theses, 
and afler a certain number of examinations and disputations. But those degrees 
are conferred privately, with the exception of those in philosophy. A Pro- 
motion^ or Commencement as we call it, for the conferring of degrees in thi» 
faculty, is held once in three years, in the month of June. 

Charles IX., Gustavus Adolphus, and his daughter Christina, endowed this 
University with lands and other sources of revenue, from the annual income of 
which it is sustained, and salaries of ordinary and extraordinary professors are 
paid. When the Reformation took place, the government appropriated the 
tithes which had hitherto been paid to the monasteries and the support of the 
regular clergy, (that is, the clergy belonging to some order, such as the 
Franciscans, the Benedictines, &c.) to its own purposes in part, and in part to 
the promotion of education ; and the University of Lund was endowed out of 
these tithes. Donations were also made by individuals. 

At Upsala, the salaries of the professors are paid, in part, in grain, or in the 
money which it is worth according to the market price. The highest salaries 
are 300 tonde,* which at the average value of 7| dollars banco,f produces ao 
income of 2,325 banco-doUartf or $871 87i| of our money. The adjuncts 
receive 65 barrels of grain, or about 200 American dollars. Of course as the 
price of grain fluctuates very much, the salaries of the professors also fluctnate 
much. For instance, in 18^, when the price of grain was nearly double its 
ordinary price, the salaries were nearly double in nominal or rather pecuniary 
value. As in the other Universities on the continent, the professors m Upsala 
gain something from their private courses of lectures. The docerUet depend 
wholly on what they receive in this way from the students. 

The students of the University of Upsala keep up the old arrangement of 
JVoiiofw, as they were called, which existed formerly in the University of 
Paris, and indeed in all the early Universities in Europe. There are twelve 
nations at Upsala, each of which has its hall, or place of meeting, its dean, or 
chief officers, and its various ranks of seniores^ juniores^ &c. 

There is no one building in which all the professors give their lectures, some 
using the old library for this purpose, others the halls of the ^ nations," in 
different parts of the town. 

The following table of statistical facts is interesting in relation to the Univer- 
sities of Upsala and Lund ; and although it was made out in 1830, it may be con- 
sidered as a sufficiently correct view of the present state of those Universities 
on^the points to which the facts relate, inasmuch as there has been no material 
change in the number of the students, or any thing else in relation to these 
institutions. 
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* The tonde containii, wo believe, about 42 bushels of Englith meature. 
f The deUAt'hanc^ is equivaleat to aboat 374 cents of our mooey. 
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This view, as Mr. Laing justly remarks, is highly honorable to the Swedish 
nation. It cannot have escaped the notice of the reader, that it is from the sons 
Df the clergy and of the peasants that the majority of the students of the Uni- 
versities are derived. It is also very honorable to the nation that the students 
in her Universities are about as 1 to 1,400 of her entire population. 

Among the professors at Upsala there are several men of distinguished merit, 
among whom we may mention Professor Geyer, who is one of the best historians 
of the present day, and a man of very general attainments. Their incomes are 
not jprreat ; hot as living in Sweden is not expensive, they are enabled to live 
comfortably and creditably on very moderate salaries. They are as a body 
distinguished for urbanity of manners, hospitality and attention to strangers, as 
well as an honorable discharge of their professional duties. 

The students, too, are a good looking body of young men. We have seldom 
Been ^oung men of finer appearance than those whom we saw take their degrees 
in philosoj^y at the promotion in June, 1836. We could only regret to see so 
free a use of brandy at tbe public breakfast and dinner on that occasion. But 
we do not know that the conduct of the young men was more censurable on 
that occasion than that of their superiors in age and station, and who ought to 
have exhibited a better example. 

It is Dr. Clarke, we believe, who affects to ridicule the nncouth dress and 
appearance of the students in Upsala, at the time when he visited that Uni- 
versity, fiut whatever may have been the opinions of the celebrated traveller 
respecting some of their predecessors, we have every reason to believe that the 
present students of that distinguished seat of learning have no mean opinion of 
Ifaemsclves. On the occasion of the consecration of the excellent Dr. Wiogard 
•J Archbishop of Upsala, and his induction into that high office, a few months 
a^o, the good primate of all Sweden in his address to the students called them 
his ** young friends." This familiarity was highly resented. *< Who gave him 
the right to take such a liberty with us as to call us his young friends," said 
they, as they proudly and loftily strutted along the walks in the * Grove of Odin,' 
after the delivery of the most paternal address of tbe Archbishop, " Who gave 
liim the right ,to take such a liberty as that with t» ? " And sure enough, we 
also say, who did ? 

PROFESSORS IN THE UNIVERSITY OF UPSALA. 

In THEOLoav. 

JPrq/SsnoRf.— Charles Jona« Almgvist, Jobo Thonaoder, Ch. Erik Fahlcraotc, Andrew Erik 
KfiOs. 

AdjynOM. — Andrew Bernhardsson Lundevist, F. SjOsteoU, Jacob Ulrik Segenledt. 

Docenlu. — ^Tbure Annerstedt, Samuel Xaurence LJungdahl, Charles Wuiiam Park« Andrew 
Erik Norbeck, M. E. Moreoius. 

Iir JOUSPRUDEKCX AND LaW. 

Profeuon.'^l. Ed. Bo«thi«s, (Dean,) P. E. Bergfalk. 
AdJwKU.--^. O. I>elJden, J. C. Lindblad. 

In Mkdicinx. 

Pro/efsorf.— Hen. Will. Romanson, (Dean,) P. von Afzelius, G. Wablenbeig, Israel Uwasser, 
C. Hen. Bergitrand. 
AiytmrtM,^P. J. Liedbeck, OtofGlas. 

In Philosopht. 

Proftuon. — L. P. Walmsledt, L Svanbere, I. Bredman, Samuel Grubbe, E. Gust. Geijer, 
P. D. Amad. AUerbone, P. SjObring, I. H. Schroder, E. Fries, Will. Fred. Palmblad, £. Aug. 
Schroder, Ch. Th. Jftrta. 

il47'a0iote.— E. WalljTvist, Hen. Falck. Gust. Svanberr, Hen. G. Linderen, P. Will. Afzelius, 
Jonas Bern. Runsten, Jonas Selien, Christopher Jacob BostrOm, OloT Wingquist, CI. Olor. 
RamslrOm, Ch. John Fant, John Spongberg, Ch. Will. BOUiger. 

Odcentes.'Otlo Fred. Tollberg, Ch. Au? . Hagber?, John Albert DahlstrOm, Nils John Berlin, 
Ch. John Tornberg. Fred. Ferdinand Carlson, Ch. Ed. Zedritz, Ch. Julius LensirOm, Em. Gab. 
KOriing, Jac. Ed. StrOm, Erik Engelbert Ostlinjf;. P. N. Ekman, And. Fred. Beckman, Gust. 
MeinboTd Daniel Rabe. Ch. Will. Aug. Tham, John Fred. Johanson, P. Erik, Svedbom, Fred. 
Geo. Afseliiis, i. Lar, Samzelius, Ch. John Malmstein, John Peter Arrhenius. 

Besides these, there are six teachers of Exercises, Music, Dancing, Fencing, 
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From the precedintr catalogue it appears that there are in the Univeraity, in 
all the departments, 23 professors, 20 adjuncts, 26 docentes, (or teacbere,) and 
6 teachers of exercises ; in all, 75 persons who are employed in firing ior 
•traction in this University. There are also, at this time, five vacancies. 

UifivKRSiTT or LUIVD. 

In the University of Lnnd the number of ordinary professors, this year, is 24, 
vi2 : four in the theological faculty, four in the legal, four in the medical, and 
twelve in the philosophical. Besides these, there are 11 adjunct professors. 

The number of students in actual attendance is 450, of whom about 100 are 
students in theology. 

The revenue of the University is derived from several sources : 

lUttga. 

From land and tithes, 7,000 Swedish barrels (tonde) of corO; (wheat and Ty9,) 

valued ibis year at 60,000 

From the interest on its own funds, 11/XX> 

From the budget of the kingdom, annually, 25,000 

96/X)0 
Rix-daler Riksgalds, or 24,000 dollars of our currency. 

The library of the University contains about 70,000 volumes. 

Several of the professors of this University are men of considerable reputa- 
tion, among whom we may mention the Rev. John Henry Thomander, D. D., 
Professor of Pastoral Theology. 

A theological review was conducted during some eight or ten years by the 
Rev. Drs. Thomander and Reuterdahl, Professors in Theology, but it ceased 
at the end of the year 1840. 



NEWSPAPERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

[From a Loadon paper.] 

Paris has now upwards of tweDty-seven daily papers, the aversKe sale of which 
exceeds 90,000 per dlein, whUe LondoD has ooly nioe daily papers, with a sale of about 
45,000 per diem. No sufficient data exists for computing, with any deeree of accuracy, 
the number of copies of newt^papers at present annually circulated in the United States, 
but it probably does not fall far short of 100,000,000. (The total number of papers issued 
in Great Britain and Ireland, in 1837, was only 47,248,000.) The weekly issues of the 
British press of Lower Canada, are 29,000 ; those of the French press 8,000. The earliest 
Spanish newspaper was published about the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
In 1800 only two political newspapers were published ; and but a few years ago, only 
twelve newspapers for a population of 12,000,000. There are about twenty newspapers 
and daily journals in Portugal, and one at the Azores. The whole number of journala in 
Italy exceeds 200. Few of the existinj^ papers date back further than the commence- 
ment of the present century. The Greeks publish nine : four at Athens, one at Napoli, 
two at Hydra, and two at MIssolonxhi. The Government Gareffe, of Corfu, is the only 
journal published in the Ionian Islands. There are about a dozen periodicals at Malta, 
moat of them weekly. At Gibraltar, a government paper, of a very diminutive size, is 
published daily. The journals published at Constantinople, in January, 1841, were the 
Tagrim Vakai, a government paper, and the Pfer6dii Havadia in vulgar Turkish, 
containing general information. In the whole extent of Africa there are fourteen journals. 
One has appeared at Algiers regularly since its possession by the French in 1830 : two 
are published on the western coast, at the American colony at Liberia. There are eleven 

Eoliiical newspapers at the Cape of Good Hope, half which are printed in English, and 
alf in Dutch. An official gazette was established in Persia, in 1888. It is lithographed. 
In Calcutta there are six English daily papers, three tri-weekly, eight weekly, and nine 
Hindustanee weekly. At Bombay there are ten English perk>dicals iseued aeml-weekly, 
and four Hindustanee publicatwns. Two weekly English papers were published at 
CaotoD, but are now removed to Macao. 
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J¥ot es 



ON THE PRECEDINO TABLE. 

Lamoille County is situated in the interior of the State, toward the north. It 
was constituted by act of Legislature, November, 1835, from parts of the counties of 
Franklin, Orleans, Wasthington, and Chittenden, and embraces twelve townships, in nine 
of whicli there are Congregational churches. It is bounded north*westerIy by the 
County of Franlclin, north-easterly by Orleans, easterly by Caledonia, south-easterly by 
Washington, and south-westerly by Chittenden counties. It lies principally between the 
two ereat chains of the Green Mountains. It is watered by the river Lamoille, from 
whicn it derives its name, which pursues a westerly course through its whole extent. 
Some of the townships are mountainous, while others embrace some of the 6nest tod 
most fertile vallies of Vermont. The aggregate population at the census of 1880 was 
less than 9,000 ; it may probably at the present time somewhat exceed 10,000. 

For the population in all cases reference is had to the census of 1830. 

Cambridge is the most westerly township in the County; situated on the river 
Lamoille. It was chartered in 1781 ; and the settlement commenced to 1788. The first 
records of the church are lost, hence the time of its organization is unknown. 

Nothing is ascertained of Mr. Wollage, after he left Cambridge. He was previously 
settled in Guilford in this State. Mr. Truair received his theological instruction from 
Rev. Holland Weeks, formerly of Pitisford, Yt, and who has since become a Sweden- 
borgian. After he left Cambridge, he was settled over a Presbyterian church io 
Sherbum, Chenango Co., N. T., and in Cherryvalley, Otsego Co.; from whence he 
went to the city of New York, where he labored for a time, and was deposed by the 
First Presbytery of that city. More recently he has been known in Hampshire Co., 
Ms., and in Cambridge and vicinity in this State, as the head of a new sect, who style 
themselves the Union Church. He is now at or near Oswego, N. Y. After the dis- 
mission of Mr. Truair from Cambridge, the church was destitute of a pastor for nearly 
twelve years and an half. During this period, they were supplied with occasional 
preaching considerably. Rev. S. Parmelee of Westford supplied them one half of the 
time for four years. Mr. Avery studied theology with different ministers of the Rutland 
Association. He resigned his charge on account of ill health; and engaged first in 
forming and afterward in mercantile business. After an interval of more than ten years, 
be resumed his labors in the ministry, and is now, it is believed, in Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
Mr. Ranslow was educated at the Literary and Theological Institution at Bangor, Me., 
and since he left Cambridge has been installed at Georgia, where he still remains. 

Since the dismission of Mr. Ranslow, the church has been greatly convulsed and 
divided, by the efforts of John 2Viiatr and his followers. There has been latterly a 
better state of harmony. They were supplied the last year by Mr. Adams, a licentiate 
and graduate of Middlebuiy College. This church has been visited with several in- 
teresting seasons of revival. The first of great importance was in 1792, about 50 sub- 
jects. The next in 1808, about 20 subjects. Of these we have no means of ascertaining 
what numbers united with the church, as the early records are not found. In 1817 a 
most precious season of refreshing was enjoyed, when 68 were added to the church. 
Another partial revival in 1827 added 12 to the church. And in 1831 another predooa 
season was enjoyed under Mr. Ranstow's ministry, when 88 were added. Some addi- 
tions to the church have since occurred, as the fruits of a protracted meeting. Popu- 
lation of the town, 1,618. 

Edeit is in the northern part of the County. It was chartered 1781, and the settle- 
ment commenced about 1800. The church was organized October, 1812. At the same 
time Mr. Farrar was ordained as their pastor. He remained three years and left. He 
went into some part of the State of New York. Nothing of his previous history has 
been ascertained. The church has always been feeble, and has had no other pastor. 
It is supplied at present one fourth part of the time by Rev. Daniel Warren, of Johnson. 
Revivals to some extent were enjoyed in the years 1822 and 1823, when a number were 
added to the church. Population in 1880, 461. Church consists now of about 30 
members. 
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Elmorb it in the easterly part of the County. It was chartered in 1781, and the 
aettlement commeDced in 1790, hy Martin and Jesse Eimore. It has progressed very 
slowly in population, containing in 1830 but 441. The precise date of the organization 
of the church is not ascertained. It is thought to be about 1820. It has never had a 
pastor, and only occasional preaching, and has never eiceeded its present number of 
members, which is 18. The church liave now settled a pastor, Mr. Jabez T. Howard, 
with a promise of great good as the result. 

Htdbpark was chartered in the year 1781, and a settlement commenced in 1787. 
It lies in the centre of the County, the County buildings being erected near its south 
line. There has never been any extensive influence here or the Congregational de- 
nomination. A small church was gathered, however, in the summer of 1&4. It has 
scarcely now a name to live, there being but bix of its number remaining in town. 
Population, 828~now, 1,060. 

JoHirsoif Is in the central part of the County, on the river Lamoille. It was char- 
tered January 2, 1792, and settled about the same time. The church was organized 
September 20, 1817, by Rev. Nathaniel Rawson, of Hardwick. It remained destitute of 
a pastor, with occasional supplies, till the settlement of Mr. Scott in 1836; though he 
commenced his ministry there in March, 1834. He was a native of England, and came to 
this country with his parents when but fifteen years of age. He pursued classical studies 
at Burlington, and studied theology with Rev. W. Preston of that place. After Mr. 
Scott's dismission, the church had only occasional supplies for a number of months, till 
July, 1838, when Rev. Daniel Warren was engaged as a stated supply, who still remains 
with them. He had been for twelve or thirteen years pastor of the church at Water* 
bury, Vt. There have been some seasons of partial revival enjoyed in this church. In 
1826 and 7, 14 were added by profession. In 1830, a season of refreshing was enjoyed, 
as the fruits of which 17 were received into the church. In 1833, another revival, 26 
being added ; and during the last winter there has been another season, as the fruits of 
which 12 have been received into the church. Population, 1,079. 

MoRRisTowN is situated in the central part of the County, immediately south of 
Hydepark. It was chartered in 1781, and the first settlement commenced in 1790. 
Owing to a defect in the records of the church, the precise date of its organization is not 
ascertained. It was probably about July, 1807. Mr. Rockwell studied theology with 
Rev. Josiah Hopkins, of Newhaven, Vt. Since his dismission, he has labored as stated 
supply in several towns in Vermont, and has since been installed in the State of Ohio, 
but has left that State and is now preaching at Elk Grove, III. Mr. Robinson was em- 
ployed for a number of years previous to his entering the ministry, as a successful in- 
structor of youth ; commenced the study of theology with the late Mr. Cushman of 
Fairhaven, and afterward continued his studies with different ministers of the Rutland 
Association ; was licensed by them in September, 1823 ; was ordained in Underbill, Vt. 
in March, 1824; was subsequently settled in Fairfax and Milton. The church in 
Moniiitown has never been able, without foreign aid, to sustain the preached gospel 
constantly, and had never attempted it till the settlement of their present pastor. They 
have for many years been much embarrassed, by owning only one half of a house of 
worship. The last year, however, they have succeeded in erecting a small, though neat 
and commodious house, for their exclusive occupancy. JVo season of general retwal, 
from the use of the ordinary means of grace, has ever been enjoyed here, though several 
partial awakenings have existed. Some protracted meetings, conducted by diflferent 
denominations of Christians, have resulted in additions to the several churches, and it is 
hoped in some true conversions. The greatest accession to the church, in one year, was 
in 1831, when more than thirty were received. Population, 1,815. 

Stow Is situated in the southern part of the County. It was chartered June 8, 1763, 
and the settlement commenced about 1793. The church In this town was organized 
November 21, 1818, with 6 members. It has always been small. It is regretted that 
so few facts in relation to their first pastor, Mr. Watkins, are ascertained. He was a 
cnduate of Middlebury, and It is believed that he studied theology at Andover. Mr. 
Uarlton was graduated at Middlebury, and studied theology at Andover. By request of 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, Mr. C. came to Stow and spent the spring 
vacation previous to the conclusion of his theological course. The little church invited 
liim to return, and the succeeding autumn he complied with their request, and wat 
ordained pastor of the church, which then consisted of scarcely more than twenty members. 
One half of his salary has been as yet paid by the Missionary Society ; and though the 
field is a most difficult one, still a gradual and constant advance has been made by the 
church in strength and efficiency. They have completed, within the year, a neat and 
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tMtefuf bauM of wonhip. Thl» town, with Mom«towo, enbraeoi one of tbo aioit 
pleifltnt •nd fertile vallies of Vermont. Popuhaion, 1,670. 

Watkiitillk is in tiie northern part of the Cotinty. It was chartered 1788, by the 
Dtnie of Coit'a Gore, and was not organized as a townsihip until the session of Le|eislature 
in 1824, when it was organized by its present name. The church wm gathered under 
the lubors oi the devoted and much lamented missionary, Abraham Baldwin, Febniary 
26, 1823, consisting at 6rflt of only eleven members. The church enjoyed very little 
pretching for a number uf years, and never until the present year more than one fourth 
part of the time. During the years 1828 and 1829, Rev. S. Robinson, then p«stor of 
the church in Fairfax, supplied them a part of the time. In 1829 a very precious seasoQ 
of refreshing wss enjoyed, which brought an accession of twenty to the church. 
Occasional additions l>ave since been made, and the present number is 40. The last 
year, the church erected a house of worship in comp>iny with the Methodists. They 
«re now supplied one half of the time by Rev. John Gleed, from £ngland. Population, 
488. 

WoLCOTT is situated in the eastern part of the County. It was chartered in 1781, 
«nd settlement commenced about the year 1800. It has progressed until latterly, very 
slowly in population. Its progress is now quite rapid. The church was organized June 
II, 1818, by Rev. N. B. Dodge, then of Underbill, it con^isied then of only six mem- 
bers. It has never had a pastor, nor enjoyed, with the exception of two years, tho 
labors of a minister but a small pro|)ortion of the time. In (he year 1837, Mr. A. 
Bachelder, licentiate, and in 1838, Mr. Lyman Lovewell, licentiate, were employed as 
constant supplies. This church, by a very great eflfurt, have erected a commodious 
bouse of worship, of which (hey have the exclusive occupancy. Several seasons of 
special attention to religion have occurred here. Those particularly mentioned as 
interesting, are in 1832-3 ; in 1836, under (he preachhig or Rev. D. Rockwell, when 
a series of meetings was held in connection with the dedication of their meeting*house ; 
and in 1888, umier the ministry of Mr. Lovewell, when twenty-three were added to the 
church, as the fruits of a protracted meeting. Present number of the church, 76. 
Population of the town at the last census, 490 — now more than 900. 



ROMANISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[Trantlitad ftom the Freneh by Rev. JoiBrn TaAcr.] 

Tbs following article presents some views of the history, condition, and prospects of 
the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, which will be new to the readers of 
the Register. That immense numbers have been lost to that church for want of a 
sufficient clergy, Bishop England appears folly to have proved ; and other churches 
may well lay to heart the lesson which that fact teaches. On many subordinate points 
his statements need correction ; and on some, his errors are pointed out in notes by the 
tnuBslator. Notwithstanding its errors, the article is very valuable. It is well to see 
our adversary's cause as it appears to his own mind ; to know where his strength lies, 
both in reality and In hia own apprehension ; to see his own reasons for his own policy; 
to know how he regards and represents the past, and how he wishes to provide for the 
fatnre. To students of American Ecclesiastical History, it will be of peculiar value; as 
it will direct them to several points which need to be thoroughly investigated. 

The letter was written in English, but published in French, in the "Annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith,*' for May, 1838 ; (Vol. X. page 243 ;) and ia now translated 
from the French for the Register. The notes appended to the letter in the *' Annala,*' 
•re retained entire, and are deaignated, as in that work, by numbers. The notes by 
the translator are designated by other references, and by tlie letters TV. 

It may be well to add, that the '* Annals," from which this letter is translated, is a 
periodioal work published at Lyons, in France, in six numbers a year, and is the official 
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poblicaiion of the Roman Catholic *' Society for the Propagation of the Faith." That 
publication formerly boasted mach of the rapid progress and encouraging prospects of 
Romanism in this country. Of late, it has spoken more of oppositioni of difficulties, of 
trials, and of the need of extended and continued efibrt. This letter appears to have 
been the principal means of changing its tone ; though other communications from their 
bishops here must have exerted a similar influence. We have in this letter, therefore^ 
the principal foundations of the policy by which the Roman Catholics of £urope are 
now guided in their efforts in the United States. — Tr, 

MISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

LetUr from my lord Eiterlandf Bishop of Ckariegton^ to tke Central Council of the Sodeiy 

fir the Propagation of the Faith, at Lyons, 

GxifTLEMEir, 

In the letter which I received from you, dated Lyons, August 19, 1836, 
you propose to me four questions, to which you request an answer ; and you 
accompany them with some remarks, the justice of which I readily acknowl- 
edge.(l) 

Indeed, it appears very evident to roe, that instead of rejoicing over the 
increasing number of the faithful in the United States, religion has too much 
reason to deplore the immense losses she has sustained. I by no means deny 
the increase of the number of Catholics, of which the cities that are built by 
thousands, and the new regions brought under cultivation, offer incontestible 
proofs. Still less can one doubt the increase of the number of bishops and 
priests, the erection of new churches, the opening of new colleges, the endow- 
ment of religious houses, and the improvement of schools. Nor, finally, do I 
mean to say that the number of Catholics is less than it was fifty years ago, or 
even that we are as feeble as we were five years ago ; yet I affirm that the loss 
of the church has been great beyond imagination. 

The United States contained, fifly years ago, three millions of inhabitants. 
Now, there are fifteen millions. Of these fifteen millions, seven should be 
reckoned as the descendants of the three millions before mentioned. Deducting 
seven from fifteen, there remain eight millions of emigrants, and of inhabitants 
acquired by the cession of Louisiana and the Floridas. But, as half of the 
emigrants and inhabitants acquired by cession have been Catholics, it follows 
that if there had been no loss, the number of Catholics would now amount to 
four millions, without counting the increase from conversions, and the descend- 
ants of Catholics settled in the United States before the American Revolution.* 
But it is still a question, whether the number rises much above a million. I 
estimated it at less than a million four years ago ; but I have found, by a more 
accurate investigation, that my estimate was below the truth. They may 
amount, now, to twelve hundred thousand. 

Here the remark cannot escape you, that this calculation gives a result alto- 
gether like that which I gave you, for the diocese of Charleston, concerning the 
number of descendants of Catholics actually found connected with the different 
8ects.(2) 

(1) The ()oettioos addresMd to my lord Eoglaod ia th« lettor to which ho referi, will Appear io tJis 
eooreeof hi* reaaoninf. 

* Bubop Enf land doubtleia nnderratec the natoral increaae, and therefore overratea the increaee from 
other canaea. In the ** Annala" fof September, 1838. ia an extract of a letter fVom the Romao Cathulic 
btahop of Viocenoea, which atatea that, according to official returna, 366,95Uemiffraota had arrived, within 
mil ^eara, at the aintle port of New York ; from which he infera that 350,000 had arrived, during the aaoM 
period, in the United Statea. Suppoaing emigration to have been going on at the aame rate from 1790 to 
1838, tlM whole number would be only ii,800,0U0. But fur the greater part of that lime, the annual number 
of emigranla from Europe haa been far leaa than in thoae aix yeara ; ao that thia eatimate ia at leaat anffi« 
eiently liberal. Something abooid be added for the natural increaae of theae emigrant familiea ; but it ia 
well known that aueh familiea, eaneeially among the Iriab Catbolioa, do not increaae ao rapidly aa our 
native Proteatanl population. Still, it appeara certain that the wholo number of Roman Catholica in the 
United Statea ia far leaa than the number of Roman Catholic emigranta and their deacendanta^ including 
the population acquired in Ijouialana and the Floridaa. It would be hard to ahow that the diflereoce ia 
■at more than one million. — TV. 

(3) It ia a conaolntion to think that thia falling off of Catholica ceaaea, ia proportion aa the biahopriea 
an multiplied, aa the clergy becomes more oumerous, aa the emigrants, in a word, find in the vast regions 

YOL. XIT. 18 
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All my reflections on this subject for many years, — and yoa may well suppose 
that I have examined it serioasly, — have led me to assign particular causes, in 
different places and at different epochs, for this great and enduring eviU But 
however numerous these causes may be, and in whatever circumstances they 
may have arisen, I believe they may all be classed under one general head :— 
the want of a clergy sufficiently numerous, and possessing the necessary quali- 
fications, for carrying on the work of missions in the United States. 

But I will endeavor to place this subject in a clearer light, by a very brief 
historical view of the establishment of the Catholic church in the several coun- 
tries which form the United States. For the sake of greater accuracy, I shall 
divide it into several epochs, according to the changes of government and other 
circumstances which have affected the state of religion. 

The territory of the United States is composed of three grand divisions; first, 
the regions that have been under Protestant dominion from the time of their 
discovery ; second, those which, till the American Revolution, were, at least to 
a great extent, in the possession of Catholic powers; and finally, the vast 
country west of the State of Missouri and the lakes ; — a country which is yet 
almost wholly in the possession of the Indians, and of which even its masters 
have but an imperfect knowledge. 

The first division comprises New England, or, according to their present 
names, the States of Boston,* New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
the greater part of Alabama. Here the English and the Dutch formed almost 
all Uie first settlements ; but we may consider Great Britain as having been 
mistress of the country from its first colonization ; for tlie dominion of the Dutch 
continued but a short time, and their mode of government, in whatever relates 
to the Catholic religion, was in no respect different from that of England. 

The second division includes Indiana, Illinois,! Missouri, Arkansas, a part 
of Michigan, Louisiana, Mississippi, and a part of Alabama. The possession of 
this immense territory was either divided between France and Spain, or held 
by both in succession. It is no part of my design to speak of the vast solitudes 
that extend westward even to the Pacific Ocean, and which form the third 
division. 

Before proceeding to consider the state of the regions that form the second 
division, in the different periods since the establishment of the Catholic dominioa 
there, it seems necessary to explain the system which has been, and in many 
respects is still, followed by France and Spain, in their possessions beyond the 

which thev have gone to tobdoe, altars where they may worship, supports for their relision, lod ichoolt 
for their cnildreo. in the dioceM4>r Charleston, this kms of the de«een<laDta for Cathofiea was, in a few 
years, accoidin£ to the calculation of my lord lilngland, about 50,000! Now there are, in the same dtoeeae, 
Bot more than from twenty to thirty defectinns a year; and this number is more than balanced by that 
of conversions to the Roman Catholic relifion. Thi« esplains the sudden rage with which the miniitert 
•f divert aects are transported at this new aspect of aSairs. They were very kind, while the CaihoUea, 
fbvf in number, were disappearing in the crowd, and while the results of emigatioo were wholly favorably 
to the Reformed religion. As toon as the Roman Church came forward in some degree to save her 
•hildren, her proapeeis changed. They perceived It, and changed their language and their oonduct. 
Such has always been the spirit of Protestant tolerance. Hence those atrocious calumoiea, Inoaeeaotlj 
repeated against the clergy ; those infamous libels, profusely scattered in all directions ; those appeete 
«ven to brute force, which have eaoaed the burning of the Ursuline Convent at Boatun, and other sinilar 
occurrences.* 

At last, the very excess of malice and effrontery seems to have brought on a calm. The letters of mj 
lord Brute have inforoM^d ua what is now the general state of mind in that country. (See Anoala, Na Saw 
ji. 156; and No. 56, p. 208.) ^ 

If the post has been full of affliction for the rising church of America, the fatare preeenta a mora 
•heering prospect; and the members of the Society will find, in thia abort expoaitioo, now oMlivoa to 
ioflame their seal, and to continue their assistance. 

* Bishop Bnglnod is responsible for this geographical blonder. — 7>t 

t He sustains the old French claim to this regioo, aa a part of Canada; and alao the Froocb boondaty 
of Looiaiaaa — TV. 

• TiM bamUig of tht CoaTsot wm not Maied in the ««y hsre dsseribed. The IM» w«te thns. One of the bom, Etfaabslk 
Barrhon, hAd riliappMred, nnder circunMlaneei which oxehsd the •ospielon tbiU «he bad bean dUwr noidorad w iw|wWmsd te 
the Convent. Btohop Penwiek promhed, in one of the newtpapera, to explnln the mjiterjr of her di«appc«rKOce on a certain 
dav. Wbea that day came, he pii(ilbhe<t no explanation, Irat pramieed that one shvuld appear the next week. Thia Increoaed 
the tuaplcion ami tbe eseUemenu The Selectmen of Charieatown made an oflklal vbk to the Convent, to aMertain whether MIm 
Hiurrifoo was alive iind at libertjp. The Superbr retnaetl to admit tliem. drove them awajr with inwiH, and ihreaianed that the 
Biihop Bhoukl ralae a mob of " len thtiiMand bmve Irlahmen." who BhoiilU deAiid the Convent, or if il waa Injiifvd. teaf dewa 
tbe hooMa of the Selectmen in reialiaiion. Thia defiance of the civil fovemment and " appeni to brute ibrce " bj the Superior* 
WM the iromedlme cauae of the Uimlnj^ of the (;onveiit. 8ee tlie Report of BuBsll'i tria], whore the m fff t iiT|W | <* r^ tets aiO 
atowa by tbs tsattmooy ef the aayerier aad the Bishop.— 2V. " 
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seas. I make no assertions on ibis subject, and shall be happy to learn that I 
have been misinformed. It has always been, I am told, the policy of Francei 
to allow no bishoprics in her colonies, but to procure from the Holy See, the 
appointment of priests with a quasi episcopal power, to watch over the other 
members of the clergry, and to administer the sacrament of confirmation. At 
least, such is certainly the practice now in the French colonies ; and when I 
have inquired for the motives of this conduct on the part of France, I have been 
told that this course is adopted to avoid embarrassing the action of the colonial 
government by the creation of such high dignitaries as bishops, who must be 
treated with great deference, and also to avoid exposing bishops to any un- 
pleasant consequences which might flow from the disrespectful conduct of gov- 
ernors, if governors should ever l)e forgetful of the respect due to religion and 
the episcopal office.* It does not belong to roe to judge of these motives ; but 
1 may say without impropriety, that such a manifest departure from the form of 
government established by Jesus Christ, and followed by the apostles, endangers 
the existence of discipline, at least among the secular clergy. And if we 
believe only a small part of what is said of the state of the French colonies 
before 1790, we shall still have sufficient grounds for saying that their state was 
deplorable. 

1 may be permitted here to notice the pleasing contrast between the colony 
of Canada, under the administration of the bishop of Quebec, and the countries 
under the jurisdiction of apostolic prefects. In Canada, religion has been 
respected, the faith has been preserved, discipline has been vigorous, the clergy 
has perpetuated itself; and, after the example of the clerffy, the people, strongly 
attached to their ancient institutions, have shown themselves full of zeal, though 
under a government hostile to their faith, and industrious in the use of measures 
to subvert it(l) I ought, however, to avow that the Catholic religion flourishes 
also in Gaudaloupe, in despite of the bad system pursued by France. My resi-* 
dence in that colony in 1833 gave me an opportunity to learn that the apostolic 
prefect and his clergy are distinguished by great regularity and zeal, and that 
the governor of the island, who respects religion himself, takes care to secure 
for it the respect of others. 

The system of which I have spoken, naturally tends to the destruction of 
discipline ; and moreover, in the colonies the priests reside so far from their 
superior, that his supervision can rarely reach them. And yet the greater part 
of the colonists are men who have left their country because they were regarded 
as suspicious characters at home, or in the hope of mending their broken for- 
tunes ; so that the population is by no means distinguished for good morals, 
and it would be a difficult task for an ecclesiastic living under the eye of his 
bishop, to effest any reformation in the manners of the colonists, or even to keep 
himself unstained while residing among them. 

Spain, which has been less lavish of testimonies of respect for the episcopal 
character, could not find the same objections against sending bishops into her 
colonies ; but they were always few in number, and although several of them 
are remembered with veneration, it is generally believed that there have been 
aoroe amon^ them whom the Spanish government would not have been anxious 
to see wearing the mitre in Europe, though that government had motives for 
not excluding them from ecclesiastical dignities. It is ssid that in the Spanish 
colonies, as well as in the French, the duties of the holy ministry have often 
been performed by priests whose conduct would not have been tolerated in 
Europe. 

Thus we have to regret, both that the clergy were not under suitable control, 
and that they contributed so little to the edification of the people. To these 
causes we must ascribe the condition of the churches in Louisiana and the 
Floridas, at the time of their union to the United States. It is a fact within my 
own knowledge, that there was then in the Floridas but one priest ; and he, 
not being willing to come under another government, retired first to Cuba, and 

* That it, in plain Eni^Iitb, the existence of biahopt it a verjir great inconvenience, whieli tlie French 
government, thooch obli^ to endnre it at home, will not lufTer in the colon iei. — 7>. 
(1) Tlw BogUab g««i8f aaaat, to wU«k Canada was eaded by the ueaty of peaea of 1763. 
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then to Ireland, bis native coantry. Louisiana was not mach better supplied. 
When the possession of that country was transferred to the United States, it 
contained only an ignorant population, nearly destitute of priests, and conse- 
quently not living in any conformity to its professed religion. A great part of 
this population was composed of negro slaves. I know very well that, of all 
countries where slavery exists, none has established more legal guarantees in 
favor of the slaves than Spain ; and that no better system can be imagined 
than that which Spain has adopted, to alleviate the inevitable consequences 
of a state of slavery in the colonies. Yet, in Louisiana, the slaves at first 
showed scarce a sign of spiritual life, because, under the dominion of Spain as 
well as under that of France, the establishment of the legal guarantees and 
other precautions used in the other Spanish colonies, had been neglected. 
These considerations will help the reader to understand the condition of the 
Catholic population added to the United States by the cessions of Louisiana 
and the Floridas. Besides, immediately after these cessions, people of all 
religions and of all opinions, and preachers of all denominations, threw them- 
selves into divers parts of the new territory, which they considered as a vast 
uncultivated field, that promised an ample reward of their industry. 

Long before the American Revolution, while Great Britain still possessed 
her colonies on the shores of the Atlantic, Canada was ceded to her by capitu- 
lation. At that time missionaries had collected congregations on the banks of 
the Wabash, of the Illinois river, and throughout the country which now forms 
the States of Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. The red man^ who, at the voice 
of the ministers of the gospel, had abandoned the superstitions of his fathers, 
received the sacraments with a lively faith, and a humble confidence, and wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth. But after the country had changed masters, the 
missionaries no longer had an open field there for their labors ; and the childrea 
of the forest, faithful to their creed, might be seen weeping on the banks of the 
great river, and mingling their cries of grief with the howling of the winds, as 
they lamented the destruction of their altars, so poor, and yet so venerated. 
The axe has levelled the forests ; the wild beasts have fled to the regions of 
the west ; the plough has opened the bosom of the earth ; cities have risen in 
crowds ; the power of steam has triumphed over the force of currents ; the 
bones of the first worshippers have already mouldered into dust; and yet Kas- 
kaskia and many other places still exhibit the ruins of the first Christian estab- 
lishments, where the Oltawas, the Illinois and the Pottawatomies resorted to 
exchange their wampum, smoke their calumets together, and bury their hatchets 
in token of peace, while their eyes were bedewed with tears at the recital of 
the sufierings of the Son of God. England became mistress of those countries ; 
the Christian sacriflce was abolished ; the Revolution soon followed ; and the 
American eagle, mounting alofl in the vigor of youth and in the joy of victory, 
saw no vestige of the CaUiolic worship in those desolated regions. 

I must now call your attention to those parts of the country, which were 
originally under Protestant dominion. In a religious point of view, they dif- 
fered essentially from each other. New England acknowledged the authority 
of the mother country, and was settled by English Protestants. But those 
Protestants did not belong to the Established Church. They were the Puritans, 
who pretended that the Reformation, (for that name is given to the great apos- 
tasy of the sixteenth century,) had not gone far enough in England. They 
complained that the Established Church still held some anti-scriptural doctrines, 
and pronounced the greater part of its usages, superstitious, anti-christian, and 
idolatrous. Persecution had driven them from their native country. After 
residing for a time in Holland, where they hoped to find opinions agreeing with 
their own, they came to settle a country in America which had been ceded to 
them by the English government, and for which they had negotiated with the 
Indians. The Puritans, then, were enemies of the Church of England, and 
would not permit those who differed from them in sentiment, to reside in their 
territory. But as discussions necessarily arise among those who adopt the 
private interpretation of Scripture, which they regard as the inalienable right of 
each individual, they soon began to persecute each other, and separated, to 
plant new colonies, ail agreeing in the determination to exclude the Catholics, 
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The same may be said of their neighbors the Datch,then masters of the country 
which now forms the State of New York and a part of New Jersey. Their 
errors were faithfully followed by the English, who succeeded them. 

The name of Virginia, at that time, was applied to the whole region compre* 
kending not only the State of Virginia, but also the Carolinas, and the rast 
solitudes, then unknown, extending westward and southward, even to the on- 
determined boundaries Of Florida. There the colonists, who were faithful 
adherents of the Elatablished Church, introduced into their code all the atrocious 
laws which had been enacted in England against the Catholics. But there was 
an habitual animosity, the consequence of religious antipathies, between Vir- 
ginia and New England. 

Meanwhile, a company of English Catholics, with a small number of Irish, 
landed in America under the conduct of Lord Baltimore, who left his country to 
enjoy his religion. They settled in Maryland, on land of which they had 
obtained a grant, and proclaimed entire religious liberty to every man professing 
Christianity, of whatever sect* After a short struggle with the Virginians, 
who attempted to expel them, they were enabled to live in peace, and their 
colony soon became prosperous. More than once, both Virginians and inhabi- 
tants of New England sought in the hospitality of Maryland, a refuge from the 
consequences of party rage at home ; and they were not only protected in their 
civil rights, but were admitted to the enjoyment of all the privileges of citizens. 

Some years afterwards, a considerable number of Quakers came with Wil- 
liam Penn, and formed a colony between Maryland and New Jersey. They 
did not deem it expedient to enact laws against such as differed from them in 
doctrine ; and yet, for a long time, there were but few Catholics in that colony. 

The revolution which broke out in England in 1641, and which raised the 
Presbyterians and Calvinists to power, exerted a sensible influence on the 
colonies. The Maryland settlement was not yet twenty-five years old ; and 
yet the Catholics already found themselves deprived of their rights, civil, reli- 
gious, and political, by a band of strangers to whom they had given asylum 
while seeking to escape from the cruelty of their fellow religionists, and who 
now combined to persecute their hosts. The laws which were enacted at a 
later period, under Charles II. against the Catholics, and which took from them 
what little had been left by the tyrannic Elizabeth, James II.,f and the perse- 
cutors who succeeded, — these laws, I say, found persons in the colonies willing 
to execute them. Some additions were afterwards made in the reign of Anne ; 
but the new legislators of Maryland deemed them insufficient, and added others 
still, that nothing might be wanting to complete the malignity of the English 
laws against the Catholics. 

It will not be irrelevant to notice the character of some of these laws, which 
otherwise might not be suitably appreciated, and for which some unfortunate 
prejudices have too often served as an excuse. One is tempted to believe, at 
the first glance, that they relate only to Irish aervanU arriving in the colonies ; 
but in order correctly to apprehend their spirit, and to know who these servants 
were, we must resort to the history of Ireland. This digression will throw 

* The Eaclifh laws for the punishment of heretics were made by the Roman Catholics, while in power, 
and were executed by them with relentless severity, both before the Reformation, and durmf the bloody 
leign of queen Marv. When the national relifion became Protestant, the definition of hereav was cban|ea 
of C4»urBe, and the rormer persecutors became the heretics, and were liable to inller under toe laws which 
they themselves had mude. Whatever the Church of Rome may now teach, the Romanists of that day 
held that no heretic — and they repirded all Protestants as heretics— coold bo a lawful mafistrate. Tbey 
held, therefore, that Elizabeth and her Protestant successors were usurpers of the throne of Cnyland, and 
that I heir allegiance was due to the nearest heir who was a Roman Catholic. They wore traitors to the 
Protestant government in principle, at all times, and traitors in practice whencTer they had any hope of 
placing a Popish pretender upon the throne. Romanism in England waa, in fact, a wide spread eon- 
■piracy against the roigniog monarch, and Roman Catholic worship was a means of keeping that oon- 
■piracy alive. The laws against heresy were therefore modified and administered with a view to itf 
•uppreesion ; and then the Itoman Catholics considered them as bad laws, which ought not to eztat. 
They wished for " liberty uf conscience." till they should become stror^ enough to take the government 
again into their own hands. Such was the policy of James f I., recommended by Liouis XIV., and defended 
by the sophistrv of Bossuet. Bishop of Meaux, who advised James to make the declarations ret^uired of 
the kings of England in favor of Prutesianti«m, as the most likely meibod of socuriog, lo time, tb« 
re-establishment of Popery in that kingdom. Under the guidance of this policy, tha colony of Maryland 
araa settled, and iie laws were made. — TV. 

t An .error, probably typograpbicalj for Jamea L— TV. 
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mach ligfbt on an important point in relation to the misBions in lbs United 
States, and those of several other countries. 

It is well known that when Henry VIIL, urged on by his thirst for revenge, 
compelled his parliaments to legalize his an ti- religious innovations, Ireland 
showed herself by no means docile to his caprices. The majority of the ancient 
English families which bad settled in those parts of the island already subjected 
to British rule, continued firmly attached to the ancient faith, as did also the 
inhabitants of the districts which still preserved their independence. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne, both her interest and her pride required her to 
maintain the separation from the Holy See. The arrogance of her father 
revived in her, and the parliaments were her slaves. Being at peace in Eng- 
land, she undertook to complete the conquest of Ireland, not onlv by subduing 
the districts which had never acknowledged her authority, but by forcing all 
the inhabitants of the island to embrace the religion that she had made. The 
descendants of the ancient Irish, and those of the first English colonists, 
received orders to abjure the religion of their fathers, and to substitute for it 
that of the queen. Several Irish chiefs refused to bow beneath the yoke, and 
the nation generally showed the same firmness. The history of the partial 
triumph which Elizabeth obtained, appears like a fable, on account of the per-> 
fidy, the murders, the horrors of every kind, which it records. ConfiscatioOy 
deprivation of rank, exile, imprisonment, and the scaffold, were the means 
employed against men whose only fault was fidelity to God ; and yet Elizabeth 
did not live to accomplish all that her wickedness had led her to undertake.* 
James I., who succeeded her, had not equi^Uy formidable talents ; but be steadily 
pursued the path that she had opened, and Ireland found him a destructive 
despot Entire provinces were reduced to desolation ; and the Scotch Presby- 
terians came, by his order, and took possession of the lands from which the 
Catholics had been expelled by all the scourges which persecution can wieid. 
Charles I. succeeded James, and completed the ruin of that unfortunate country. 
Europe was astonished at such atrocities ; and the oppressors, adding calumny 
to their other crimes, alleged that the Irish were a stupid, ignorant and cruel 
race, — an accusation which meant merely that the Irish were Catholics, and 
would not apostatise. It is true that they were poor; but they were made poor 
only by being plundered ; and if they are denounced as bands of robbers, it is 
only because certain impregnable points still furnished a refuge to some of the 
ancient princes of the country and their faithful adherents. 

England had lost her hierarchy. Ireland saw her cathedrals and their estates 
pass into the hands of men introduced by force and sustained by the soldiery ; 
into the hands of men who blasphemed the religion to which those churches and 
estates had been consecrated ; and though the episcopal sees preserved their 
succession, they were not occupied. Several bishops suffered martyrdom. 
Others were courageous confessors f of the faith. At that time, faithfulness to 
God was called treason against the crown : This man is not C^uar's friend^ 
(John xix. 12) ; and since that time the Irish Catholic clergy have been con- 
stantly denounced by their oppressors and their dupes, as men who excite the 
people to rebellion. 

Cromwell rose to supreme power, and with him reigned fanaticism, hypocrisv 
and rapine. His satellites spread themselves over the whole surface of Ireland, 
ransacking the most private retreats, ruining those who had escaped the first 
devastation, and plundering even the families which, under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, had enriched themselves at the expense of the Catholics. No country 
was ever the prey of a horde more vile and voracious, than the revolutionary 

* After the death of the bloody qoeen Mary, Philip of Spain, who had been her huibandf beeame a 
•ttitor for the hand of Clizabetb, but waa rejected, and wai ever after her bitter enemy. The Rmniah 
prieetfl in Ireland initigated the people to denv the right of the heretical lilisabeth to the tbione, whieh 
the Poptah party aaiertod, belonged to Mary of Scotland, who had been edncated in the Romtah faith in 
Prance. Philip sent an army to invade Ireland, and the Irish Papiati joined him ; but the Spaniah troopa 
were expelled, end the whole iiland aubdued. The conclusion of^ the war took place a few aaya after tM 
death or Elizabeth, bat before the newa of that event had reached Ireland. The treaaon committed by 
the Irith Papiati in aiding the Spaniah army, Bishop England joatifiea, aa oothiog but ** fidelity to God." 
—TV. 

t A " Confessor," in the early agea of Christianity, was one who had avowed himaalf a Ghrlatian, whan 
Mlltd a]MM by the heathen mag iatratea to worahip their godi, aa a taat.— TV. 
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Eofflish army. The soldiers of Cromwell took possession of two thirds of the 
lands in Ireland ; and the Catholic population seemed to them to be good for 
nothing but to furnish hewers of wood and drawers of water.* This is the 
period at which the Catholics of Maryland also were persecuted ; and it was 
done by order of the government which transferred the riches of Ireland to the 
hands of ignoble adventurers. 

The history of all revolutions shows, that the men who rise to power by means 
of themy always endeavor to convince the world of the unworthioess of those 
whose places they usurps The revolutionary Protestants had seized upon 
every thing, while proclaiming the abolition of nobility and of titles, which they 
pronounced incompatible with the law of God and the rights of men. At the 
restoration of Charles II. they changed their language. They clothed them- 
selves with all the titles of which they could get possession, and in time their 
children became the most influential members of the peerage of Ireland. 

The Catholics received their death blow on the flight of James II. f They 
had capitulated on condition of enjoying religious liberty ; and the capitulation 
had been signed at the very moment when the troops of William had been 
checked before the walls of Limerick, and a French fleet blockaded the mouth 
of the Shannon. They trusted the royal word ; and they found themselves 
compelled to endure the outrages of a parliament, composed of the upstarts who 
have just been mentioned. Finding only tyrannical oppression, instead of the 
liberty which had been promised, they despaired of their cause. The greater 
part, with tears of indignation, bade adieu to their country. Some of these 
voluntary exiles were hospitably received by the kings of France and Spain, 
and by the Catholic states of Germany ; and families of the most illustrious 
names in Europe, have in their veins the blood of these noble confessors. 
Others crossed the Atlantic, to join the Irish Catholics settled in Maryland, 
hoping to escape in a foreign land, the pressure of the yoke which had borne 
down their heads in their own unhappy country. Men whose ancestors had for 
centuries possessed immense fortunes, were found, seeking the means of sub- 
sistence by a laborious industry ; and some, to pay their passage, engaged to 
labor in cultivating the soil for a stipulated time after their arrival in America, 
at a price below the ordinary wages. At the time of which I am speaking, 
negroes from Africa were imported into America, and there was a tax on their 
importation, of so much a head. The legislature of Maryland distinguished 
itself, by one enactment, among many other tyrannical regulations, which was 
intended to degrade the Irish confessors of the faith ; an act imposing the same 
tax on the importation of an Irish servant^ as upon the importation of a negro. 
This treatment, however, was nothing new to the wretched exiles ; for the laws 
of the country which they had left, offered the same reward for the head of a 
monk, as for the head of a wolf. But the negro, though a slave, could practise 
his religion freely ; while the servant found, on the soil to which he had come to 
be taxed and degraded, all the laws which had driven him from his home. 

It is only by studying the series of facts which I have repeated, that one can 
understand the difficulties which have retarded the progress of the Catholic 
religion in the United States ; and unfortunately, this part of history, so neces- 

• BialMip Bof laod does oot tall what brought Cromwell to Traland. It was the " horrible rebellion,*^ 
wbieh, havinf M<in planned in aecretf waa Iroacberoualjr commenced on the 23d of October, 1641. The 
Rev. Daniel Wllliama, who lived many yean in Ireland, in a Thaokigiving Sermon, preached October 23, 
1S80, ** Tor the Proteatanu* Deliverance Trom the Irish Rebellion,'* says :— '* Two hundred thonsand Prot- 
•etaou were destroyed by these bloody men* Many, at the first breaking out of this rebellion, were invited 
to leasts by the Irish, and butchered at the entertainment. Mere dying was a kindness. Tediousness 
and barbarity most heighlen their slaughters. They stripped multitudes, and forced them to perish with 
eoU aod famine in that hard winter. Crowds were burned together in barns $ many driven into riversu 
and such as attempted to escape, were forced hack to perish in the waters. Womea with child tbey ripped 
•pen. Poor baboe they tossed on pikes, as pleasing sport. Candles were made of men's grease. No 
•otrentles of women or children could induce to pity.'* This account Is suhatantially eonfirmed by other 
witoeasea. These atrocities continued eleven ^ears, — till Cromwell, in 1653, was sent to Irelaod to put 
an end to the rebellion ; which ho soon acc<implisbcd. — TV* 

t James, having violated bis coronation oath, by various acts of arbitrary power^ and especially by hie 
endeavors to brinv England under subjection to the Tope, and finding that the nation would not bear his 
despotism and duplicity . fled to France, and was succeeded by William and Mary. The next year, aided 
by Louis XIV., he atiempted to regain possession of Ireland. The Irish Papists generally took up arm* 
in his favor ; but William, one of the ablest generals of his age, repaired to Ireland in person, and the 
^—•-'- battln of the Boyne toon eompeliod timn to soe for peaco.— TV. 
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sary to the solution of many very difficalt qaeationa, has been not only neglected, 
bat despised. Yet it is certain that one generation mast be affected by the 
position of that which preceded it ; and we must not forget that the greater part 
of the Catliolic population of the United States is descended from the men 
whose misfortunes I have sketched. 

It is an error, as all who understand the history of America agree, to think 
that Maryland was a Catholic colony at the time of the revolution, and that the 
Catholics had always retained the ascendency there. It cannot be denied, that 
the descendants of the companions of Lord Baltimore are at this day Protestants, 
and that nearly all the population was Protestant when independence was 
declared. The number of families that always retained their faith and a part of 
their property, was very small ; and among the tervanU who continued faithllfl 
to their religion, but few could have recourse to their ministers and transmit 
their faith to their children. The clergy were especially the objects of perse* 
cution. The priests were few in number, and were careful to keep out of sight 
of the Protestants, who hunted them like noxious animals. 

It had been arranged,* that the English colonies in America, and all the other 
colonies of the same nation, should be under the jurisdiction of the apostolic 
vicar of London. This arrangement, which appeared excellent in theory, proved 
disastrous in practice. The apostolic vicar of London, being himself surrounded 
witli serious difficulties and exposed to persecution, could neither ascertain the 
wants of the colonies, nor apply the remedy. 

Thus perished a colony, founded under the auspices of Great Britain, and to 
which the royal protection had been promised. And observe, I have only 
sketched the conduct of the party which accuses the Catholics of bigotry. I 
have just briefly described the means which enriched the fathers of those who 
now reproach the Irish and American Catholics with their poverty. I will add 
one more touch to this picture, showing one of the methods by which some of 
the nobility enriched themselves. Some Catholics in England and America, 
when threatened with the loss of their estates, made legal transfers of the title 
of their property into the hands of Protestants, who were their friends and 
neighbors, and who consented to manage them for their benefit, and engaged to 
restore them whenever the laws should allow Catholics to possess them. Some 
Protestants respected the sacred deposits committed to their hands, and thus 
saved the property of the victims of law, (if such iniquitous enactments can, 
without profanation, be called law); but for others, the temptation proved too 
strong; and persecutors of the Catholics now boast of their wealth, who are 
indebted for it to tlie infamous treachery of which their ancestors were guilty. 

I have said that in Pennsylvania, religious liberty was under no legal 
restraint. That colony, therefore, furnished an asylum for Catholics who were 
persecuted in Maryland. But it was scarce possible for them to find a priest ; 
and it was scarce possible for the Quakers to understand that the Catholic 
religion ought to enjoy its share of liberty. The Catholics, indeed, were in no 
danger of being hanged, banished, pillaged or taxed by the Quakers ; but there 
was something cold and repulsive in the countenances of their hosts, which 
expressed plainly enough, what no one was willing to say. I know nothing that 
better illustrates the conduct of the Quakers towards the refugees from Mary- 
land, than the popular story of the Quaker who wished to get rid of his dog. 
He looked earnestly at him ; and seeing people approaching, said with a loud 
voice; ^ I will not hang you, I will not strike you, I will not cane you, but I will 
call you by your name ;" and as the people around began to listen, he solemnly 
uttered the two words, *<mad dog." The unfortunate animal was forthwith 
assailed by the by-standers, and beaten to death ; while the Quaker, who had 
given the word for his destruction, looked on with a pitiful countenance, and 
pronounced a long discourse on the cruelty of people towards dumb beasts. 
However, I would by no means ascribe this character to all the members of a 
society, in which I have found men full of benevolence, and generous benefac- 
tors. I only wish to give an idea of the position in which the Catholic refugees 

* That ia, bj the court of Room.— TV. 
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in Pennsylvania found themselves placed. I will here state one fact, among a 
thousand which might be brought forward in proof of it About a century ago, 
several Catholics io Philadelphia wished to build a chapel in a retired part of 
the city. Up to that time, nothing had ever been done in the colony, to impede 
the practice of any kind of worship. Yet the men who were then at the head 
of affairs, Uiought it indispensable, in a matter of so much importance, to consult 
the privy council of England. **This class of people,'' said they, **is every 
where spoken against ;(1) and though there is no law against them, we ask 
whether it is expedient to allow them to erect a building for religious purposes." 
The response echoed the sentiment of the inquiry. ^* There is no law in the 
colony which authorizes you to oppose the attempt of the Catholics; but the 
privy council desires that its execution may be impeded as much as possible." 
And the colonists certainly showed no disposition, in their treatment of this 
matter, to bring upon themselves the censure of their rulers at home. What I 
have said may illustrate the tolerance of the Pennsylvanians. Every where else, 
the Catholic religion was formally excluded. 

The preceding remarks show sufficiently what obstacles the Catholic emi- 
grants met on their entrance into the English colonies. Before the year 1771, 
the Irish Catholics had settled scarce any where except in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. Some German Catholics had also settled in Pennsylvania; but 
so destitute of priests, that tlie most diligent research discovers but two or 
three. Being thus deprived of all spiritual aid, separated from their companions 
in misfortune, estranged from their relatives, lost, so to speak, in the midst of 
sectarians, accustomed to see the true religion outraged and its adherents 
ridiculed and abused, and finally, seeing no prospect of ever being able to 
practice it, the greater part of them ceased to make profession of their faith, 
allowed themselves to be led to the Protestant temples, married wives from 
Protestant families, and their children, learning only false notions of the religion 
of their ancestors, knew it only to hate it. Thus the greater part of the de- 
scendants of the Catholics who emigrated to New England, are now sectarians. 
Yet it is asserted that more than half of the regular troops furnished by Penn- 
sylvania during the war of the revolution, or, as they are now called, the 
Pennsylvania /»7te#, were Irish Catholics; from which it may be inferred, that 
though the church had suffered enormous losses from the causes that I have 
enumerated, it still presented, at the epoch of the revolution, an imposing mass^ 
composed in a great measure of Irish, of whom perhaps a third part were born 
in Ireland. The revolution gradually effaced the laws which authorized perse- 
cution ; but it could not create a clergy, nor destroy prejudices which had taken 
such deep root, and which had been so industriously nourished by incessant 
calumnies; and even afler the revolution, it was many years before all the 
States effaced from their constitutions the laws which excluded the Catholics 
from all offices of honor, profit and trust. 

To understand perfectly the state of religion before the revolution, we must 
consider the consequences of the cession of Canada ; which may be considered 
as comprising the region now called Lower Canada, extending from Quebec to 
Montreal. There is the country which I shall call Canada ; and the region 
which comprehends Upper Canada and the countries west of the United States, 
ceded by France to England, I shall call the External Territory. Under the 
government of France, the religious interests of Canada had been managed 
with zeal and prudence. A bishopric was established at Quebec, and parishes 
were organized and intrusted to pious ecclesiastics, who spoke the same lan- 
guage and had the same habits and origin as the rest of the nation. There 
were erected seminaries for the education of a clergy, colleges for the laity, 
convents for the education of girls, hospitals and charitable establishments, in 
which the people found their own usages and their own belief. The English 
government was at first hostile to the Catholic religion, and gave to the 
successive governors very particular instructions, to undermine Uie Catholic 
faith and secure the triumph of the established church. But though the faithful 

(i) ActaxzTiU.». 
TOL. ZIT. 10 
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in Canada, both clergy and laity, had to suffer much, all attempts to destroy the 
Catholic religion, or even to arrest its flight, were in vain. The government at 
last found itself compelled to respect the religion which it had attempted to 
ruin ; and the time when the American colonies were urging their grievances 
and pressing their demands, was not the time to come to a rupture with the 
Catholics. England had the good sense to become more moderate in her 
opposition to the Catholic religion. She has reapt the fruit of that policy ; and 
it may even be said, that the intolerance and fanaticism which desolated the 
other colonies, have contributed to confirm her in the possession of the important 
territory she had acquired. 

Among the divers complaints presented by the thirteen colonies which after- 
wards became the United States, some were of great importance and manifestly 
just; but others were evidently without foundation. Among these last, the 
following deserves to be noticed: **That England had injured the colonies, by 

Protecting the Catholic religion and tolerating its worship in Canada; which had 
een done, it was said, for the sake of securing the reduction of all the colonies 
to a state of slavery."* And yet, afler publishing this singular complaint. 
Congress sent a deputation, to engage the Canadians to make a common cause 
with them against Great Britain. It is not surprising that this deputation was 
very coolly received. The Canadians had been put upon their guard. They 
had not forgotten the martyrdom of father Sebastian Raales,(l) and other acts 
of similar kindness of heart, very ill adapted to inspire them with confidence in 
the New England colonists. Yet this movement of Congress shows that a 
change was taking place in the sentiments of the Anglo-Americans towards the 
Catholics. 

Some missions had been established in the External Territory, among the 
Indians. The conduct of the neophytes was edifying. The Jesuits bad the 
principal direction of those missions. They received, for their support, consid- 
erable sums, besides what was necessary for the maintenance of their own 
establishments. The English drove away the Jesuits, took possession of their 
buildings and funds, and, so to speak, restored that vast country to its state of 
primitive desolation. Thus that part of Canada which was ceded to the United 
States, came to be totally deprived of religious establishments, though it had 
been a land of missions. From that time, the descendants of the red men, con- 
verted by the first missionaries, have disappeared from that region. Some of 
them passed over into the English territory, where a policy entirely new had 
begun to prevail, and others retired towards the Pacific ocean. 

Among the most wealthy colonists at the south, were some families of 
Huguenots, whom England had received afler the revocation of the edict of 

* The pasiage to which Bishop England referij ii donbilem the followinff, which ia eootained in the 
Addresa of Congresi to the People of Great Britain, adopted October SI, 1774: — 

" By another act. the dominion of Canada ia to be to extended, modeled and governed, at that, being 
diiiunited from ui, detached from our intereeta, by civil at well as religious prejudices, that by their iMia- 
bers daily swelling with Catholic emigratiu from Europe, and by their devotion to an administration, so 
friendly to their religion, they mi^ht become formidable to us, and on occasion, be fit instruments in the 
hands of power, tormluoe the ancient, free Protestant colonies to the same state of slavery with themselves. 

" This was evidentlv the object of the act: and in this view, being extremely dangerous to our liberty 
and quiet, we cannot torbear complaining of it, as hostile to British America. Superadded to these con- 
aiderations, we cannot help deploring the unhappy condition to which it has reduced the many English 
•ettlers, who, encouraged by the royal proclamation promising the enjoyment of all their rights, nave par- 
chased estates in that countrv. They are now the subjects of an arbitrary government, deprived of trial 
by jury, and when imprisoned, cannot claim the benefit of the Habeas Corpus act, that groat bulwark and 
palladium of English liberty. Nor can we suppress our astonishment, that a British Parliament should 
ever consent to establish in that country a religion that has deluged your Ireland with blood, and dispersed 
impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and rebellion, through every part of the world." 

The reader will judge, whether Bishop England has quoted this document fairly.— TV. 

(1) The martyrdom of father Sebastian Busies occurred August S3, 17*^4. See the account given by 
father De la Chaise, in the Leltres Edifiantes. It may bo found in tlie Annals, No. S8, p. 449.* 

* S«ba«tlaii Ratlei, Ralls, or Rule, wu a Piettch Jesuit mlMionanr at Norrldgewoek, In Maine. It appears from hii own 

Fipers, «hich nt tiifler«nt time* (ell into (be hAnda of the jfcuverninent or MBaMchusetla, that be waa in eorrMpnndenee whh the 
reneh go«eraoi ol Canada, bjr whoae aid he hoped to exclude the Enrtlth from the region where he rcaided ; and that be 
accompanied hi* own IndJAni in at least one expedition against the Eii|rliah coloniata, and acted a contplcaoue part in at leaat one 
attack upon their aetilemenu. The evidence agaiitat him, aa an Inatlfaior of Indian wan, induced the foverninent of /klaasa- 
ehuietta to make repeated attempts lo arrest him. Ax last, Ao^nat S3, 17^4, (he Imlian fettlement at Noriid(r**'<*k *■* siiTpriaed, 
attacked and destroyed. iUslea fell in the bHide. Bee the Collections of the Maaa. Hist. 6oe., 8d aeries, Vol. 8, page StSO. One 
of his letters may be found on page 966 of the same volume. Bee also tlie last number of the Am. Qnart. Register, page 93. 
To call the death of Raalea a *' martyrdom," ia a groM psiTsisioa of tanas ; osiess iosUgadog the Indians tt» u ias MM a the 
Sngliah Mlentals was a part of lais religioo.— 3V. 
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Nantes, and who, by their industry and perseverance, had acquired considerable 
fortunes, to which every succeeding generation had made additions. It was to 
be expected that they would retain some prejudices against the religion by 
which, they imagined, their fathers had been made to suffer ; but it roust be 
said that they never showed a spirit of persecution. At the time of which we 
are speaking, there was scarce a Catholic in their vicinity, and for many years 
afterwards, it would have been vain to search there for a priest Some 
Scotch Presbyterians had also settled in the southern part of the country, as 
well as some descendants of the Scottish colonists in Ireland ; and some German 
Protestants bad joined them. 

This brings us to the time when the country ceased to be under the dominion 
of England, and the independence of the United States was acknowledged by 
treaty. Unquestionably, the number of Catholics was then less than it would 
have been, had there always been a sufficiently numerous clergy, and no per- 
secutions. I cannot state what their number was. As to the priests, I believe 
their number is rather overrated by stating it at twenty-six. As hostility to the 
Catholics began to give way at the time of the Revolution, that was doubtless 
the time for attempting a great revolution in religion ; but such an attempt 
could not be made, without a learned, zealous and numerous clergy. At that 
time, prejudices very naturally prevailed against England; and if that country* 
bad been able to attend to any spiritual wants besides her own, priests sent 
thence to the United States could scarce have expected to be well received. 
But the condition of England was far worse then than now ; though even now 
the clergy of that country are far from being sufficient to meet its wants. The 
last apostolic vicar of the district of London, in answering questions officially 
proposed, said that it was impossible to state when England would be able to 
furnish missionaries for its colonies. But at the time of which I am speaking, 
England was enduring, besides other evils, an afflictive persecution, and had 
not even a single establishment for education ; so that America could expect no 
aid from that quarter. 

As to Ireland — the loss of the American colonies had created a salutary fear 
in the mind of the English government ; and to secure the attachment of that 
island, it was thought advisable to relax the system of persecution. But, not- 
withstanding that happy change, Ireland had not a seminary on her soil, and 
she found but an insufficient resource in the provisions which the four Catholic 
nations of Europe, and particularly France, bad made for the education of her 
clergy. The languages of the Catholic nations, so different from the English, 
were a very serious obstacle to sending missionaries from France, Italy or 
Spain, to America. Another difficulty arose from the poverty of the American 
Catholics, and the entire want of all resources, except the estates which had 
originally been consecrated to the support of missions and of the establishments 
of the Jesuits ; estates of which the priests of Maryland had obtained legal 
possession, which was afterwards transferred to the Jesuits of Georgetown, 
under the obligation of paying something for the support of the Bishop of 
Baltimore. These estates were the principal support of the missions in Mary- 
land. 

Thus, though there were then Catholics in many States of the Union, there 
were priests only in Pennsylvania and Maryland ; and they were too few to 
meet the wants of all who called upon them. In Maryland, there were a dozen 
places where priests might be found ; but in Pennsylvania, beyond the limits 
of Philadelphia, they occupied but two or three stations, and every where else 
the Catholic emigrants sought in vain for a priest and an altar. I have already 
pointed out the consequences of this sad state of things ; the most lamentable 
of which is, the apostasy of so many thousand descendants of Catholic emi- 
grants. Perhaps not more than six priests came from Ireland, with the thou- 
sands and thousands of Irish who landed during the eight or ten years which 
elapsed, from the acknowledgement of independence to the appointment of the 
first bishop in the United States. And while the population spread itself 

• Thmt it, the Roman Catfaoliea in that country, of whom ha Mrofftoily fpeaki, throug Ji tto wmaiodar 
of the paimgrapb, aa if they weco Eng land.— TV. 
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beyond the cities, the priests were obligfed to shut themselves np in them. It 
must not be supposed that the men who were then at the head of these new 
States were half civilized savages. They were, on the contrary, men of superior 
intelligence. Many of them had been thoroughly educated in the schools of 
Europe, and had improved themselves by travel ; they had served their country 
in the day of danger, both in council and in the field ; they had read much, and 
maintained correspondence with the most distinguished men of the age. Such 
men must inevitably exert a greet influence on the society which surrounds 
them. Others, formed in their school and possessing superior talents, strove 
to equal them, and oflen successfully. Schools and colleges were erected ; 
local governments and courts of justice were established ; religious congre- 
gations were formed ; on all sides, efforts were made to create whatever was 
wanting. But, if he who contemplates this mighty movement, rejoices to see 
a bishopric erected, and the new see occupied by a man worthy of the religion 
he professed and the post committed to his trust; he will also be grieved to 
find that bishop without influence, because he had not a suitable clergy to 
sustain him, and could not create one. The greater part of those then in the 
ministry were wanting in the mental qualifications necessary to remove the 
false notions of which the heads of Americans were full ; books, to explain the 
Catholic doctrines, could not be obtained ; roost productions of English litera- 
ture, which had become the literature of America, were filled with passages 
adapted to destroy the Catholic religion by false expositions, by sophisms and 
by ridicule. There were neither presses nor libraries to meet the evil. The 
people were greedy for instruction, but could draw it only from poisoned 
sources. 

We now come to the period when infidelity produced its inevitable con- 
sequences in France. Religion was proscribed, the clergy massacred or ban- 
ished, pious laymen who escaped death, found refuge in foreign lands, and 
some of them crossed the ocean. The priests who remained in France, who 
were protected by the men in power and were employed in the public service, 
were bad priests. The good priests, the faithful and learned priests, poured 
out their blood for the sake of religion, or left the country. The emigrant 
French clergy were not content with edifying other nations by their resig- 
nation. In many countries they promoted the conversion of Protestants by 
their zeal and their good example. Happily for America, some of these men 
found an asylum there, and rendered important aid, at a time when her own 
clergy was so feeble. They studied the language as successfully as could 
reasonably be expected. There is no language more difficult for foreigners to 
acquire, than the English ; and Frenchmen especially feel the difficulty. The 
few who become able to speak the language tolerably in public, are exceptions, 
commonly very rare exceptions, among those of the same nation who are able 
to use it in conversation. America has witnessed some of these exceptions. 
She has seen two or three public speakers who filled the pulpit respectably, and 
whom men of science and taste could hear with pleasure. Several others 
learned enough of the language to make themselves understood; and all 
preached at least by their example. But it must be acknowledged that if they 
had added a sufficient knowledge of English to the learning and piety for which 
they were distinguished, conversions would have been much more numerous; 
especially if their early habits of life had prepared them to mingle with the 
people and direct the missions. But it would have been useless to search for 
men of that cast; and even as circumstances were, the arrival of the French 
priests was a providential favor. Soon afler, the insurrection in St. Domingo 
compelled a great number of colonists to fly, with such slaves as they could 
bring away. Some priests accompanied them, and settled principally in the 
southern States. Thus the French Catholics were furnished with all spiritual 
resources. It was far otherwise with the Irish, who were continually increasing 
in the seaports, though they led them by thousands to labor on farms and 
plantations in the interior, or to subdue the forests and uncultivated lands. 

The colleges which Ireland had on the continent, had been destroyed by the 
French revolution and the wars which followed it; and when the English 
government began to treat that country with less severity, years passed away 
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before edacational institutions could be provided, and funds collected for the 
support of professors and students. The bishops and people had be^un the 
work ; and the government gave, with apparent reluctance, a pitiful sum, which 
became very useful in the hands of those to whom it was intrusted. But Ire- 
land had to supply the vacancies in her own churches ; and this was evidently 
a duty more imperative, than aiding those of her children who had left her, to 
settle in foreign lands. 

Finally, I must remark that during the twenty years next after the erection 
of the see of Baltimore — that is, during a period in which there was a great 
increase of the Catholic population, and when piety found more nourishment 
than formerly — the church suffered great losses, because the clergy was not 
yet sufficiently numerous, and could not, for the reasons which I have men- 
tioned, extend its care effectually to the emigrants. I will mention, too, as 
another cause of the affliction of our churches, the condition of orphans, children 
of Catholics, even at the time when priests and congregations were multiplying. 
The children were placed in the public schools, where they inevitably lost their 
faith.* I will say again, that the bishop was obliged to confine his labors almost 
exclusively to the city of Baltimore, and that his diocese, almost as large as half 
Europe, enjoyed none of the advantages of Episcopal visitation. Finally, I will 
advert to those deplorable arrangements concerning church property, which 
famished occasion for the usurpation of trustees, and for a host of schisms and 
dissensions in the churches.(l) 

In 1810, the number of Catholics increased considerably in the large cities 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and in western Virginia and Pennsylvania. The 
Holy See thought it advisable to erect Baltimore into a metropolis, and to give 
it for suffragans, four bishops, who were stationed at New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Bardstown in Kentucky. Two French priests, who had labored 
usefully in the missions, and who possessed all the virtues of their office, were 
appointed to fill two of these sees. To justify the praises I have bestowed upon 
them, I need only name my Lord Cheverus and my Lord Flaget. Two Irish 
priests were raised to the other sees ; one of whom never came to the United 
States, and the other was overwhelmed with innumerable embarrassments, and 
lived but a short time after his appointment. Dr. Conelly succeeded the first 
bishop of New York, my Lord Concannon, who died on his journey from Rome 
to New York, and never saw the land he was to evangelize ; so that Dr. Conelly 
was in fact the first bishop who took possession of the see, and governed the 
diocese. All admired his virtues, his humility, the zeal with which he visited 
the sick and listened to sinners at the confessional. Two of his priests were 
full of activity, and enjoyed some success. Much was accomplished by the 
zeal and prudence of one of the two, who governed the diocese during the 
difficult period between the death of the prelate and the appointment of his 
successor. The diocese of Philadelphia was at that time a prey to anarchy, the 
consequences of which it was not easy to repress. 

* So Bbhop Pnreell, writinr to lii» pittroni in Europe, complained of the fatal influence of tbe free 
echoolfl in Cincinnati. 8o tbe Roman Catbolie prieati at the t$andwich Islands forbade tbeir converts to 
attend the schools instituted by the government, fur leaching the natives to read and write. So the actinr 
Roman Catholic Bishop at New York is now prntenting that Roman Catholic children cannot be educated 
in the public schools, without endangering tbeir faith. The testimony comes from all quarters, that the 
influence of public schools is fatal to the prevalence of the Roman Catholic religion. — TV. 

(1) See, 00 this subject, the letter of my lord the coadjutor of Thiladelpbia, JtnnaU, No. 55, page 155b* 

* Tbe panajre relerreil to, raiidi thus : — 

" For (he onHnnrf expeiua of the dbiccM and of the roiwion, lh« generoiitv of the fnUhfuI ii mflicient, txttpt in a few plMCs 
where their aomber is very •mail, ami their meaiii verr limhetl. ■• ia the com In the French ■etllemenu, end in •ome of the Ger> 
laao. But the Buppon of the ehurchet, which ie indiapenaable, eiicounten rreat tlifliciiltiea, aa the oeceatarjr fiimia enn Karce be 
obtained, eacept on conditioD* wlileh may become, and in certain caaei actually do become, dangerous. A free Rift caa rarely be 
ebtalffed. II anv one x^vee a baildinjf lot for a church, it » on eni)diiini) that the title to tbe Innd ■hall not be in the handa of the 
hMwp. It ie insisted that ihe thie •hall k« in tbe hnndsof chnrch-wsntens, chosen annually by the parishioners, aainir aa a 
corporation. If a insn gives anythiiiff towards the erection ol this church, ha require* a reduction in the price of tlie se<iU when 
thev are sold, — as thev most be, to meet the expenses of builrlinff. From the moment when that sale uire* place, the choreh ts 
no longer the house of the poor. Each purchaser owns his seAt, inst as he owns his boose. He can sell it, bequeath if, or give it 
•way. He lk*8 h omler lock and key, and keeps it empty when he pleases. The chureh-warrlens receive sn annual real Tor the 
eaaia, of which they |d*e such portion as they please to the Cnrate, and do what they ihiiik lit with the rest. Cases have occurred, 
and there Is aiwavs danrer that they will occur.— in which the ehurch-wsrdcns have denied pecuniary soppurt etitiielv to the 
Curate appointed bv the Bishop, and hare employed the money in supponini^ some scandalous priest, in opposition to eceleelattical 
BOih»rttT, In pubiishinr pamphleu n^ainst that authority, or commencing suiu st law sfsinst the Bishop hinisell I " 

Tbe ** nsnrimtlon of trustees." then, eonalsis in tlieir elatmmf , as reprcsenutives and agents of the conrreeation, seme voire In 
Ike selectioit of their pastors. The idea that the laity have such a right, is sttbversive of Roman CaUtolic disctpiine It Is, however, 
very likely to prevsQ more and mere throughout the United Hiatsa, and tlM Romish pciesthcod will not saaQj exclude it froa ikm 
' I «r Itaalr psoplcr- ZV. 
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The Boathern part of the coantry needed to be better organized. The 
diocese of New Orleans was intrusted to Dr. Duboorg, a roan of enlarged 
views, but who bad no clergy under him, and no resoorces, and was obliged to 
contend with serious difficulties. He retired to St Louis, and laid the first 
foundations of that diocese, where a large number of Irish, German and Canadian 
Catholics had come together. The sees of Charleston and Richmond were 
erected five years afler the death of Dr. Carrol, Who may justly be called the 
father of the rising church in the United States. Emigration increased with 
astonishing rapidity. Cincinnati and St. Louis became Episcopal sees. Florida 
was ceded to the United States. The churches there had been without pastors 
for several years ; the ecclesiastical estates no longer existed, or had passed 
into other hands, before the erection of the see of Mobile ; and when that see 
was established, nothing could be done but to place a bishop there without a 
clergy. A very short time afterwards, Detroit became a bishopric. Vincennea 
saw a daily increase of its population, composed of English and German 
Catholics, who were flocking to the fertile country in that vicinity .(1) Rail- 
roads have been constructed, by the side of canals^ which had been previously 
made ; correspondences with Europe and facilities of communication have been 
wonderfully increased. The population, which fifly years ago, amounted to 
only three millions, is more than sextuple.* The Catholics have formed 
numerous settlements, of which not more than a third part can be visited. The 
consequences of this state of things are manifest The question, therefore, is 
not whether the number of Catholics has increased, whether churches have been 
built, whether institutions have been founded. The true question is, whether 
there has not been a real and very great loss, for want of a sufficiently numerous 
clergy, and from being so long obliged to do as we have done ? It is but too 
evident, that this question must be answered in the affirmative. 

The principal causes of the loss we have suffered are, in my opinion, the 
following. 1. The influx of a great number of Catholic emigrants, into a country 
where no preparation had been made for the practice of their religion, and where, 
on the contrary, its practice would encounter a host of obstacles, which, to a 
stranger, must appear insurmountable. 2. The want of institutions for the 
education of Catholic children in the religion of their fathers. 3. The deplorable 
condition of many children of Catholic emigrants who have died of want, or who 
in consequence of their misfortunes or their faults, have lefl their unfortu- 
nate children to be brought up in public institutions, where the instruction which 
they receive detaches them from the religion of their parents. 4. The want of 
a clergy numerous enough to meet all wants, understanding the language well 
enough to speak in public, and sufficiently acquainted with the government, the 
laws, the genius of the people, always to act with a judicious regard to circum- 
stances. 5. The want of mutual confidence among the emigrants, and the 
consequent want of that co-operation, which would fuse into one mass the 
different nations and different religious societies, which*, though they all had 
the same faith and the same zeal, were yet too much divided by their several 
usages and interests to act as one body. 6. The vigilance, the activity, the 
pecuniary resources, the well concerted efforts of the various Protestant societies, 
which, however divided in their faith, are always united when the object is to 
ruin the Catholic religion, or check its progress.f 

It remains for me to express my opinion of what the Society for the Propa- 

(1) The last council at Baltimore reqaested the Holy Father to erect throe new eeea, and the roqueft hat 
been granted. One of these Rces is lituated at Natchez, in the State of MiMissippi ; another at Naahviiia, 
in Tennetiaee ; and the third at Duhucque, in the north part of the State of Miaeoari. 

Mr. Thoroai Hayden, curate of Pitinbur^h, in the dioceieof Philadelphia, has been appointed to Natchez, 
and has accepted. The fniher Richard Miles, a Dominican, a missionary in Kentucky, has been appointea 
to Nashville, and has refused. M. Ijoras, a missionary of the diocese of Lyons, and fur several yean 
grand vicar of Mobile, has been appointed to the bishopric of Uubucque. and has accepted. 

The Catholic Church now reckons, in the United States, fourteen bishopries and an archbishopric. 
These sees, in the order of their erection, are those of Bahimore, Bardstown, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, New Orleans, Charleston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Mobile, Detroit, Viooennes, and the three Joat 
mentioned. 

* Ijpss than sestopted even in 1840. Bee last census. — TV. 

t This is hif h authority for believing that efforts to check the progrMa of Romaniam, though 
injudioioosly conducted, have on tho woole been uieful. — TV. 
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gatioo of the faith has done. I consider itB existence as an immense benefit to 
the churches of the United States, and the continuance of its efforts as not only 
useful, but indispensably necessary ; for the enemies of our faith have redoubled 
their activity and energy, since they have seen that we are aided by our friends 
in Europe. If we are abandoned now, it will be much more difficult than for- 
merly for us to resist them, and it will become a question, whether your gene- 
rosity for some years past will not have done more harm than good. But we 
fear nothing of the kind. The principles which guide you, the motives by 
which your decisions are governed, give me confidence. You have for your 
principles of action, the love of God, the love of your brethren, zeal for religion, 
every sentiment which inspires charity. The prudential rules which you have 
adopted, forbid you to engage in matters that do not belong to you, while you 
act with energy in the sphere which has been assigned to you. You collect 
treasures for the poor, and you intrust the distribution of them to those who, 
according to the discipline of the church, have the right and the power of 
attending to its interests. You certainly have reason to rejoice. You have 
built churches, founded seminaries, sustained missons, created convents, estab- 
lished schools, rescued orphans from want and from the danger of eternal ruin.* 
The blind have been enabled to see the darkness in which they were plunged, 
and the deaf to hear the words of truth. The judgments of God have struck 
them with fear, and the charms of virtue have attracted them. Those who 
walked with a tottering step, now run in the way of the commandments. The 
gospel has been preached to the poor, who were before neglected, and even 
abandoned. A barren land has been, in a great measure, reclaimed; the virtues 
have germinated there vigorously ; good works have taken deep root ; it 
rejoices the eye by the beauty of the harvest with which it is covered ; it bears 
fruit worthy of redemption. Thousands of men, lately sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death; now raise their hands to bless you, because you have 
called them to enjoy the light and warmth of the true day-spring. Vou have 
already done much to remedy the state of poverty and desolation in which the 
western hemisphere was groaning. Already a great change has been wrought, 
and you have been the first to furnish the means of producing it Courage, then I 
Let your zeal burn more and more intensely, and let your activity continually 
increase ; and be assured that the ministers of the Holy Church, to whom you 
intrust your gifls, will discover and adopt, by the aid of God, the most advan- 
tageous mode of expending them.(l) 

t JOHN, Bishop of Charleston. 



NOTE. 



The following extract of a letter from Dr. Miles, Roman C&tholic Bishop of Nashville, 
to M. Choiselat, Member of the Central Committee at Paris, dated January 3, 1840, and 
published in the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith, confirms the statements of 
Bishop England. ^ 

'* Could you but know the vast amount of evil which was the result in this diocese 
alone of the absence of a clergy, you, and all the members of the Association, would, I 
have no doubt, become even more interested for us. Plow many hundreds, in this 
State — perhaps thousands — who were born of Catholic parents, and are now enrolled 
among!«t the members of the enemies of our faith, would now, (if blessed with a min- 
ister,) in many instances, return ; and, if not deprived of the opportunities of practising 
the religion of their fathers, would never have deserted our faith ! We have had pain- 
fol — too many painful — evidences of this desertion of truth, in consequence of a privation 
of a minister." 

Other passages, of similar import, might be given. But it is needless. Enough has 
been laid before the reader to show that if the Pope is to retain his dominion over his 

* Thnt it, by beins educated in pnblic Rchools. — Tr. 
(I) TlM orifioal of this latter wae in £of Itih. 
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■ubjects, he most keep tbem at home, where all the power of European despoUam, 
civil| ecclesiastical I and inteilectual, may combine to hold them fast. If they are 
allowed to come here, where they have tlie privilege and means of thinking and 
choosing for themselves, where they are exposed to the influence of our public schools 
and other free institutions, where they can learn from Protestants themselves what 
Protestantism is, and where the pious can, without danger from the Inquisition, make 
efibrlB for their conversion, imn)ense numbers of them will be lost to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. It is evident, too, that the members of the Romish hierarchy in the 
United States understand their danger, and, with all the aid they can procure from 
Europe, are engaging in efforts, which it will require no little watchfulness and energy 
on our part to counteract ; and especially, that while they are industriously filling the 
ranks of their clergy, we cannot safely allow the ranks of our own to be deficient. — TV. 



BRIEF NOTICE OF THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

[By William Willii, Esq., of Portland.] 

Sooif afler the separation of Maine from Massachusetts, which took place in 
1820, several prominent individuals in the new State, were desirous of estab- 
lishing an association similar to those existing in some other States, for the 
promotion of historical inquiry and knowledge. In 1821 they conferred together, 
and resolved to procure an act of incorporation, the better to carry their objects 
into effect In pursuance of this resolution, a charter for the ** Maine Historical 
Society," was obtained the ensuing winter, which embraced the following names. 
** William Allen, Albion K. Parris, Prentiss Mellen, Wm. P. Preble, Ichabod 
Nichols, Edward Payson, Joshua Wingate, Jr., Stephen Longfellow, George 
Bradbury, Ashur Ware, Edward Russell, Benjamin Orr, Benjamin Hasey, Wm. 
King, Daniel Rose, Benjamin Ames, Isaac Lincoln, Benjamin Vaughan, Nathan 
Weston, Jr., Daniel Coney, Robert H. Gardiner, Sanfurd Kingsbury, Eliphalet 
Gillet, Thomas Bond, John Merrick, Peleg Sprague, James Parker, Ariel Mann, 
Ebenezer T. Warren, Benjamin Tappan, Reuel Williams, James Bridge, Heze- 
kiah Packard, Samuel E. Smith, Wm. Abbot, Leonard Jarvis, John Wilson, 
Wm. D. Williamson, Jacob McGaw, David Sewall, John Holmes, Jonathan 
Cogswell, Josiah W. Seaver, Wm. A. Hayes, Joseph Dane, Ether Shepley, 
Enoch Lincoln, Horatio G. Balch, and Judah Dana." 

The object of the Society is thus briefly stated in the act: *'It shall be the 
duty of said Society to collect and preserve, as far as the state of their funds 
will admit, whatever in their opinion may tend to explain and illustrate any 
department of civil, ecclesiastical, and natural history, especially of this State 
and of the United Sutes." 

The first meeting of the Corporation was held at the Conncil Chamber in 
Portland, April 11, 1822, when the Society was duly organized by the choice 
of Albion K. Parris, President, Benjamin Hasey, Recording Secretary, Edward 
Russell, Corresponding Secretary, Prentiss Mellen, Treasurer, and Edward 
Payson, Librarian. Mr. Parris was then Governor of the State, and Mr. Mellen 
Chief Justice. 

Associates were admitted at this and subsequent meetings, and a cabinet and 
library were immediately commenced, which are now kept in the library of 
Bowdoin College. The whole number of members admitted to the Society, in 
addition to the 49 mentioned in the act of incorporation, is 122, of whom 10 
were Corresponding, and the remainder Resident members ; of the former, 4 
have died, and of the latter, including the persons named in the charter, 3i6 ; 
leaving the present number of members, 141. 

ciety, among its first duties, issued circulars to the several towns in 
offering itself as a depositary for books and papers relating to the 
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early history of the State, and requesting eomtnunications and contribitlions on 
statistical and historical subjects. These were partially responded to, and some 
valuable facts were obtained. Still, however, much remained, and now remains 
behind, which with a little individual exertion, might be made to furnish a vast 
mass of information, useful not only to the present, but to future times. There 
•re several families in the State which derive their descent in a direct line from 
some of the earliest settlers of our territory. There is, very probably, in their 
possession, documents relating to titles of land growing out of the contested 
claims which have agitated the people from the earliest period of their immi- 
gration, caused by contradictory grants to and from early proprietors, and by 
original occupation. These furnish facts in regard to location and genealogy, 
interesting to the antiquarian. We have had an opportunity of examining 
several collections of this kind in the possession of individuals, and others we 
know are still unexplored. 

In 1831, sufficient materials had been collected, and of sufficient interest, to 
induce the Society to publish a volume of its transactions. This was given to 
the public in that year, in a handsome octavo form of 430 pages. The following 
summary will show with how much fidelity and ability the Society performed 
the task which they had undertaken. 

Introductory remarks, by Judge Ware. 

The charter, regulations, members and officers of the Society. 

I. Hisiory of Portland, Ist part, with notices of all the early settlements on the coast 
of Maine, and of the political history of the Province. 

II. and III. Histories of the towns of Limerick and Wells. 

IV. Extracts from the early records ot the Province of Maine, from Judge SewalPs 
MSS. 

V. Depositions of George Cleeves and others in 1645, *< concerning the miscarriages 
of Robert Nash on the coast of Maine." 

VI. The submission of Black Point, Blue Point, and Falmouth, to the jurisdiction of 
Bla8«achusetts in 1658. 

VII. Petition of Edward Godfrey to the Government of Mass. !n 1654. 

VIII. A petition from the inhabitants of York, Kittery, Wells, &c. to Oliver Crom- 
well, Aug. 12, 1656. 

IX. A letter to John Endieott, Governor of Massachusetts, from Edward Rish worth, 
Auc 14, 1656. 

X. A letter from S. Curwin, 1663, from London, about (he sflTairs of New England. 

XI. A petition from the inhabitants of the province of Maine to King Charles 11. 1680. 

XII. The laie Gov. Lincoln*s MSS. papers. 

1. Remarks on the Indian Lanfiruaf^es. 

2. Account of the Catholic Missions in Maine. 

XIII. Arnohrs letters while on the expedition across Maine to Quebec in 1775, with 
Col. Montresor's Journal of a lour from the St. Lawrence to the Kenoebeck, about 1760. 

XIV. An account of Arnold *8 expedition in 1775, with a notice of the attack on 
Quebec, and biographical sketches. 

The publishing Committee were Ichabod Nichols, Ashur Ware, Parker 
Cleaveland, Samuel P. Newman, and William Willis. 

The following extracts from the introductory remarks, possess a permanent 
interest, which entitles them to a place in this notice. 

'* We have arrived at an age in our national existence, when there is a sober 
and chastened pleasure in looking backward as well as forward. The mosses 
of more than two centuries have already gathered themselves on the tombs of 
the first settlers. The early events of our national story are beginning to 
appear misty and indistinct in the distance, and are fast acquiring something of 
that hallowed interest that belongs to antiquity. The large number of journals, 
memoirs, and other writings which have been published within a few years, 
relating to the early history of the country — the avidity with which these have 
been received by the public, and the numerous historical and antiquarian 
societies formed for the purpose of collecting and preserving the records of the 
primitive condition of the country, and of its earliest inhabitants, all serve to 
ehow that a lively and general interest is now beginning to be felt, in what may 
be termed, without doing much violence to the proprieties of language, our 
ancient history. 

TOL. ZIT. 20 
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''It was this feeling which led to the establishment of the Society, the first 
volume of whose collections is now offered to the public. 

*' One of the first, if not the very firHt object of interest to an American anti- 
quarian, is whatever relates to the original inhabitants of the country. This 
singular and interesting people are now fast vanishing from the face of the 
earth. Nation after nation of the race once exercising a powerful sway, and 
extending their authority over a wide extent of country, have already disap- 
peared. Fuimus Troes has long ago been recorded of the proudest empires 
that adorned this western world, and the inevitable doom of the melancholy 
remains of other tribes and nations, is already sealed, and cannot be very long 
delayed. 

^ Whatever relates to the first settlement of the country by our ancestors ; 
all that can contribute to illustrate their character, their trials and sufferings, and 
the primitive institutions of the earliest settlers, comes to our minds with another 
and deeper interest It is the early establishments of a people, the manners, 
habits, opinions, and modes of thinking which prevail at this time, that most 
deeply imprint themselves on the national character." 

We could extend our extracts from these judicious remarks to a much greater 
length, and with profit to our readers, but our limits will not allow us to indulge 
in the pleasing task. 

This is the only volume the Society have yet published ; not arising, indeed, 
from any want of rich and valuable materials, but from the means of spreading 
them before the public. The sale of works of this character is quite limited ; 
the expense therefore of producing them must be principally borne by members 
of the associations which undertake their publication, who, it must be confessed, 
do not very cheerfully contribute to an object which does not make striking and 
visible impressions upon the community, or reflect a particular advantage upon 
themselves. 

There is a vast deal of historical matter of deep interest, still undeveloped, 
relating to the settlement of Maine — its early progress — its suffering from 
Indian and French depredation— its Indian tribes, their religion, language, and 
almost entire extinction — the numerous political changes in the proprietary, 
colonial and provincial governments — the peculiar habits and manners of the 
first settlers — all furnishing a copious fund, from which much valuable knowl- 
edge may be extracted. An historical society with means, and stimulated 
by a few minds zealous and active in antiquarian researches, may accomplish 
very much in bringing to light from individual recesses, the obscure and almost 
forgotten memorials of ** our ancient history." We hope the exertions of this 
Society in the ample field which lies before them, will receive a new impulse, 
and that they will furnish fresh contributions to the history and antiquities of 
our country. 

The following table will show the succession of the officers of the Society. 



Fr9ni$nta, 

Alhion K. Parrti, 1899 

William Allen, 1893—1897 

lehabod Niebola. 1828—1839 

Stephen Lrfinsfellow, ie:i3— 182*4 

PreoiiH Mellen, 183S— 1841 

CorreMpond^ng Sur^Uirie*. 

Edward Ruiiell, 1899 

lehahod Nicholi, 1893—1837 

Samnel P. Newman, 1896 

Pftrker Cleavelaod, 1839— 

Rteoriimg 8$attari§». 

Beniamin Hasejr, 1899 

Benjamin Tappan, 1893—1897 

Stephen Long fbllow, 1838—1830 



William Willie, 1831-1834 

Aaa Curomingi, 183S 

Joeeph MoKeea, 1836— 

Prentiss Mellen, 1899—1830 

Albran K. I'arrit, 1631- 18;<9 

William WiJIin, 1833—1634 

William B. Sewall, 1835 

John McKeen, 1836— 

L^rarimi$ and (Utbinit K§epert, 



Edward Payeon, 
Parkvr Cleareland, 
Sarooei P. Newman, 
Henry W. Lonarellow, 
AlpMUi 8. Pfteiard, 



1899 

1833— 1896 
1899—1833 
1834 
1835— 
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JUDGE SEWALL'S SPEECH AND CHARGE TO THE GRAND JURY, 

AT TBS COO AT AT CHARLB8TOWN, SHORTLT APTXR THE DEATH OP BOH. WAITSTILl 

WlHTBROPy Xiq., CHIBP JU8TICS. 

TrmowrilMd from a Cktpy hi hia own band-writiog in bia Lettor Book.* 

«<CoPT of my Speech at Chariestown, Jao'y 28, 1717-18, just before giving (he 
Oiarge te the Grand Jury. 

«• [Turning toward the Chief Justice '• Empty Seat.] 

** The Observable Vacancy in this Court, Entirely Renews our Grief. It brings 
te Remembrance hew the High and Mighty Breakers have passed over us, Wave after 
Wave, Wave after Wave, in a most formidabie Succession : By which means Three f of 
the principal Members, and Supporters of the Government, were parted from us ; Three 
that in their respective Genius and Capacity, were so very Friendly and Serviceable to 
their Country where they were born, that they might well t>e termed our ^ecettariu 
And then ihey were taken from our tittle Metropolis, where they were most of all 
Deeded. Thi« is the Cause that the Worthy Person who used to fill this Seat, and fill'd 
ft the last year, ceases to doe so now, whereby this Court is bereaved of much of Its 
Strength and Ornament. Tho* he aat long, being constituted a Judge in the year 1692, 
when this Coiu't was first Erected ; yet now, being sent for up by a Certiorari, our 
WaUstiU could wait no longer. However, Survivers ought not to succumb ; but rise 
up with the more earnest Diligence, to discharge the Duty of their Places ; seeing the 
Divine Fountain that supplied them, i» still Full and Flowing. We ought to BleM God, 
who continued them so long. And it is a singular Honor done to our Excellent Win- 
threp, the principal Foimder of this Colony, that he ahould have a Grand- Son born at 
Boston, and bro*t up upon his knees, that should live to see the Town greatly increased* 
and in flourishing Circumstances ; live to see that short space which Nature had left 
open. Regularly Fortified, and to enter in through the Gate into the City, just before his 
triumphant Entrance into that City which hath Foundations, whose Builder and Maker 
U God. CimnciUotWi and Judges, the' by the Supream Authority called gods, ihey 
must dye like other men : Palluia mon aquo pede puUat. It behoves them therefore 
to l>e Diligent and Impartial in their Proceeding.*, taking Care to pass such Sentences as 
God the Judge of all may Ratify and Confirm. The Jurors must be sure i>o to hear and 
consider their evidence, as to avoid all Favour and Affection ; that what they give in to 
the Coon way be constantly Verum, et vere Diclvm, The JittomyeM must alwaye 
Rttmein^er the solemn Obligations they are under to the Court, as well b>* to their Clients: 
The WiineiseM, that they speak the Truth with all Integrity : The Parties, that they 
hehave themselves with that Temper and Moderation as becometb Men and Christians ; 
«nd l>eware of disturbing the Court with Unseasonable, or Tumultuary Jifoise and Clamor. 
It behoves all to Remember that the Judgment is the Lord's, and to take heed what 
fhey doe. 

** Gentlemen of the Grand-jury : 

** Your Return sometimes is. Omnia Bene ; which is the Best Return, and most 
Acceptable to the Court, if it be True. For the Court do net come with a desire to find 
Faults ; but to prevent and correct them. But if it t>e Untrue, it becomea a great Incum- 
brance in the way, ob!«tructing the free course of Justice. You are assured that the 
Lamp of the Bo«ly is the Eye. And what the Eye is to the natural Body, that are you lo 
the fBody of tliis] t County. 

"There are Three Things that I wonid at this Time chiefly give you in Charge. One 
is, the keeping up the Value of the Bills of Credit, by presenting those Enemlen of Man- 
kind who shall Alter or Counterfeit them. For tlio*. through the Blessing of God, and 
the Courage and good Conduct of his Excellency our Governour, we now enjoy Peace : 

• "January 98, 17I7>I& Wenl to Charlestown in tho BIiit with Mr. Davonport (indfe); eaird at 
Mr. Dttdloy** (Jodfo) and took him in. Mr. Bradttroot pray*d at Opening tho Conri. J wpalu a feifi 
Wvrd* Co aktw rttpeO. to ikt Chief Juntict deceased^ and therefore l«ft the Seat open on purpoeei think to 
write it in my book of Lettere,'" ic — SewoW* Journal 

t Tho threo pfiraima hero referred tn were Hon. Andrew Belcher, Esq., a Memlier of the Coancil, who 
died Nov. 1717; Chiitf Justice Winihrop, who died Nov. 7, 1717; and Hon. Rliiiha Hutchifi«iin, Eaq.. a 
m^mhor of the rnuncil, who died Dee 1717. On oeeasion of the funeral of the latter Kenilrman, Judfe 

Sewall iilHorvea in hit Jmirnal reii|iecitng the three, ** 1717, l^ee. 16. (*ol Hutchinnon is horied. Now 

I have hooo a Boaror Cu Thtra of my Wife^s Bearera (buried Oct. S3, 1717; in teat than two MoneUi^i iimo." 

X Tho wofda bora onctoaod la braekots aie transeribod Arom aootJior aneiant copy. 
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yet the evil effects of the former War ly still heavy upon us ; and these Bills are th« 
only Medium lelt ua of our Commerce. 

'* And seeing our Great Lord paramount has In an awfull manner greatly Removed the 
aboriginal Natives, and planted us in their room ; we must strenuously and diametrically 
oppose ourselves to their Evil Manners ; particularly, that of neglecting the Education of 
their Children. You must therefore look about ye, and see that Schools be duly provided, 
and sutable Masters constantly MaiDtatned ; and that the Laws relating thereto be noC 
Eluded. 

** And you are to see to it that Learned and Orthodox Ministers be every where Settled 
and Supported according to mutual Agreement. Canaan is infinitely the best Country, 
wherein are all Friends, and no Enemies ; all Coiiveniencies, and no Inoonvenivoces, 
for perpetuity. Without all Controvemy, whatever we doe, and wherever we goe, we 
should always be Travailing towards Canaan ; and they whom we have entertained as 
Pilots to guide us in our way thither, should be very well provided for. 

" If I have taken up more of the Court's time than U usual, I hope it will be indulged 
to me, who am the last of the Council left Standing in the Charter; and the last of the 
Justices left standing in this Court, of those that have been of it from the beginning. 
At lea^t, I hope it wilt for this once be borne at Charle9toum, for which place the Chief 
Justice express'd a peculiar Favour.*' 
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SKETCHES OF THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF 

NEW ENGLAND, 

FROM 1620 TO 1820. 
[By Jacob B. Moobb, Em)., Mombsr of the Now HamiMhiro and New York Hieiorieal Societies.] 

C«ettaiNd flmn p. 9S. 



JAMES BOWDOIN. 

[Governor of UatiacbuMttf in 1785 and n8&] 

Jamks BowDOXir, distinguished in the snnals of Massachusetts, as a philosopher snd 
fltatesman, and founder of the American Academy, was born in Boston, 7ih August, 1726. 
His grandfather, Pierre Baudouin, was a physician of Rochelle, in France, and on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, 8th October, 1685, escaped thence to Ireland, from 
whence, early in 1687, he came to Falmouth (now Portland) in Maine. t His name first 
appears on the records, 7th April, 1687, as (he purchaser of lands in Maine. He remained 
at Falmouth until the day before its destruction by the French and Indians, in May, 1690, 
when he removed to Boston, and died there, about 1716. His son, James Bowdoin, 
father of Governor Bowdoin, became a distinguished and opulent merchant, and laid the 
foundation of the future eminence of the family. He was a member of the Council of 
the Province, and he died 4lh September, 1747, aged 71 years, leaving five children, of 
whom the youngest was James, the subject of this notice. 

Mr. Bowdoin, at an early age, exhibited that remarkable fondness for books and literary 
pursuits, which distinguished him in after life. He entered Harvard College, where his 
diligent applicatioo, modesty of demeanor, and acknowledged genius, won for him (he 
general esteem, and he graduated with high honors in 1745. Within a month after he 
attained the age of twenty-one yesrs, his father died, leaving him an ample fortune. He 
was now in a situation which generally proves adverse to moral and literary improvement; 



* Judge Bewail was nominated Chief JoRtice, ati auereMor of Cliief Jaatice Winthrop, April 16, I7I8, 
mad wua iworn Into office ae inch, together with Hon. Bdmund Quincj, Esq., as Judge, April 95tb. 
** April 25, 1718. Friday, Col. (luiasey comes to Town, and Cul. Townsend and Mr. Bromfield by vertue 
of a Dtdimus from the Gov'r. administer the Ouths to him and me ; and congratulate us in our Officea. 
- The Ixird help nw, that as He Is anointing me with fresh Oyle, as to my Office ; so He would 

graoiously |iardon my 8in. and furnish roe with renewed and augmented Ability for the rightfull discharge 
of the I'rust rnpnaed in me ! ** — Journal. 

t The name of Baudo»in repeatedly occurs in French history. Several are named as Pastors of the 
Reformed churchoji. Fleory, the historian, mentions Francois Baud«iuin, as the great advocate who 
refumod to give counsel to the Duke of Anjou, to justify the masaocro of Faint Bsrlholoreew. I'be same 
historian gives an account of nineteen eminent iNsrsons, from the " Compte di* Flanders," A. D. ^6'i, to 
Baudouin, " Juri^onsuUn," A. D. 1651, whose names are wriiton B«w4mtin. Cardinal Richelieu promised 
J. Baudouin a pension of 12,000 crowns fur his tran«latiun of Davila, hut died b«*fore fulfilling his promise. 
8<ime future antii]UHry may perhaps trace the original name to the famous Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, 
who, aeeordiof to French oiatoriana, apelt his oame preclaoJy aa the firat of the family ia Auierica, 
JRaadeKta. 
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for he WM provided with abundant meam to gratify the giddy desires of youth, and the 
stimulus which oeceisity oft«n times gives to strong minds was taken away. But his lile 
had thus far been regular, and he wisely adopted a system, which should combine the 
enjoyments of social and domestic life with a course of study fitted to enlarge and 
strengthen the powers of his mind. In 1748, he married a daurhter of John Erring. Esq. 
end soon after commenced a system of literary and scientinc research, to which he 
ndhered through life. 

In 1763, he waa chosen one of the representatives of Boston, and was re-elected in the 
two following years. In this station his vsrii>d learning and eloquence rendered him con- 
spicuous. In 1756, he became a member of the Council, in which body he was long 
known and respected. In the discussions and disputes which preceded the American 
Revolution, Mr. Bowdoin adopted the popular cause, and his writings and personal 
exertions were emioently serviceable. Governors Bernard and Hutchinson looked with 
displeasure upon his course, while they were constrained to acknowledge the purity of 
his character, and the weight of his opposition to their measures. Bernard, when Mr. 
Bowdoin was chosen to the Council in 1769, negatived the choice, on account of his 
obnoxious politics ; in consequence of which, the people of Boston, in 1770, again 
returned him to tlie assembly, and that assembly immediately re'Olected him to the 
Council. 

The high handed measures of the royal Governor Bernard, had now so exasperated the 
people, that they published him as a traitor, and he soon after departed from the province, 
leaving Hutchinson, his Lieutenant Governor, at the head of aAUirs. When Mr. Bowdoin 
again appeared at the council board, the governor permitted him to take his seat, on the 
ground, as he remarked, that the opposition of Mr. Bowdoin would be less injurious to 
the royal interosts, in the council, thiin in the assembly. 

Mr. Bowdoin, with his gallant associates of that day, continued his active services in 
behalf of the people, in despite of opposttkm and proscription ; and, in 1774, he drew np 
the celebrated answer to the governor's speeches, claiming, and endeavoring to sustain, 
the right of Great Britain to tax her American colonies. This state paper was so offensive 
to Governor Gage, that he denounced the author, declaring in council that ** he Itad 
express orders from bis Majesty to set aside from that board the honorable Mr. Bowdoin, 
Mr. Dexter, and Mr. Winthrop." 

During this memorable year, delegates were chosen to meet at Philadelphia, which 
was the first congress of the United Colonies. Mr. Bowdoin was placed at the head of 
the delegation from Massachusetts ; but being prevented from attending by the illness of 
one of his family, John Hancock was chosen in his stead. After the town of Boston had 
been placed under blockade by General Gage, the inhabitants, in public meeting, agroed 
to give up their arms to the British general, on condition of being permitted to leave the 
town with their property unmolested. Mr. Bowdoin presided in this meeting, and the 
prudence and firmness which he displayed on the occasion were warmly commended by 
the citizens. He was one of the first who retired from within the British lines. It is 
well known, however, how shamefully the pledges of the royalut commander were 
violated. 

In the year 1775, Mr. Bowdoin was chosen president of the Massachusetts council, and 
continued to occupy that |>osition during a greater part of the time until the adoption of 
the State constitution in 1780. Upon this body, as constituted under the existing charter, 
was devolved the duties of the executive office, when the governor and lientenant 
governor were absent. Mr. Bowdoin was a member and president of the convention of 
1778-80, which assembled at Cambridge, and afterwards at Boston, to form a State 
Constitution. 

In the winter of 1784, Governor Hancock resigned his office, on account of feeble 
health ; and Mr. Bowdoin was elected governor for the political year commencing in 
May, 17S5. It was a perkMl of much difficulty and gloom both in the Commonwealth 
and country at large. There was an active spirit of discontent abroad in the land. The 
wisest heads in the country could not stay the torrent of evil, which was almost over- 
whelming the hopes of the young republic. The weakness of the old confederation was 
beginning to be felt. The pressure of the revolutionary debt, onerous every where, was 
peculiarly heavy upon Massachusetts. The demands on the State amounted to ten 
millions of dollars, and no sy.<tem of credit had as yet t>een ulopted, to satisfy the pressing 
claims of the numerous and needy creditors. Governor Bowdoin was elected by the 
legislature, there having been no choice effected by the people at large. There had been 
a strenuous opposition against him during the canvass, founded upon a vague and unjust 
charge of attachment lo the English form of government — a charge which all his public 
acts and untfoi ni declarations amply disprove. It will bo seen, therefore, that Governor 
Bowdoin entered upon the discharge of his official duties under cireumstances of peculiar 
embarrassment. But be met the crisis with firmness. He understood the rources of the 
evils which afflicted the Stale, and like a bold ami skilful physician, proceeded to apply a 
remedy. He called the attention of the 4>eople to the re-estabiishmeat of the public credit. 
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He ori^d retrenchment in the pablte expendituree, and the practice of the most rig;id 
economy. He appealed to the energy and patriotism of the people, to oyercome the 
difficaltles with which they were sarroonded. 

At this period. Great Britain, aa if to punish a people whom she coald not eonqoer, 
waa flooding the cotiniry with her manufaclures, with the desiiBn to monopolize the trade 
of the whole country. The precious metals were of ci.orse rapidly withdrawn from the 
United States, to pay for im ported goods. 'I he Confederation, weak in itself, had failed 
to invest the national government with power, to remedy these evils. In this state of 
thioga. Governor Bowdoin called the public attention to this great question, and in his 
measagea to the legislature recommended that the powers of Congress should be so 
enlarged as to enable that body to regulate the commerce of the country. The legislature 
of Massachusetts, responding to bis sentiments, pasaed resolves in lavor of a Convention to 
revise the Confederation. Thus, to Governor Bowdoin should be ascribed the Brst public 
movement, which led the way to the adoption of the Federal Coostitutioo and our preaeot 
happy form of government. 

In 1786, Governor Bowdoin was re*elected by a large majority. At this period, the 
pressure of the times bore so intensely upon the people, that they were almost in a slate 
of open insurrection. Disorganizing conventions were held ; the legislature was assailed 
lor not providing relief; and the courts were, in some inMances, actually restrained by 
mobs from pioceeding in the discharge of their duties. It was a period of deep and well 
founded alarm throughout the country. The heart of the true patriot was pained, lest 
the people, through long and hitter suflfering, should lose their confidence in the public 
faith and rectitude, and tiegin to consiiler the claims of liberty itself as delusive and 
imaginary. The moderation and firnmesaof the government alone prevented a catastrophe. 
The insurgents in MaMsachusetts, despairing of relief, and emboldened by the lenity of 
government, actually commenced an oreanization lor the purpose of subverting that 
covernment, and were assembling in considerable force in the interior. Governor 
Sowdotn met the crisis with rpirit and energy. He forthwith called into the public 
service four thousand troops, placing them under the command of the veteran Lincoln. 
But a formidable difficulty was still to be surmounted. The public treasury was empty, 
and there were actually no means at the disposal of the State to put the troops in motion, 
until a private subscription, headed by the Governor, was put in circulation, and the 
money thus raised to carry on the expedition ! This decisive step rescued the govern- 
ment from contempt, quelled the insurrection of Shays and his deluded followers, and 
saved the Commonwealth from anarchy and blood. 

These and other energetic proceedings of Governor Bowdoin very naturally rendered 
him, for the time, unpopular with all who were in any way connected with, or had any 
sympathy for those engaged In the insurgent movements ; and at the next election, 
oniling with the party who had again placed John Haucock in nomination, ihey defeated 
the rc'election of Governor Bowdoin. 

When the Massachusetts Convention assembled in January, 1788, to consider the New 
CCostltution framed by the Convention in Philadelphia, Governor Bowdoin attended as 
one of the delegation from Boston ; and during the session made a very handsome speech, 
which may be found in the volume of their debates. From this period he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to private pursuits, and the enjoyments of study. His health, however, 
not long aRer, began to decline, and his death occurred on the 6th November, 1790, after 
a severe and distressing illness of three months. He was at this time in the 64th year of 
bis age. His wife, woo survi\'ed him, died in May, 1803, at the age of 72. 

Governor Bowdoin has been very justly pronounced one of the mo^t learned men the 
country ever produced. The records of our institutions also show that he was a munifi- 
cent patron of literature. After the destruction of the Harvard College library, in 1764, 
he contributed liberally towards its restoration ; and at his decease he made the institution 
a liberal bequest for the encouragement of useful and polite literature. He was the 
founder of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and was president of the 
institution from its incorporation in 1780, until his death. To this association he 
bequeathed his vahiable library, and one hundred pounds in money. Governor 
Bowdoin's literary and scientific character procured for him the highest honors of the 
firat literary institutions in America and Europe. He was a man as estimable in private, 
as he was eminent in public life. His charities were abundant; and he lived in the faith, 
dying in the triumphs of rrligion. Governor Kowdoin published a poetic " Paraphrase of 
the Economy of Human Life,** dated 28th March, 1759. His other publications, aside 
from those which grew out of his public stations, were mostly of a scientific character, 
and are contained in the Memoirs of the American Academy. 

Governor Bowdoin left hut two children, viz. James, born 22d September, 1752, who 
was graduated at Harvard College in 1771, studied law at Oxford in England, returned 
to his native State, where he held various civil offices was minister plenipotentiary to 
Spain from 1805 to 1808, and died without issue, 11th October, 1811; and Elizabeth, who 
married Sir John Temple, consul-general and miniater-reaident to the United States froia 
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Great Britain. She died in 1809, leaving two tons and two daughters, one of whom 
married the late Hod. Tbomaa L. Winthrop, LL. D. foruierly lieutenant gorernor of 
Maasachuaelta. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD. 

[Governor of Plymouth Colony, during 31 yean, between lG9i and 1657.] 

WnEif, at the conDmencement of the seventeenth century, the little band of Enf^liah 
Puritans gathered together, and formed their congregation near the confines of the counties 
of York, Nottingham and Lincoln, — choo!»ini( lor their ministers, Richard Clifton and 
John Robinson, — there was a sedate young man, then scarcely twelve years of age, who 
wasolMerved to be a constant attendant upon their meetings. That youth was William 
Bradford, an orphan. He was born In 1SS8, at AnsterBeld, an obscure vllUge in 
Yorkshire. His parents dying while he was a child, hi^ education was provided fur by 
his gratid>parents and uncles; but was limited almost entirely to those branches of knowl- 
edge necessary to an agricultural life, and such as generally falls to the share of the 
children of English husbandmen. Deprived of other source:* of information, his love of 
reading sought gratification in the Bible, and he drank deep of the fountain of truth in 
the sacred volume. He thus acquired thoi»e deep imprescionsof piety, and that undaunted 
adherence to the truth, for which be was ever afterward di-ntinguidhed. 

His attendance upon the ministrations of Clifton deeply offended his relatives, and he 
was exposed to their frowns, as well as to the jeers and scoff*:) of his juvenile companions. 
But he hiid deliberately made his choice, in the full belief that it was approved of 
Heaven — and no persuasions or menaces could induce him to abandon the faith which 
he had thus adopted. 

The persecutions visited upon the Dissenters soon induced them to seek personal safety 
in flight. Toward the close of the year 1607, they hired a ship at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
to carry them to Holland. The master of the vessel promised to be ready at a certain 
hour of the day, to lake them on board, with their families and effects. They assembled, 
but the fahhiess captain delayed his appearance until nightfall, when, having received 
them on board, he betrayed them to the officers who had been sent in pursuit. The little 
band were now conducted back to town, where, after having been robbed by the officers 
•nd insulted hy the populace, they were delivered up to the magistrates, and cast into 
prison. Bradford wa!« among the number, but was soon after liberated, on account of his 
youth. In the following spring, Bradford w»is one of the number who assembled on 
Grimsby common, near Hull, with the design of embarking in a Dutch vessel, and fled 
on the approach of a company of armed men, sent out to intercept them. Failing in these 
efforts to escape with his companions, he entered on board a vessel bound to Zealand, 
where he had no sooner arrived, than a malicious passenger accused him before the 
Dutch authorities with being a fugitive from justice in England. But they, understanding 
the cause of his emigration, gave him protection and permissk>n to join his brethren in 
Amsterdam. He repaired to that city, and became an apprentice to a silk dyer during 
his minority. As soon as he became of age to dispose of his paternal estate, in England^ 
which was considerable, he converted it into ready money, and engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, but with very indifferent success. 

When the band oi pilgrims at Leyden resolved on their voyage to the new world, 
Bradford became one of the number. He embarked for England, 22d July, 1620, and on 
the 6th September sailed with tlie first company of colonists for the ** rock bound coast " 
of New England. His name stands second in the memorable compact of the 11th 
November, 1620, by which tbe whole company of men, forty-one in number, on arriving 
fo the harlwr of Cape Cod, formed themselves into a body politic, before they landed 
from the cabin of the Mayflower. Under this compact, John Carver was elected their 
first Governor. While the ship lay moored In the harbor, Bradford was one of the moat 
•ctive in the arduous and sometimes perilous ezaminatioDS along the shores, to find a site 
favorable (or the proposed settlement. 

On the 6th April, 1621, Mr. Bradford was chosen governor of the colony, on the death 
of Carver. He was at this time in the twenty- third year of his age, and conspicuous for 
bis wisdom and fortitude, as well as for bis piety. One of the first acts of his adminis- 
tration was to confirm the league with the great chief Mas.4asoit, whose Influence was 
paramount with all the sachems from Narragansett to Massachusetts. He sent an 
embassy with presents to this chief, and through his instrumentality, nine of the oacheiut 
appeared at Plymouth, and on the ISlh September, 1621, acknowledged themselves 
•ubiect to the King of England. 

The following year opened with deep gloom upon the infant colony. The constant 
arrival of new settlers, unprovided in most cases with the necessary means of subsistencoy 
had exhausted their stock, and famine was already ataring them in the face. To add to 
their alarm, the Governor received from Canooicus, sachem of the Narraghaniettaa a 
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threateniog messtKe, in the emblematic style of the ancient Scythians — a handle of 
arrows, bound with the sicin of a serpent. This (he friendly Indians interpreted as a 
challenge to war. Governor Bradford returned an answer in the same style, by sending 
them back the skin of the serpent, filled with powder and ball. The Narraghansetts, 
afraid of its content»>, sent it back unopened, and here the correspondence closed. 

These hostile demonstrations induced the colonists to fortify their little town. This 
was accomplished, even while they were weak from the rigors of the famme, in the 
midst of winter, and while they were obliged to keep strict watch by day and ni^ht. In 
this exigency. Governor Bradford determined to cultivate the friendship of the natives. 
He made frequent excursions among them, purchasing supplies of corn for the settlement. 
He was every where well received — and to this timely cultivation of friendly feelings 
•mong the tribes, is no doubt owing the preservation of the little colony at Plymouth. 

In the spring of 1623, Governor Bradford received a message from Massasoit, that he 
was sick ; upon which Mr. Wmslow was immediately sent to the sachem's wigwam, 
with cordials which contributed to his recovery. In return for this act of kindness on the 
part of the Governor, the irateiul chief disclosed a dangerous conspiracy* then inaeitaiion 
•mong the Indians for exterminating the colonists. As the only effectual method of 
fuppressing this conspiracy, Massasoit advised that the chief conspirators should be seized 
and put to death. He pointed out the individuals, and on the annual court day, 
(23d March,) the Governor submitted the Information he had received to the decii*ion of 
the whole company. It was at once resolved to follow Massasoit*s advice ; and Captain 
Staodlth, taking with him eight resolute men, departed on the first hostile expedition 
•gainst the savages. The manner in which he executed the trust confided to his charge, 
while it eould not be justified under ordinary circumstances, needs no apology, when we 
consider that an actual conspiracy existed, which, if not overthrown by some bold and 
decisive step, would have resulted in the annihilation of the colony. There it no doubt 
that the daring exploit of Siandish, inspiring the savages with terror, was the means of 
aaviog the little colony from the same fate which had already overtaken the English 
colony of Virginia. 

The scarcity which had borne so severely upon the settlers, was in part caused by 
(heir own neglect. For the firat two years after their arrival, they had labored in com' 
mon, and placed their productions in the common storehouse. The virtue of self-reliance 
was thus stifled, and the pilgrims were made to suffer keenly, before they discovered the 
impolicy of a community of goods. To stimulate industry by the hope of individual 
acquisition, it was agreed in the spring of 1623, that each family should plant for them- 
selves, on such ground as should be assigned to them by lot. After this, the Governor 
was no more under the necessity of trafficking with the Indians fur com — the homo 
aupply was sufficient. 

The original government of the colonists, as we have seen, was the compact agreed 
upon in the cabin of the Mayflower — the first essay In the civilized world to found a 
republican constitution of government. But this was designed to continue no longer than 
until a charter could be obtained from the King. As soon as the colonists knew of the 
establishment of the Council of New England,* they applied for a patent, which was 
granted to John Pierce, in trust for the company. But this man, whose avarice and 
ambition overpowered his sense of honor, when he saw that there was a pro«pect of succesa 
to the undertaking, solicited another patent, in the name of the Plymouth settlers, and 
obtained one of much greater extent, by which bis own personal aggrandizement would 
be secured. An overruling Providence, however, which sooner or later stamps disaster 
upon every scheme of iniquity, overwhelmed this adventurer in calamities, and he was at 
last compelled to assign his patent to others. 

In 1629, (January 13,) a patent was taken out in the name of <* William Bradford, his 
heirs, associates and assigns," which confirmed the title of the colonists to their lands, 
and empowered them to make laws not repugnant to the statutes of the realm. t When 
the numt>er of people was increased, and new townships had been^ erected, the general 
court, in 1640, requested Governor Bradford to surrender the patent into their hands. To 
this he promptly assented, and by a written instrument surrendered it to tliem, reserving 
only his proportion under a prior agreement. This was done in open court — and the 
patent was immediately re-delivered into his custody for safe keeping. 

During the early years of the settlement, at Plymouth, the IcKisLitlve, executive and 
Judicial power was exercised by the whole body of freemen in assembly. When Bradford 
was first chosen governor in 1621, the wealthy and influential Isaac Allerton was cho^n 
his tasUtant. In 1624, at the request of the Governor, the number of assistants was 

* Eaubliahad by Jaiaot 1., November 3, IGSM), wliila tha pilg rima were on their pasaa^; and atyled ** Tho 
Council eatahliahed at I'ljrmoutli, io the County of Devonahire, for the plantiof, ordarinf, and foverniog of 
New England la Amarica." 

t Thi* patent, aif ned by tha Earl of Warwick, as Praaidant of the Cooneil, is atill praiarvad In the olBee 
of tiM Aseotdsf at Flyiaoiitk 
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iDcreMcd to five, and in 1638, to seven; and in 1684, at his suggestion, the body of 
araistants were constituted a jtidtcial court, and finally l)ecame the supreme couK of the 
colony. The first assembly of representiitives in the colony, was in 1639, when two 
were present from each town, excepting Plymouth, which sent four. 

Such was the general esteem for Governor Bradford, and confidence in his integrity 
and capacity, that he was annually cliosen Governor as long as he lived, excepting during 
five years, when he was excused at his own request. Governor Winthrop, who speaks 
of the election of Winslow, in 1633, says, *' Mr. Bradford having been Governor now 
about ten years, now by importunity got off." ** If this appointment," said Governor 
Bradford, ** was any honor or benefit, others beside himself should partake of it; if it was 
a burden, others beside himself should help to bear it." When excused from serving in 
the office of governor, be was invariably choiien first on the list of as.<»istants, which gave 
him the rank of deputy governor. His influence was deservedly great during the whole 
of his life. 

In the autumn of 1656, the health of Governor Bradford began to decline, and aa the 
following winter and spring advanced, he became weaker, and sensible of his approaching 
dissolution, but was free from any acute illness until the beginning of May. He died on 
the 9th of May, 1657, in the 69lh year of his age, greatly lamented by the people not 
only of Plymouth, but of the neighboring colonies.* His faith endured to the last, and 
be died full of hope. *' God," said he, the evening before his death, *' has given me a 
pledge of my happiness in another world, and the first Truits of eternal glory." 

Governor Bradford, though not favored with a collegiate education, had through life so 
diligently applied his leisure to study, that he had, what is often of more advantage to the 
public man than a college diploma, a sound practical education. He had drawn deeply 
from that store*house oiall knowledge, the Book of books, worth all the rest in the world 
— and from it, he had gathered his rule of life, his system of laws, his maxims of govern* 
ment. By it, he knew how to judge of men, and how to guard against the evils which 
at tiroes threatened the community over which he was appointed to preside. He was a 
man of sound judgment, and tenacious memory. He read much, on subjects of history 
and philosophy; and in theology, there were few who could contend successfully in 
argument against him. He was well versed in the Greek, Latin and Hebrew languages, 
and is said to have spoken the French and Dutch with fluency. Such a man, surely, 
need not be called unlearned. In his capacity of chief magistrate, he was prudent, 
dignified, and firm. He allowed no one to trample on the laws, or disturb the peace of 
the colony; and was yet desirous to mingle clemency with justice. He had in some 
cases turbulent spirits to deal with. There were some men who had come to the new 
world, with motives far different from those which actuated the devoted followers of 
Clifton and Robinson. With such it often became the duty of Governor Bradford to deal. 
Where gentle reproof would reclaim the offender, it was administered ; but when that 
failed, and vigorous measures became necessary, they were unhesitatingly adopted. 

The first oSence punished in the colony, was that of John Billington, who was charged 
with contempt of the captain's lawful commands on board the Mayflower. He was tried 
by the whole company, and was sentenced to have his neck and heels tied together ; but 
on humbling himself, and craving panlon, he was released. This same Billington, how- 
ever, in 1680, waylaid and murdered one John Newcomen, for some affront, and was 
ti'ied and executed in October of that year. Governor Bradford says — *' We took all doe 
means about his trial ; he was found guilty, both by grand and petit jury ; and we took 
advice of Mr. Winthrop and others, the ablest gentlemen in the Massachusetts Bay, who 
all concurred witli us, that he ought to die, and the land be purged from blood." f 

* HabbsTd Mjra, " be wai the my prop and glory of Plymouth Colonv dorinf si) the whole aeriee of 
ehaofet that peMed over It.^* A marble mooamenl erected on Burial Hillin Plymouth, in 18SB, marks the 
spcft where the remaini uf Governor Bradford, and of hia ion Major Bradford were interred. 

t A prior execution for felony, took place at WeRBatfuiaet, (Weymouth,) in IG39. Thia rival settlement, 
eomroeooed at that place under the aospicea of Thomas Weatf»o, a London merchant, was compoaed in 
part of outeasU and profligates, who being soon reduced to a state of starvation, eommeooed thieving 
among the Indians. They complained to the governor of Plymouth, and at length became so esasperatira 
by repeated outrages, that the authorities were obligei! to interfere in earnest, to appease the Indians, and 
one of tlie most nolo? iuus oflenders was arrested and hung. A waggish report became current soon after, 
that the real offender was spared, and that a poor decrepid old man, who could no longer be of service to 
the colony, waa hung in his stead. ^ Upon this story," savs Hubbard, ** the merry gentleman that wrote 
the poem called JbidihraSf did, in bis poetical fancy, make >o much sport.** Vide Uudibras, Part XL 
canto 8. 

** Our brethren of New England use 
Choice malefactors to excuse. 
And hang the guiltless in their stead. 
Of whom the churches have less need,** dbe. 

Hubbard seriously undertakes to contradict the storv, and yet does so with a qualification, that would 
not have deprived the poet of an illusion so congenial to his purpose; for he admits that " It is possible, 
tliat jostiea might be exaeoted, not on him that most deserved it, Irat on him that could bast bs spartd, or 

TOL. ZIT. 21 
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When the hypocritical John Lyford undertook to impose himself upon the coloniele, as 
a preacher of the gospel, and conspired with the factioua and ambitious Otdhani to over« 
throw the governiueot of ihe colony. Governor Bradford's suspicions were first aroused, 
by the marked servility of their conduct. He had admitted these men to the councils of 
the colony, and treated them with high consideration, while they were plotting mischief, 
and concocting falsehoods against the government. Governor Bradford, narrowly 
watching their proceedings, at the very moment when they had got their letters on board 
a vessel just ready to sail, and as they supposed had successfully arranged the scheme 
which was to place them at the head of the colony — took the decided step which exposed 
their perfidy. He intercepted their letters, and on opening them, found them filled with 
the most base and groundless accusations against both church and state in the new colony. 
These men, unaware of the secret in possession of the governor, soon began to assume 
new airs. Oldham became obstreperous, and derided tt^ authorities ; while Lyford, io 
open defiance of the government, set up a separate meeting on the Lord's day, andl 
attempted to administer the sacrament. Governor Bradford was shocked at these pro- 
ceedings, and summoned a court of the whole company. He now charged Lyford and 
Oldham with plotting the overthrow of the colony, and with having sent home the most 
cruel and unmanly accusations against rulers and people. They boldly denied the charge, 
and required the proof— Governor Bradford then rose and addressed them, before ue 
assembly, on the origin and objects of the pilgrims in coming to tlie New World- 
adverting with great feeling and emphasis to the perfidy of those who, having since 
arrived and shared the hospitality and privileges of the little community, were now 
engaged in plotting their destruction. Lyford persisted in denying the charge. On this 
the governor, who could refrsin no longer, produced the letters, which estabifehed the 
overwhelming truth of the accusations he had made. The offenders were forthwith tried, 
convicted, made a full confession of their crime, and were expelled the plantation. 
Oldham returning in March, 1626| without leave of the authorities, and conducting 
himself in a rude and disorderly manner, was arrested and punished. He was compelled 
to run the gauntlet through a double file of armed men, each man being ordered to give 
him a blow as he passed with the but end of his musket, saying at the same time, ** Go! 
and mend your manners." 

The first duel which took place in this country, was between two servants of Stephen 
Hopkins. They fought with sword and dagger, and were both slightly wounded.-«-They 
were arraigned for the offence, on the I8th June, 1621, before the governor and company 
for trial, and were sentenced to have their heads and feet lied together, and to remain in 
that position for twenty-four hours. After an hour's endurance of this punishment, these 
men of valor begged for a release, and the governor set them at liberty. 

Governor Bradford was twice married. His first wife was Dorothy May, who came 
with him in the Mayflower, and on the 18ih December, 1(i20, accidentally fell from the 
vessel into the sea, and was drowned. By her Mr. Bradford had one son, John, who 
lived at Duxbury in 1662, and of whom there is only the traditionary account that he 
feri»hed at sea. The maiden name of the governor's second wife, was Alice Carpenter, 
a lady of extraordinary capacity and worth. It is said that an early attachment existed 
between Mr. Bradford and this lady, and that their marriage was prevented by her 
parents, on account of his inferior circumstances and rank. Being now a widower. 
Governor Bradford, by letters to England, made overtures of marriage to Mrs. Soutbworth, 
who was then a widow. She accepted his proposal, and with a generous resolution, she 
embarked in 1623, to meet her intended partner, well knowing that he could not well 
leave his responsible station in the new settlement. Her two sons, Thomas and Conatant 
Soutbworth, the youngest of whom was only six years of age, came over with her, and 
she brought a handsome estate into the country. Her marriage with Governor Bradford 
took place on the 14th August, 162.S. She died in March, 1670, aged 80 years. Their 
children were, I. William, born I7th June, 1624, representative in 1657, assistant in 1668, 
and depvty governor of Plymouth colony for many years. He was chief military com- 
mander, had the title of major, and was an active officer in Philip's war. He was one 
of the council of Andres in 1687. He had three wives, and as appears by his will, dated 
29th January, 1708, left nine sons and six daughters — a noble legacy for a new territory. 
He died 20th February, 1703, aged 79. 2. Mercy, the only daughter of Governor Bradford, 
married Beniamin Vermaes, of whom I find no other notice than that he was admitted a 
freeman, IStli May, 1642. 3. Joseph, who married a daughter of the Rev. Peter Hobart, 
of Hingham, lived near Jones's river in Plymouth, and died 10th July, 1716, in the 85lb 
year of his age.* 

who wat not likolj to live long, if he had boon let alone." Thii etorjr was first put in cireulatioa bv 
Thomai Morton, author of tho "New Rngliih Canaan;" hot he naentioni ihe fact only at a pronoial, 
which wan not agreed to, and adds that the guilty man, in fact, was the one who wos finally executed. 

* A grand-daughter of hie married a Waters, of Sharon, and one of her deecendantt, Am Watsrs, ef 
BtooghtoD, posietMs the Governor's familj Bible, ptioied 1593, which coolaius the fonUjr record. 
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The mnie of Bradford, hts long been dlittngvighed in the annalt of New England. 
Col. (•amaliel Bradford, a distinguished soldier in the French wnra under Shirley and 
Peppereli, and commander of a regiment during the revolution, was great-great-grandson 
of Governor Bradford. He was the father of the Hon. Alden Bradford, late SecreUry of 
tlie Commonwealth of Massachusetu, and author of some highly valuable publicatioat 
Uluatnting the hjacory of New England. 

SIMON BRADSTREET. 
[Govanor of MaMaehasstto, from 1679 to 1086, Kod ftom 1689 1« 1699.] 

SiMow Bradstakbt was a native of Horbliog, a small village near Folkingham, in 
Liooolnshire, England, where he was born in March, 1603. His father was a non- 
cooformiat, and preached at Middleborough, in Zealand. The son was entered at the 
grammar school, where be continued until the death of his father, in 1617. He was soon 
aficrwards taken into the family of the Earl of Lincoln, in which he remained about eight 

2eara, under the diraction of Thomas Dudley, holding several offices at different perioda 
I the household of the Earl. His capacity, and the desire which his father had expressed 
to give his son an education, induced Dr. Preston, an intimate friend of the elder 
Bradatreet, to interest himself in behalf of the son. He was thereupon entered at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge« in the capacity of governor to the young Lord Rich» 
son of the Earl of Warwick. This young nobleman, however, did not come to the 
university; and a brother of the Earl of Lincoln, of rather idle and dissipated habits, beioff 
then in college, and claiming too much of the time and attention of Bradstreet, he left 
the institution after about a year, and returned to the Earl of Lincoln. Mr. Dudley being 
now about to remove to New England, bis post of steward in the household of the Ean 
was conferred on Bradstreet. He was afterwards steward to the aged Countess of 
Warwick, and here became acquainted with Anne, daughter of Thomaa Dudley, whom 
be married, in 1628. This connection induced him to join the company of Winthrop, 
Dudley, Sallonstall, Endicott, and othen, who were then about to embark for New 
England. In March, 1630, he became associated with the company of culonlsts ; and, 
embarking with his family, arrived at Salem in June following. He waa at the first 
court held at Charieatown, 23d August, 1630, and was there elected secretary of the 
colony, and remained in office until 1644. He is named as the seventh member who 
joined in forming the first Congregational church of Charlestown and Boston. 

In the apring of 1681, Mr. Bradstreet removed to Cambridge, and was one of the 
earliest aettlera of that town. He resided, with Dudley, Saltonstall, and others, for a time» 
at Ipawich, between 1636 and 1644, and allerwarda removed to Andover, where he 
became one of the firat plantera of that town, in 1648. 

Among those who were banished from Massachusetts, on account of their Antinomiaa 
principlea, was Captain John Underbill, who settled at Dover, New Hampshire, and, on 
the ezpulsiou of Burdet, was chosen ** governor " of that town. He was himself an 
enthusiast of bad character, and introduced Hansard Knollys, an Antinomian Baptist, to 
the ministry there. Knollys busied bimseff in caluniinating the Massachusetts settlera« 
and soon raised up a strong party in opposition. Thomas Larkham, a zealous churchman^ 
finom England, headed this new party. One party dealt out bulls and excommunications; 
and the other imposed fines and penalties ; until the little settlement became a theatre of 
liots, assaults and general disorder. The government of Massachusetts, which had 
always had an eye upon the eastern settlements, now thought it time to interfere ; and 
Mr. Bradstreet, Hngh Peters, and Samuel Dalton, were appointed commissionera to 
inquire into the difficulties at Dover, and attempt a reconciliation. These peace makera 
travelled there oa foot, and having ascertained that both parties were in fault, succeeded 
in adjusting the feud, by persuading one party to remit its fines and penalties ; and the 
other to annul its censures and excommunications. 

When, in the year 1648, the New England Colonies formed their memorable confed- 
eration, or union for mutual protection and defence, Mr. Bradstreet was one of the com- 
■issionera on the part of the Massachusetts colony, and took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings.* The records of that period, in all the public affairs of the colony, show how 
diligent and useful he was as a public officer, through all the changes of the infant com- 
moowealth. As one of the most active magistrates^ he was noted aa rarely ever absent 



• Governor Wiathrop, In noticinf tho leleetion made by the depatiei for thii important lervicD, calli 
•*lh« ehoofinf one of ihnjounfer magiitraiei (Brad»ireei) a jreat error," although he pronounces him to 
be **a very able man.'* Ttie reason probably was, that Mr. Bradstreet was '^an eastern man," being at 
that time a raaident of Ipswich : for he was one of the original assistants, aod bad been foarteon tiaiee j»> 
aJsetad u thai oftca, alUMagh ka was now but forty jeaxa of ago. 
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from hie pott; and in hif capacity of aecretary of the colooy, his papers bore the maite 
of a clerkly liand, and of a mind so well trained in matters of law, and legislation, that 
he is spoken of by the learned editor of Winthrop, as having been *' bred to the bar." 

Mr. firadstreet, although a strict Puritan in faith, and as decidedly opposed " to all 
heresy and schi«m," as his austere relative Dudley, was endowed with a ditkrwA 
temper; and for the sake of peace, or with the hope oif reformation, could more readily 
excuse an oflender. He seems to have been imbued with a spirit more gentle, and to 
have been influenced by a better idea of religious freedom, than some of his associatea in 
the colony. While the Antinomian controversy was pending, he seems to have been 
inclined to more moderate measures than the exasperated magistrates and elders. Wheo 
Anne Hutchinson was arraigned, before Governor Wimhrop, and during two days, in 
presence of the whole authority in church and state unttc<l, maintained her ground with 
a self-possession and ability that came near carrying some of the judges in her favor, as 
her arguments already had convinced a majority of the Boston church, — Mr. Bradstreet 
was for persuasion, rather than force. He remarked to Mrs. Hutchinson, that she ought 
to forbear her meetings, because they gave oflence ; and when she interposed a plea of 
conscience, he replied that he waa not ap^ainst all women's meetings, and even consMered 
them to be lawful, but still thought they shook! be avoided, as matters disturbing the 
public peace. 

The rigorous discipline which the churches and magistrates enforced at this period, 
caused many to be publicly arraigned and punished, for oflences, which wouM at this day 
be deemed trivial and insignificant. To speak evil of rulers, was an offence, and there were 
numerous occasions on which^ this breach of order was punished with severity. Mr. 
Bradstreet, on occasions of this description, frequently took ground in favor of freedom of 
apeech, and voted. In opposition to the majority of magistrates, against presentments and 
fines '* for words spoken in contempt of government." 

In the same spirit, which was in advance of the age, when the witchcraft delusloo 
overspread the colony, he discountenanced the excesses into which the government waa 
betrayed. Brattle, in his account of this deluston, makes honorable mention of ** the few 
men of understanding, judgment and piety, inferior to few if any in New England, that 
do utterly condemn the proceedings, and do freely deliver their judgment that these 
methods will utterly ruin and undo poor New England." Among the first of these he 
names Mr. Bradstreet. 

In 1650, Mr. firadstreet was one of the commissioners assembled at Hartford, to deter* 
mine the long controverted boundary line between the Dutch Colony of New Amsterdam 
(New York) and the English Colony of New Haven. 

The settlements which had been made at York and Kittery, in Maine, under granta 
from Gorges, early attracted the notice of the government of Massachusetts. They 
claimed the territory on the Piscataqua, as contained within the l>ounds of their charter. 
In 1651, availing themselves of the advantages presented by the dissensfons among the 
people of those settlements, the government of Massachusetts appointed Mr. Bradatreet 
one of the commissioners to treat with the disaffected at York and Kittery about coming 
under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. In the following year, matters had been so far 
matured, that on Mr. Bradstreet's again appearing at Kittery, and summoning the 
inhabitants to come in and acknowledge their subjection to Massachusetts, they resolved 
to surrender, and signed an instrument of submission, which was soon after followed by 
a similar submission of the people of York, Saco, Wells, &c. 

In June, 1654, we find Mr. Bradstreet active in a meeting at Ipswich, on the subject 
of preparing a refutation of certain calumnies, which had been forwarded to the Protector 
Cromwell, against the general court of Massachusetts. 

It was some months after the restoration of Charles II. became known, before he waa 
proclaimed in Massachusetts; although a loyal address was voted and forwarded, in 
becember, 1660. The colonists were alarmed as to the consequences of these great 
revolutions in the parent State ; and sinister reports of evil for a time kept the people in 
a state of feverish anxiety. In May, 1661, the state of public affairs was brought before 
the general court, and Mr. Bradstreet was placed at the head of a committee ** to consMer 
and debate such matters touching their patent, rights, and privileges, and duty to his 
Majesty, as should to them seem proper." This committee, after grave deltberatfon, 
emtxxlied their report in an able state paper, drawn up by Mr. Bradstreet, and adopted 
by the general court in special session, 10th June, 1661. This report (which is published 
In Hutch. Ma98.) declares in emphatic terms the rights and liberties of the colony, under 
the charter, followed by a declaration of allegiance, loyalty and duty to the King. 

The Massachusetts address to the King met a favorable reception, notwithiitanding 
strong represeniations had been forwarded against the colony, growing out of the perse- 
cutions of the Quakers, and other rieorous measures. The royal mandamus soon after 
put an end to this persecution ; and Massachusetts was summoned to answer complaints 
made against the government of the colooy. In this emergency, Mr. firadstreet and 
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Mr. Norton were ditpatched to Eagtand. Tbej met wHh a faTorable reeeptioii at court, 
and in anewer to the addrcM and petition of MuMchuaetts, they were intrusted with a 
letter from the King, which promised a full pardon of political oflences, and a oonfirroalioQ 
of the ancient privileges of the eolony, but coapied with such conditions as created at 
OOC6, in the midst of the general rejoicing at the prospect of peace, a deep gloom 
throughout the colony. The requisitions of the King, in this instance, were in the 
highest degree tolerant and enlightened, far beyond the scope of most of the acts of hie 
reign. Bradstreet and Norton understood tlie matter in this light, and so it was considered 
by the best friends of the colony in England. But the general court looked upon the 
King's letter as requiring a surrender of their rights, which they determined not hastily 
to assent to. The agents, who were supposed to have made unnecessary concessions, were 
BOW loaded with reproaches, and evils which it could not have been in their power to avert, 
were bid to their charge. Mr. Norton, a faithful and honest man, who went reluctantly upon 
the embassy, could not bear up under the general reproach ; but Mr. Bradstreet, conscioos 
that he had in no way compromitted the honor or rights of the colony, steadily defended 
his course, and advocated a dutiful compliance with the requisitions of the King, as the 
best and only safe course. When the royal oommissionerB arrived in 1665, Mr. Bradstreet 
was one of the few who counselled a quiet compliance, and protested against the decla- 
ration of the general court drawn up in answer to the demands of the commissioners. 
The sturdy democracy of the Puritans, however, forbade their yielding an iota of what 
they conceived to be their chartered privileges; and they not only denounced the 

Jroceediogs of the commissioners, but prohibited any one from abetting or aiding them, 
f the course advised by Mr. Bradstreet might have been, under the circumstances, the 
more prudent and politic, that adopted by the colony was in fact more noble, and better 
becoming a community of freemen. 

In 1673, Mr. Bradstreet was chosen deputy governor, and continued in that ofiBce 
under repeated elections, until the death of Governor Leverett, in 1679. In May of that 
year, be was first chosen governor, at the age of seventy-six years, having previously 
been chosen an assistant for fifty years in succession. He was annually re-elected 
governor, until May, 1686, when the charter was dissolved, and Dudley commenced his 
adraiolBtratioo as president of New England. 

The tyranny or Andros, which followed the iron rule of Dudley, bringing with it the 
most gloomy forebodings as to the future, nerved the arms of the people and knit their 
hearts in unison for ultimate resistance. The venerable Bradstreet, though verging upon 
ninety years of age, was consulted by the people, and gave his advice ps the Nestor of 
New England. In a letter which Hutchinson has preserved, on the subject of the 
arbitrary seizure of lands, and contempt of title deeds, by Andros, Governor Bradstreet 
states with admirable clearness his opinion of the case. 

When the people of Boston, on the 18th April, 168®, rose in arms, and the inhabitants 
from the surrounding country flocked in to the assistance of their brethren of the capital, 
Mr. Bradstreet and fourteen of the magistrates of 1686, addressed a message to Andros, in 
the name of the people, demanding of him, an immediate surrender of the government 
and fortificatwns. The governor with hb council resbted, and withdrew to the fort. 
** Just then, (says the eloquent Bancroft) the last governor of the colony, in ofiBce when 
the charter was abrogated, Simon Bradstreet, glorious with the dignity of fourscore years 
and seven, one of the early emigrants, a magistrate in 16S0, whose experience connected 
the oldest generation with the new, drew near the town-house, and was received by a 
great shout from the freemen. The old magistrates were reinittated, as a council of 
■afety ; the whole town rose in arms, ' with the most unanimous resolution that ever 
Inspired a people;' and a declaration, read from the balcony, defended the insurrection, 
as a duty to God and the country. * W« commit our enterprise.' it is added, * to Him 
who hears the cry of the oppressed, and advise all our neighbors, tor whom we have thus 
ventured ourselves, to joyn with us in prayers and all just actions for the defence of the 
bnd.' On Charlestown side, a tboopand soldiers crowded together ; and the multitude 
would have been larger if needed. The governor, vainly attempting to escape to the frigate, 
was, with his creatures, compelled to seek protection by submission ; through the streets 
where he had first displayed his scarlet coat and arbitrary commission, he and his fellows 
were marched to the town-house, and thence to prison. All the cry was sgainst Andros and 
Randolph. The castle was taken; the frigate was mastered ; the fortifications occupied." 
The people voted to re-assume the old charter; representatives were chosen; and 
Massachuftetts again assembled in general court, calling Bradstreet to the chair of state. 

Mr. Bradstreet was annually re-elected Governor of Massachusetts, and of New 
Hampshire, under the union of those provinces, until the arrival of Sir William Phlpps, 
in May, 1692, with a charter, which deprived the people of the right of choosing their 
chief magistrate. In this charter he was named as senior counsellor. But the venerable 
old man, after more than half a century of public service, now retired from office, and 
ehwed hb e? entful career at Silem, on the 27th March, 1607, in the 96th year of hb age. 
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Hb great age is afiributcd by Mather to his temperate bablte of Ufe. The iosaiptioa 
upon bis lomb ia the ancient burial place at Salem, is as follovrt : 

SIMOlf BRADSTREETy 

Aniiiger, ex ordine Senatorit, in eolonia MaMaeliuMttMiti tb anno 1630, asqat ad aanuni 1673. Dviode 
ad anniira 1679, Viee^ttbernator, Deniqna ad annam 1668, ejoadcin cokmitt, eomonQnl at eoattaoti 
popnli aoffVafio, Oohernator. Vlr, jiidleio Lynceario preditut: quem nae namna, Me honof allaxit. 
Bagio author itatem, at popnli libertatein, nqoa lanea libravh. Rellfiono oerdatoa, Tita ioooeaiia, 
maodam at vicit, et daseniit. Vff die Hartil, A. D. 1697. Annoq. Oaliel. 9t iz. at JEt. 94. 

Governor Bredstreet had eight ehildren by his first wife, Anne, daughter of OoTemor 
Dudley. She died 16th September, 1672, at llie age of 60 years. •* She is," says Savage* 
** the most distinguished of the early matrons of our land by her literary powers.*' A 
volume of her poems was published in 1678. 



BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

rOUflDATION AZVD EAHLT BISTORT. 

In the year 1450, Pope Nicholas V. issued a papal edict or boll, establishinif 
9l siudium generale, or University in Glasgow. It appears that James II., then 
King of Scotland, had applied for this grant. The privilege of acting as teach- 
ers and regents in all the seats of general study, throughout the Catholic church, 
was bestowed by apostolical authority on tlie graduates of the University of 
Glasgow, along with all other liberties, immunities and honors, enjoyed by the 
masters, doctors, and students in the University of Bologna. The Archbishopa 
of Glasgow, were to be chancellors. The object of the institution is declared 
to be the extension of the Catholic faith, the promotion of virtue, and the culti- 
vation of the understanding, by the stady of theology, canon and civil law, the 
liberal arts and every other lawful faculty. 

In a royal letter or charter of James II., dated April 20, 1453, the rectors, 
deans of faculties, procurators, regents, masters and scholars, are declared to be 
in all time coming under his Majesty's protection, exempted from taxation, etc. 
In the same year, bishop TurnbuU granted various privileges to the University, 
and authorized the rector, doctors, masters, etc. to execute various functions. 
These privileges were extended to the beadles, servants, writers, stationers, 
and their wives, children and domestics, all were to be exempted from every 
description of tribute, imposition, or burden within the city. In 1461, bishop 
Muirhead confirmed and extended the powers of the rector in civil and criminal 
causes. In none of the charters, or letters of privilege prior to the Reformation, 
is there any distinct trace of the constitution of the University. It seems at 
first to have been altogether unendowed, and unprovided with buildings. In 
1459-60, Lord Hamilton gave to the principal and other regents a tenement 
with four acres of land. In the title of the deed, they were bound solemnly to 
commemorate Lord Hamilton and lady Euphemia, bis vrife^as the founders of ihe 
college. Two sets of records are preserved, commencing with the origin of 
the University, one extending from 1451 to 1558 ; the other from 1451 to 1555. 
Eighteen years after the Reformation in Scotland, the whole rental of the 
University did not exceed £300 Scots, or £25 sterling. In 1563, Q,ueen Mary 
made provision for five bursars, viz. the manse and church of the blackfriars, 13 
acres of land adjoining the city, and ten boils of meal. In 1572, the Soots 
parliament confirmed a charter granted by the town of Glasgow, conveying to 
the University certain properties and rents. In this deed, the provost and 
magistrates endowed and founded anew what they call collegium noatrum, for 
the support of fifteen persons, viz., a professor of theology, to be principal or 
provost of the college, and two other regents or teachers of philosophy, with 
twelve poor students. The regents were allowed to marry, which was not then 
the practice in any other college, but not to have their wives within the walls 
of the college. The twelve poor scholars were nominated by the magistrates 
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and town council of Glugow. The whole fifteen were required to subscribe 
the confession of faith. 

In 1577, James VI. new modelled the constitution, and made a very consid- 
erable addition to the revenue. The new charter was called nova trtciioy which 
much enlarged the privileges of the University. In 1581 a fourth regent was 
added, who took charge of the Greek department. A new body of statutes^ 
conformable to James's charter, was framed. Various minute regulations were 
made, arranging Uie course of studies, prescribing the duties of the officers, 
and ordaining very specific rules in relation to character and conduct. In 1602, 
James VI. appointed certain commissioners for quieting the debates between the 
magistrates of Glasgow and the masters of the college. A committee of 
visitation appointed by the general assembly in 1639, and renewed in subsequent 
years, introduced a number of important innovations. In 1640, a class of 
humanity was recognized, in which besides grammatical instruction, a compen- 
dium of history was to be taught A separate professorship of divinity was 
instituted, and in 1642, an additional professorship of divinity was established. 

During the whole of that century, at all the Universities of Scotland, the 
teachers of philosophy, with very few exceptions, were youn? men, who had 
lust finished their academical studies, and who were destined for the church* 
The course of study, which it was their duty to conduct, was calculated to form 
very severe habits of study, and to give them great facility both in writing and 
speaking. The Universities had the advantage of their services during the 
vigor or life, when they were unencumbered by domestic cares, and when thev 
felt how much their reputation and interest depended on the exertions which 
they made. 

In the visitation of 1642, strict regulations were made with regard to the study 
of Greek and Latin. The parliamentary visitation of 1690 introduced many 
regulations, applicable to all the Universities. 

COLLEOE BDILDINGS, MUSEUM, LIBRART, ETC. 

The several edifices are in general well adapted to the purposes for which 
they were constructed. Some buildings were commenced in 1458. They were 
wholly incompetent, however, till after 1630, when a subscription was obtained 
for this object. Large sums of money were bequeathed by different individuals 
in 1617, 1619, 1641, and 1645, which were applied to the construction and 
repair of the edifices. 

Houses for the principal and two professors of divinity were built between 
1640 and 1660. There are now fourteen houses of this description kept in 
repair out of the genera] funds of the college. These houses are all appropriated 
to members of the faculty of the college, in distinction from the University 
professors; and when any professor dies, the next in seniority has the choice of 
the house ; so that when a vacancy occurs, there may be sometimes a great 
number of removals. The houses of the principal and professor of divinity alone 
are fixed. 

There are no apartments in college for the nse of students. A splendid 
addition to the college edifices was made some years ago, in consequence of 
the will of Dr. William Hunter of London, dated July 31, 1781. Besides a 
moat valuable collection of books, MSS, anatomical preparations, pictures, coins^ 
specimens of natural history, and curiosities, Dr. Hunter left about £8,000 for 
the erection of a building for their preservation. The capital and balance in 
1805 amounted to £10,58:3; and after paying for the building, repairs, improve- 
ments, salaries, annuities and other charges, the residue of the capital is nearly 
£2,300. Mr. Robert Hamilton, who died in 1799, gave a valuable inheritance 
to the college. The amount of principal and interest paid in 1823 was £11,442, 
Ids. likL and it was almost entirely expended on the new edifices, which bear 
the name of the Hamilton buildings. Of the Hunter museum, the principal and 
thirteen professors are trustees. The number of annual visitors in 1830 was 
about 4,000. An astronomical observatory has existed since 1757; but for a 
great number of years, owing to the increased smoke in that quarter of the 
town, it has been of no use. The instruments are said to be valuable. There 
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mre excellent collections of apparatus for mathematical, philosophical, and 
chemical experiments. 

In the year 1475, John Laing, bishop of Glasgow, gave to the University, for 
the use of the regents, one lar^e volume in parchment, containing most of the 
works of Aristotle, and another in paper, consisting of commentaries or questions 
on these works. This was the foundation of the University library. Among 
the principal contributors to the library have been Andrew Hay, George 
Buchanan, Alexander Boyd, Oliver Cromwell, James Boyd, and especially 
Zachary Boyd, whose donations amounted to £20,000 Scots. In 1830, tlie library 
contained more than 30,000 volumes. It has increased considerably since that 
date. Every student applying for the use of the library, must deposite £1 as a 
security against injury or loss. No books with valuable plates, and no romances, 
novels, plays or tales are lent to students. Six curators are chosen annually 
from the body of professors. 

I.18T OF OFFICERS. 

£itctedm EitcUfrs, 

Chancellor, J^mtSf Duke of Montrose, 1837 Seaaie. 

Vke Chancellor, The Principal, 1823 The Chancellor. 

Rector, Rt Hon. Sir J. R. Graham, Bt. 1838 Mairicolat members, Univ. 

Dettft of FaatUie; K. Fiiilay , of Catile Toward, 1839 Senate. 

Princtpal, Duncan Macfarlan, D. D. 1823 Crown. 

Keeper ofthf Museum, W. Cooper, M. D. 
Librarian, William Park, M. A. 
Factor, Laurence Hill, LL. B. 
Becrelary, William Meikleham, LL. B. 

The chancellor is elected for life. The prevailing opinion among the pro- 
fessors is, that be is merely an officer of dignity, without possessing any direct 
authority, superintendence or control. By the original deeds of foundation, 
however, his power was intended to be very extensive. He has the power of 
deputing the vice chancellor. The practice has long been to nominate the 
principal to this office ; but the chancellor is not restricted. 

The office next to that of the chancellor in dignity is that of rector. In 
ancient times, this trust was alwavs filled by clergymen. This practice appears 
to have been invariably followed till 1630, when John Boyle, commissary of 
Glasgow, was appointed. In 1717, for the first time, a commission of royal 
visitation ordered that the rector should not be a minister, or bear any other 
office in the University. By the statutes, the rector is an annual magistrate, 
but it has long been customary to re-elect the same individual at the second 
time ; and there have been but two deviations from this practice for more than 
sixty years. Among the recent rectors have been Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Brougham, and Thomas Campbell. The vice-rector, by ancient ststute, and 
long usage, enjoys the full power of the rector, during his absence, with the 
exception of the visitational power given to the rector, or by particular deeds, in 
which there is no mention made of vice-rector. The dean of faculties is elected 
annually on the first of May. Since 1772, it has been understood to be his 
duty, in concert with the rector and the minister of the city of Glasgow, to see 
that all things in the college be rightly administered, and particularly to 
examine the accounts of the administration of the revenue. The duties of these 
visitors, are not, however, practically exercised. The questor is a nominal 
officer, not now chosen. The factor has a salary of about £180, collects the 
revenue, pays the expenses, and keeps accounts of every article to the satisfac- 
tion of the faculty. 

The senatus academicus at Glasgow consists of the rector, the dean, the 
principal, thirteen professors of the college, and five regtus professors. The 
rector and dean do not attend on ordinary occasions, and the administration of 
the affairs of the Unwersiiy is, therefore, chiefly in the hands of the same 
individuals who conduct the business of the college. The faculty is composed 
of the principal and thirteen professors. The comitia includes all die professors, 
all the matriculated students, the dean, the principal and the rector. The 
ordinary academical discipline is administered by the principal and &we pro* 
feasors. 
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Id the original foundation, the fsculties of theolo^, ctnon kir, civil Uir ind 
BTti *re expresily enumerated. Medicine aeitmusic were, kIbo, included. For 
B tang period, there seems to hnve been scircely an; teaching except in art*. 
The s«Iaries are u given in 1830, and are exclusive of hcusea. 
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The prineipal is the faesd of the college, and he presides in all meetings of 
the Faculty, whether for ordinary biiainesa, or for discipline; but he does not 
consider himself entitled to decide any thing of his own personal authurit]^. 
His salary \» £455. Ue does not teach any cissa, or give any course of lectures. 
He does not visit or examine the students ofany of the classes. From 1577 to 
near 1650, he was the sole profcsaur of divinity. The present principal is 
miniater of the hiich church end north parish of Glasgow, 

The business of the aludents in the hunianitg [Latin] class is to read some of 
the best and purest Latin authors, and to answer questions (suggested by the 
leaaons) in philology, history and geography. They are also regularly exerci«ed 
in writing Latin both prose and verse; and to the [its t division, a lecture is 
delivered twice a week on Roman antiquiiiea, end three times a week on 
Tacitus, Juvenal, Persiua, etc. Several prizes are given in tills class. Many 
of those, who leave the cleea elter a single session, never resume the study of 
Litio, ae there are few motives in Scotland to ensure the attainment of profi- 
ciency in any considerable proportion of those who attempt the study of classical 
literataie. Of the course of instruction adopted by the present professor of 
Grttk, we know nothing. The late eminent professor, Sir Daniel G. Ssndford, 
taught two public classes, and one private class. The junior class wsa taught 
by exsmination and elucidation of the lectures on lessons prescribed. The 
senior class were taught nearly in the aame manner. All the exerciaes of each 
class were strictly reviewed end publicly criticised by the profeaaor on 
Saturday. About £8 are annually given for prizes in the humanity class, and 
£33 in the Greek. 

Mr. Buchanan, the professor of Zone and iUffortc, continues the system of 
bis venerable predecessor. Professor Jardine, (as described in his " Outlines of 
a Philosophical Education,") with such alterations as hia own experience has 
suggested. Much ia done in this class by the preparation of essays. Towards 
the end of the session, the esanya ere occssionslly thirty or forty pnges long, 
■ome even 100 pages. These ere privately criticised by the professor. The 
shorter ones are read by the writers to the class. In the Moral PhUoiophy or 
Elhie class, the stodenls read portions of some of the metaphysical or ethical 
wnlings of ancient philosophers, and of Bacon's Novum Organum. Five bonra 
are employed in the week in lecturing, and six in examination and exerciaea. 
Morals ia considered as the chief business of the clsss, though some attention 
bos been given to political economy, especially when Dr. Adam Smitb woa 
professor. A very valuable class-library is possessed. 

Of the existing eoodition of the Mathematical cleea we have no infornietion, 
TJw Ute profenor Milleif itated, tbal tuuallj near oiw third put of Uw wbolo 
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number of stadenta who enter the Natural Philosophy class, are in a great 
degree ignorant of the elementary branches of mathematics. In the ^atunU 
Philosophy class, seven hours are employed in the week, in lecturing, and four, 
in examination. Every student i|f obliged to return three exercises in the week, 
or to account to the professor for*not doing so. Prizes, (all determined by the 
students themselves,) are given for general ability and eminence in writing out 
exercises. The condition of the professorship of JSTatural History, up to the 
assumption of its duties by Dr^^Couper, was not prosperous. Attendance was 
not imperative on any order of 'students, and the salary was quite insufficient* 
Dr. J. P. Nichol, the professor of Practical Astronomy, engages in bis labors 
with great zeal and intelligence. His recent work on the subject is very 
popular. From a notice of the late meeting of the British association, we 
perceive that ho has an observatory in operation. The parliamentary commis- 
sioners, in 1830, pronounced the professorship a mere sinecure. 

In the Divinily (ilass, the students are distributed into the regtdar and the 
occasional. Of those who are regular the first year, only about twenty-four at 
an average continue regular through the course of four years. It was the 
opinion of Dr. Macgill, (who died in 1840,) that partial attendance ought not to 
be permitted, at least to the extent which is at present allowed by the church. 
The class of Ecclesiastical History has attended, IsL to Jewish antiquities, 2d. 
to the history of the Christian church, 3d. the history of the church of Scotland 
till the Reformation. Under the late professor of Oriental languages. Dr. Gibb, 
all the students were required to be furnished with copies of the Old Testament 
in the original and with Parkhurst*s Hebrew Lexicon. Those parts of the Old 
Testament, which are written in Chaldee, were not read in the class, because 
the students had no dictionary for that tongue. Oriental studies have never 
flourished in Scotland. 

The professor of Lata teaches two classes, one in Roman law and one ia 
Scottish. No previous course of study is necessary for attending on his lectures. 
A great proportion of the class consists of clerks and apprentices of the faculty 
of procurators in Glasgow. 

The medical faculty at Glasgow has now a distinguished reputation. Dr. 
Jeifray, professor of Anatomy, has had a class of 350 members. Dr. Thomson, 
the professor of Chemistry, has long enjoyed the highest reputation. He uses 
no text-book, but follows, for the most part, his own published system of 
chemistry in four volumes octavo, which in 1830, had passed through six editions. 
He has always been in the habit of examining, and conceives it to be a very 
important part of his duty, fully as valuable as the lectures. During ten months 
of the year, he teaches all who wish to become practical chemists. Such as are 
interested in the pursuit continue in the laboratory till they become expert 
chemists. Since the appointment of Dr. Burns, to the professorship of Surgery 
in 1815, the number of students has increased from 44 to 219. ^ Dr, Hooker, 
the regius professor of Botany, is not connected with any of the branches of the 
medical profession ; but his eminence in his own department of study is univer- 
sally acknowledged by men of science, not only in Britain, but in every part of 
the world." The botanic garden was established originally by private subscrip- 
tion. The college and the government subscribed each £2,000. The annual 
expense is about £600. Dr. Hooker's whole emoluments are under £300, 
'including the class fees. His expenditure for books sometimes exceeds his 
income. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The session at Glasgow begins on the 10th of October and ends in the 
beginning of May. Shortly afler its commencement, the students in the Greek, 
Logic and Natural Philosophy classes, are examined publicly on the studies of 
the previous year. All the members belonging to the church of Scotland, whose 
families do not reside in Glasgow, are required to attend divine worship every 
Sunday in the chapel. 

The number of foundations for bursaries is 29. Their benefits are extended 
to about 65 students; their average value is £1,165 lOt. id. a year. The 
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principal tnd members of the college possess the rigrht of nominating students, 
(educated in the universities of Scotland, and professing the principles of the 
church of England) to ten exhibitions in Balliol College, Oxford, of the yearly 
value of about £1^ each, tenable for ten years, but vacated by marriage, or by 
the holder receiving certain preferments. 



APPENDIX 

TO 

A LIST OF GRADUATES AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

OF LOYAUST OR ANTI-RETOLUTTONART PRINCIPLES IN THE CLASSES PRIOR 

TO THE REVOLUTION.* 



^A mrj few namm bmve beconm known to the 
writer tinoe the ahove article appeared, wbteh, 
withoot doubt, aro Justly coaij>ri*ed in iti title ; and 
one or two others of which he if not equally confident. 
That poeh omiHionf there were, and mutt needi 
be, be had oe doubt (at wae hinted in the Preface) 
when hit catalogue wat contimed to the printer; 
and be it by no meant rare, that at many more at 
hm baa now tindertakeu to tuppljr, do not ttill remain 
andeteeied. Ue it torry that ol thote now annexed 
to litile can 1m found to be told of intecett or moment 
«iiotig1> to bit preterved. 

At to thote who were tabjeett of notice in tlie 
former number, it may not be amitt, since the oppor- 
tunity it now offered anew, to throw in a few tfaxp^e- 
mentary particulart, as to tome of them ; and in one 
or two oatet where the writer wa« then almott 
utterly in the dark, the aecountt may now be con- 
•ideted at re-written. Thit last remark appliet etpe- 
eially to WitWAix and Uoopxa.] 

COiVTaACTIOIVI. 

Handamat Countellor, . . . Mand. C. 

Judfe of Trobate, J. of Pr. 

Jutiice of Peace, J. of P. 

Revololinn, Rev'n. 

Commen Pleai^ C. PL 

Supreme Judicial Court, . . S. J. C. 

V>lefK, •••••••••ti/la 

Catalogoe, Catal. 

1735. EzKKicc Lewis, styled ** merch. 
ID Boston," (mntkrop's MSS.)^ bat who 
made I to a great devree, as the writer is 
toM, his borne in Cambridge, viz at his 
fatber-in-law*s seat, Geo. Ruggles, Esq., 
who occupied what has long l^en known 
as ** the Fayei weather estate." Ruefgles 
was an emigrant planter from the W. 1., 
who had married a sister of the elder Vas- 
sals. Lewis is asterized in the Catal. of 
1779, and probably both died as exiles ; hot 
their steps cannot, at any lattf , be traced. 

1737. Rbv. Abraham Hill, a native 
of Cambridge, and the first minister of 
Shutesbnry, from which he was dismissed, 
after thirty-six years' connection, in Feb. 
1778, on account of his avowed partialities 
for the royal cause. He died in Oxford, 
Worcester Co. June 8, 1788, (69.) 



1737. Rev. Ebenezxa Morse, born in 
Medficld, was settled in Boylston, Ms., 
[1743— Nov, 1775,] when it having become 
evident that ** he would persist io praying 
for all the royal family, as well as for Lords 
and Commons,** his continuance could not 
be endured. Mr. M. seems, before enter- 
ing on the ministry, to have fftudied law 
with the Hon. John Chandler of Worcester, 
and hence perhaps his political obliquity ; 
and as if *^ ambitious of universal conquest," 
awhile pursued the study of medicine. His 
death took place iu 1802, at the age of 84. 
(Davenport's Hist, of Boylston.) 

1748. Edward Hutchinson, Esq., son 
of Hon. E. H. (of the Exec. Council, and 
J. of Pr. for Suffolk,) was himself J. of P. 
and CI. of C. PI. for Suffolk. He is aster- 
ized in 1809, but all else concerning him, 
has eluded the collector's research. He 
was, probably enough, a refugee ; but his 
name does not appear in any of the usual 
authorities for such an inference. As in 
the notice of Gov. Hutchinson, however, 
[see the No. for May,] he is said to ** have 
succeeded his uncle, £dw. H., as J. of Pr. 
in 1752," the subject of our inquiry would 
seem to have been a cousin of the former ; 
and his position at the hmd of his class, 
puis out of doubt his connection with the 
great family in question. Edw. Hutchin- 
son — whether father or son, who shall de- 
cide? — is found among the addressers to 
Gov. Gage. [The writer was and is in yet 
greater perplexity as to two others, beating 
the same high name, to whom he gave a 
place in his main article, to wit, Francis H. 
[H. U. 1736,] and Wm. H. [H. U- 1762.]] 

1749. fBEKJAMiN Marbtoiv. The father 
of the same name [H. U. 1715,] was a 
merch in Salem, (as well as Col of militia 
and Sheriff of Essex,) but removed to, and 
died in, Manchester, in 1754. His son fol- 
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lowed the Mune professicm in Marblehcad | 
to the Rev'o., when he sought refuffe in 
Hahfax. Here engaging in trade, ana ven- 
turing to sea, *he was taken prisoner, and 
carried into his native State, (at Plymouth ;) 
and there continued until exchanged. We 
next hear of him in London in a state of 
great destitution ; when be was happy 
enough to find employ from the African 
Company, in whose senrice he went as a 
Commissary to that continent, and died of 
a fever at Baalam's Isle on the coast of 
Africa, in the spring or summer of 1793. 
(Col. Cent. Oct. 12) 

1751. Dr. William Kreeland, a re- 
apectable physician in Cambridge, and for 
some years also Register of Deeds fur Mid- 
dlesex, married tlie sister of the late vene- 
nble Dr. Holvoke, of Sslem. Dr. K. had 
been chosen by the Corporation, Colle^ 
Steward, (see Quincy's Hist, of H. U. ii. 
172.) but by the urgency of the overseers 
the vote was re-considered on account of 
his want of sviiipathy with the popular 
cause at the Kev n. For some years he 
enjoyed tlie dignity of President of the 
Mass. Medical Society, and died in Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 2, 1788, (56.) 

1759. Rev. William Clark, son of 
Rev. Peter C. [H. U. 1712J of Danvers, 
was Episcopal minister of Quincy, [Dec. 
176ti — May, 1777] ; when in consequence 
of aidine two distressed loyalists to an 
asylum, he was prosecuted as unpatriotic. 
Being forcibly taken before the revolution- 
ary tribunal at Boston, and refusing to 
swear allegiance to the Commonwealth, he 
was condemned to be transported to foreign 
parts, and was immediately confined in a 
prison-ship in the harbor. By the efforts 
of Dr. Ames, a zealous whig, in his behalf, 
he was liberated, after losmg his health, 
and, in some measure, his speech. He 
soon left the country, obtained a pension, 
and died Nov. 4, 1815, (76.) (Worthing- 
ton*s Hist, of Dedham, p. 70.) 

1702. John Barnard, brother of the 
late ReT. Dr. B. of Salem, was a merch. at 
St John, N. B. and is asUrizcd in Catal. 
of 1782. It favors the conclusion that the 
state of the country and the bias of his feel- 
ings were the motives that led him to N. B., 
that another brother, Benjamin, appears to 
have been also a merch. in the same pro- 
vince. 

1766. Joseph Dowse, is described as 
** son of Joseph D. of Salem, and a surgeon 
in the British army in the W. I.*' (fVin- 
throp's MSS ) Whether this be good war- 
rant for introducing him into the present 
List, the writer will not pretend to say. 
From the peace of 1763, there would seem 
to have been no opportunity for a4tual ser- 
«tee in the British army before the war of 
the Rev'n., nor for some years succeeding 
iL Of J. D.*8 history, however, nothing 



remains to be told but that the Calal. of 
1^27 first denotes him as dead. 

1767. tSiMoit TcFTs, son of Dr. 8. T. 
of Medford, [H. U. 1744,] is styled in the 
Proscribing Act, " trader in Boston.'* He 
lefl M. for England at the same time with 
Col. Royal, and afler beinff a mercantile 
adventurer in other parts, betook himself 
to the East Indies, wherc^ many of his last 
years were spent, and died at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1801 ; then about, as it is 
said, to return to his native country. 

1773. SoLOMos Willard, son of Col; 
Josiah W. of Winchester, N. H., was an 
att'y-at-1aw in some part of Vermont, and 
died in 1812; — the sum of the. information 
that can be gained respecting him. His 
principles are assumed on the authority of 
a lady of very advanced age in Cambridge. 

[The individuals that follow, have already 
appeared in the No. for May, and the refe- 
rence to page, after their names, denotes 
their place in that article.] 

1723. Btfield Ltde, (p. 404.) He is 
the person intended in the splenetic remark 
of Dr. Culler of Christ Ch. Boston, in his 
letter to Dr. Znchary Giey, (Nichols* lUus. 
of Lit. iv. 290.) " He,*' (Gov. Belcher, of 
whom he had been speaking,) ** has lately 
married his daughter to a gentleman bap- 
tized and brooght up in the Church ; but 
not without rec^uinng of him utterly to 
renounce it, which Uie booby has faithfully 
done." These letters are a curious picture 
of the writer's temper, not a little soured 
by the awkward and almost forlorn post he 
then occupied as an Episcopal *' watchman 
on the walls of Zion,*' and yet not without 
some amusing gossip. 

1725. Rsv. Daniel Rogers, (p. 404.) 
The marks are still shown in the parsonage- 
house of that day, of what traattion says 
were bullet-holes made in those troublous 
and lawless times; and seeming to indicate 
that the minister was as obnoxious perhaps 
(certainly, his profession being considered,) 
as his son, the att'y-at-law, Jer. D. R. (See 
the former article, p. 412.) 

1727. tHoH. Thomas Hutchihsow, (p. 
405.) The Governor died very suddenly, *' as 
he was stepping into his carriage,'* (Gent.*s 
Mag.); and Eliot suggests (Biog. Diet.) 
that his end was hastened by the loss of his 
youngest son, who died but four months 
before him. (See the No. for May, p. 415.) 
While resident among us, his principal seat 
was on Milton-hill, though he had also a 
Boston house [near or on Fleet St.] which 
was all but demolished in the riots of Aug. 
1765. (Gordon's Hist, of the Am. Rev. i. 
123, 144.) His loss is reported aa nearly 
£2,400. His successor, (Gov. Gage,) paid 
him the compliment of giving his name to 
the present town of Barre, incorporated 
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daring hit time; but its inhabHanto, u 
tmtly at 1777, threw it off id ditgutt, and 
feceived id exchange that of the lealoot 
whig advocate of America, (iiott. Gas. 
Jane 9, 1777.) 

1728. Hoir. Edmumd Trowbridok, (p. 
405.) The Boat. Gai. of Jane 14, 1779, 
baa a ladicroas charge againat the Jodge 
of having toaght to poatpooe the trial of 
Capt. Pretton from fear of catching the 
measles t and one it tome what at a loat to 
tee whether thit alladet to him at of ex- 
ceeding timoroaanett, and exprettet the 
&ct of^the prevalence of that epidemic, or 
whether it wat a mere pretence to favor 
the Capt. and hit toldiert by gaining time 
for the popalar effervetcence to lubtide. 



1728. JoHH LovxLL, (p. 405.) Jamet 

tte No. for May, 
*' a confettor in the caaae of liberty. " It 



L., the ton, it called in toe No. for May, 



might have been then added, that lie wat 
not only treated with great tevertty by Gov. 
Gage, and impritoned ; but tent, (at Eliot 
and othert ttate,) in durance to Halifax. 
Coald thit have been, except on the general 
•ailing of the fleet to that port when Botton 
wat evacuated in March, 1776 .' and in that 
cate mutt we not conclude, that the tame 
squadron which bore off the father and one 
■on, [Benj. L., H. U. 1774,— tee the No. for 
May,] in a tort of triumph under the royal 
wing, carried the other at in a cage for 
■how ! a tingular fact, if indeed it be one. 

1729. tRicHARD Clark, Esq. (p. 405.) 
Hit houte in School St. wat the tcene of a 
riotoua attault, on the evening after hit ton 
Jonathan C.'t return from England, with 
the appointment of one the Eatt India Co 't 
factort. (Bott. Newt Letter, Nov. 22, 1773.) 

1729. Hon. JotxpR Lxi, (p. 405.) 
Judge L., during mot't of the troublout 

Eeriod of the war, quitted Cambridge, and 
ved in retirement at Newark, N. J. 

1730. tCoL. JosiAH Ensoif, (p. 406.) 
Col. E. united with hit military title that 
alto of Deacon in the Bridge water (South 
Parith) Church ; and it thowt how far the 
odiom of hit politict, though otherwite the 
moet popular man of the place, followed 
him into the tanctuarv, that on hia announc- 
ing the ptalm on the firtt Sunday after 
accepting hit appointment at Mand. C. 
the choir woula not retpond by tinging. 
What Mrt. Mercy Warren, (the hietorian 
of the Kevolution,) meant by the epithet 
Crusty Crowbar, applied to him in her feeble 
tatire entitled ** the Groupe/* in which alto 
Judge Oliver, Daniel Leonard, and Rugglet, 
come in for a thtre at dramatis persoiuty the 
preaent writer cannot ditcern. 

1740. Rkv. Dr. Bikjaiiin STXvBiit, (p 
407«) wtt ton of Rev. Joaeph S. of Charlet- 
town, TH. U. 1703J and mairied the daugh- 
ter of Hon. Jodge Remington of Cambridge, 
[U. U. 1GS6.] He hat alKi the honor of 



being the maternal grandfiither of the lato 
lamented Rev. J. S. Buckminaler, of Boa- 
ton. If hit reputed politict put him oat^ 
at we are told, of the field of candidatethip 
for the preaidency of the College, the 
judgea in the caae made aorely but a poor 
exchange in electing Locke ^ who (to aay 
nothing of the worse odor which cleaves to 
hit memory,) wat regarded in hia own day 
at having had little tympathjr with ** the 
tont of liberty," and mignt with no great 
injuttice have filled a tpace in the pretent 
article. 

1741. fCAPT. David PniPt, (p. 407.) 
The fisur daughten of Lt. Gov. Spencer P. 
(tittert, of courte, of the tubject or thit par- 
agraph.) were married to Audrew Bordmaa^ 
Etq , Judge Lee, Col. John Vataall, [H. U. 
1719, 1729, 1732.] and Richard Lechmere, 
Etq., all of Cambridge, and magnaUs of 
the place ; the latt, tnough not a ton of 
Harvard, wat a peraon of rank, who built 
the fine teat next above that of the younger 
John Vaatall, where he retided until his 
removal to the Cuttom-houte in the metro- 
polit, at Collector or Intpector, when it was 
oceupied by Jon. Sewall, the Att'y-general. 
R. L.'t name it found in the Protcribing 
Act, and he doubtlett, therefore, became a 
refugee. 

1742. Rev. Dr. Aucbmutv, (p. 407.) 
Trumbull, in hit McFingal, (canto i, ii.) hat 
frequent thaftt at thit divine ; and other 
loyal ittt named in thete articlet figure in 
hit tatire, at Rugglet, Col. Murray, Jon. 
Sewall, Rev. Dr. Walter, Judge Oliver, &c. 

1746. tHoH. JAMXt PVTJIAM, (p. 406.) 

Hon. J. P. married the tiater of dol. John 
Chandler, the 3d, and the alliance of theae 
two leading families in Worcester, waa 
cemented anew by a like intermarriage of 
Eben P. his ^ounser ton. He alao went 
to N. Bruntwtck, from which however two 
of hit tont were tent at a later day to Har- 
vard for their education. One of them was 
the graduate of 1814. 

1747. fCoL. JoHH Ebviiio, (p. 408,) 
married Maria Catharine, daughter of Gov. 
Wni. Shirley. Hia eon. Dr. Shirley B., 
for tome yearaa reapectable phyaician in 
Portland, and who died in BottoUf July 6, 
1813, (55) entered college in 1773, but his 
education wat cut thort by the Rev'n. mid- 
way in hit courte. 

1747. JoHW CoTToif, (p. 408 ) Probably 
enough he it the person or thit name whoae 
appointment at Marahal of the Admiralty 
Court it given, (Bott Gaz. May 25, 1772.) 
Hit widow, it would teem to be,»Mrs. 
Mary Cotton,— died in Boston, Feb. 6, 1796. 

1749 tRxv. JoHH WiiwALL, (p. 408,) 
wat ton of J. W., mmnar achool master 
in Boston. [See the former No for the 
first moidentt of hit life.] He left PorUand 
in May 9 1775; £» Boaton, and aaUed theMa 
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in tiM aatnmn to CnclaDd. After the 
Peftcc be came to Nova Scotia, and waa in- 
doeed, at their argeney, to nndertake the 

alNritoal ehar^ of a portion of hia fiyrmer 
oek who had fathered at Comwallis, emi- 
grania from the U. Suiea. He died in 
1812. Hia aon, Peleff W., a naUve of Fal- 
mooth, now deeeaaedl waa in 1833 one of 
the Jodgea of the 8. J. Ct. of Nova 



1751. f N. RAr Thomas, Es^ (p. 406.) 
His acceptance of the honor of being 
a Mand. C. was the occasion, probably, 
which collected a large assemblage (7 or 
800) from the towns around, with a Wew 
to aeek him at MarshBeld ; so that he was 
led very aoon to take reluge within the 
British lines. (Mass Spy, &pt 22, 1774 ) 
Trambttii, in his McFingal, (canto i.) calls 
him, 

TIm MsnbfieM UaaJcrcr, N%i. Ray Tboau; 

bat to what thia epithet refera, does not 
appear. 

1752. f Abxl Willard, Esq. (p. 409.) 
" His widow, a daughter of the Rev. Daniel 
Rogers,*' &c. It may be added, in this 
connection, that two other daughters of 
Rev. D. K. married the late Samuel Park- 
man, Esq. of Boston, and Rev. Jonathan 
Newell, [H. V. 1770] of Stow. 

1753 IPblham Wimslow, Esq (p 
A 409,) joined the British ai-m^ soon aAer the 
battle of Lexington, received a Major's 
commission, was appointed a Commissary, 
and afVer continuing some years with the 
troops at New York, died at rlushinv, L. I. 
in 1783. His widow, originally Joanna 
White of Marahfield, it would seem returned 
to and died in Plymouth, at an advanced 
age, (84) May 1, 1829. 

1753 William Erviho, Esq. (p. 409.) 
He was said, in the former article, to have 
held a commission in the expedition against 
Havana in 1762. The writer has since 
been told by some of his near connections, 
that he was three years earlier than this in 
the service, and served under Gen. Wolfe 
on the memorable plains of Abraham. He 
did not, however, as was stated in the arti- 
cle referred to, continue in the army through 
the revoliitionarv war, but left at ita open- 
ing with the rank of Major. 

1754. f Sand XL Quiivct, Eaq. (p. 409,) 
married the sister of the Isle Henry Hill, 
Esq. of Boston, [H. U. 175i> ] His son of 
the asme name, [U. U. 1782] died in 
Lenox, Ms. where he was an att'y-at-law, 
Jan. 1816 ; and in the son of this fast, late 
an aldermsn of the city, the name of Samuel 
Quincy ia atill worthily upheld in Boston. 

1755. tHoif. William Browne, (p 
409,) was the son of Samuel B. [H. U. 
1787] a merch. of Salem, who died in Nov. 
1742. W. B. was doubly connected with 
tbi& Wiathtop family ; beiag grand-aon of 



Jn. W. [H. U. 1700] and bmug natried 
his cousin, a daognter of Gov. Joseph 
Wanton, of Rhode Island. The wive* of 
the elder Browne and Got. W. were aialen. 

1757. IJoBX Yassall, Esq. (p. 410.) 
The &mily tomb of the Vaasalb in the 
Cambridge buryinj^-groond, (now long die- 
used,) bears opon it the qoaint device of a 
case and an image of the ma, (Vas — soh ; 
setting at nought, as will be noticed, toe 
orthography of the name for the sake of the 
conceit. Madam V., the widow of John, 
died at Clifton, March 31, 18U7. For ooca- 
aional references to other members of the 
stock, see Gent's Mag. [March, 1794, p. 
277 ; Jnne, 1800, p. 587 ; Dec 1817, p. 554; 
Oct 1800, p. 1013 ', Oct 1807, p. 963. j* 

1758. JoHH FoxcROPT, Esq. (p. 410.) 
He is well remembered by one (himseu 
now advanced in years,) as among the laA 
specimens of Ms iiu genilema* of birth and 
fashion, of a former generation ; be was 
wont to see him day by day sallying forth 
on his Uisurdy walk, lace on the coat, 
ruffles profusely displayed at the wrist, and 
his gold-headed cane in hand. Dr. Francis 
F. of Brookfield, [H. U. 17(>4] was a brother 
of John, but his politics do not seem to 
have been very obtrusive, at least; and 
Daniel, the eldest son [H. U. 1746] of Hon. 
Judge F., died in early life, Jan. 30, 1756, 
(29). 

1759. Rev. Lemuel Hedge, (p. 411,) 
the first minister of Warwick, [Dec. 
1760— Oct. 1777 ] Of his persecutions, a 
specimen is given in the following anecdote. 
A lawless company, forty or more, had 
taken him into custody, and brought him 
to Northampton, with a view to nis im- 
prisonment there; but their course being 
seen to be wholly without warrant, they 
were enforced to release him. The exciie> 
ment and fatigue to which he was then 
subjected, were sHid to have occasioned the 
fever by which he was shortly carried off^ 
(Oct lo, 1777.) 

1760. tFBARcis Grbeit, (p. 411.) For 
the share he had in the Farewell Address 
to Gov. Hutchinson, he seems to have been 
sadly beset when travelling, in Julv. 1774, 
through the towns of Norwich and Wind- 
ham, Ct ; the accounts of which, as well 
as his advertisement of a large reward for 
detecting the leaders in this annoyance, 
are somewhat amusing (See Boat Gas. 
Sept 11 ; Mass. Spy, July 15; Boat News 
Letter, Aug. 4, of that year.) 

1760. Rev. TmoTHT Fuller, (p. 411.) 
Among the earliest and most offensive wave 
in which he signified his roldnesd to the 
cause of liberty, was, in their view, the 
selection of a text for a sermon preached 
on occasion of the march of a company of 
minute men, raiaed for the public service — 
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kimsdf^ &o. Mr. F. engaged as a preacher 
al Chitinark,on his separation from Prince- 
ton, nntil the Peace ; when, returning to 
Middieton, he sued his former society for 
the recovery of his salary, on the ground of 
tllegat dismission. This action, in which 
the leading counsel of the State ^Parsons, 
Sullivan and Lincoln) were enlisted on 
either side, was argued at Salem and 
decided against him. The graduates of the 
name of IdOl, 1811, 1813, and 1815, were 
his sons. 

1761. Thomas Palhkr, (p. 411.) He 
is erroneously stated in the former article 
to have married the daughter of Col. Royal 
of Medford. Mary and Elizabeth R., his 
only daughters, were married to George 
Erving, and the last Sir Wm. PeppcreTl. 
[See the former No. pp. 410, 414] T. P. 
who was a nepheto of Col. R., lived and 
died a bachelor. [Col . R. became a refugee, 
and died in England, in Oct. 1781. He 
was a man of great timoronsness, and his 
departure from Medford, nnder cover of 
night, for Newbury port, where he was to 
embark, the writer has beard related some- 
what graphically by a gentleman, whose 
father was present at the time to counsel 
and cheer the Cnl Hesitating and reluc- 
tant to go, but unknowing what risks might 
attend his stay, he was evidently ** in a 
strait betwixt two,'* when the trepidation 
into which he was ever and anon thrown 
by some distant cannonade, quickened and 
decided his uncertain motions. He seems 
to have taken much to heart the confiscation 
of his Medford estate, [since known as the 
Tidd place] ; and in a letter to Edmund 
Quincy, the elder, written in 1779, griev- 
ously complains of this act. His explana- 
tion of his becoming " an absentee '* with 
the opening troubles, and of the obstacles 
to his return, is exceedingly detailed and 
not very satisfactory. The Col.'s bounty 
laid the foundation of the first profesmrshtp 
of law at Cambridge, now called by his 
name, and his legacy of some plate to the 
parish church at M., shows that his regard 
for his former friends was not wholly seared 
by distance and proscription.] 

1763. John Wadswortb, (p. 412.) 
The late History of the University states, 
(ii. 168,) that a Committee of the Over- 
seers, in Oct. 1775, required the college 
faculty to appear before them and give 
evidence of their political soundness ; and 
we are told in the sequel, that the inquirv 
was satisfactory. After what Eliot tells 
of Wadsworth's forwardness to obtrude his 
seal for the mother country, at all times 
and in all companies, one cannot see how 
such a vote could have been passed, without 
any opposition, or even any modification. 

1763. JosxPH HoopxR, (p. 412.) The 
obscurity in which J. H.'s fortunes were 
ahfooded when the former article was 
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written, is now in part dispelled. He had, 
the writer is told, a strong bent for the 
church, but it was for no otner form of it. 
but "the apostolic church of England.'' 
Some family opposition to this, gave m 
difierent direction to his lite. At the Rev'n. 
he became (as was conjectured before) m 
refugee ; but his name does not appear in 
the Proscribing Act. In England, he be* 
came a paper-manufacturer at Bungay in 
Suffolk, and died Aug. 1812. A com- 
missioner's notice of the sale of certain land- 
lots and also a ropewalk of J. H., appears 
with that of some other confiscate property 
in the Boat. Gaz. (May 14, 1781.) Some 
of his descendants are now living at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

1763. f Hon. Jon. Bliss, (p. 4ia) He 
was son-in-law to Col. John Worthington of 
Springfield, himself an eminent lovalist in 
Uiose parts Frances, the third oaughter 
of Col. W., became the lady of Hon. fisher 
Ames. 

1765. fHon. Edward Winilow, (p. 
413.) N B. It may not be amiss to say 
here, that the name of E. W. has wanted 
its due honors — small capitals — in our 
(Harvard) Triennial Catalogues for a long 
course of years [Whatever his Majesty 
may have lost by the oolonial troubles and 
Rev*n., bis Majesty's provinces ceitainlv 

Sained much. At the time of E. W. • 
eatb, in May, 1815, the Supreme bench 
of New Brunswick was filled by Jon. Bliss, 
Ch. Justice; John Saunders, £. Window, 
and Ward Chipman, Associate Judges — 
all of thein American refugees, and, the 
second excepted, all sons of Harvard. 
Saunders was a native of Virginia, and 
pursuing his studies in 1775, when, at the 
impulse of loyal zeal, he raised, at his own 
expense, and by his own interest, a troop 
of horse, and joined the royal standard. 
During the whole of that contest, he was 
engaged as a partisan officer in Taileton'a 
legion, and had an active share in most 
of^the achievements of that oflicer. He 
was twice severely wounded. At the close 
of the war, which deprived him of two 
valuable estates inherited from his fiither, 
he repaired to England, became a student 
of the Middle Temple, and waa called to 
the bar. He rose to preside over the 
Supreme bench of New Brunswick, and 
died at Frederickton, May or June, 1834» 
(80.) (Boat W. Mess.)] 

1765. Rev. Josxph (not, as erroneonsly 
in the No. for Mav,/afnss^ Lxb, was the son 
of Dr. Jos. L of Concord The father, in the 
excitement of the early scenes of the Re v'n, 
was subjected to gross and unmanly in- 
dignities, owing to his imputed torvism; 
being kept in durance, from Apr. *75 to 
Marrh, 76, in his own house, from which 
it would have been perilous to venture oat; 
and which, even as it.wu» was a mark fiar 
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tlie bolleta of itn^liog American loldierf 
puBioff throagh ibe town, (Shattuck's Hift 
of C. p. 1 19.) Samuel and Silas L [H. U. 
1776, 1784] were alto son* of the Dr. ; the 
first oamed became eventually a resident 
in Canada and New Brunswick, and held 
Tarioos important trusts, both ciYii and 
military, under the crown. 

1769. Dr. Petxr Olxtxr, (p. 415) began 
life as an apothecary in Salem, and married 
Love, the daughter of Col. Peter Frye of S. 

1770. JoicATHAK Stearics, Esq. (p. 415) 
was of Lunenburg; a student of law with 
Jon. Bliss at Springfield, and began his 

Crofession at Westminster, where he made 
iniself very obnoxious by espousing the 
royal cause. He deemed it prudent to 
retire to New York, and there became 
Judge Advocate in the British army. 

1771. William Vas^all, (p. 415 ) 
W. V. and W. 8 Hutchinson, falso in the 
former article,) youngest son of Gov. H., 
sailed for England in the same vessel, with 
Capt. Scott, May, 1772, and neither probably 
again returned. 

1772. BcR/AMiif LoRiiio,(p.4]5.) Com- 
modore L and his eldest son, Joshua, Jr., 
(whose residence was in Dorchester,) are 
both found in the Proscribing Art: it is 
DOl easy to see why this son, who on- 
donbtedly forsook the country, should have 
been passed over. Com L. died in Eng- 
land, in the autunm of 1781. 

1772. fJoH. SiMP8oii,rp.416.) The great 
Borland estate (referred to in the former 
article) in Cambridge, better known in 



recent times as the " Warland boose,* 
originally built for Rev. East Aptborp,fir8l 
Episcopal missionary at C, who remained 
there [viz. from 1761] but a very few yean 
—or, more strictly speaking, for the con* 
temploted Bishop of New England, whom 
the mother church at one time in etstom 
saw, as just about to go forth from her to 
the new world. 

1774. B. S. Oliver, (p. 4160 Oliver, 
Rufus Chandler, and Dr. Wm. Paine, (see 
also p. 414 of the May number.) sailed for 
England— probably their final leave of the 
country— Sept. 1/74, in the same vessel 
which took out Josiah Quincv, Jr. on his 
secret agency for ** the sons of liberty." 

1774 JAMK8PuTiiAM,£sq.(p 416.) Hon. 
John Chandler, the 3d, Rufus C. his son, 
and James P his nephew, (see p. 414 of 
the May number, and also the paragtaph 
ante in this article on James P. Sen.) all 
died in London ; and though at consider- 
able interval apart, (and in token perhaps 
of their union by blood and in spirit,) shared 
a common grave ; of extraordinaiy depth» 
of course — twelve feet; a marble slab, in 
each interment being interposed between 
the previous and the new tenant of the sod. 

ERRATA. 

N. B. The moat material errata In tha forroar 
article it nwy not be aroin to epecirj, havinf lo 
convenient an opportonltj for tkoir ooriaclioD. 

Under the nottee of 

N. Chandler, p 414— For ** the evoDti ware cloaad,** 
read ** the emurts were eioeed." 

J. L. Borland, p. 415— For "of hit MaJattT,** read 
>*ofhi«NeJeety«eMnM«» 

O. (nman^ p. 415— For "marriad Mita Badger," 
read " naarried Miai HetkiHs.** 



THE PULPIT. 

Thb pulpit imperatively demands the highest efforts of the homaft mind, and 
there is no place where the whole of a man's powers may be so advantageously 
employed. His reasoning powers, his imagination, his memory, his acquaint- 
tnce with human nature, his mastery over men's passions and wills, all here are 
bad in requisition. No man need fear, in entering the ministry and giving him- 
self entirely and exclusively to his profession, that his mind, however capacious, 
will be cramped, or that his acquisitions, however extensive, will be uncalled 
for. Let them be baptized in the Holy Ghost, and consecrated upon the sacred 
altar, and they will spring to newness of life. There is no profession, where 
every mental and moral power, and every variety of knowledge, are so available. 
A minister om^ lay the universe under tribute. If acquainted with what is 
known by men in other professions, it will enable him to perform with the more 
efficiency the duties of his own. Whatever he can learn from history — what- 
ever he may know of the arts and sciences, or of the languages and literature 
of different ages and nations — whatever information he can obtain from the 
farmer, the merchant, the mariner, or the mechanic — every thing pertaining to 
BMtter or to mind, to the ocean or the dry land, to this world or the world to 
come — all nnay be broaghl to bear apoii his appropriate work, and enhance the 
power of the pulpiu 
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BRIEF VIEW 

OF THE BAPTIST INTEREST IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES ; 

BMBRACIRG H0T1CK8 OF THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, AND PRESENT STATE OF THE CHURCHES, 

LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS, BIBLE, MI88I0NART, EDUCATION, 

TRACT, AND SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETIES, AND RELIGIOUS 

periodicals; with statistical TABLES. 

Concliidad fram p. 58. 



PART IV.— THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES AND 

TERRITORIES. 

[Bj IUt. John M. Psck, M. A. of Illiooii.] 

MISSOURI. 

As early as 1796-7, a number of Baptist families emigrated from North and South 
Carolina, and Kentucky, to Upper Louisiana, now Missouri, and lived for several >ears 
under the Spanisli government. Amongst {he»e were several of the children and family 
connections of the pioneer of Kentucky, Col. Daniel Boon. Though Boon himself never 
united with any church, j-et he was religiously disposed, sustained an amiable and moral 
character, and was a Baptist in sentiment. We speak advisedly, for we have preached 
repeatedly in his presence, and conversed freely with the venerable old gentleman, with 
his silvered locks and smiling benevolent countenance, at the age of more than four- 
score. At the period of the arrival of these emigrants, the Romish religion only was 
tolerated by law, but the commandants, disposed to encourage emigrants from the United 
States, did not molest them. Amongst these pioneers across the Misiiissippi, were 
Abraham and Sarah Musick, Abraham Musick, Jr.,and Terrel Musick, Jane Sullens, Sarah 
Williams, Mrs. Whitley, Mr. Richardson and wife, all of whom settled within the present 
boundaries of St. Louis Coimiy. The Boon family, David Darst, William Hancock, 
Flanders Calloway, and others, settled on the north side of the Missouri river, from 20 
to 40 miles above St. Charles. These families lived without church privileges for 
several years. Tlie late pious John Clark was the first preacher to penetrate these 
remote frontiers, and ^eek out and feed these scattered sheep in the wilderness. John 
Clark was from England, where he received a respectable education. He eame into 
South Carolina, where he tauKht school for a period, and where he was converted and 
entered the ministry in the Meihodist connection, and for a period officiated as a circuit 
preacher. He soon found his way to Illinois, from whence he made repeated excursions 
to carry the gospel into the settlements of Upper Lonijiiana. Clark soon became a 
Baptist, attached himself to the cla:4S denominated Frirnds to Humanity, lived a most 
exemplary and pious life, and died in 18.33. He was a man of ardent piety, uncommon 
In faith and prayer, peculiarly benevolent, and employed his time wholly In doing good 
to others. He travi>lled on foot, on his circuits, and preached the gospel with much 
success from the extreme frontiers of Mit^souri to Florida. 

Thomas U. Musick, now living in Missouri, and a man by the name of Brown, and 
perhaps other ministers, visited and preached in Missouri, in early times. They were 
frequently threatened with the Calaboza^ (the Spanish prison,) but through the lenity 
of the commandants were permitted to escape. Their little meetings were quite refresh- 
ing to the pilgrim settlers, surrounded as they were by the rites and laws of Romanism. 
Id these times of restriction, Abraham Musick applied to Zeno Trudeau, the Commandant 
at St. Louis, an officer quite friendly to the rrotestant emigrants, for leave to have 
preaching at his house. The commandant was inclined to favor the Americans secretly, 
but compelled to reject all such petitions openly, replied promptly that such a petitioa 
could not be granted. *' I mean,*' said he, ** that you must not put a bell oo your house, 
and call it a cAurcA, nor isuffer any person to christen your children but the parish priest. 
But if any of >our friends choose to meet at your house, sing, pray, and talk about reli- 
gion, you will not be molested, provided you continue, as I believe you are. good Chris- 
tians.* He knew that as Baptists, they would dispense with the rile of infant baptism, 
and that plain ■* backwoods" people, as they were, could find their way to their meetings 
without the sound of the ** church going bell." Thomas R. Musick reiuoved his family 
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and settled in St. Louis County in 1803, immediately after the news had arrived that the 
country was ceded to the United ^$tates. Various circumstances retarded the re^^ular 
organization of a church in this part of the territory until 1807. This church, known by 
the name of Feefe*s Creek, still exists, and has a commodious brick meetinji^-house, 
sixteen miles northwest from St. Louis. A number of Baptists emigrated from Kentucky 
to Cape Girardeau County, soon after the treaty of cession to the United States. A small 
church* called 1'y wappity, was organized at the head of a tract of alluvion, or bottom 
land, of that name, in 1804. This was the first organized church of any Protestant 
denomination in the Territory. In 1805, another church, called Bethel, was formed ia 
a settlement a few miles we«t of Cape Girardeau, and near where the town of Jackson 
now is. This church, in 1812, had two ministers, and 80 members. A Baptist minister 
by name of Green preached tor a period in these early churches in Missouri. In 1816, 
the Bethel Baptist Association was formed at a meeting held with the Bethel church. 
Cape Girardeau County. The constituent churches were Bethel, Tywappity, Provi- 
dence, Barren, Bellevue, St. Francois, and Dry Creek. The ministers were H. Cocker- 
ham, John Farrar, Thomas Donohue, and William Street. The number of members, 230. 
The churches near St. Louis at this time were connected with the Association in Illinois. 
In November, 1817, a meeting was held with Feefe's Creek church, and the Missotiri 
Baptist Association was organized. It was formed of the churches of Feefe's Creek, 
Boeuf, Negro Fork, Coldwater, Upper Cuivre, and Femme Osage, with an aggregate of 
142 members. The ministers were T. R. Musick, Lewis Williams, and John Macdonald. 

The same year, (1817,) by appointment of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 
J. M. Peck, and J. £. Welch, were sent out as missionaries to St. Louis, where they 
arrived in December, and in February following constituted a Baptist church in the 
town. The formation of the ** United society for the Spread of the Gojipel,*' has already 
been noticed in our notes on Illinois. It was organized at the session of the Missouri 
Baptist Association, held in Femme Ossj^e settlement, St. Ciiarles County, October, 1818. 
Several missionaries were employed to travel amongst the destitute in the Territory of 
Missouri and the borders of Arkansas, with good effects. It continued these operations 
for three years. In 1820, by the arrangements of the Baptist Triennial Convention, the 
future operations of its Board were restricted to foreign missions, and the mission in 
Mii<souri was suspended. The circumstances of Mr. Welch's family caused his return 
to New Jersey, and the following year Mr. Peck re-crossed the Mississippi to his present 
residence in Illinois. His labors as a missionary for several years after were chiefly 
directed to Missouri. The missionaries at St. Louis in March, 1818« opened a Sabbath 
school for the .Afiican race, principally for staves. By the precaution of requiring 
certificates of their masters or overseers for the privilege of attendance, the conndenre 
and approbation of the principal families in the town and surrounding country were 
secured, the school soon averaged from 90 to 100 scholars, of all ages, on each Lord's 
day, and more than 300 were taught to read the Scriptures. From this effort orfgiirated 
the "African Baptist church" of St. Louis, one of the most orderly and efficient churches 
of colored people we have ever known. It has long been under the pa.<;torat charge of 
the Rev. J. B. Meachum, an intelligent man of color, and numbers 278 members. The 
church owns a brick meeting-house, and has five or six licensed preachers. This Sabbath 
school, which is still continued in connection with the church, was the first Sabbath 
school ever formed west of the Mississippi river. 

In 1810, and subsequently, several Baptist families emigrated from Kentucky io the 
** Boon's Lick" country, in what U now Howard County. During the war of 1812-15, 
they were much harrassed by the Indian-*; b«it in 1818, the Mount Pleasant Association, 
of five churches and as m^my preachers, was organized. Amongst the faithful and 
successful laborers in the interior of Missouri, was the Rev. Ebenezer Rodgers, now at 
Upper Alton. Mr. Rodgers is of Welch extract, though born on the bonlers of England. 
He was educated at Bii;<tol Academy, under the late Dr. Ryland, came to Kentucky in 
1818, and to Chariton, Mo., in 1819. He travelled extensively in the country bordering 
on the Missouri river, was a principal laborer in several revivals of religion, and baptized 
more than 500 converts, and aided in forming a number of churches while a resident of 
Missouri. The Cuivre Association oriKinaied from the Missouri Association in 1822, and 
Salt River was formed in 1S23. The Franklin Association was formed from the Missouri 
in 1832, and from revivals of religion and missionary eflbrts, pro«pered exceedingly for 
several years. From ir, the last year, was formed the Union Association. Bethel Asso- 
ciation, in the northern part of Missouri, was organized by churches and ministers set 
off from the Salt River Association in 1834 1 hree ."inall churches from this Association 
united with some other churches in 1839, and formed the ** Two River Old School 
Baptist Association," m the same region. Its features are Antinomian and anti-mission. 
In 1823, settlements having spread through Upper Mis:touri. hundreds of Baptists floated 
pn the tide of emigration from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and the Carolinas, revivals 
of religion had multiplied converts, and the resiult was a division of the Mount Pleasant 
Association, and the organization of the Concord and Fishing River Associations. The 
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churches forming; the Concord, were located iathe tract of country south of the Missouii 
river, and the Fishing River towards the western borders ol the State. Subsequent 
increase to 29 churches in 1827, made another division desirable, and the Salem Asso- 
ciation was organized, embracing the counties of Boon and Calloway. The old Bethel 
Association, in the southern part of the State, having spread over a wide district of 
country, the Cspe Girardeau Association, of 10 churches, 6 ministers, and 259 members, 
was formed in 1824. in 1835, the Black River Association was formed from the Cape 
Girardeau. 

In August, 1884, a convention of ministers and brethren was held in Calloway County, 
Mo., to confer relative to some organized system of home mission operations. A consti- 
tution was adopted, and the " BapHtt Central CanvetUion of Missouri ** provisionally 
organized. At a subsequent period. It was changed in name to the " General Assodation 
of United Baptists of Misiiouri." llie amount of funds in the treasury as reported at 
the annual meeting of 1840, is $342. Four missionaries and a general agent were 
appointed. The report for the preceding year shows that four missionaries had jointly 
been employed 182 days, and had travelled about 2,000 miles, preached 125 sermons, 
formed several new churches, and baptized 28 converts. At the last meeting of the 
General Association, the ** United Baptist Education Society *' was formed, the exclusive 
object of which is to aid in educating young brethren of gifts and graces preparatory for 
the gospel ministry. The hope is entertained of the eventual establishment of a theo- 
logical school. The Cape Girardeau Miitsionary Society was formed in 1834, and made 
some progress, it is now merged in the New Cape Girardeau Association. The Franklin 
Missionary Society originated in the bounds of the Franklin Association in 1833. it is 
auxiliary to the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and co-operates in sustaining 
missionaries in that portion of Missouri. The Missionary Society of St. Louis County is 
also an auxiliary. Divisions have resulted in the Mount Pleasant, Salem, and Cape 
Girardeau Associations on the question oi the organization of missionary and other 
benevolent societies. 

The Fiist B.iptist church of St. Louis, which was formed in 1818, preserved an exis- 
tence for about fifteen years, without pastoral labor and with only occasional ministerial 
visits, when it was dissolved, and the second Baptist church organized. That church 
has a valuable brick house of worship, erected by the Episcopal church, and transferred 
by ssle in 1836 to the Baptist church, and about 80 members. During the last year it 
was under the pastoral charge of the Rev. R. £. Pattison, D. D., now of Providence, R. I. 
At the close of 1840, the Buptists in Missouri numbered about 276 churches, 160 min* 
bters, and 10,775 members. The baptisms for 1840 exceeded 1,000, 

INDIANA. 

A few Baptists emigrated to the Territory (now Included in the State of Indiana,) at 
the commencement of the present century. Several small churches were organized 
along the Whitewater, bordering on the State of Ohio, the tir^t of which was in 1802. 
These churches were 6rst connected with the Miami Association, but in 1809, were 
formed into the Whiteivater Association, which then consisted of 9 churches, 6 ministers, 
and about 380 members. 

In 1806, the Wabash church was formed about 8 miles north of Vincennes, and the 
same year, the Bethel church, in a settlement further down the Wabash River. In 1808 
the Patoka church was organized in what is now Gibson County, and the Salem church 
still further south. The same year, the Wabash District Association was organized. In 
1809, the Maria Creek church was formed, about fifteen niltes north of Vincennes. The 
ministers who were instrumental in gathering these churches in the wilderness, were 
Alexander Devin, Samuel Jones, James Martin, and Isaac M'Coy. Mr. M'Coy, for 
more than twenty years, has been an indefatigable missionary amongst the western 
Indians. 

Silver Creek, in Clark County, was formed near the commencement of the present 
century. We find it on the minutes of the Longrun Association, Ky., in 1805, with 50 
members, and from its position in the table, it must have existed several years, and 
probably was the first Protestant church formed in this Territory. Elder William M*Coy, 
the father of Isaac M*Coy, labored much in the early settlements of Clark County. He 
came frequently on preaching excursions, over the Ohio River from Shelby County, Ry., 
where he then resided, and finally removed his family to Indiana in 1810, and died ia 
1818. He was a pious, devotional, laboriouii and useful minister. 

The Silver Creek Association was organized in July, 1812, of 8 churches, 4 ordained 
preachers, and 270 communicants. In 1816, this Association contained 24 churches, 10 
ordained, and 8 lincensed preachers and 5vS2 members. About 100 converts had been 
baptized — the balance of the increase was from emigration. The same year the A»soci- 
alion was divided, and the Blue River Association formed from it; which in 1817, 
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reported 17 churebee, 7 ordained, and 8 licensed preecbers and 571 members, while 
Silver CreelK A«M>ciation reported 12 churches, 4 ordained and 6 licensed preachen, and 
865 members. The two AMociations report 1S8 baptized during the year. RoYivals bad 
prevaile<l In teverai churches. 

The Whitewater Associalion increased gradually. In 1815 it reported 16 churebee, 14 
Iiilni4ters, 125 baptised, and 79S nienibers. In 1820, it reported 25 churches, IS 
ministers, 88 baptisms, and 1,180 members. Its additions have tieen more from emigratioo 
than conversions. It has been a consistent ami- mission body, rather byper-calvinistic in 
doctrine, and not very active in enlarging its own borders, or adopting and carrying out 
measures to extend tite Icingdom of Christ. 

The Wabash District Association ** run well " for some years. Its most intelligent 
end effieient minister was Mr. M*Coy, until he consecrated himself and family to Imlian 
reform, and removed from its lioundaries. On the pages of its minutes, a file of which 
lies before us, we see the impress of his hand and heart until 1819, when his name is no 
longer bund on Its tablesu Until that period. Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Indian 
Missions, Bible operations, end other benevolent projects appear on its minutes. From 
that time the usefulness of this Association has lieen a blaiilc ! It is a singular coineideuce, 
and a mysterious providence, that the year in which Isaac M*Coy took leave of the 
Association wliich he had nurtured from the first, the name of DanUl Parker appears on 
Its minutes as connected with Lamotte church, in Crawford County, 111. Mr. Parker is 
one uf those singular and rather extraordinary beings whom Divine providence permits to 
arise as a scourge to his church, and as a stumbling block in the way of religious effi>rt. 
Raised on the Irontiers of Georgia, without education, uncouth in manners, slovenly in 
dress, diminutive in person, unprepossessing in appearance, with shrivelled features and a 
•mall piercmg eye, few men, for a series of years, have exerted a wider induence on the 
lower and less educated cUas of frontier people. With a seal and enthusiasm bordering 
on insanity, firmness that amounted to obstinacy, and perseverance that would have 
done honor to a good cause, Daniel Parker exerted himself to the utmost to induce the 
churches within his range to declare non-fellowship with all Baptists who united with 
any missionary or other benevolent (or as he cslleid them, new tangled) societies. He 
possessed a mind of singular and original cast. In doctrine he was an Antinouiiao from 
the first, but he could describe the process of conviction, and the joys of conversion, 
end of dependence on Ood, with peculiar feeling and effect. This kind of preaching was 
calculated to take a strong hold on the hearts and gain the confidence of a class of pious, 
simple hearted Christians, of hut little religious intelligence and reading. He fully 
believed, and produced the Impression on others, that he spoke by immediate inspiration. 
Repeatedly have we heard him when bis mind seemed to rise above its own powers, and 
he would dii^course for a lew moments on the divine attributes or some doctrinal subject 
with such brilliancy of thought, and force and correctness of language, as would astonish 
men of education and talents. Then, again, it would seem as though he was perfectly 
bewildered in a mist of vbittruse subtilties. 

In 1820, he wrote and published a book against the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 
though all the knowledge he poi^sessed on the subject was derived from one or two 
Annual Reports. Being <»xceedingly tenacious of church and Associatiooal authority, the 
main drift of his argument was, that the Board of Missions was not created by the 
churches, nor under their direct control. He persuaded the church of which he was 
preacher, to lake a process of ecclesiastical discipline with a neighboring church, because 
some of its members contributed to missionary societies. This produced a difficulty that 
came into the Association, extended into the other churches, and finally spread through 
a number of Associations. Fellowship was interrupted, correspondence broken up, and 
the evils are not yet entiraly removed. 

From 1822 to 1826, Mr. Parker was a member of the Senate of ilUnols, but he figured 
far less at a politician than as a polemic. About this period he commenced preaching 
the doctrine that has become familiarly known in the West as the ** Tioo Seedt,** in 
support of which he published a pamphlet in 1826. He sets out with the postulate that 
Ood never made a creature that will suffer eternal misery. All the elect were created 
in unk>n with Christ from eternity* consequently when they fell in Adam, he was bound 
by covenant engagement to pay their debt or redeem them. Tiiese are the children of 
the kingdom --*lhe good seed, — and will be saved from sin and its consequences and be 
happy Ibrever as the bride of Christ. 

The Don*elect are literally and in fact the children of the devil, begotten in some 
mysterious manner of Eve, manifested in the person of Cain. These constitute the 
** Bad seed,** — and, with their father, the devil, will perish without mercy or hope. On 
these leading principles, Mr. Parker builds a tolerably extensive system. Of course the 
devil, M the author of all evil, always existed, yet God, as the only Supreme Being, has 
him under his power and will destroy him and his works. The parable of the Tares and 
many other passages of Scripture are relied on to stipport these strange dogmata. These 
notions, though variously modified, have l>een propagated to some extent in teverai 
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western States. Tbey are perishing before the influence of tmtb and will soon be 
foricotCen. Mr Parker was excluded by a majority ol bin church, but he drew oflTa party, 
retained his influence in a portion of tl>e Association that followed him, and still continued 
bis ministrations, DurinfE the profi;ress of these difficulties, the Association had undergone 
frequent subdivisions, in 1822« it spread over a tract of country on both sides of the 
Wsbash for 100 miles in extent, and numbered 22 churches. Those to the south of 
Vincennes were dismissed to form the Salem Association, leaving 12 churches. By 
compromise on the mission question, another division took place In 1823, and the Union 
Association was formed. This left most of the churches of the Wabash District Asso- 
ciation in Illinois, and consequently it is now included in the statistics of that State. 

Besides several other pamphlets sent forth from the press, in 1880 and IS3I Mr. 
Parker published a monthly periodical called the ** Church Advocate." His ** Two 
Seeds" having produced a fruitful crop of dissension and strife, were not prominently 
advocated in this periodical. About 1833, he migrated to Texas, where be has formed 
two small churches, but exerts very litile influence. 

The S4lem Association, formed in 1822, lies in the southwest corner of the State, near 
tbe mouth of the Wabash. In 1839, it had 20 churches, 14 ministers, and 1,036 members. 

In the souiheastem portion of tbe St«te, settlements were made and a few Baptists 
emigrated there nearly forty years since. In 1807. a small church was constituted in 
Lawrenceburgb, under the pastoral charge of Dr. Ferris. Elder Hume from Campbell 
County, Ky., made repeated visits to the settlement on the Laughery, a stream that 
enters the Ohio, a few miles below the Great Miami, and several converts were baptised 
in 1810. The next year, the Laughery church was formed of 14 members. They were 
scattered over a tract of hilly country, without roads, for twenty miles in extent, and 
could meet but seldom. They had preaching for several years, only from the nccaiitonal 
visits of KIder Hume. In 1815, thix little church built a framed meeting-house at the 
cost of $300, and In their great poverty, and feeble and scattered condition, it was a 
prodixious effort. This was the first house for public worship erected between tlie 
Whitewater and Madison, a distance of seventy miles. Elder Hume moved over the 
Ohio river and became their pastor, and a man by name of Lothrop received license to 
preach the go«pel. 

In 1818, Elder John Watts, a man of respectable talents and of much energy, removed 
from Kentucky, and settled on the Laughery, and several other churches were constituted 
from emigrants that came into this part of the State. The same year the Laughery 
^Boeiatwn was organized, consisting of six churches, two ordained, and two licensed 
preachers, and an aggregate of 124 members. This Association has made steady progress 
and exerted an extenaive influence in this part of the State. One of its ma*t efficient 
members, and one of the constituents of Laughery church in 1811, ia the venerable J. L. 
Holman, one of the Supreme Judges of the State, and, aince 1834, an ordained minister 
of the gospel. By patient, untiring efforts, Sunday schools have been organized, the 
destitute population of Dearborn County repeatedly supplied with the Scriptures, minis- 
terial and general education has been promoted, and the brethren encouraged to every 
good work. The village of Aurora, near the residence of Judge Holman, was the central 
point of radiation for these benevolent efforts. At one period the Aurora Sunday School 
Union embraced more than 20 schools, 200 teachers, 1,200 scholars, and 2,500 volumes 
ID their libraries. We have not room to enlarge, but before us is a manuacript history of 
the Laughery Association, written by Judge Holman for the Western Baptist Historical 
Society, containing a great variety of interesting facts, and which, prot>ably, will be laid 
before the public in another form. From that source, we gather the following statistics. 

During the first ten years of this Association, from 1818 to 1828, 580 converts were 
baptized in the churches, 402 were received by letter, 888 dismissed by letter, 142 
excluded from fellowship, 31 restored, 55 died ; total remaining, 584. 

During the next ten years to 18.S8, there were 584 baptisms, 406 received by letter, 
485 dismissed by letter, 163 excluded, 23 restored, 100 deaths; leiiving a total of 957. 

During the subsequent three years there were 894 baptisms, 203 received by letter, 
188 dismissed by letter, 34 excluded, and 57 deaths. 

The aggregate during the existence of the Association for 23 years, was 1,458 baptized, 
1,011 received by letter, 1,063 dismiiised by letter, 898 excluded, 88 restored, 212 deaths. 
A large proportion of exclusions was for schism. Some left the churches and joined the 
Freewill Baptists, others were drawn into the current of the Campbellile heresy, and a 
few were led off by a disaffected minister. 

The average annual deaths in proportion to the number of members, for the first 
period of fen years were as one to 104. During the second period as one to 66. During 
the last period of three years as one to 54. 

The comparative exclusions have been annually for the first ten years as one to 42. 
During the second period of ten years as one to 43. During the remaining three years 
as one to fH). 

Tweoty-four ministers have been ordained in 16 churches of this Association, of which 
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three were by the church in Aurora. Of these, 4 have died, 2 have joined the 
Canipbellites, S have removed, leaving 15 still laboring in the churches of this body. 
The Association for 1840, reportn 24 churches, 17 ordained and 4 licensed preachers, 184 
baptized, and 1,156 members. The progress of this Association may be regarded as a 
fair sample of the average increase of other Baptist Associations throughout the western 
States, with the exception of a few Antlnomian and anti-mission bodies. 

We have not room to enter into further particulars of the rise and progress of the 
Associations in this State. There are 31 in all, with about 417 churches, 220 ordained 
and 40 licensed preachers, and about 17,000 members. Twenty-two Associations report 
for 184U, 1,541 baptized. 

In 1882), delegates from a number of churches met in Shelby County, and formed 
'* The General Association of Bapiists in the State of Indiana." The object, as ezpressed 
in the constitution ** shall be to unite the Baptists of Indiana in some uniform plan for 
promoting the prosperity of the Redeemer*s kingdom within the bouiids of the State, by a 
more general spread of the gospel." This body is similar to a Convention in other States. 
It meets annually and is composed of delegates from such churches. Societies and Asso- 
ciations as contribute to its lunds. The subjects of Foreign Missions, Home Missions, 
Bible distribution. Education, Sunday schools. Temperance, state of religion in the 
churches, duties of churches to pastors, and benevolent efforts in general, have been 
discussed at its annual meetings, and an Impulse has been given to all these objects. At 
the close of the first session in 1883, a conference on education was held, which was 
resumed at the next anniversary, and resulted in the establishment of a Literary and 
Theological Institution under the nameof the ** Fsan klin Maruai. Labor Irstitutb.'* 
This institution has gone into operation in Franklin County, where it has a farm, buildings, 
and a respectable class of students. 

Societies have been formed for ministerial education, for Foreign Misstons, and for 
Bible operations, all which hold their anniversaries at the time and place of the General 
Association. 

The Banner and Pioneer, and the Cross and Journal are the principal religious period- 
icals that circulate amoii}!St the denomination. The former has an ** Indiana Department" 
under the editorial supervii<ion of the Rev. A. R. Hinckley. Since the formation of the 
General Association, the denomination has increased about 50 per cent, in Indiana. 

OHIO. 

Amongst the early emigrants to Fort Washington and vicinity (now Cincinnati) were 
several Baptist families from New Jersey. A church of five memtien was constituted 
at a place called Columbia, in May, 1790, by the late Rev. Stephen Gano of Providence, 
R. I., then on a visit to Kentucky. The Ibllowing year Elder John Smith took the 
pastoral charge. In October following fifteen were added, and in November four more. 
This church was subsequently removed three miles from the Ohio river and took the 
name of Duck Creek. For ten yeara only fourteen converts were received by baptism. 
In April, 1801, Elder Peter Sintth took the pastoral charge, and the same season it was 
blessed with an extensive revival of religion. At the monthly meeting in June, 22 were 
baptized, in July, 88, in August, 83, and in September and October, 21 — making an acces- 
sion of 109. In 1804, Elder Peter Smith having removed. Elder William Jones from 
Wales, took the pastoral charge. This church has gradually progressed and fur about 
twenty yeara past has had a portion of the pastoral labora of Elder J. Lyon. It nuiubera 
about eighty membera, and has licensed at different times eight persons to preach the 
gospel. 

The Miami Asfociation was formed in 1797, of fonr churches. In 1818 it reported 21 
churches, 1 1 ministera and 904 members. Within the last four yeara it has divided, and 
a majority of the churches have assumed anti-mission ground. 

In 1800 a number of Baptists from New England settled in the Scioto Valley, and 
formed the Ames church. In 1801, six German families, among whom were sixteen 
Baptist professore, emigrated from Virginia and settled near New Lancaster, and formed a 
church. Othera soon followed, so that in 1809 they had three preachera, and eighty 
membera. They preached in both German and English. The Scioto Association was 
organized of four churches in 1805, and in 1809 it contained 9 churches, 6 ministeis and 
about 300 members. The Beaver Association in the country sdjoining the Ohio river 
and Pennfiylvania, was formed in 1808, of six churches which were dismissed for that 
purpose from the Redstone Association. A part of its churches were in Pennsylvania. 
Other churches were organized as settlements extended and emigration flowed into the 
State, some of which became connected with ezii<ting Associations, or aided in forming 
new ones, while some churches from their remote situation remained di<iconnected with 
any Association. Strait Creek Association was formed in 1810, and Msd River in 1812. 

For a number of yeara the progress of the Baptist denomination in Ohio was compara- 
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tively slow. The Methodist was by far the most numerous deaomination, and the 
Presbyterians and Cougregatiooalistd an efficient and active people, especially on the 
Western Reserve. 

A small Baptist church was formed in Cincinnati nearly thirty years since, but the 
denomination made very little advance in that city for more than ten years. This church 
eventually t>ecame extinct. About 1820, the Enon Baptist church (now called First 
Baptist church) was formed of a few Baptists who were resolved to build up the cause. 
In 1824, the Cincinnati Baptist Missionary Society was organized with a view to domestic 
missions, and bavinc a direct reference to the concentration of the denomination in a 
State Convention. The constitution was vigncd by 120 persons, and a circular address 
issued. This etibrt was followed up by employinfr Elder James Lyon as an itinerant 
missionary for six months, and within a circle of 25 miles from Cincinnati. During this 
term of service Elder Lyon travelled 1,&58 miles, preached 222 times, and baptized 109 
penons on a profession of faith in Christ. A number of auxiliary societies were formed. 
In 1825, the board employed Elder Corbly Martin for travelling ageut, and resolved to 
invite the denomination to hold a meeting at Zanesville the fourth week in May to 
organize a Convention. 

This meeting was held and the Ohio Baptist Convention was formed. The result 
when compared with the means employed is highly cheering. At that period the aggre- 
gate of the denomination did not exceed 100 preachers, 210 churches, and 7,500 
members. The Convention has made steady progress from year to year, until its 
influence Is felt in every county in the State. A large proportion of the Baptist denomi- 
nation in Ohio are now engagfed in missionary and other benevolent modes of action. 

At the late session (May 1841) it appeared, that the amount ot funds raised during the 
year for Home Missions by the Convention, and by various Associations that conduct 
missionary operations within their own sphere, exceeded $3.000 ; the whole amount of 
missionary labor performed exceeded nineteen years. For two years past a special 
efibrt has been made to establish churches in towns and villages, which has been 
succeuful. More than $1,100 have been raised for that purpose, and twenty village 
stations have been aided during the year. 

Granville College. 

The project of establishing an Institution for Literary and Theoloelcal education had its 
origin simultaneous with that of the Baptist Convention. The Cincinnati Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society embraced two objects ; — '< gospel missions, and the education of ministers, 
called of God, and chosen, and faithful." This subject was discus!<ed at the first meeting 
of the Convention in 1826, but postponed until the churches could be brought to act in 
concert. The ** Ohio Baptist Education Society** was organized at a subsequent 
meeting. The object of this Society, according to its constitution, " shall be to promote 
sound literature and science, including the literary and theological improvement of pious 
young men for the ministry." In 1831, the Rev. J. Going, D D., visited Ohio, with 
other western States, and attended the l)apti<«t Convention at Lebanon, and was invited 
by the Trustees of the Education Society to aid them in selecting a site for a Collegiate 
Institution. The place selected was a beautiful eminence, then * farm, near Granville, 
and the next winter a charter was obtained from the Legislature for the **OrannUe 
Literary and Theological JhstUvtion.** The Seminnry opened in December, and soon 
after the principal building was destroyed by fire. Efforts were made to procure funds 
and repair the loss. The report for 1832, shows that the average numtier of students the 
first quarter was about thirty — and during the succeeding quarters upwards of sixty. 

This institution has made steady progress and now ranks equal to any in the State for 
a thorough and full course of instruction. 

For several >ears the Rev. John Pratt, M. A. was principal, but in 1836, it assumed 
more directly a collegiate form, and the Rev. J. Going, D. D. was chosen president 

Tho catalogue of 1.S40. shows a list of 20 college stndlnts, 47 in the prepsratory 
department, 92 in the English department, and 5 theological students — total, 164. About 
60 are professedly pious, a large proportion of whom have their minds directed to the 
ministry. 

The Faculty, or Board of Instruction, are, 

Rev. JoiVATHAN Going. D. D., President, and Pro/easor of Theolo£y. 

John Stevens^ M. A., Vice Preeidentf <utd Profeuor of hUeUectucI Philowjpkyf and 

Principal of the Literary Departmmt. 
Rev. John Pratt, M. A., Professor of the Latin and Cheek Langvages. 
Paschal Carter, M. A., Professor of Mathematics and Natural PMosophy. 
Lewis DonoE, Teacher in Preparatory Studies, and Siqxrintendent of Junior DhaitUm, 
Frkdekick S. Thorp, Teacher of Vooil Music, 
8. B. Carpshtxr, Teacher of PemnanMhip, 
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The course of studies in the College proper, is equal to that of the best New England 
Institutions. The preparatory course, in ordinary cases, occupies two years, and embracea 
a thorough preparation for entering the college class. The English course is designed 
to afford aid for obtaining a thorough and extended English education. To this is 
appended a course of studies and lectures designed for the quali6catioa of teachers of 
corrifuon schools. Daily instruction is given in vocal music. The commencement is 
held on the second Wednesday in August. 

There are two terms; the firot of 21, and the second of 22 weeks. The expenses per 
term, for tuition, $10 50; for board and washing, $28 50; room rent, $3; sweeping, 
Itc. 50 cents. 

Opportunity for manual labor is furnished to a limited extent. 

BtUgious Periodiealt. 

The publication of a religious periodical also entered into the plans of the brethren in 
Cincinnati, in their incipient movements to form a Convention ; and when the Convention 
was organized in 1826, a committee was appointed to make arrangements fur the pub- 
lication of ** the contemplated paper, should it meet with sufficient patronage." A single 
number, " The Western Religious Magazine," was subsequently issued at Cincinnati, 
but it did not receive sufficient encouragement. The (ronvention, in May, 1827, resolved 
to patronise a monthly pamphlet published at Zauesville, under the editorial charge of 
Elder George Sedwick, which continued until June, 1831. The first number of the 
*' Baptist Weekly Jourmil " made its appearance from the press at Cincinnati, July, 1831, 
Subsequently it was connected with the Cross and Baptist Banner of Kentucky, and 
from tiiat time bore the name of the Cross and Journal. The same fate attended this 
paper that ha^ attended nine tenths of the religious newspapers of our country. The 
excess of expense over actual income from sub.<criptions collected in six years, ex- 
ceeded 06.tM>O, which was generously borne by a few individuals. Its circulation 
at six months was less than 600 — its maximum, after the accession of the subscription 
list of the Cross, was 2,300. It is now published at Columbus, on a smitll imperial 
sheet, at $2 per annum, and sustains itself and its editor at a circulation of about 
1,800. It has proved a right arm to the denomination in Ohio. In January, 1835, 
** The Baptist Mvocate** a monthly periodical, in pamphlet form, was issued from 
the same press as the Cross and Journal. Its object, as its title imported, was to 
advocate the doctrines, principles, duties and ordinances of the gospel, as held by 
sound Baptists, in distinction from the multiplied erroneous sentiments and prMctices in 
religion which are propagated. The editors were J. Stevens, S. W. Lynd, J. M. Peck, 
J. S. Wilson, and R. B. C. Howell. It continued two jears. 

The Ohio Baptist Foreign Mission and Bible Society is a branch of the Convention, and 
transacts its business during the same annual meeting. Its receipts, the last year, all 
which go to the foreign field, were about ^300. A large proportion of the contributions 
for foreign missions from Cincinnati and other parts of the Stale, pass directly to the 
treasury of the Board, and are not reported on the books of the Convention. 

A " PaitoriU Conferrnee " has been organized, which holds its meetings at the same 
time and place as the Conventk>n. It is composed of all pastors and ordained ministers 
of the Baptist denomination in the Siate, in good standing, who signify their desire to 
become members. Its ohj«>ct is the better acquaintance and mutual improvement of the 
roenil>ers, and consultation for the general advancement of religion. Members are 
appointed annually to prepare and read essays on important subjects. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

A Baptist church, called Salem, was organized in this country In 1797, then under 
Spanish government and popish authority, by Elder Richard Curtis, of emigrants mostly 
from South Carolina. The oppositbn of popery drove Mr. Curtis from the field, but he 
soon returned to his post, and was pastor of the church. Among the early ministers of 
this church, were Eiders Curtis, Snodgress, Cooper, Scarbrough, and Stamply. The 
church flourished for many years, but dissolved in 1883. 

The Mis8is!*ippi Baptist Association was formed in the south-western part of Mississippi 
about 1807. Mr. Benedict, in 1813, reports Its numbers from the minutes as 20 churches, 
18 ministers, and 894 members. In 1815 there were two Associations in this Territory, 
(Mi.<t»issippi and Flint river,) 46 churches, 80 ministers, and 2,348 members. 

A Baptist Convention was formed in 1822, and continued to hold annual meetings for 
six years, when it declined. Another Convention was organized in 1836, which con* 
tinues an active body. The proceedings of the annual meeting for 1840, show that the 
following subjects received the attentuin of the body, and on which reports were made 
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by committees : — Foreign Miseions, Domestic Missions, Sabbath Schools, Education, the 
spiritual welfare of the colored people, the Lord's day. Temperance, the state of religion 
in the churches, and Bible distribution. The project of a history of the Baptists in 
Mississippi, was also entertained. The Treasurer's report shows the following contri- 
bntions:— Foreign Missions, ^SS9 86; Domestic Missions, $284 44; American and 
Foreign Bible Society, $871 62; publishing Burman Bible, $169 06; for Mrs. Wade's 
school in Burmah, ^13 66; general purposes, $922 69— total, $2,891 23. 

The Mississippi Baptist Education Society was formed in March, 1835, for the edu- 
cation of ministers of the gospel, and the instruction of youth generally. A subscription 
of $30,000 was soon realized, and a seminary projected and called the Judson Insti- 
tute. From the proceedings of the Convention of 1840, we suppose this society has 
become merged in the Convention. The Judson Institute is located at Middleton, Carrol 
County, near the geographical centre of the State. It is under the charge of Rev. S. S. 
Lattimore and assistants, with sixty students. Buildings in part are erected. Besides a 
report on the spiritual welfare of the colored population, the following resolutions were 
adopted i-^Mesolvedj That we recommend heads of families to be careful to provide 
means by which their servants may receive spiritual or religious instruction. Resolved, 
That we recommend churches and ministers to make suitable arrangements for a portion 
of the services of the sanctuary to be directed especially to the colored population, with 
a view to the promotion of their spiritual welfare. 

In 1837, '38, the South-western Luminary was published on a newspaper sheet, 
monthly, at Natchez, and circulated amongst the churches. 

LOUISIANA. 

We have no speciBc information of the origin of Baptist churches in Louisiana. 
Several churches of the Mississippi Association are in this State. The Louisiana and 
Concord Associations are chiefly on the west side of the Mississippi river. In the aggre- 

Ste they have about 20 churches, 10 ministers, and 350 members. A Baptist Home 
issionary Society was formed in 1835, and made some progress. Several itinerant 
missionaries were employed in 1836 and '37. 

In May, 1839, a meeting was held at Columbus, Miss., and the Sauth-weitem Betptiat 
Home MUsion Sociity was organized, the specific object of which is to promote the 
preaching of the gospel in the South-western States and Texas. 

ARKANSAS. 

In 1818 a small Baptist church was constituted on Fourche h. Thomas, Laurence 
County, (then Missouri Territory,) of 12 members. Elders Benjamin Clark and Jesse 
James were ministers there. The next year Elder J. P. Edwanis made a missionary 
tour to this region, and aided in organizing another small church. Very little progress 
was made for several years. In 1828, Elder David Orr of Cape Girardeau County, Mo. 
made an excursion to Arkansas, on Spring river, and found the whole country destitute 
of Baptist preaching, and but very little from other denominations. The word preached 
by him took effect; he formed a church on Spring river, and baptized eleven converts. 
The next spring, 1829, Mr. Orr removed his family to Arkansas, and during that summer 
organized two more churches. The Spring River Association was formed of five churches 
in October, 1829. For two years past, some unpleasant divisions have gotten amongst 
the churches and ministers in this Association. Some twelve or fifteen years since, a 
number of Baptists, with several preachers, emigrated from Illinois to Washington 
County, in the north western part oi the State, where several churches and an Asso- 
ciation has been organized. A Baptist church was gathered a few years since at Little 
Rock, but it met with difficulty from the Campbell heresy. There are several churches 
in this part of the State. In the country bordering on Red river, a number of Baptist 
churches have been formed, and an Association called Saline organized. 

The Methodist is the most numerous denomination in this State. In 1839, the Arkansas 
Conference numbered 4,705 white members, 820 colored, and 1,216 Indians. The most 
of the latter were in the Indian Territory west of the State. The Conference was 
divided into 6 districts, 35 circuits, and 8 mission circuits and stations. There were 54 
circuit, and 92 local preachers. The Cumberland Presbyterians rank next in numbers, 
and the Baptists next. This State presents a wide field of destitution, and the people are 
anxious lor ministers to come into their borders. 

MICHIGAN. 

This State lies almost wholly on the eastern waters, and can hardly be classed with 
Western States. New York has sent out a large proportion of Baptist emigrants to 
this new Stale. The first church was formed in 1824. In ten yean about 50 churches 
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had been raised up. A missionary society was formed in 1881, which, in 1885, reported 
$447 88 expended. The Baptist Convention of Michigan was orf^anized the same year. 
It operates lilce other State Conventions in the various objects of Christian benevolence. 
The Treasurer's report for 1840, shows receipts for Home Missions, $328 08 ; Foreign 
Missions, $204 84; American and Foreign Bible Society, $42 43; other purposes, $4 86 
— total, $679 71. Some efiorts have been made to establish a literary and theological 
institution. 

WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 

It is within half a dozen years (hat the first Baptist church was formed in this 
Territory. In October, 1888, delegates from the churches of Rochester, Southport, 
Milwaukee, Lisbon, Sheboygan, Jefferson, and Salem convened at Milwaukee, and 
organized the first Baptist AiMciatlon of Wisconsin. This body attends to missions, and 
all other benevolent operations, and exerts a valuable influence in the Territory. Some 
of its ministers are itinerant missionaries. It is composed of 10 churches, 6 ordained 
ministers, 1 licentiate, and 295 members, and reports 58 baptized for 1840. 

There are several small churches, scattered over the Territory, not yet connected 
with any Association, and which are included in our summary table of Wisconsin. 
Population of this Territory for 1840, 80,747. 

IOWA. 

This Territory (with the exception of the lead mines at Dubuque) commenced settling 
in 1883. Its rapid growth is unparalleled even in the prolific West. At the census of 
1840, the population exceeded 43,000. The Baptists formed the first religious society in 
1834, on Long Creek, Desmoioes County, a few miles from Burlington. Another church 
was gathered on Rock Creek, in the same County, in 1885. The Iowa Baptist Asso- 
ciation was organized of three churches in 1839, and another Association, name unknown, 
anti- mission in character, was formed the same year. The Iowa Association consists of 
5 churches, 3 preachers, and 91 members. There are also churches at Dubuque, 
Camanche, Davenport, and several others, scattered over the Territory, and which are 
Included in our summary table. Wisconsin and Iowa are important missionary fields, 
and demand the attention of the denomination in the Eastern States. 



GENERAL CONVENTION OF WESTERN BAPTISTS. 

In 1883, brethren in Cincinnati, after holding private correspondence with ministers 
•nd laymen through the Western States, issued an invitation and circular address for 
a general convention of western Baptists. This brought together a large number of 
brethren. Thirty-six ministers, and sixty-four lay brethren, from the States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, and nine delegates from the eastern States, and the 
Rev. Mr. Wade, missionary, from Hurroah, assembled in Cincinnati, and continued six 
days in harmonious consultation. The subjects of preaching the gospel, benevolent 
elrorts in general. Foreign and Home Missions, Sunday schools and Bible classes, tem- 
perance, religions periodicals, the circulation of religious books and tracts, Bible societies 
and distribution, and an educated ministry, received special consideration, and reports 
were made on each subject. The proceedings and reports were published in a pamphlet 
of 80 pages, and 1,000 copies circulated amongst the churches in the great Valley. 

At the session of 1834, 40 ministers from the States of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Western Virginia, and Western Pennsylvania, 
and nine from the Eastern Slates, and a large number of lay brethren, appeared in Con- 
vention. Committees reported on Home Missions, Foreign Missions, ministerial education, 
Bible distribution, tract distribution, Sunday schools and Bible classes, the influence of 
the press, and the establishment of a central theological seminary for the Western Valley, 
llie result of the last subject was the organization of the " Western Saptist Edttcation 
Society" The Board of this Society subsequently purchased a valuable tract of land, 
adjoining Covington, Ky., and opposite Cincinnati, laid off and sold lots, and have realized 
funds so as to lay the foundation for a Thxological Seminart. Spacious buildings 
have been put up and nearly completed, and the institution is expected to go into opera- 
tion in another year. 

The principal object of the Western Convention has been to diOuse intelligence, 
nwaken up the churches to effort in each State, hold personal intercourse, and bring out 
more union and mutual co-operation in the denomination throughout the great Valley. 
The ministers and brethren who came up from the Western States felt their intellectual 
powers quickened and their hearts enlarged, and carried back an impulsive spirit, which 
has been felt by the denomination throughout this wide field. The object of the Con- 
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▼ention was to encourage by all lawful means missions, both foreign and domestic, eda- 
cation of the ministry, Sunday schools and Bible classes, religious periodicals, and all 
other objects warranted by the gospel. With one exception, its sessions have been 
annual, and while brethren have expressed with great frankness, their different opinions 
on modes of action, not an instance of unpleasant collision of feelins or of action has 
happened. The three last sessions have been held in Louisville, &y. In 1840, the 
Convention put into action the *' Western Baptist HtstoriecU Society" Its object is to 
collect and preserve materials for Baptist history and biography in the Western and South- 
western States. At the recent Convention, June, 1841, the "Wettem Baptist Publi- 
cation and Sunday School Society** was organized, and the Convention, having accom- 
plished the purposes of its existence, was dissolved. The Publication Society is intended 
to co-operate with the American Baptist Publication and Sunday School Society in sus- 
taining a general agency, and in circulating religious books and tracts, and to supply 
Sunday schools through the Great Yallet of the West. 



GENERAL SUMMARY VIEW 

OF THE BAPTIST DENOMINATION IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WITH BRIEF NOTES ON THE SEVERAL TABLES. 



[By R«T. Ruroi Baboocb, Jb., D. D., Pooghkaepsie, N. Y.] 



TABLE I. 

SUwing tkt number of JlssoeUtioiu, Ckurckut MiniHtrt ordHnti €nd lienugd, BaptiswUt and Ovm- 
municantt, in enck Suu and Ttrritmry^ in tk€ ytar 1840. CkMJl^from aOMol rttuma m §aid ytsr, wttA 
ntimatu eartfnUf node from tho best tawxeSf wkors ouck rotrnmsfaiUd. 

Anod. UittMo. SfxPria. Bftptlad Coimira> 

atkmt. Chbs. Chlit. CbaTChaa. MIoblaii. in ISM. nkanto. 

MAINE. 11 261 S14 3,249 S0,490 

NEW HAMPSBIRE, 6 5 103 89 1,049 9^7 

VERMONT, 9 135 98 864 11,101 

UASSACIIUSETTS, II 9 913 199 3,639 96,311 

CONNECTICUT, 6 7 103 106 459 11,795 

RHODE I8I.AND, 1 8 10 50 56 583 7,831 

NEW YORK, 41 10 775 789 7,613 79,155 

NEW JERSEY, 5 9 73 88 1,153 9,006 

PENNSYLVANIA, 15 7 339 179 9,467 90,856 

DELAWARE, 1 9 4 8 396 

MARYLAND, (including the Ditt. of ) ^ q j^ ok toi Q_3aa 

Columbia, N. & E. of the Potomac,) I * » 14 JO /o/ aH«nf 

ViRGINIA,<ln«ludinftberemaininf gj gjg ggj 5538 61,504 

part of tlio Diitriet of Columbia,) t t r- 

NORTH CAROLINA, 99 511 353 9,303 99,380 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 13 371 189 9,690 34,704 

GEORGIA, 34 679 319 5,958 48,309 

ALABAMA, SO 606 306 3,636 33,189 

MISSISSIPPI, 19 186 109 490 7,837 

KENTUCKY, 49 793 380 9,083 61.049 

TBNNBSSEEL 49 653 459 9;341 39,000 

OHIO, 39 495 993 3,664 91,579 

INDIANA, 31 417 960 1,541 16,934 

ILLINOIS 30 348 354 1,099 11,018 

MICHIGAN, 4 75 53 388 3^909 

WISCONSIN TERRITORY, 1 15 11 65 455 

IOWA TERRITORY, 8 13 8 30 300 

MISSOURI, S3 979 160 1,000 10,958 

ARKANSAS, 4 34 95 900 810 

LOUISIANA, 3 30 15 900 930 

Total, ~473 7i|B46 5^ 60^ 579,138 

To make these returns complete, as a full exhibit of the number of American 
Baptists at the present time, there should be added, — 

Probable net gain to the above chnrchef for the laat year, .... 88,964 

Total number in Britiih America, 36,974 

Free-will Bapliita in ihe United Sutea, 47,917 

Seventh-da J Baptiatt in do. 6,000 

, 700,591 

The Campbellites or «« Reformers," arc estimated by Mr. Campbell at from 160,000 
(o 200,000 communicants. And the " Christ-ian Societies,'* with some smaller bodies 
under different names, who strictly adhere to <* the baptism of believers only by immer- 
•ion/' prolmbly amount to as many more. 
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NOTES ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. 

Ample and satisfactory returns have been obtained for the construction of the above 
Table, so far as the first eleven States embraced in it are concerned. Reliance has been 
chiefly placed for Virginia on the investigations of the indefatigable and accurate General 
Agent of the General Association of Virginia, the Rev. Eli Ball. It is believed that the 
numbers above given for that State are a much nearer approximation to exact accuracy, 
than any hitherto published. The minutes of about two thirds of the Associations in 
North Carolina have been obtained for the year 1840. With these and older minutes of 
the remaining Associations in the State, aided by the investigations of President Wait, of 
Wake Forest College, and Dr. S. J. Wheeler, of Murfreesborough, the computation has 
been carefully made, and is probably very near exactness. 

In South Carolina returns have been obtained from all the Associations but three, 
•nd these have been allowed a proportional gain, from former returns. So thai there is 
very great reason to be satisfied that accuracy has been closely approximated. 

In Ueorgia, by the assistance of Prof. Sherwood, (now President elect of the College In 
Alton, Illinois,) I have obtained returns and estimates which cannot vary far from the 
exact numbers. 

A very complete view of the Baptists in Alabama for 1838-39 was published in the 
last volume of the American Quarterly Register, page 316. Returns have since been 
secured from nearly one-half of the Associations for 1840, and the remainder, by the aid 
of Rev. J. Hartwell, President of the State Convention, have been estimated, with tolera- 
ble accuracy, no doubt, from the data above mentioned. 

The returns from Mississippi have been copied from the last minutes of their State 
Convention ; and though thought to be defective, in showing a number somewhat leas 
than actually exists, I have preferred not to alter. 

The remaining eleven States and IWritories are given according to the returns 
secured by the Rev. J. M. Peck of Illinois, which having been presented by him before 
the General Convention of Western Baptists at Louisville, i» June last, and carefully 
examined and corrected, are more worthy of confidence than any former statement 
His own remark is, that '*the number of ministers and of baptisms are unquestionably 
underrated,*' 

It has been found impracticable, in many cases, to preserve the distinction between 
ordained and licensed ministers, and therefore, for the sake of uniformity, they are 
enumerated together throughout the Table. Licentiates probably compose about one 
teventh of the whole number returned as ministers ; and another seventh would not be 
an unreasonable estimate, as the number of ministers superannuated, secularized, or in 
other ways withdrawn from labor as pastors or evangelists. 

The number of Associations, as shown in the total of the above Table, is too large. 
This results from numbering the same Association twice, or in some instances more than 
twice, when portions of its constituent churches are io diflferent States. In every such 
instance, though the Association is counted in each State, where any considerable portion 
of its churches are found — the churches themselves are only enumerated m their own 
State, 

A strong desire has been expressed that an estimate should be attempted of the whole 
number of population which may be reckoned as belonging to the denomination. For the 
last thirty years at least, this purpose has been steadily kept in view, and various attempts 
bave been made to secure something like general accuracy in such a computation. 
There must of necessity, however, be great difficulty and uncertainty in any such ratio 
as may be fixed upon for determining this number. In 1812 the Rev. Mr. Benedict, 
the historian of the denomination, after travelling throughout the country, and cor- 
responding very extensively, felt and expressed a confident conviction, that the number 
of Baptist adherents was to the number of communicants as 7 to 1 . Others whose oppor- 
tunities of observation have been confined chiefly to the Northern and Middle States, 
and who have for years made aocurate investigations both in our cities, and in country 
congregations, have found the ratio varying from 6 to 4 adherents to every communicant. 
The brevity requisite in these notes will not admit the adequate discussion of this subject, 
and we hope to see it attempted in some other form In the pages of the Register. For 
reasons which it is not necessary here to enumerate, we are satisfied that the communi- 
cants in the Baptist denomination bear a smaller proportion to the whole number of 
adherents than in most others in our country. Still we would not rate the adherents 
higher than 4) to 1 communicant. A column will be added to the following Table, 
showing the proportion of the entire Baptist population in each State and Territory at 
that ratio. 
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NOTES ON THE COMPARATIVE TABLE. 

The geDeral design of this Table will be readily apprehended. It proposes to present 
to the eye in a single view, the entire statistical suinioary of the denomination in the 
United States for the last 56 years. To secure such a generalization within convenient 
limits, it has been necessary to condense and abridge as far possible. («eneral and com- 
parative, raiher than minute accuracy has been aimed at ; and yet it is hoped that as an 
approximation to completeness and perfection, it will be found considerably in advance 
of all former attempts, in reference to the Baptists, or any other of the principal denomina- 
tions in our country. A few explanatory statements are necessary for limiting or quali- 
fying a portion of the returns in the Table. 

1. The returns of the first period, so far as the number of churches are concerned, are 
as accurate as existing records can make them ; but the number of ministers and of mem- 
bers are chiefly estimates ; not made at random, indeed, but still with no more than a 
tolerable degree of correctness. 

2. The returns of the second period are chiefly from Asplund*s first Register, and are 
more full ; i. e. they embrace more comprehensively all that are called Baptists, — Free- 
will, Six-principle, and Seventh-day Baptists, — than will be found in either of the other 

{periods. This will account for the fact that in Rhode Island, for instance, the returns 
or this period are larger than they appear twenty years afterward. The indefiniteness 
of the beading of this period, (1790-92) and of the following one, (1810-12) cannot he 
avoided, as the returns, notes, and other information relied on for completing these 
periods, run through parts of those years. 

8. The columns showing the average annual gain per cent, in each period, refer only 
to the number of communicants; but they can easily be constructed by any interested 
investigator, for churches and ministers. Minute exactness has not been aimed at, as the 
eomparison is all that is sought. Vulgar fractions have been employed instead of decimal, 
as more universally and easily intelligible. They have not been carried lower than 1-5, 
as that seemed sufficiently accurate for the purpose ; and the aim has been to give the 
nearest fifth, whether above or below. It is quite possible that some mistakes may bo 
found either in the estimates or typography ; but the materials are given in the table for 
their correction. 

4. Side by side, and immediately following the average annual gain of communicant! 
in the last period, is exhibited the average annual gain of population in the several States. 
This last has been copied from an analysis of the last United States' census, which i» 
presumed to be correct. 

6. The final column presents an approximation only to accuracy, in giving the pro- 
portion of Baptist population, to the whole population — reckoned as 4^ adherents to every 
communicant (See Notes on the preceding Table.) Even if this ratio shoukl be found 
tolerably correct on a general average, it may be very erroneous in its application to some 
particular States. It is here presented in the hope of arou^^ing inquiry, and stimulating to 
more persevering and systematic endeavors to secure ultimate correctness. The entire 
number of American Baptist communicants at this time, including Free-will and Seventh- 
day^ Baptists, and excluding those in British America, as shown in the preceding Table, is 
about 070,000. This multiplied into 5^ = 3.685,000 ; Bttptist population in the United 
Ststee. Including Campbellites, Christ-ians, &c. 1,000,000 XH=^ 5,500,000. 



TABLE III. 

0«iMra2 Religimu B§m90ltnM of tA« Dmomination for titf }itw 1840-41. 

' Bseripti. BspeiMlttorM. 

Baptift ForeifH Minion Board, organised in 1814, $83,841 9^i^ 

Baptist Pablieatioo and 8. S. 8c»ciety, organised (under another name) 1834, 19,liS5 11,498 

Baptist Home Minion Society, orgaoixed in 1839, 49,985 43,904 

American and Foreign Bible Society, organized in 1836, 96,304 31/J93 

Ministerial Edncation, (no general organisation,) there was reeeired and } ^ ..^ 

expooded for this ohject in New England and New York, about } 90,000 01,000 

Id all tfaa otker Suios, (by estimatej 20,000 90,000 

Total, 9904,595 f919,9S4 
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THE TRUMBULL FAMILY. 

Iff ^ving a short Sketch, ia oar last number, of the Life of the first GoTernor 
Trambulli we stated that there is a singular confusion in the accounts of the origin, etc. 
of the Trumbull family. By comparing the accounts together, we were enabled to 
correct sereral errors. Through the kindness of a friend in Connecticut, we can now 
make a number of additional corrections. We are also supplied with some new infor- 
mation. The sketch in the National Portrait Gallery, on which we relied in part, 
appears to be very imperfect, where it is not erroneous. There seems to be little doubt, 
that the name of the original ancestor of the family was John, and that he settled in 
Rowley, not in Ipswich. He appears to have been made freeman in 1640. His son 
John, (who was a lieutenant and a deacon,) removed to Suffield. He had three BonS| 
John, Joseph, and Benoni. 

JoHR had a son John, who was minister at Watertown. The author of McFlngal, 
etc. was the son of the Watertown clergyman. 

Joseph, the second son of John of Suffield, settled in Lebanon as a merchant. His 
son, the first Governor, appears to have been born in the autumn of 1710, not in June, 
according to some of the accounts. Allen*s Biographical Dictionary mentions, that his 
wife, who was Miss Robinson, was a descendant of John Robinson, of Leyden. This, 
we are informed, is not an ascertained fact, though pains have been taken to determine 
it. The same authority states that his son, (the second Governor Trumbull,) had no 
children. He had three daughters, but no son. His daughters were Faith, wife of 
Daniel Wadsworth, Esq. of Hartford ; Harriet, wife of Prof. Benjamin Silliman, of 
Tale College; and Maria, former wife of Henry Hudson, Esq. of Hartford. The two 
eldest are living. Maria lefl one son, Jonathan Trumbull Hudson, of Alton, 111. who 
graduated at Yale College in 1824. 

BxNOMi Trumbull, the youngest son of John of Suffield, removed from Suffield, and 
settled in the parish of Gilead in Hebron. He was a merchant and farmer. He died 
in Hebron, leaving a son, and perhaps other children not known. Behjamih, son of 
the last named, was born, and spent most of his life in Hebron. His father, in his old 
age, resided with him. Benjamin was a farmer. He had two sons and five daughters. 
The sons were Benjamin and Asaph. AAer the death of his first wife, by whom he 
had these children, he married a widow Loomis, of Bolton. He then went to Bolton to 
reside, where he deceased. 

BzHJAMiir Trdhboll, D. D., eldest son of the preceding, is the well known historian 
of Connecticut. He had seven children, two sons and five daughters. One son and 
one daughter died in infancy. Another daughter died young, though after marriage. 
She left no children. The remaining daughters were married and had families. 

BcsjAMrir Trumbull, the son of the last named, graduated at Yale College, in 1790, 
studied law, and settled in the practice of the profession in Colchester, Ct., where he 
still resides. He has several times represented that town in the general assembly ; has 
been Judge of Probate, Justice of the Peace, etc. He has had, by one wife, who is stilt 
living, seven sons, and four daughters. One son and one daughter died in infancy > 
and another daughter in the 17th year of her age. The two surviving daughters live 
with their father. Three of his sons reside in Michigan, and three in Illinois. 

Asaph TRUMBtrLL, brother of the Rev. Dr. Trumbull, was a farmer, and lived and 
died in the parish of Gilead in Hebron, on the farm that belonged to his father and 
grandfather. He had a numerous family of sons and daughters. One of his sons lived 
on the same farm until a few years since, when he sold it, and remoyed to Ohio, where 
he died in 1840. The three sisters of Benjamin and Asaph all married fkrmers, and 
left ikmilies. 
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SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Iir oar last number, p. 79, we inserted some facts in relation to the atate of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, in 1840. We now subjoin a few details in respect 
to their condition in 1841. In the University of Oxford, the first column denotes the 
total number on the books of each college ; and the second, those who are members of 
convocation. In the University of Cambridge, the first column shows the total number 
on the boards of each college ; and the second, the number of those who are members 
of the senate. 



OXFORD. 






CAMBRIDGE. 




Chrlat-ehorch, 


914 


509 


Trinity, 


1,747 


976 


Br&mi-oois, 


399 


9S3 


St. John's, 


1,149 


994 


Exeter, 


346 


159 


Queen's, 


334 


133 


Oriel, 


328 


168 


Cains, 


988 


140 


BallioT, 


331 


151 


Corpus Christ!, 


9S9 


109 


Queen'e, 


303 


180 


Christ's, 


995 


113 


Trioitj, 


fiB4 


192 


Catherine Hall, 


990 


88 


Wadham, 


S67 


98 


Emmanuel, 


913 


113 


Bt. John's, 


930 


136 


Bt. Peter's, 


909 


97 


Woreeiler, 


S47 


113 


Jesus, 


191 


84 


Univenity, 


S38 


119 


Magdalene, 


189 


84 


r^inbroke, 


180 


109 


Clare Hall, 


168 


83 


MafdAleB, 


174 


136 


Trinity Hail, 


138 


49 


Megdaleo Hall, 


173 


40 


Pembroke, 


131 


48 


New College, 


158 


76 


King's, 


110 


81 


Lloeoln, 


151 


71 


Sidney, 


97 


48 


Merton, 


149 


70 


Downing, 


55 


30 


Jeeua, 


135 


65 


Commoraalea to Villa, 




11 


Corpus, 
All Souls, 


198 


fifi 








107 


9m 

83 


Total, 


5,709 


9,873 


St. Edmund Hall, 


99 


59 


OzroRD, 


5,515 


9,799 


St. Mary Hall, 
New Ion Hall, 


74 


93 








64 


4 


ToUl, 


11,917 


5,679 


St. Alban Hall, 


96 


8 









Total, 



5,515 9,799 



Messrs. Bafster &, Sons of London intend publishing a complete Poljglot Bible, 
embracing all such languages of the Holy Scriptures, whether entire or fragmentary, 
with such critical addenda, and such grammatical and other apparatus, as may be con- 
sidered necessary for a Polyglot Bible of the most perfect description ; including all 
which is valuable in the Complutensian Polyglot, the Antwerp Polyglot, Le Jay's Paris 
Polyglot, and Brian Walton's London Polyglot Nearly two centuries have passed 
since Walton finished his great work. In this long period, much that will add to the 
value and interest of a Polyglot Bible, has been brought to light by the researches of 
scholars. The English Hexapla from the same publishers is nearly ready. They are 
preparing for publication the Biblia Polyglotta £ccIesifD, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Frederick Iliff, D. D. 

Mr. Catlin has nearly ready for publication, in two volumes royal octavo, his Man- 
ners, Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians, with 400 illustrations of 
their manners, customs, costume, etc., etched and outlined from his original paintings 
now exhibiting in London. Mr. Catlin travelled eight years among the Indians, and 
visited forty-eight diffisrent tribes, consisting of 400,000 souls. Being professionally 
an artist, he took his canvass and brushes with him, and returned with 500 paintings 
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in oil, made in efeiy instanoe by liis own hand firom nature; 300 of which an portiaite 
of chieft, warrion, ete. 

The electro-magnectic power haa been ancceaifallj applied to printing. The nmr.hfnff 
ie vety ingenioof , and ezhibita the extraordinaiy power of directing the typographical 
pnoeai at a great distance from the place where it is actually performed. A Taluabto 
diaooTery haa, alw, been made, by i^hich lithography can be effectively uied for the 
poipoae of tranaferring any lithographic drawing to china-ware, porcelain, etc 

RUSSIA. 
The principal UnireraitieB in Rosaia, at the beginning of 1841, contained 2,300 
stndentSy and 382,290 Tolomea in their libraries, distribated as follows : vis. 

ShtdaUt, Uhraries, 

Cracow, 400 36,682 

Dorpat, 500 64,776 

Kasan, 200 34,748 

Kiew, 100 52,157 

Moacow, 700 65,927 

St. Petersburg, 400 28,000 

The Roman Catholics in Russia amount to 202,608 persons. They have 61 convents, 
containing 1,894 monks; 51 nunneries, containing 660 nuns; 1,231 churches, and 
1,176 chapels. The Armenians poBsess 619 churches, and 310 chapels, (to which 
belong 1,307 priests,) and 40 convents, containing 133 monks and 31 nuna. The 
Lntherana have 902 churches, to which 484 priests are attached. The Jews have 586 
synagogues, and 2,377 temples, to which 955 rabbiea and 2,097 elders are attached. 
The Mohammedans have 5,296 mosques, and 1,457 priests. The Calmucs have 76 
templea for the worship of Buddism. The rest of the population of this immense 
empire belong to the Greek church. 

GERMANY. 

The celebrated Lift of Jesus by Dr. David F. Strauss, which was published several 
years since, has drawn out innumerable replies, and has directed the attention of evan- 
gelical writers to the historical evidences of Christianity, more earnestly than it has 
been for many years. At the same time, it is felt, that no answer, sufficiently able, haa 
been made to the attack. Though such writers as Tbolock, Neander, UUmann, etc 
have brought out replies, ]ret no complete antidote for the poison has yet been furnished. 
Dr. Strauss*s last work, "The Christian Doctrines illustrated in their Historical 
Development and in opposition with Modem Science,'' will not create the sensation 
nor work the mischief which the previous publication did. It contains, says an able 
writer in the last Foreign Quarterly, subtleties fully worthy of the reputation of the 
society of Jesuits, or Spinoza's absurdest vagaries and speculations. One passage vras 
shown to three distinguished native professors, all University men, and all declared 
their inability to explain it Still, parts of It manifest much acuteness and the most 
wily sophistry. 

The Leipsic Easter Catalogue contains 4,513 books that have been already published, 
and 424 that will be publiahed in the course of the present year. The former were 
published by 527 booksellers; 74 Leipsic houses issued 650 works. The whole number 
of works published in Austria amoonta to a little more than one third of what were 
published in the Uttle kingdom of Saxony. 

A new edition of the works of Jacob Bohme, in aix volumes, is in the process of pub- 
lication. Prof. Haupt has commenced a periodical, entitled " Journal for German 
Antiquities.*' Its contents are principally philologicaL Jacob and William Orimm, 
Beneke, and other eminent scholars, are among the contributors. Louis Phillipe haa 
eonftned the cross of the legion of honor on Jacob Orimm. It is stated that the King 
of Prussia has commissioned Von fiolow to propose to the Diet at Frankfort, th«t 
VOL. XIV. 25 
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■cientific works, and all yolames containiD^ a certain nnmber of sheets, shall be paW 
lished without being subjected to the censorship. It is only recently, that visiting carda 
have been freed from the inspection of the censor. Prof. Scholl has brought to Berlin 
drawings of the statues and other works of art which have been discovered in the 
vicinity of the Parthenon, daring the excavations executed by order of the present 
government of Greece, since 1835. Scholl is about to publish the journal of his fellow 
traveller, the lamented Ottfried Mailer. 

The first part of a new edition of Schroid*8 Greek Concordance of the New Testa- 
ment, has been published at Leipsic, under the care of C. Bruder. Two parts of a 
work, by Prof. Petermann of Leipsic, under the following title, have been published — 
" Porta Linguarum Oiientalium, or Elements of Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, SamaritaOi 
Ethiopic, Armenian, etc. Grammar, fitted to the studies of youth.** 
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An Higtorical Sketch of FaXL River from 1620 to the present time; with notices of Free- 
Unen and Tiverton; in tliree discourses, delivered Jan. 24, 1841, by Orin Fowler, 
M. A., Pastor of the First Congregational Church, in Fall River, pp. 64. 

On the 3d of July, 1656, the general court of Plymouth Colony granted to several 
freemen a tract of land, a part of which is now Fall River. A warranty deed was given 
by Massasoit and other Indians to the whites on the 2d of April, 1659. The purchas- 
ers were freemen in the towns to which they severally belonged. Hence the town» 
when it was incorporated, was caUed Freetown. The first settlers were principally 
fi-om Plymouth, Marshfield and Scituate. The early names were Cudworth, Borden, 
Brightman, Chace, Davis, Durfee, Hathaway, Morton, Read, Terry and Winslow. 
Freetown was incorporated in 1683. Tiverton, lying south of Freetown, was purchased 
for about 3,666 dollars. It was incorporated in 1694. In 1740, Tiverton was set off to 
Rhode Island. In 1747, a line was run, by which a tract of land, including all the water 
power, which was previously in Tiverton, has since belonged to Freetown or Fall 
River. The town of Fall River was setoff from Freetown, and incorporated Feb., 1803, 
by the name of Fall River. In 1804, the name was changed to Troy. In 1834, it was 
changed again to Fall River. Including land and water, it has an area of about 17,571 
acres. Fall River, on which the village is built, commences its fall, when within 150 
rods of tide water, and descends upon an inclined plane, 132 feet. On this inclined 
plane stand the manufactories and other buildings containing the machinery propelled 
by water-power. The first cotton manufactory was built in 1813. The population in 
1840 was 6,738. The valuation of real and personal estate in the same year was 
$2,989,468. In this town there is a quarry of beautiful granite. 

Mr. William Way was teacher and preacher in Freetown from Feb. 4, 1704, to Jan. 
21, 1707. He was probably not ordained as a pastor. Subsequently Mr. Avery and 
Rev. Recompence Wadsworth preached in tlie town. A meeting-house was com- 
pleted in 1714. Rev. Thomas Creaghead was employed as a preacher from 1715 to 
1721. For 25 years subsequently, the town was destitute of the stated ministrations of 
the gospel. The chief obstacle to the settlement of a minister was the opposition of a 
part of the people to the payment of a regular salary. A Congregational church was 
organized Sept. 30, 1747. Rev. Silas Brett, of Easton, was ordained the first pastor, 
Dec. 2, 1747. Mr. Brett was supported by voluntary contributions. He labored faith- 
fully about 30 years. He was dismissed at the beginning of the Revolution. He died 
at Easton, April 17, 1791, aged 75. The church never had another pastor, and after- 
wards became extinct. 

The first church in Tiverton was formed Aug. 20, 1746. The first pastor was Rev. 
Othniel Campbell, of Plympton, who was installed Oct. 1, 1746, and died Oct. 15, 1778, 
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«ged 82. TTie iinbspqiient pastors were Rev. John Brings, 1791 — ^1801 ; Rev. Benjamin 
Wbitmore, 1815-~1816; Rev. Ebenezer Colman, 1818—1823; Rev. Jonathan Knight, 
1828 — 1896. The present pastor, Rev. Isaac Jones, commenced his labors Feb. 18» 
1838. 

The first Congregational church in Fall River was organized Jan. 9, 1616. It was 
composed of five members. For several years, the church were supplied by mission- 
aries. A house for public worship was dedicated in Feb. 1823. The first pastor, Rev. 
Augustus B. Reed, was ordained July 2, 1823. He was dismissed Aug. 3, 1825. Rev. 
Thomas M. Smith was installed Nov. 1, 1826, and was dismissed April 27, 1831. The 
present pastor. Rev. Orin Fowler, previously of Plainfield, Ct. was installed July 7, 
1831. A new house of worship was dedicated Nov. 21, 1832. The cost was $16,000. 
The number of members added to the church, since Mr. Fowler's settlement, is 336. 
The whole number admitted to the church is 471, of whom 23 only have died. The 
number of families connected with the 11 congregations in Fall River is 1,110. The 
number of members in eight of the churches is 1,875. 

The preceding facts have been condensed from the discourse of Mr. Fowler, which 
is characterized by thorough investigation and minute accuracy. 

Tico Discourses f delivered in Westminster, Ms., June 13, 1841, on closing his pastoral 
labors m that place. By Cyrus Mann, pp. 39. 

The texts on which these sermons are founded, are Acts zz. 27, " For I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God;" and Acts zz. 32, "And now 
brethren, I commend you to God and the word of his grace, which is able to build yon 
op, and to give you an inheritance among all them which ore sanctified." In the first 
discourse, Mr. Mann considers the trials of faithful ministers of the gospel, and why 
they must not shun to declare the whole counsel of God ; in the second, the object of 
commending churches and people to God, and why ministers should do this when 
parting from them. In the last discourse, a variety of interesting fiicts are recorded. 
During the 26 years of Mr. Mann's settlement over the church, more than 550 persons 
in the town died. Seven or eight revivals of religion were ezperienced. More than 
500 members were added to the church in his ministry. The church was embodied 
Oct. 20, 1740. No ecclesiastical council is known to have been convened in the place 
for more than 76 years, ezcept the one for Mr. Mann's ordination. His ministry and 
that of his immediate predecessor lasted between 76 and 77 years. The sermons are 
full of important truth, and ore composed in a style well fitted to the solemn occasion 
on which they were preached. 

Tweniy-ffih ^nmwX Report of the American Bible Society , presented May 13, 1841 » with 
an Jippendix, etc, pp. lo4. 

The receipts of this Society, from all sources, during the year, were $118,860 41, of 
which $57,019 62 Were in payment for books, and $9,747 77 were legacies. The 
remaining sum was free donations. The whole number of Bibles and Testaments 
printed was 166,875. The aggregate, since the formation of the Society, is 2,795,608. 
The Board of Managers have lately appointed Rev. Edmund S. Janes Financial Secretary. 
Rev. Sylvester Holmes is General Agent for the Eastern States, and Rev. Mr. Sefaon, of 
Cincinnati, for the Western. By the agency of the Rev. Simeon Calhoun in the 
Levant, from 1836 to 1840, about 29,000 copies of the Bible have been circulated. He 
has just returned to this interesting field of labor. 

7%e Seventeenth Annual Report of the American Su$iday School Union, May 26, 1841. 
pp. 40. 

The total amount of donations received by the Union, during the last year, ¥ra« 
$14,259 51 ; for sales of books, $55,506 37 ; total, $69,765 88. The ezcess of the ez- 
penditures over the receipts was $5,810 48. In order to bring the operations of tfaa 
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Society within a wafe and manageable eompan, the Board hare diMontiniied all but 
three of the foreign depoaitorieB ; all lalet on commiiaion and credit; and reduced the 
ezpenses of the Home Department, chiefly in ■alaries, to the amonnt of $3,000. A 
yariety of interesting facta and important eaggestions axe crowded into thia Report* 

Second Annual Report of the Foreign Evangdieal Society ; presented at the Ammal MetiU 
ingf held in the Mercer Street Church, Jfew York, May 11, 1841. pp. 70. 

The Bom of $10,484 43, were devoted by the Society, daring the peat year, to dw 
Evangelical Societies of France and Geneve, to the American Swiss Committee at Pa- 
ris, to the Swiss mission and mission house in Canada, etc. The fields of this Society's 
operations are mainly in France and Canada. Some attention has been paid to Sweden, 
Russia, Norway, Denmark, and other countriea. The Report contains some valuable 
observations on the religious condition of Europe, and the xeasoos which exist to hope 
for a favorable change ere long. Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., is President 
of this Society; Rev. E. M. Kirk, and Rev. Robert Baird, Secretaries; and W. W. 
Chester, Esq., Treasurer. 

The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod^ toith sovereign Antidotes for every ease. 
By the Reo. Thomas Brooks^ of London^ 1669. Boston : Beth Goldsmith. 184£ 

This little Treatise has been held in high esteem in the mother country, ibr its eonnd 
practical adaptation to the case of Christians in affliction, as we perceive from the fret 
of its -being re-printed in 1826, by the London Tract Society. It is now for the first 
time i^ven to the American public, at the instance of the Rev. Nehemiah Adams, of 
this city, who says in an introductory note, '< I would go fitf to find another book whioh 
would excite the same interest with which I first read this volume;" and adds: 
** It is with great pleasure that I think of the instruction and consolation whioh it will 
afibrd to many of the sons and daughters of sorrow.** 

Amaud Rmort of the Board qf Missions of the Oeneral AssemUy qf the Preth/tmmi 
Church, m the United States of America, May, 1841. pp. 48. 

The whole number of missionaries and agents employed, or aided by the Board dur- 
ing the year, has been 272 ; the number of congregations and missioiiary districts sup- 
plied by the missionaries, is not less than 700 ; 152 missionaries were in commission at 
the beginning of the year, 120 have been new appointments ; the missionaries have la- 
bored in twenty-three States and Territories ; the amount of labor performed has ex- 
ceeded 200 years. The additions to the churches, on examination, have been about 
1,800; by certificate, 1,300; Sabbath Schools, 500; teachers, 3,000; scholars, 90,000. 
Receipts, $35,455 73 ; dUbursements, $31,628. 

Proration for the Day of Judgment ; A Discourse deUtered at the Amuoersaryrf ike 
Palestine Missionary Societiff at Hanover, Mass,, June 16, 1841.* By Janus If, Ward, 
Pastor of the First Church m Abington, 

This Discourse is founded on 2 Peter, iii. 9. The Lord is not slack concerning tdsprO' 
mise. The preparation for the Day of Judgment, therefore, of which the author treats, 
is the great preparation which God is making in the whole scheme of Providenee and 
Redemption. The subject is ably handled, and in the conclusion briefly applied to en- 
force upon Christians the duty of spreading the gospel. 

An Address, delivered at the lamng of the comer stone qfthe WiUiston SemM$usry m East 
Hampton, Ms», June 17, 1841. By Emerson Davis, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Westfield. Nortiiampton : J. H. BuUer. 1841. pp. 13. 

Samuel Williston, Esq., of East Hampton, being desirous of disposing of a portion of 
his property, for the benefit of the [young, after much deliberation, has eieeted soitaUe 
buildings for a Seminary, at an expense of about [$10,000, and endowed it with a per- 
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aument fimd of $15,000. The institution will be opened on the 2d of December next. 
Iti object is prinei|>al]y to afford the means of fitting young men for coUe/^. An Eng« 
lish department will, also, be provided for those who wish to obtain a purely English 
•dueation. ReT. Lather Wright, late principal of Liecester Academy, is to be principal 
of the Seminary. It is proposed to require young men, who shall fit for collegCi to 
■tndy three years, and to have them in three classes. 

From the practical and well-considered Address of Mr. Davis, we learn that there are 
85,000 children in the old county of Hampshire, between four and sixteen years of age. 
The author calculates that at least 1,400 of them will attend an academy, or some public 
Mminary, one year each, during the next ten years, which will be 1,400 annnally. The 
avenge number of youth, that have attended all the existing academies hitherto, has 
not ezoeeded 1^800 annually ; and many of these have come from contiguous counties 
and States. 



ter of Education in th4 LmQuran Chunk, Gettysburg, Pa., 1841. pp. 4. 

This work of four octavo pages is to be published quarterly, and to be sent gratuitoosljr 
to each of the ministers of the church, and also to laymen who are interested in the 
object Its design is to furnish a statement of the operations of the Committee of dw 
Parent Education Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United Stales* 
together with arguments, appeals, eto., in relation to the same great object The fiisl 
No. is filled with important suggestions and facts. 

Ji lsetitr€ on EdMcatJon, deUoered brfore the Meehameo' and Mamtfaetarers' Jtsoodaiiom 
of Oswego, JV. P., July 12, 1841. By Jameg Brown, Emo, Oswego : John Carpen* 
ter. 1841. pp.30. --^ p i~ 

This address is written in a (tee and independent style, and contains positions and 
reasonings, which, if they do not command the assent of all, are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. They show the nature of the movement which agitates the minds of mnlti- 
tndss in our country, and whose workings are often revealed in the Lyceum-lecture. 

Portraiture of Lutheranism ; a Discourse delivered by remust, at the Consecration qftka 
First English Lutheran Church, Pittsburg, Oct, 4, 1840, during the session of the 
^pod of West Pennsylvania, By S, S. Schmueker, D. D., Prqfessor of Christian 
Asology in the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. Baltimore, 1840. pp. 89. 

Bstrospect of Lutheranism in the United States; a Discourse delivered by the Rev, 8, 8. 
Sdmueker, D. D.,at the laU Convention <^ the General Synod. Baltimore, 1841. 
pp.27. 

These discourses of Dr. Schmucker contun a succinct and fiuthful sketoh of the early 
and middle history of the Lutheran Church, its literature, government and disciplinsi 
ita practical piety, ete., till 1820. We have not space here to condense even the most 
important items of information. We hope to be able to do it ere long in a more conven- 
ient form, and more at length. The denomination, of which Dr. Schmucker is so inde- 
fhtigable and useful a member, has been, for a number of yean, rapidly growing in 
numben, resources, and efficient, practical piety. 

I%s Coming t^ ChrisCs JSngdom; a Sermon delivered before the JhaHiary Edueatiom 
Sodetv of Jfoifolk County, at their annual meeting in Dorchestsr^Juns 9, 1841. By 
SewaU Harding, Pastor qf the First Church in Medway, pp. 32. 

The text of this discourse is, Matt vi. 10, " Thy Kingdom come." It is illustrated 
in the following manner. This kingdom is to become universal. Of the means reqnt- 
site on the part of the churoh to extend this kingdom, are united and earnest prayer, 
acquaintance with the real state of the world, love of religious truth in the breasts of 
Christians, and a spirit of consecration to the Saviour. The sermon is concluded with 
some pertinent, practical remarks on the importance of furnishing liberal aid to the 
American Education Society, in ita great work of raising up an able and pious ministry. 

The Moriblk Auxiliary has always been one of the most effident helpen in this great 
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eaofle. If tki the coanties in New England had done as well in proportion to their 
means, mach of the embarranmentf which the Parent Inatitation has experienoed| 
would have been prevented. This efficiency has been owing, in no small degree, to the 
excellent sermons which have been pablished from year to year, and to the business-like 
manner in which the proceedings of the Auxiliary have been conducted. Mr. Harding's 
«ermon is well worthy of taking a place with its predecessors. 

Elements of Chemistry ; ctmlaining the Principles of the Science, both experimental and 
theoretical. Intended as a text-hook for academies ^ high schools^ and colleges. lUus- 
trated toith numerous engravings. By Alonzo Gray, M. A., Teacher of Chemistry and 
J^atural History in the Teachers' Seminary, Anaover, Ms. Gould & Newman. 
1841. pp. 396. 

The fact that a third edition of 2,000 copies of this manual is about to be issued, with 
only a comparatively short interval from the publication of the first edition, is sufficient 
evidence of the high value which is attached to it in the public estimation. The first 
impression which is produced, on a casual inspection, is, that a great amount of matter 
is condensed in a small space. There is no paper wasted by large margins. By the 
employment of various kinds of type, the more important principles are presented prom- 
inently, while room is allowed for many facts and illustrations, that are not indispensa- 
ble, but which add much interest to the discussions. The first edition was highly com- 
mended by some of the most eminent chemists in the country, among whom were Prols. 
Hitchcock, of Amherst College, and Adams, of Middlebury College. The second edition 
has undergone important changes, and is enriched with many additions. Of the real 
Talne of the work, as a scientific treatise, we do not profess to be judges. We may be 
permitted to say, however, that we have been much gratified with the logical arrange- 
ment of the various topics, with the precision of the definitions, and with the variety of 
information which is communicated, and which is quite attractive to the general reader. 
Mr. Gray's habits of thinking and his experience as a teacher, well qualify him for 
labors of this description. 

A Grammar of the Greek Language, Part L A Practical Grammar of the Attic and 
Comnum Dialects, with the Elements of General Grammar. By Alpheus Crosby, Pro* 
fessor of the Greek Language and Literature in Dartmouth College, Boston : Crocker 
& Brewster. 1841. pp. 239, 

We have but just received a copy of this grammar, and of course are not able to speak 
of it from personal examination. Its external appearance is quite prepossessing, as might 
be expected firom the reputation of the press from which it was issued — that of the 
University at Cambridge. The volume is accompanied by tables of the paradigms, etc., 
in duodecimo, for the economy of beginners, and in large quarto, for the convenience 
of advanced students. They are constructed with the design of accomplishing the fol- 
lowing objects : to avoid needless repetition ; to give the forms just as they appear on 
the Greek page ; to represent the language according to its actual use ; to distinguish 
between regular and irregular usage ; and to arrange the whole in the most convenient 
manner for study and reference. 

The author terms his work " A Practical Grammar," " because it has been his aim, 
not to present a theory of the Greek language, or to discuss recondite points of criti- 
cism; but to exhibit, in the plainest and most practical manner, the forms and construc- 
tions which occur in the Greek classic writers." 

An Historical Address, delivered at Holden, Ms., May 4, 18Al,the first Centennial CeUbra^ 
tion of the municipal organization of that Toum; with KoLes and an Appendix, By 
Samuel C. Damon, Worcester: Wallau & Ripley. 1841. pp. 154. 

This town was named in honor of Hon. Samuel Holden, an eminent merchant and 
dissenter in London. Holden Chapel at Cambridge was built by the generous donations 
of his wife and daughters. The town was incorporated on the 9th of January, 1741. 
The first vote which was passed at the second town meeting was the following : " Voted 
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to hare the gospel piciched in town." The second and Ihird voles related lo the sune 
nibjeet The fourth wb« u followg: " Voted to have & writing &nd reading «chool." 
TheM lesolutiona were in the genuine ipirit of ifae fiiit Kltler* of New EngUnd. The 
fint miniBter of the lonn, the Rev. Joseph Davis, nu oidained Dec. 32, 1742. He vw 
dismisaed, at his own leqaest, Jan., 1773. Hia auccesaor, the Rev. Joseph Aveij, waj 
otdained Dec. 21, 1774, ind died Uarch 5, 1834. The third paitor. Rev. HorOki Bacd- 
well, was installed OcL 39, 1823, and diamiswd in ltJ33. Rev. William P. Paine, tba 
present pastor, was ordained Oct. 24, 1633. The number of chnrch members is about 
430 — nearlj two thirds of whom have been received within twelve jeais. The number 
of college gradaates, natives of the town, ia thirteen. Five ladiea from the town have 
become foreign misBiaDaries, and two' laymen, ssaislant missionaries. Mr. Damon, the 
author of the Address, is about lo proceed, ss a seaman's preacher, to Honolala, Sand- 
wich Itkndi. The address ia accompanied with a great body of oolea, wbioh form k 
fall and authentic history of the town. 
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DBATR8 OF MINISTIRB. 



[Nor. 



HORATIO N. BBIMBM IDE. PMs. InC pHlar, N«wuk, 
New J«iwj, BepL SS, 1841. 

J06BPR ORBEN MILES, Bap. oid. pMtor* MUadbwy, Peim- 

■rInmU, JoM IS. 1841. 
GLBMENT ▼. McKAlO, Piw. oid. puler, Rackoon, Fi. 

June 17. 
DATID McKINNBT, Piw. tut. pastor, BoU^yibarf, Pa. 

Jmw 80. 
WILLIAM J. GIBaOK, Praa. InaU pastor, PhnadelphU, Pa. 

Jal7 18. 
JOHN WRAT, Plea. ord. flwaln mlaa. FMlartelphla, Pa. 

JoIjlS. 
W. B. ODENHEIMBR, Bpik onL pclaat, PUlMtelpUa, Pa. 

Oot.1. 

WILLIAM A. HARRIS, Epb. tut. rector, Roek Croak Ch. 

Dtotrkt ColumbU. Aar. — 1841. 
THOMAS B. FLOWER, Epia. nd. prlart, Waditngtoa, D. 

C BanL 18 
KENSElTi. STEWART, Epia. ord. prieat, Wadtinftoo, D. 

C Sent. 18. 
JAMBS ABERCROMBIB, Epia. ocd. prlart. WaaUncton, D. 

O. Bopt.18. 

LOUfS 8. NOBLB, Bpia. ord. pclaaL EdoaAoB. Notth Car»> 
llu, i«l/ 1, 1811. 

OBORGE SHELDON, Pna. ord. paator, BuuiMnrUte, Boolh 
Caxottna, Juoo 18, 1841. 

A. F. DOBB, Bpli. Old. priaal, Fktakfcft, Kaotoeky, Joljr 18, 

MBWTON BARRETT, Pna. ord. paaler, BraekarUlo, Ohio, 

AvilT,1841. 
THOMAS MeOERMOT, Ftm, ImI. parter, Unlljr, O. Jqm 

St. 
JOHN HOUGH, Praa. Inat. paator, Windham, O. June 84. 
▲. WHEELER, Epia. ord. prieat, Chilicothe, 0. Bopt. 19. 
J. HEN8HAW. Epia. ofd. prieat. Chllieothe. O. BapL 13. 

B. KELLBT, Epia. oid. prioit, Chaicothe, U. Sept. 19. 

M. R. C08HMAN, Epia. ord. priert, Chllkottie, 5. Sept. 19. 
A. L. RANKIN, Cenf. orO. Erang. Cindnnati, O. Sept. 98. 

CHARLES B. BARTON, Prea. ord. paator, Novborsh, IIU- 
nela, Jane 98, 1841. 



Wkolt 



lnlkiabuMU$t,m, 



8UUMART. 

Ordtnalioaa 88 BTATE8. 

InatatlaHwia. 88 

— Maine 8 

^Hal.*.. ••• 86 Nov Hampahire T 

Vermont.... 8 

^f amf jmfftfig,, ,,,,.,,,,, 90 

Rhode Island 9 

OFFICES. Conneetieat 8 

New York 81 

New Joiaey. ...... ....... 1 

Fasten 87 PennsjUanift 8 

EraagaUiU.... 7 Dlatrict of Cdambla 4 

Fflaate 18 NoithCaralinK 1 

FardgnMiarioiiariaa..... 9 Soath Carolina 1 

Baetor I Kentucky 1 

— Ohio 6 

TotaL 88 IlUoob 1 



Total. 



DENOMINATIONS. 



Baptlbt 



18 

91 

BplMopaJlaBM... 90 

Onitorfaui 9 

RsLDtttok. 1 



DATES. 

184L AprQ I 

Maj 9 

Juno 18 

July S8 

Angwt 18 

Boptember 97 

Oeiober • 



Total.. 



88 Total. 



QUARTERLY LIST 

OF 

DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 



LEWIS ALLTN, aL 71, Conf . DummeraUui, Vemiont, Jul/ 

JAMBS TliPTS. at. 77. Conir. Waidabno', Vt Au<r. — 
LAMP80N MINER, at. 33, Coof . CaaUoU>D, Yu itopt. 17. 



ZBNA8 L. LEONARD, ■!.«, Ban. BtnWdfi, 

■elta, Jane 98. 1841. 
WILLIAM SMITH, Jr. at 80, Bu. Cbolaaa, Ma. Joftr — » 
DAVID JEWBTT. at. 9t. Cone. WalthaiaTHa. Joljll. 
SAMUEL M. EMERSON, at. 88, Conf. Heath, Ma. Joly 98b 
AMOS DRURT. at. 48. Conff. Weat Hajaanton, Mm. Jntp 9L 
ISAAC BROWN, at. 81, Cooff. HaiBlltoa.lda. Sept. 14. 
EZRA RIPLBT. at. 80, Unit. Cooaoid, Ma. SepLlM. 
WILLIAM H. BOTT, at. 94. Bap. Saleea, BtaTOoL 7. 
JOHN P. PENNER. at. 68, Epia.taHi^ Chaplafai in Navy 

at Charloatevn, Ma. Oct. 10. 

HEZBKIAH THATCHER, wL 88, Maflu FkJDJaM, Caaaiil 

icat,Joi7 7. IML 
J. G. WU2HTMAN, Bbp. GroCon, CU July UL 

TIMOTH7 CLARK, aL 18, Conf. Lo Rej, Nnr Tart^ April 

11. 1841. 
JAMBS H. BAKER, at. 81, Moth. Tioga, N. T. Maj 17. 
JOHN GOOD8ELL, at. 61, Moth. Beekmaa. N. T. Jvae II. 
ADOLPBU8 Taylor, at. 49, Conf. Notfelk, N. T. July 8. 
HERVE Y BENJAMIN, at 80, Me(£. Maratbea, N. T. Aoff. 

n. 

JOHN OWENS. New York, N. Y. SepL -w 

NATHANIEL BROWN, at. 77, F. wTllap. BMhamr, R. T. 

DYEinrrARKS, at n, Bap. Room, N. T. StpL 1. 
ELUAB STEELE, at. 96, MMh. New York, nTy. Sept. 18. 

SBADRACH H. TERRY, aL 48, Ftm, Jahnstown, Feai^ 
ajlranla, Jono 8, 1841. 

WILLIAM TORBERT, aL 88, Moth. OrenShenach, Mttp- 

land, June 8, 1841. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Meth. Caroline Co. Md. SepL— • 
VINCENT OFFIEY, near MilUngtoa, Md. BepC -^ 

JOSEPH L. JONES, Prea. Charleaton, Bonlh OoroHna, Jena 
16, 1841. 

ROBERT HOLMAN, aL8B, Prea. Wetelnpk^AIabaM^J«|f 

6.1841. 
ROSEA HALOOBIBE, aU 81, Bap. Jefihnon Co. AI. Jn|r 81. 

SAMUEL O. WINCHESTER, aU 88, Praa. Naleh>% 
uppi, Aaf.94, 1841. 



JAMES L. SL0S8, aL 48, Pkaa. Flereoee^ Taniniaiii, Aog* 
6, 1841. 

JOHN BRECKENRIDGE. D. D. Fiea. Lezli«tan, Kcntael7, 

Auf. 4, 1841. 
JAMBS M. PUTNEY, at 88, Conf. Rlehmoad, Ky. Anf . — 

A. R. HINCKLEY, Piea. FnnUin, Indiana, 8epL 98, UtU 

WILLIAM A. CLARK, D. D. aL 86, Bph. Br|f kton, Mkh> 
igao, Auf . 18, I84L 

PHILO FULLER PHELPS, aL 87, Pna. Tallahaosie, FkiUa 
Terrlioiy, Jane 10, 1841. 

Whoii mtmitr in Iks eioM flsl, 87. 



SUMMARY. 



AGES. 



STATES. 



From 90 to 80 9 VeraionL. 



80 
40 
SO 
80 
70 
80 



40. 
80. 
60. 
70. 
80. 
80. 



8 Maaaachnaetta. 

4 Coanoatkat.... 

8 New York 

4 Ponnaylvuiia.. 

4 BSaryland..... 

Booth Carolina. 
Alabama. 



80 100 9 

Notapeelfied 7 MiMlaaippl. 

Total 37 Keotoeky 

Indiana... .< 

Bam of all the afaa apod> Miehifan.. 

fled 1,671 FloildaTeiiitoiy. 

Ararafoafo of the 80 ...62 1-8 

Totol....... 



DENOMINATIONS. 



ConrrOfaUonal 

Epueepalian... 

Mathodiat 

Preabjterian... 
F. W. Bapdeu 



DATES. 
10 

8 1841. Amn 

9 May 

7 Jane. .••..... 

8 Jolj 

1 Aofoat 



Unitarian I September. 

Notapeelfied 9 October..*. 

Total 87 Total...... 



1 
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8 
18 

7 
18 

8 
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JOURNAL 

OF 

THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY 

NOVEMBER, 1841. 



ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT, 

AS APFECTBD BT MINISTERIAL CHARACTER, MANNERS, AND HABITS OP LirX, 
AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES ASSOCIATED WITH THE 

MINISTERIAL OFFICE. 

The following is the substance of the Report of the Directors of the New Hampshire 
Branch of the American Education Society, at the Annual Meeting at Francestown, 
August 25, 1841, prepared bj the Secretary, Rev. Charles B. Hadduck, Professor 
in Dartmouth College. 

The Christian Minister is a Public Teacher. He has, indeed, other impor- 
tant duties ; he leads the devotions of the assembled church, and is the pastor 
of the flock. But, according to the prevalent habits of thinking, in Protestant 
Christendom, his characteristic and most important office is that of a Preacher. 
The other parts of public worship are, among us, made subordinate to the 
sermon ; so much so, that it may be doubted, whether instruction is not, some- 
times, made to appear an end in itself, rather than a means of something higher 
and better than all knowledge, a devout and heavenly spirit 

However this may be, there is no doubt that preaching is the great InstUutUm 
of the Gospel, and is doing more to promote the well-being of society, and the 
honor of God upon earth, than all other means of instruction. It is the aliment 
and nurse of piety ; it baptizes science ; it hallows the relations and charities 
of life ; it throws a religious light over the gloomy passages of our earthly 
experience ; and, from the beginning to the end of our mortal career, connects 
us, in great and minute events, in joy and grief, in success and disappointment^ 
with the eternal, unchangeable, and spiritual world. 

To raise up men for the pulpit, is, therefore, a high and worthy object. To 
make the most of all the talent, which the church is training for this honored 
and loved profession, is a service not easily overrated, both to the objects of our 
care and to the world. If education in general is entitled to pre-eminence 
above all other departments of human industry, because it is industry expended 
upon imperishabU maierialf and because the impressions which it leaves will 
outlast all earthly structures, and all material things ; what can be so grateful 
in its exercise, as the labor immediately employed in educating men for their 
appropriate and ultimate destiny, in their future i)ermanent abode ? What can 
be so glorious, in its results, as that intellectual and Christian discipline, by 
which genius is directed and inspired for this ennobling and fruitful labor? 
If he, who causes two spires of grass to grow where but one grew before, is 
a public benefactor, what language will do justice to the enterprise, which 
bestows a sound education on a mind endowed by nature, and qualified by 
grace, to win souls to Christ ? — to restore to fallen men the righteousness and 
happiness of Eden ? 

Many different topics, connected with the education of young men for the 
pulpit, have been treated in the Reports submitted to this Society by the Direc- 
tors on former occasions. We ask your attention, at this time, to the connection 
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between the Eloquence of the Pulpit and certain circumstances of a minister's 
character and life, not always regarded as having any material influence on 
his preaching. 

The more obvious, because more important, elements of pulpit eloquence, 
are ably and abundantly treated in works familiar to liberally educated clergy- 
men. The circumstances we propose now to dwell upon, are, from their 
nature, more rarely considered, at least in the particular relation we have sug- 
gested — their influence upon the eloquence of the pulpit. 

It is known to every student of language, that words have no natural and 
invariable meaning. They signify, what those who use them, tacitly, or ex- 
pressly, consent to understand by them. This general principle must, however, 
be received with important qualifications. For words, like the ideas they 
express, are undergoing perpetual changes. Indeed, progress of thought leads, 
of necessity, to changes of language. Words are the records, the memorials of 
our ideas ; and answer their purpose only so far as they represent those ideas. 
Had we, accordingly, a perfect etymology, or history of words, it would be, at 
the same time, a history of knowledge. And should language ever become 
fixed, it will be only when thought has reached the limit of its progress. A 
perfect and unchanging language supposes absolute and perfect science. There 
can, therefore, be no precise and invariable nomenclature in any branch of 
human study, until that study has attained its end — ^the entire comprehension 
of its objects. The science of fctct, that is, all the sciences, except the pure 
mathematics, which is altogether hypothetical, reach their object — are per- 
fected — when they ascertain the meaning of their terms. So long as human 
knowledge — our knowledge of external nature, of ourselves, and of other 
spiritual beings, — is inadequate, and fallible, the language in which we discourse 
of these things, is itself, also, and in the same degree, ambiguous and indefinite. 
The best criterion of the state of any branch of philosophy, in a particular age, 
or among a particular people, is the character of the language of that age or 
people, in reference to that department of their intellectual pursuits. The 
more cultivated and advanced their science, the more exact and copious is their 
vocabulary ; the more misty, and obscure, and limited their ideas, the more 
indistinct and shadowy, and the fewer, are their corresponding terms. 

But language does not vary in its import simply as knowledge varies. In 
the same condition of general knowledge, words have not the same significance 
to all minds. Each hearer puts his own construction on the language uttered 
in his presence. What the speaker says to me, is not what he thinks, but what 
he makes me to think. He may think one thing, and cause me to think another. 
If he does this inadvertently, it is a violation of rhetoric ; if he does it inten- 
tionally, it is a violation of the moral law. The influence of a word upon me 
is simply to awaken the thought which I am accustomed to connect with that 
word ; not, necessarily, the thought which the speaker connects with it ; for 
his idea and mine may be totally diflerent If words suggested always, and 
only, the speaker's ideas, I might understand him in Chinese or Choctaw as 
well as in English. He must, evidently, use words with which I have con- 
nected ideas, or he is a barbarian to me. And he is equally a barbarian to me, 
if he use words in senses different from those which I attach to them. I can 
only put my own sense on his language. That is, it is to me just what my own 
associations make it. And whatever ideas, or trains of ideas, his words sug- 
gest, or give rise to, in my mind, these are the import of his language — these 
constitute his communications to me — they are the effect of his address, the 
result of his eloquence. No matter what lam led to think of by that eloquence ; 
no matter where my imagination may be made to wander ; no matter what 
feelings may be awakened ; what facts, what prejudices, what fancies may be 
caused to spring up and diversify the scene of my moral life ; it is he that does 
it all; and he docs it on the same principle precisely upon which any language 
instructs or aflects us, that is, by putting our oum minds in motion, and rousing 
our own powers of thought The office of language is, thus, not so much to 
pour new treasures of truth into the minds of others, as to stimulate and direct 
those minds in their own exertions to develope the germs already planted in 
them. 
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From these remarks it is obvious, that eloquence is something else than the 
use of proper, or even expressive language. It consists not in the v>ord» 
uttered ; nor even in the occasion^ or the man^ as he appears before us. These 
are elements of eloquence ; but they are not all the elements of it, in any 
department of public speaking, and, least of all, in the pulpit 

Ancient and modern critics have said much of iht character of the man as a 
qualification of the orator, and have defined this character as being not so much 
what one is in reality y as vrhat he is understood to be. It is his reputation^ 
properly, which affects his influence. And character is certainly the best 
ibundation of reputation, but does not always correspond with it However 
this may be, in any instance, it can only be what we think of another, not what 
he it, that determines us to confide or distrust, to approve or condemn. And. 
what is there so unimportant, so trivial, in the character, or relations, or cir- 
cumstances of an individual, as to have no weight in determining our estimate 
of the man, and, of course, in a corresponding degree, the eloquence of the 
orator ? 

Of the considerations which, in this way, modify the eloquence of the pulpit, 
and which, on that account, deserve the attention of candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry, and the chun^es, we propose to mention two or three. 

The first which occurs to us, is the character of the man for general int^i- 
genee, and, more particularly, upon the appropriate subjects of the clerical pro- 
nMsion. 

It is not difficult, in the present state of all knowledge, for a man of tolerable 
understanding and ingenuity^ to put together, in a very proper form, entirely 
just and usefiil observations upon any of the ordinary topics of religious instruc- 
tion. What with the help of Matthew Henry's Commentary, and Dr. D wight's 
or President Edwards's Divinity, and what with a more modern idea or two 
firom the " Comer Stone," or the *« National Preacher," many a respectable 
sermon has been elaborated with somewhat less of earnest thought than was 
wont to be deemed necessary by the fathers. Indeed, one must have been 
very poorly drilled, and meagerly furnished, by a ten years' discipline in the 
schools, not to be able, at least to write pretty good divinity in pretty good 
Ekiglish, so that the more watchful brethren may, occasionally, compose them- 
selves to sleep vrithout reasonable apprehension that false doctrine will, mean- 
while, be inculcated. But then, how different a thing this is, even though, 
now and then, the preacher rise above himself, and seem really smart, and 
proceed in his work secundum ariem, laying down his points of doctrine 
and defending and illustrating them with considerable ability and show of 
learning, how different a thing is all this, from the air and the effect, with 
which one whom we deem a master of his subject, and of all subjects connected 
with it, and, what is more, a master of himself seems, even in his most 
unlabored e^rts, to touch all the springs of thought in us, and wake up the 
dormant powers. How difierent the effect of that which strikes us as the 
utmost the speaker is capable of doing, from that of the easy and apparently 
unconscious over/lowing of a capacious and full mind. How unlike in power 
over us, the discourse of which one involuntarily says, ** I did not think he 
could preach so well," and the discourse of which we as naturally say, " Hear 
him ; how he always preaches ! " In the one case, the man seems to say all 
he has to say ; in the other, what he says has hardly as much effect as what bd 
does not say — what we know he might say. We insensibly identify our own 
ideas of his powers and resources with his eloquence. And that eloquence 
really becomes to us significant of the greatness and fullness, which we ascribe 
to the man. * 

Again ; it is impossible, that most men should be able to verify the more 
important principles of any science for themselves. In all instruction, from 
childhood to old age, we are called upon to exercise confidence in the under- 
standings of others, to repose trust in their opinions. This is proverbial of 
youth ; it is as true of manhood. It is necessary to advancement Others 
think for us, as we, in our turn, think for others, from the beginning to the 
end of our progressi Without this mutual £uth of mind in mind, there is ng 
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attch thiDg as extended and satisfactory knowledge ; no such thing as successful 
practice in any profession, or pursuit of life. Without it history commands no 
confidence; government, no intelligent submission; science, no authority. 
Without it every age must travel over, ibr itself, the old paths ; and the ex- 
perience and study of one generation would be useless to its successora. 

The operation of this principle in reference to the pulpit is material and 
striking. About the Christian teacher are gathered a congregation of every 
variety of intelligence, and age, and talent, and pursuit. To him they listen on 
themes of the deepest interest for time and for eternity. To him they look for 
the interpretation of a religion revealed in ancient and unknown languages. 
From him they expect the substance of truth on questions of vital importance, 
and which lie, many of them, beyond the sphere of their studies, and above 
their capacity. To him they go for spiritual counsel in the trials of the soul, 
and under the pressure of calamity, and in the prospect of death. To him is 
specially intrusted the supervision of moral and religious education. 

In these high trusts and duties, what is a minister of the gospel, whose 
understanding commands no respect, whose opinions want the dignity which 
mind confers, and whose attempts at eloquence perpetually remind his audience 
of imbecility, for which goodness is no substitute, and ignorance, for which 
grace does not itself atone. Goodness is, it is true, better than greamess ; 
charity, more precious than gifts. But a sound underatanding and a cultivated 
mind are indispensable to the right dividing of the word of truth. Our Burtons 
and Harrises and Em mouses, who have held towns together through a long 
ministry, have been workmen that need not to be ashamed. And candidates 
for the honorable office of a religious teacher, must secure the reputation of 
svpirior mind and ample resources of knowledge^ or all the shows of art, the 
efforts for efSect^ in the sacred desk, will soon lose their charm ; and people 
will lend a reluctant ear even to the sublime and delightful messages of 
salvation. 

But we hasten to another topic, the connection of what may be called tke 
pranrieiies of the minisirp with the eloquence of the pulpit. 

Propriety, as well as intellect, is eloquent It is not enough to have mind — 
to be furnished with learning, in order to inspire confidence and command 
regard. There is a kind of intellect, that repels instead of attracting. There 
is a keenness^ which men are afraid of; an acumen, a sharpness^ from which 
they shrink back. There is, also, a precise, systematic habit of mind, and there 
is a philosophic style of discourse, and there is a peculiar mode of saying and 
doing things, that kills the life and spirit of truth. 

And, what is more to be deplored, there is a professional habit of viewing 
and treating things sacred, which is so at war with nature and the heart, that 
it cannot be carried into our ordinary intercourse with the world, and either 
excludes a man from the sympathies of social life, or compels him to present 
the monstrous spectacle of a two-fold man — the man of smiles and cheerfulness 
in real life, and the funereal visage of artificial gravity and awe in the services 
of religion. 

Judgment is eloquent Want of judgment may be shovtm, in not adapting 
truth to the condition and character of men ; in assuming, always, a hostile, 
antagonist attitude ; in presenting doctrines in extravagant lights ; in ascribing 
all evils to some single source ; in resolving all virtues into some particular 

rce ; in assailing classes of men, almost as if we loved to see them writhe, 
these ways, we fail to follow out, in the pulpit and in parochial life, the 
great principles of wisdom, and fitness, and kindness, which constitute so much 
^f ail that commends the minister of Christ, as well as other men, to the sym- 
pathy and confidence of human society in all times and in every part of the 
world. 

A clergyman is to be an example to the flock, a model of character. What 
he teaches he is expected to practice. The rules of good breeding, of courtesy, 
of hospitality, of justice, integrity, fidelity, charity, which he inculcates, it 
belongs to him to exemplify. Hundreds of eyes watch him. A severe stand- 
ard is applied to hinL In dress, in social imercouxse, ia the transaction of 
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pecuDiary buBiness, he may not forget, that he is called to show how hemUtful 
is a holy Ufcy bow purifying, and lovely, and ennobllDg is the spirit of true 
piety. 

In all these respects no Chesterfield is needed to teach us manners; no 
Bacon or Franklin to teach us morals. The best of all guides are the spon- 
taneous suggestions of good sense and true love. Under their full influence, 
we shall hardly err in any thing essential, and rarely oflend even in trivial 
matters. But this love and this good sense are to be cherished and nursed 
like other traits. They may not be neglected. They die out of an unguarded 
and uncultivated mind. They are choked by gross tastes, and indulgences, 
and passions. It is not safe to these virtues even to go with ones shoes un- 
blacked, and his coat unbrushed, and a collar tbat ought to have been changed 
yesterday. The usages of life, where we live, cannot be violated with impunity. 
The rules of delicacy, of decorum, of propriety may be disregarded, and the 
offence forgiven because the good man does not know any better. But not to 
know better is a defect, though it may not be a sin. 

And we may rely on it, that every thing which lets down the character of the 
man, every thing- offensive to taste or moral sensibility, which attaches to his 
name, is so much detracted from his power in the pulpit. Every disagreeable, 
or ludicrous, or vulgar association, diminishes the force of the most conclusive 
reasoning, and impairs the influence of the most efficient appeals to the heart 

His very residence, the parsonage itself, speaks for him. There is an un- 
favorable association of baldness, and carelessness, and coldness connected with 
that awkward, over-large, half finished house, without a fence, or a tree, or a 
decent outbuilding on the premises. A man's mind will not work kindly in 
such a place. All our ideas of the frugal neatness, the simple tastefulness, the 
charming air of comfort and repose — ideas rendered familiar by the customs 
of our ancestors — the green, embowered, fragrant, intellectual dwelling place 
of successive generations of rural pastors, all these are painfully violated by 
such a parsonage. And we cannot but think that a sermon, thought out in so 
«n inviting a place, though, like the orations of Denoosthenes, it may smell of 
the lamp, would be really improved by the redolence of ^ the sweet briar and 
the vine and the twisted eglantine." 

The only other consideration, which we propose to suggest, is the connection 
of the place and circumstances of public worship with the eloquence of the 
pulpit. 

Religion is, indeed, a duty, and the greatest of all duties. And, were it 
austere and painful, the divine worship would still be binding upon us; we 
should still be held to bring our sacrifices to the dreadful Godhead. But the 
sense of duty is not the only feeling appealed to by our religion. All our 
active principles are made to minister to it Taste and the social feeling, and 
even pride itself are employed to add to the sense of religious obligation. 
These principles all operate in making the place of worship a means of Chris- 
tian influence, an auxiliary to the truth. There is something so repulsive in 
an ill adapted, neglected, shattered, slovenly, uncomfortable house, tbat religion 
is not honored by it The gospel is not so well preached, nor so well heard, 
in such a place. A disagreeable association is attached to every thing done in 
it, and to every body seen there. 

What is the language of such a spectacle, to the world ? Near a bright 
flourishing village, or, perhaps, on the bleak top of a distant hill, stands a great, 
high, greyish building, with a tall leaning spire, a multitude of windows, once, 
no doubt, well glazed, three double doora that cannot be shut, and here and 
there a clapboard hanging by one end. Within are large square boxes, with 
narrow seats and high backs ; a pulpit in the form of a deep tub fixed high in 
one side of the house ; and, in severe weather, a sheet iron stove, prevented 
from setting fire to the house by a pile of bricks on each side, having a pipe 
distilling pyroligneous acid along the aisles and upon the pews; and, as a 
natural consequence of all these things, on a pleasant Sabbath, an audience of 
some sixty or a hundred, scattered over the floor and galleries of a house Targe 
enough to hold a thousand. 
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The people of the place indulge themselves with every comfort at home ; 
live in neatly finished, bright painted, well enclosed, shaded, vine clad cottages, 
or more spacious and costly mansions of stone or brick, thoroughly warmed, 
and in perfect repair. Even their barns are well cared for, close, and often 
painted. 

What is the import of this contrast ? What but that, in the esteem of this 
people, it is well enough for us to live in houses of cedar, while the ark of the 
covenant of our God remaineth under curtains ? 

Of all places in the world the house of our God should be most carefully 
adapted to invite the thoughtless and the young, the indolent and the worldly, 
the lovers of their own comfort and accommodation. These comprise the 
greatest part of society. These are the lost, whom the gospel co'mes to save. 
A cushioned seat, a carpeted aisle, an organ even, and, more than all, a well 
trained choir, are not mere superfluities, or luxuries; they help to preach the 
gospel of the blessed God to a fastidious world. They are part of the eloquence 
of the pulpit. 

Could we inspire the young with a holy respect, a cheerful affection for the 
sanctuary, could we weave into the tissue of their first thoughts delightful 
feelings of attachment to the house of our God, could we gather round the 
place of their youthful worship the sweet influences of reverence for truth and 
goodness, how much oftener would they be found departing not from the way 
they should go, when they are old. Could we do this, how rare in after life 
would be that rude, vulgar insensibility to moral and religious considerations, 
which meets the warm tide of Christian love, as the rock repels the wave ; and 
receives the gentle dews of grace, as the desert drinks the rain. 
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The followiDg notice of the operation? 
of the Board of Education of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, for 
the last year, as reported to the Assembly 
at its session in May last, is taken from the 
Presbyterian for June 19, 1841. 

The whole number of candidates under 
the care of the Board and its Auxilitiries 
during the last year, has been two hundred 
and eighteen. Of these there were. 

Students of Theology, . 84 

In Colleges, .... 94 

In Academies 29 

Teaching, 11 

We have ascertained that twenty of those 
under our care have graduated during the 
year ; and nineteen have been licensed and 
finished their studies. 

The Board remark on this part of their 
report, that it is very gratifying that so large 
a proportion of those under their care are 
students of theology, (84) and so near enter- 
ing the field of labor. An unusually large 
proportion also of those pursuing literary 
and scientific studies are so far advanced as 
to have entered college, (94). But where 
are those who shall fill the places which 
these wtU soon leave vacant ? 



Only thirty-eight new beneficiaries have 
been receit'cd during the year. 

Although the Board of Education exhibits 
a diminution in the number of candidates 
for the ministry, yet we feel some hesitation 
in pronouncing this an evidence of the 
decline of interest in the cause, until we 
are persuaded that the deficiency in the 
number is not made up in the quality of the 
material. We want to see very many de- 
voting themselves to Christ in the ministry 
of reconciliation, but we are equally anxious 
that only such should undertake the work 
as have the requisite talents, and are moved 
thereto by the Holy Ghost. 

During the year the Treasurer has re- 
ceived twenty-one thousand and forty-gix 
dollars for the use of the Board. 

I'he following extract from the report in 
relation to agencies, is worthy of considera- 
tion: 

We have corresponded pretty extensively, 
and made many inquiries, to ascertain the 
views of judicious and influential individuals 
in diflferent parts of the church, and the 
answer is uniform : You must have agents. 
Even those who are willing to do (he work 
in their own congregations, (and there are 
some who are willing to do it, and able 
to do it well,) are satisfied that others will 
not do it. We will stale a few facts, from 
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which the General Assembly may draw 
their own inferences. In one Presbytery, 
west of the Allefshsny Mountoin, the year 
before last our General Agent visited one 
church, and the pastor of that church 
■greed to visit the other churches in the 
Presbytery, without charge to the Board. 
The amount received that year was ^562 
32 — averaging about 22 cents for esch com- 
municant. Last year they were visited by 
no agent, and ^44 20 was received — less 
than two cents for each communicant. 
Sometimes Presbyteries resolve that the 
collections in their churches shall be taken 
w i thout the intervention of agents. I n such 
cases we never intrude. The churches in 
one of the Presbyteries 'in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, the year before last was vis- 
ited by a member of the Presbytery, as 
Agent of the Board of Education, and he 
collected $846 96. Last year the Presby- 
tery resolved that the members should be 
directed to take collections for our several 
Boards, without the intervention of agents ; 
and we received $123 04 — less than three 
and a half cents for e^ch communicant. 

There is snother Presbytery in this part 
of the Church, which for a number of years 
past, has professed not to desire the visits 
of agents, but to be permitted to do the 
work themselves. This Presbytery has 
over 20 churches, and nearly 3,000 com* 
municants. Last year, one church in that 
Presbytery contributed $60, and another 
$8 80, which was the whole amount re- 
ceived, although tho Board is supporting 
at least seven yoimg men who have been 
recommended to us by the Education Com- 
mittee of that Presbytery. 

In a late number of the Presbyterian we 
find the following document published by 
the General Assembly's Board of Education ; 
which indicates the strength and sincerity 
of the solicitude which begins to be felt in 
that portion of our American Zion, in view 
of the decrease of candidates for the minis- 
try. The Editor of the Presbyterian thus 
introduces it to the notice of his readers. 

We would call the most earnest attention 
of our ministers and churches to the fol- 
lowing document from the Board of Educa- 
tion, on the subject of Candidates for the 
Ministry, The deplorable fact that the 
number of young men of suitable piety and 
talents preparing for the ministry, is steadily 
declining, is but too painfully evident. Not 
only is there a decrease in the number under 
the care of the Board ; but they have ascer- 
tained, by thorough inquiry, that the diminu- 
tion is quite as great, of those who are pre- 
paring for the ministry at their own expense, 
in colleges and academies. The number 
in advanced stages of education has dimin- 



ished less sensibly, because those classes 
are still supplied by the fruits of revivals of 
religion enjoyed some years ago. But in 
the early stages of the course, the decrease 
is melancholy and alarming. 

It is our earnest hope that the proposal 
now put forth by the Board, and which was 
originally suggested by Dr. Alexander, to 
observe a private concert of prayer for tho 
increase of laborers, every Sabbath morning , 
will be met and faithfully maintained by all 
who love the interests of Zion, until the win- 
dows of heaven are opened, and a blessing 
poured out that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it. And we cannot but 
express the hope, that the venerable fathers 
at Princeton, will be able to meet the wishes 
of the Board, and while the prayers of tho 
pious are secretly ascending to the ** Lord 
of the harvest,'' we have ^ood reason to 
expect a rich blessing on their labors. 

** The Committee to whom was referred 
the letter of Dr. Alexander, on the subject 
of the decrease of Candidates for the Min- 
istry, beg leave to recommend to the Board 
the adoption of the following resolution, viz. 

** I. That it is a painful fact, while the 
6c Id for ministerial labor is enlarging, and 
God, in his providence, has recently re- 
moved by death a number of valuable min- 
isters, and has laid aside others from active 
labors, by disease ; — the number of young 
men offering themselves as candidates for 
the ministry, has been for some time de- 
creasing. 

"2. That, as according to the divine 
constitution, it is especially by the preach- 
ing of the gospel, that sinners are to be con- 
verted, saints edified, and the cause of 
Christ in the world maintained and advanced, 
it becomes all the friends of religion, to look 
at this subject with deep interest, and 
seriously inquire what is their duty in the 
present state of things. 

*• 3. That it be recommended to Chris- 
tians to remember this subject frequently 
in their prayers; and that there may be 
a private concert of prayer for this object, 
that it be specifically made a subject of 
prayer in the secret devotion of every Sab- 
bath morning ; that the Lord of the harvest 
would send forth laborers into his harvest. 

*' 4. That it be recommended to pastors, 
frequently to remember this subject in the 
public prayers of the sanctuary ; and take 
opportunities to present it in their preaching; 
and that where they have in their congre- 
gations young men of piety and talents, they 
propose to them for their serious and prayer- 
ful consideration, whether it be not their 
duty to seek preparation to serve the Lord 
in the ministry of reconciliation. 

** 6. That tbe Rev. Dr. Archibald Alex- 
ander, and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, be 
respectfully and earnestly requested, to 
preach on this subject, at such times, and 
in such places as may suit their coovenience, 
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Mid not interfere with their other numerotts 
tod important dutiei. 

** 6. That the Secretary transmit a copy 
of these reiolutions to Drs. Alexander and 
Miller; and alio have them published in 
the Presbyterian.'* 

A true copy, 

M. B. Hope, See'y, 

After the reception of this Report, the 
General Assembly adopted the following 
Resolution. 

'* Resolved, That in accordance with the 
suggestions of tiie Board of Education, the 
General Assembly do earnestly recommend 
to all the churches under their care, that on 
the first Sabbath ofNuvember next, special 
prayer be offered in all our churches to the 
Lord of the harvest, that he would send 
forth more laborers into his harvest." 

In reference to this appointment, the 
Editor of the Charleston Observer inquires : 

Woold it not be well for all our ministers 
to prepare special sermons for this occasion 
^-^owing that the state of the church and 
the world requires a very large increase to 
the number of laborers now in the gospel 
vineyard— that it is as obligatory now as 
ever to make this the special subject of 
prayer to the Head of (he Church— that, as 
he holds the hearts of all in his hands, be 
may, in answer to prayer — and if prayer l>e 
offered in faith, that he tnll incline many 
to the Gospel Ministry who shall prove 
bright and shining lights in the church, and 
that he may render more efficient the ser- 
vices of those who have been called to the 
ministrv of the gospel ? It is a general com- 
plaint that the candidates for the holy office 
are but few. But why is it so ? May it 
not be because prayer has not been made 
to the Lord of the harvest ? Our church 
has also been visited with deep affliction. 
A number of our ministers have been re- 
cently called to their final account. It is 
therefore a loud call upon the church to 
humble herself before God, and to beseech 
his interposition to supply their place, as 
well as to provide for the other extensive 
wastes in his vineyard, and for the dark 
places of the earth which are full of the 
habitations of cruelty. And should the day 
be properly observed, may it not be attend- 
ed with a blessing ? 



CxifTRAL American Education So- 
ciety. 

A NOTICE of the Anniversary of this So- 
ciety at New York, May 13, 1841, was 
given in the Journal for August. The fol- 



lowing if an extract fi^m the Annual Report 
of the Directors. 

In the recent movements of Providence 
there are also some things to enlighten and 
instruct us. It has been the foUy of man 
in every age to forsake the ways of God» 
and lean to his own understanding. Even 
where duty is plain, and the time of doing 
it and the manner of doing it are made ex- 
plicit, men have been disposed to resort to 
new and untried expedients. The inquiry 
has been oflen made, ' Cannot the world be 
converted by some shorter method than by 
the slow and tedious process of preaching ? ' 
Can it not be done by the press ? By edu- 
cation ? By civilization and the arts of life ? 
Cannot the ministry l>e supplied by some 
readier methods ? Cannot some portion of 
the long process of preparation be dispensed 
with ? All these expedients have been tried, 
and all have resulted in the most signal 
fiiilure. The method which Christ pre- 
scribed when he said, " Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel," is the only 
one that has been found successful. Here 
the church has her commission, and the 
whole of it ; she is told not only what to 
do, but how to do it. The press— education 
— civilization, and the arts of life, have each 
their place. As collateral instrumentalities, 
they have an important place. But to trust 
in these without the living ministry, is to 
shut our eyes against the whole testimony 
of God's word, and the whole experience of 
fifty generations since that word was given. 

If there be any one question of policy or 
duty which may be regarded as settled con- 
clusively and forever, it is that the grand, 
the prominent instrumentality by which 
the world is to be convertedy is preaching. 
Recent events are replete with the most 
conclusive demonstrations of this truth. 
And, in relation to the policy of the Ameri- 
can Education Society, insisting, as it ever 
has done, on a thorough training for the 
ministry, if ever a doubt of its wisdom was 
entertained, that doubt should be entertained 
no longer. Whatever of new light God has 
shed upon our pathway in this respect, 
serves not only to confirm the positions on 
which we have formerly acted, but also to 
illustrate more fully these before the prac- 
tical wisdom of many other of the most 
prominent leaturea of our plans. More 
than this, our whole work has been seen to 
hold an importance in the enterprises of the 
church, which has hitherto been but par- 
tially appreciated. 

"So one can contemplate the great system 
of God's operations as a whole, and duly 
estimate the relative importance of its sev- 
eral parts, and not see distinctly that that 
department, which embraces the selection 
and the training of the future ministry of 
the church, must, in the very nature of the 
case, be fundamental to all the rest. If this 
fails or falters, many other parts of the work 
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will be feeble and perelysed. Thii enter- 
prise, therefore, is not to be regarded as a 
competitor with others, or as a rival to 
others, but as a part of one great system of 
operations, which lies at the foundation of 
the whole, and is esscnti«l to the prosperity 
of all. It belongs to no sect, or school, or 
party. In the spirit of that noble Christian 
Catholicism, which looks above all narrow 
sectarian distinctions, it embraces within 
the circle of its regards the whole family of 
man. Its field Is the world. Its object is 
the supply of a godly, learned ministry for 
the world, and its work will not be done till 
the last of the dark plains of the earth shall 
be illuminated with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Directors feel, therefore, that those 
on whom it devolves to conduct an enter- 
prise such as tilts, are intrusted with a high 
and solemn responsibility. They do not 
unduly magnify their office when they say, 
that to be the instruments, at a day like 
this, of introducing to the ministry of the 
church such a number of the brightest of 
her sons as they have now in training — men 
who are probably to be her pioneers to mil- 
lennial glory — men perhaps to stand on the 
watch-tower when the millennium shall 
come, and all to be workers with God in 
the process of its introduction, involves in 
their view higher, grander, holier responsi- 
bilities than kings or conquerors ever have 
sustained. They will not, therefore, con- 
ceal or suppress the deep solicitude with 
which they have watched the movements 
of this Society at every stage of its pro- 
gress. 

Why a cause like this— one which lies 
confessedly at the very foundation of the 
whole system of benevolent action, should 
be allowed to Isnguish, has been with the 
Directors a subject of anxious investigation. 
They have sought diligently to ascertain 
the cause. 

Is the church supplied with a competent 
ministry ? And is the work of the Educa- 
tion Society done ? So far from i^ that the 
churches already organized have not more 
than half a supply. Even the Presbyterian 
church, which certainly is not behind her 
sisters of other denominations, in her efforts 
to supply a competent ministry, has but 
about one half as many actual laborers in 
the ministry as she has churches already 
established. An additional number, nearly 
equal to the whole of her ministry, might 
be employed where new churches could 
and should be planted without delay ; and 
probably half that nuuiber more could be 
employed in her home and foreign missions. 
In many of the other denominations, the 
destitution is still greater. So far is the 
work from being done — or from having 
arrived at a stage which will justify a relaxa- 
tion of effort, that it requires to be increased 
at this hour tenfold, and then it would take 
one entire generation to furnish to the whole 
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country a supply equal t6 that of some of 

the older settlements. 

It has been said also that there are many 
ministers unemployed now. The Directors 
have inquired diligently into this subject 
also, and they have been surprised to find 
the number of ministers unemployed, and 
who are in any sense eandidaie$ for the 
pastoral office, so small. There is not a 
State in the Union in which the number of 
candidaiea for settlement is equal to tho 
number of vacant churches. And but two 
States in which there are half as many can* 
didates as there are vacant churches. 

Of the k>ng list of ministers •« without 
charge," of which so much has been saldy 
many are superannuated. Some are laid 
aside by disease. Others are engaged in 
colleges and seminaries, and the higher In- 
stitutions of learning. Others as secretaries 
and agents of our benevolent institutions. 
The number who are actually candidates 
for the pastoral office is very small — smaller 
in proportion to the whole number and to 
the demands of the church, than in former 
years. 

There are, and there ever have been, 
some men in the ministry who were not 
acceptable to the churches, and who wero 
not readily employed — men who had per- 
haps mistaken their calling, or who had 
sought the field of their labor in portions of 
the church to which their talents were not 
well adapted. But that this number is 
greater than formerly in proportion to the 
whole population, there is no evidence 
whatever. On the contrary, there is good 
reason to believe that the operation or the 
Education Society has been to dhnimah 
rather than to increase the number of on- 
employed ministers. By that thorough 
course of preparation for the ministry which 
is required by this Society, the standard of 
ministerial qualification has been sensibly 
elevated, and just In proportion as the quali- 
fications of the ministry are increased, and 
the office is filled with abler and better men, 
the number unemployed will of course be 
diminished. If all were thoroughly trained, 
and were in other respects well qualified , 
few if any would be unemployed. 

The Board have also during the yetr 
instituted another series of investigations, 
to ascertain what proportion of their bene- 
ficiaries have actually entered the ministry, 
and what portion have failed by the way. 
Within the bounds of the Philadelphn Edu- 
cation Society the investigation has been 
completed. In other parts it is still in pro- 
gress. In that Auxiliary the whole number 
who have received assistance from the So- 
ciety is 94. Of these, 88 have already 
received licensure ; 37 are still pursuing 
study with the ministry In view ; and 6 
have died ; leaving only 13 — less than one 
seventh of the whole, who from all causes 
pot together, have failed by the way— t 
result in this case more favorable by far 
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than can reasonably be expected in the 
Society at large. 
The Board have also made extensive in- 

2uirie8 respecting the character of (he bene- 
Claries, and their general prospects of use- 
fulness in the church. For this purpose 
they have held a confidential correspond- 
ence with most of the seminaries, colleges, 
and preparatory schools, at which our bene- 
ficiaries have pursued their studies, and the 
returns have been in all respects highly 
satisfactory. The opinion has been fre- 
quently and confidently expressed, that 
were the influence of the Education Society 
to terminate with the college course, the 
indirect influence on our literary institutions 
would be an ample remuneration. 



Maine Branch. 
The annual meeting of this Branch was 
noticed in the Journal for August, and an 
extract from the Report of the Directors 
was promised in this number. The entire 
Report is here inserted. A large part of it 
is of general interest, and appropriate to the 
present crisis, and is worthy of an attentive 
perusal. 

Associated systematic efforts to aid indi- 
gent young men of piety and promise in 
their education for (he Christian ministry, 
had been made in what is now the State of 
Maine, for several years before the forma- 
tion of the American Education Society. 
The Maine Branch of that Society, which 
BOW holds its twenty-third anniversary, was 
organized in November, 1818. Among 
those who were most deeply interested hi 
this movement, were the revered and be- 
loved Appleton and Payson. During the 
twenty-three years of its existence the bene* 
ficiaries of this Branch have been 200. Of 
these, 16 have died before the completion of 
their preparatory studies. Some in conse- 
quence of ill health, or from other causes, 
relinquishing the design to enter the minis- 
try, have engaged in secular employments. 
A few have been dismissed for want of con- 
tinued satisfactory evidence either of Chris- 
tian character, or of competent talents and 
scholarship. About 110 are supposed to 
have become preachers of the gospel. Of 
tliese, 30 have at this time the pastoral care 
of churches in Maine. Others are laboring 
in New flampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Georgia. One is a missionary of the 
cross at Constantinople ; two have gone to 
the Oregon Territory ; and two to the 
Sandwich Islands. Two or three others 
are expecting to labor among the heathen. 

From 11 of the 48 beneficiaries reported 
at the last annual meeting no applications 
have been received during the year, and 



6 others in the coarse of the year have 
ceased applying. Eleven new applicants 
have been received ; 7 in the third stage of 
their education, 8 in the second, and one 
only in the first The whole number now 
under our patronage is 42 ; 19 in the Theo- 
logical Seminary ; 18 in College, and 5 pre- 
paring for College. 

The appropriations of the year have been 
about $2,660. 

The whole amount received by our treas- 
urer, has been $2,403 20, including a 
balance on hand at the beginning of the 
year of $27 10. Donations and contribu- 
tions, $1,316 10. The notes of beneficiaries 
refunded, $123; from the Parent Society, 
$1,125 39. At the close of the last year of 
this Society, $628 were due to benefi- 
ciaries. About the same sum is now due. 

The Education Society has always bad 
to encounter a larger amount of prejudice, 
than other benevoleot enterprises, in 
which the Christian church is engaged. 
Many suspicions have been entertained 
respecting its operations, which a better 
acquaintance with facts would have re- 
moved. The complaint is often made, that 
it brings forward incompetent, unworthy 
men. Very possibly instances of this nature 
have occurred. The Directors rely upon 
the testimony of teachers, and examining^ 
committees — and they may have recom- 
mended some persons whose duty it was to 
serve God and their fellow men In some 
other calling. But to say this to a young 
man, whose heart is set upon preaching the 
gospel, is exceedingly trying. It is often, 
also, very difficult to decide. Several young 
men, respecting whose ability to do good 
their teachers were very doubtful, have 
proved eminently useful. A professor at 
Yale College, in Connecticut, where have 
been educated a large number of the bene- 
ficiaries of the American Education Society, 
has made very particular inquiries respect- 
ing them, and the result is as follows. "A 
greater portion of them have been selected 
to fill the offices of college professors 
and teachers, than of the rest of their 
classes. Of the three Institutions for the 
deaf and dumb in this country, two are un- 
der the direction of the beneficiaries of this 
Society. More than half of those, who have 
gone from Yale College upon Foreign Mis- 
sions, have been of this class ; and among 
the new settlements in our own country 
they are to be found every where. They 
have been settled, as pastors of churches in 
several of the most important places in the 
Northern, Middle, Western, and Southern 
States, and many would be surprised to 
learn, how much of the moral power of our 
country is now in their hands." 

Another occasion of prejudice against this 
Society has been the apprehension, that in 
consequence of the aid aflbrded by it, young 
men while receiving their education, are 
saved Ixom the wholesome necessity of per- 
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flonal effort and self-denial. But will 60 or 
80 dollars a year pay all their expenses ? On 
the contrary, they are obliged to practise 
rijdd economy, and to put forth many an 
effi>rt towards their own support. 

Of late the idea has gone abroad, that en- 
deavors to bring forward more ministers are 
injudicious, because already there are more 
than can find employment. Now it must 
be admitted that the frequent dismission of 
ministers, and the excessive fastidiousness 
of some churches in respect to ministerial 
qualifications, the parsimooiousness of many 
destitute societies and the impoverishment 
of others, once both able and willing to sus- 
tain the ministration of the Gospel, as also 
the diminished resources of our Home Mis- 
sionary Societies, have occasioned quite a 
number of valuable ministers to be for a 
season thrown out of employ. And yet the 
churches are far from being fully supplied. 
Even in New England, where there are 
209 parishes witliout settled pastors, the 
present supply does not exceed the actual 
demand. In other parts of the country 
there remaineth yet much land to be pos- 
sessed ; and the laborers that can be found, 
if you estimate the number needed by the 
work to be done, are but few. When the 
supply is spoken of, as exceeding the de- 
mand, the extent of the demand is not com- 
puted according to the principles of the 
Gospel. What was the demand for the 
mission of Christ, and for that of the apos- 
tles ? Did earnest petitions go up to Heav- 
en for the gift of a Saviour, before one was 
provided ? Were urgent applications made 
from heathen countries, or even from the 
cities and villages of Judea, for preachers of 
the Gospel, before the Lord Jesus raised up 
and sent forth the apostles ? Did those who 
originated heathen missions in modern times, 
wait until heathen nations literally present- 
ed the request, * Come over and help us ? ' 
When the American Board fitted out the 
first mission for the Sandwich Islands, was 
it known that the people of those Islands 
had cast away their idols, and were waiting 
for God's law ? Were no preachers of the 
Gospel sent *nto the waste places of our own 
land, until churches were first formed and 
parishes organized, and funds provided for 
their support? Our Father in Heaven 
adapts his favors not to our deserts but to 
our neeeBnties — not to our erroneous im- 
preuionst but to our actual condition. And 
bis direction to us is, ' Be ye merciful, even 
as your Father in Heaven is merciful. 
Freely ye have received ; freely give.* 
People do not heed the gospel the less, be- 
cause they know not its value, but the 
more. Let them have it, they will learn 
its value. The Good Shepherd came down 
from heaven to earth to seek after the sheep 
that had gone astray. He did not wait, un- 
til the^ solicited hia aid. He came in pur- 
suit of them. He sent forth his apostles 
alao, not because their services were de- 



sired. It was the cry of the world's neces- 
sities, rather than of their prayers, which 
moved the heart of Infinite Love. And it is 
this, which must move the hearts of Chris- 
tians. Men must be raised up to meet the 
wants of a world lying in wickedness and 
perishing for lack of knowledge. And if 
the wants of men are the Christian measure 
of demand, there is certainly no danger at 
present of furnishing too great a supply. 

It may be said, however, that ministers 
must be supported. It is the ordinance of 
God that they who preach the Gospel, 
should live by the Gospel. To what pur* 
pose are men brought into the field that 
cannot be sustained ? 

Are we then to make our calculation up- 
on the principle that the state of our coun- 
try is always to continue, as for a few years 
past it has been ? that there is to be no re- 
vival of business ? no return of prosperity ? 
that churches and parishes now embarrassed 
by debt, and enfeebled by poverty, are al- 
ways to remain so .' and that the treasuries 
of missionary societies are never again to be 
replenished with annually increasing sup- 
plies .' Are we to believe that Christian 
liberality has attained its maximum ? and 
that nothing more of zeal and of self-deniai 
in doing gwd is to be expected, than has 
yet been shown ? We are not willing ts 
come to these conclusions. It is an anima- 
ting fact that the receipts of the American 
Home Missionary Society, during its last 
year, exceeded those of the year preceding 
by $7,000 ; and the receipts of the Ameri- 
can Board during the first 9 months of its 
current year, than of the first 9 months of 
the year preceding, by nearly $18,000« 
We would confidently hope that there will 
be an Increase in our community, not only 
of pecuniary ability, but of the spirit of true 
benevolence, that Christians redeemed by 
the blood of the Lamb, will labor to look 
less at their own things and more at those 
things which are Jesus Christ's; and cheer- 
fully to retrench in those expenditures, 
which they have been accustomed too lib- 
erally to lavish upon themselves, that they 
may do more for the cause of their Re- 
deemer and the salvation of their fellow 
men. 

Unquestionably it is much to be desired, 
that the funds of our Home Missionary So- 
cieties should be increased ; most urgent is 
the need of their greater efficiency ; so that 
they may not only afibrd all needed assist- 
ance to churches already established — but 
may send heralds of salvation into the wil- 
derness to preach Christ where he has 
scarcely been named, and may give the or- 
dinances of the Gospel to those, who as yet 
know not how to appreciate them. And 
who that has the heart of a Christian, or the 
spirit of a philanthropist, can cast his eye 
over the heathen, or the Mohammediin 
world, without longing for the wider and 
yet wider diffusion among the unevangeU 
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iaed of the light of the Gospel ? Shall we 
then ebandoQ the Education Society, and 
give all that we can apare to the missionary 
caaae i Shall it be aaid to the 810 bene- 
ficiaries of the American Bklucation Society, 
and to hundreds of young men beside, who 
are ready, if the Lord has need of them to 
consecrate themselves to this service or the 
work of the miuistry, * Tour services are not 
wanted — the supply of ministers is even 
now greater than the demand — endeavor to 
glorify God and do good to men in some 
other occupation ? ' Let such a course be 
pursued, the consequences will be most dis- 
astrous. After the ranks of the living min- 
istry shall have been thinned by death, and 
the number of destitute churches, and of 
places utterly unsupplled with religious 
privileges, shall be greatly multiplied, and 
new doors of access to the heathen shall be 
opened, and the call for pastors and mis- 
aionaries shall be constantly waxing louder 
and louder ; then must the churches begin 
anew, by a course of training which must 
occupy many years, to provide for those ne- 
cessities, which will need Immediate re- 
lief. 

Surely this is not the plan by which the 
command of the risen Saviour can best be 
fulfilled. He would have us pray now, and 
pray without ceai^ing, that laborers may be 
sent forth : and He would have us act in 
agreement with our prayers, until the whole 
work shall be done. L^t not parents with- 
liold the consecration of their sons to Christ; 
let not young men of piety and talents 
withhold the consecration of themselves — 
let not the churches withhold their offer- 
ings from the Education Society, in the be- 
lief that ministers enough, and more than 
aoough, are already in the field. It is not 
■o. Many thousands more are needed at 
this moment ; and the need of them will be 
more and more deeply and extensively felt ; 
tnd the cry will be heard from every quar- 
ter — not so much for money as for men — 
for more ministers at home, for more mis- 
•ionaries abroad. Were the number of ben- 
eficiaries increased fourfold, our own land 
would be wide enough for tliem all. 

At present there is urgent need of an in- 
crease of funds. Already the number of 
beneficiaries in this State, and in the coun- 
try at large, is diminished one third, and there 
Is serious danger that the church and the 
world, will be deprived of the services of 
many gifted, pious young men, who might 
do valiantly for the truth, and be eminently 
•ttccessful in winning souls unto Christ, in 
consequence of the worldliness and parsi- 
mony of the professed followers of the Lord 
Jesus. There is need of more Christ-like 
compassion for the multitudes that are liv- 
ing and dying as sheep that have no shep- 
herd. There is need of more enlarged 
▼lews of human wants, and of the ampli- 
tude of that provision, which infinite love 
has made Sor the supply of them. There is 



need of appreciatmg more justly the duties 
and privileges of those who have been 
brought into the kingdom of Christ at such 
a day as this, in such a country as this. 
May the churches of Maine have wisdom 
to discern the signs of the times ; and may 
all be influenced by the noble ambition to 
do what they can, in the service of Christ, 
for the salvation of the world. 



New Haupsiiibe Branch. 

The Annual Meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Branch of the American Education 
Society, was held at Fraocestown, in con- 
nection with the meeting of the General 
Association, August 25, 1841. Rev. Phin* 
eas Cook, of Lebanon, presided. After de- 
votional exercises, the Report of the Di- 
rectors was read and accepted. This Re- 
port may be found in another part of tbia 
number of the Journal. Addresses were 
then made by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Gen- 
eral Agent of the American Education So- 
ciety, for Massachusetts; Rev. Samuel 
Lee, of New Ipswich ; and the Secreta- 
ry of the Parent Society. Rev. Nathan 
Lord, D. D., is President of this Society ; 
Rev. Charles B. Hadduck, Secretary ; Hon. 
Samuel Morril, Treasurer. 



North Westerit Branch. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society , 
whose field of operations is the State of 
Vermont, was held at Woodstock, with the 
meeting of the General Convention, Sep- 
tember 15, 1841. Hon. Charles Marsh, 
L.L. D., President of the Branch, in the 
Chair. The Reports of the Treasurer and 
of the Directors were read and accepted. 
We regret that we are unable to furnish 
an extract from the Report of the Directors. 
The meeting was addressed by the Secre- 
tary of the Parent Society, and by Rev. 
James Meacham, of New Haven. Hon. 
Charles Marsh, L.L. D., President; Rev. 
H. F. Leavitt, Secretary ; Joseph Warner, 
Esq., Treasurer. 

Windsor Countt Auxiliary, Vt. 

The Annual Meeting was held at Weath- 
ersfield Centre, on Thursday, Sept. 23, 
1841. The meeting was addressed by Rev. 
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Saoiuel DeUoo, Secretary of the Yermont 
Domestic Missionary Society, and Rev. T. 
S. Hubbard. The following Resolution, 
supported by Rev. Mr. Uubbard, was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Amerfran Education 
Society is an economical, effective and ju- 
dicious method of doing good ; and is wor- 
thy of the hearty co-operaiion of every 
friend of benevolence. 



MlDDLXSBZ SOITTK AUZILIAAT, Ms. 

This Auxiliary held its Anniversary at 
Sudbury, in connection with the Middlesex 
County Conference of Churches, on Tues- 
day, Oct. 19, 1841, Rev. Joshua Bates, D. 
D., in the Chair. Addresses were made by 
Rev. John Siorrs, of Holliston ; Rev. David 
Brigham, of Framingham, and the Secre* 
lary of the American Education Society. 

The following Resolutions, moved by 
Rev. Mr. Storrs, were adopted, as express- 
ing the cordial sense of the meeting : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
Body, there is now a pressing necessity for 
the agency of some Institution to provide a 
pious, devoted, efficient and learned minis- 
try, for the demands of the world. 

Resolved, That we cherish a warm re- 
gard for the American Education Society, 
as our instrumentality for furnishing such a 
ministry ; and that we acknowledge our ob- 
ligation to sustain it by our funds. 

AnziLXART Education Society of 
Norfolk Covntt, Ms. 

Thx Norfolk Auxiliary Education Society 
held Its Annual Meeting at Dorchester, in 
Rev. Dr. Codman*s Church, June 9, 1841. 
The President, Nathaniel Miller, M. D., 
of Franklin, in the Chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, by 
Rev. Dr. Burgess, of Dedham. The Annu- 
al Sermon was preached by Rev. Sewall 
Harding, of Ea^t Med way, from Matthew 
vi. 10 ; which has since been published. 
From the Treasurer's Report, it appeared 
thai $698 65 had been paid into the Treas- 
ury during the last year. It was also stated 
that a legacy of $50, had been bequeathed 
to the Education Society by an individual in 
Rev. Dr. Ide's Society in Med way; also $100, 
by one of Rev. Mr. Harding's society. 

The following persons were chosen as 



Officers of the Society. Nathaniel Miller, 
M. D., President ; Ebenezer AIdeD,M. D., 
Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D., Dea. Jona- 
than Newcomb, Vice Presidents; Rev. 
Samuel W. Cozzcns, Secretary ; Rev. 
John Codman,D. D., Treasurer ; Mr. Lew- 
is Tucker, Auditor ; Gen. Nathaniel Guild, 
General Agent. 

The next Annual Meeting is to be held 
In the Rev. Mr. Fisk's meeting house, in 
Wrentham, and Rev. Samuel W. Cozzens, 
of Milton, is appointed preacher for the 
occasion. 

At the several meetings of Associations 
and County Conferences of Churches in 
Massachusetts, which have just been held, 
the claims of the Education Society have 
been presented by the Rev. Joseph Emer- 
son, General Agent of the Society for 
Massachusetts, by the Secretary, and by 
the Pastors of the churches ; and very 
encouraging indications have been given of 
a continued interest in the prosperity of the 
cause. Resolutions, in some instances, in- 
troduced by members of the respective 
meetings, were passed with more than or- 
dinary earnestness, giving assurance to the 
Society of such co-operation and support at 
in the present crisis may seem to be 
especially needed. If, in accordance with 
these gratifying expressions of cooBdence 
and regard, a prompt and liberal effort 
should be made by each of the churches, at 
the time of their next stated contribution to 
this object, to replenish the exhausted 
Treasury of the Society, an impulse will be 
given at the centre of our operations which 
will not fall to extend itself through all the 
Branches and Auxiliaries In other States. 
Let the friends of the cause in Massachusetts 
bear this io mind. 



The interests of religion are sufiering 
deeply at present, in ever^ department, 
through the loss of the spirit of prayer. 
There is not a single benevolent association 
that does not suffi^r from this cause ; and no 
one probably, more than our Education 
Societies. When the spirit of pratbr 
prevails, there will be no deficiency of men 
or funds for the carrying forward of every 
benevolent enterprise ; when it ceases, no 
amount of effort will prevent alarming de- 
ficiencies of lK>th. — ^ofloii Recorder, 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Directors 
was held at the Rooms, on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1841. The applications from benefi- 
ciaries for the usual appropriations for the 
quarter were regularly before the Board, 
together with applications from twenty-one 
young men to be received to the patronage 
of the Society. It is our painful duty here 
to state that, for the first time since the So- 
ciety went into operation, the Directors 
have been constrained to withhold from the 
beneficiaries looking to this Society for 
assistance, a quarterly appropriation. This 
has now been done. At an adjourned meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, held at the 
Rooms of the Society, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, for the special purpose of con- 
■idering the question whether it would be 
practicable for the Board to continue its 
regular disbursements through the year, 
after prayerful and anxious deliberation, the 
following vote was passed. 

** Voted, That, in the present stale of the 
funds of the Society, the Board will be 
unable to make any appropriation to bene- 
ficiaries for the quarter next ensuing." 

An exceeding reluctance on the part of 
the Directors to come to any such measure 
of curtailment has hitherto induced them 
to continue from year to year making the 
quarterly appropriations regularly ; although 
it was found impossible to do this without 
annually incurring a considerable amount 
of debt. In this way the aggregate of the 
debt has been increasing, until the Board, 
having been so long disappointed in their 
hopes of relief, are brought to feel that it 
would be both hazardous and unjustifiable 
for them to permit the Society to become 
any more deeply Involved. It was clearly 
ascertained at the time of the meeting of 
the Directors, on the 29th of September, 
that such a result could not be avoided 
in the issues of the present year, unless 
one quarterly appropiiation were entirely 
withheld. The one now accruing has been 
selected rather than either of the two sub- 
sequent ones, as being that which the great- 
est number of beneficiaries probably can 
•pare with less inconvenience, than they 
could spare any other in the year; since 



numbers of them will be employed in teach- 
ing during a part of the winter. There Is 
already evidence enough, however, that 
many will find even in this temporary priva- 
tion, in the circumstances in which they 
are placed, a serious discouragement to 
their efforts. 

It is a peculiar disadvantage to this So- 
ciety, and a hindrance in various ways to 
the great cause which it is endeavoring to 
promote, that the Board slioold be unable 
to distribute with promptness and regulariiy 
the limited measure of aid which has lieen 
pledged to the beneficiaries. So deeply im- 
pressed with this truth have the Board be- 
come, that, if there should continue to be a 
deficiency in the annual receipts of tlie 
treasury, they will deem it requisite to 
decline the reception of new applications 
for assistance, until their disbarsements shall 
no longer be liable, as at present, to exceed 
the annual income of the Society. The So- 
ciety Is but the instrument of the churches 
in the work of raising op a pious and learned 
ministry ; and we can do no more than to 
apply the means which the churches may 
see fit to appropriate, through this channel, 
to this sac^d object. The Board may not 
construe their own responsibility to extend 
beyond the measure of lil>erality manifested 
by the friends of the Redeemer in the sup- 
port of this cause. 

Shall this cause, then, be sustained ? Or 
shall it bo left to languish and decline ? 
We make the appeal to many to whom the 
interests of the Redeemer's kingdom are 
most dear. We ask that it may be answered 
prayerfully, and in an enlightened eon- 
sideration of those precious interests, as 
connected with the prosperity of this Society. 
Let the response be made in some substan- 
tial form ; and let it not be long delayed. 



WESTERN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

A coMMUNic ATtour which had been re- 
ceived from the Executive Committee of 
the Western Education Society, was laid 
before the Board of Directors, at th^r 
Quarterly Meeting, strongly urging the ne- 
cessity, In the present circumstances of the 
churches at the West, that assistance should 
be obtained from New England, to enable 
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that Society to carry its beoeficiarles 
throttgii with their course of preparation 
for the ministry, and to hold out sufficient 
eocouragemeDt to others, in whose hearts 
the same purpose may be formed, to pre- 
▼eot them from abandoning it through pe- 
cuniary want Whereupon the following 
Resolutions were passed : 

1. Resolved, That this Board are fully 
impressed with the conviction that the great 
interests of the church of Christ in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, render it highly important 
that the means of a thorough classical and 
theologicaJ education should be enjoyed by 
^1 such pious young men on that ground as 
are led by a sense of Christian duty to offer 
themselves for the worlc of the Gospel min- 
istry, and as are, in the judgment of Chris- 
tian discretion after a suitable trial, consider- 
ed as qualified for the undertaking. 

2. Resolved, That should this Board have 
the means, after meeting the wants of the 
beneficiaries more directly depending on 
the Treasury of the Parent Society and its 
Branches, they will appropriate an equal 
amount, for two years, to that which was 
granted last year, viz : One Thousand Dol- 
lars annually, as a donation to the funds of 
the Western American Education Society. 

Voted, That the communication of the 
Executive Committee of the Western Amer- 
ican Education Society, in connection with 
the foregoing Resolutions, be published in 
the Quarterly Journal. 

The following is the document referred 
to in these Resolutions. Let the reader 
say, after the perusal, whether the Ameri- 
can Education Society ought not to be im- 
mediately enabled to answer this appeal 
from the West, by extending to our sister 
Institution there the needed encouragement 
and relief. 

An earnest appeal has also been received 
from the Directors of the Western Reserve 
Branch of the American Education Society, 
which has its centre of operations at Hud- 
son, Ohio. 

Cincinnati, Jaly 91«t, IS41. 

Dear Brotrkr, — Permit us to address 
Tou, and through you the friends of Christ 
in your vicinity, in bebalf of the young men 
who are preparing for the ministry in the 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries of the 
West. In so doing, it is not necessary we 
should repeat what has been oden said re- 
specting the present and prospective moral 
character of this great We&tern world, and 
the moral power it is destined to wield. 
With tlie facts on these subjects you are 
familiar. They remain essentially un- 
changed. Tills valley is as large as it ever 
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was ; it will sustain as large a population as 
its most enthusiastic friends have ever said 
it would. The globe furnishes not its like 
besides. Its half million of uneducated 
children are still unable to read. Hundreds 
of churches are yet destitute of the preached 
gospel, and thousands of fields, new and old, 
in which no churches have been formed — 
still lie waste. The tide of Catholic immi- 
gration is not checked, and infidelity is eve- 
ry where as bold and confident as ever. 

On all our rivers ynd great thoroughfares, 
intemperance and licentiousness still tri- 
umph, and there is no Sabbath and no 
God. 

Yet much has been accomplished here 
for the cause of Christ. The preparatory 
work is well done. The foundations of 
many generations are well laid. Churches 
are established ; organized and more vigor- 
ous action is beginning to be had among 
the ministers and churches in our connec- 
tion ; Colleges and Theological Seminaries 
are founded, and, what is better, these insti' 
tutions have awakened an interest on the 
subject of education, like that which has 
long existed in the older States, so that con- 
siderable numbers of young men of talent 
and piety are turning their attention to the 
ministry. This we regard as one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times. Of all 
things we most need men, able, devoted 
ministers of the gospel. 

This spirit, therefore, among the young 
men of our churches, must be sustained and 
increased ; first, because we have no hope 
that the requisite number of men can be 
obtained from the older States. We rejoice 
when an able and holy man, from the East, 
devotes himself to the cause of Christ, in 
this valley — and we would gladly make an 
appeal, if we could, which should sum- 
mon hundreds of such men, every year, to 
our help. The truth, apprehended as it lies 
before our minds, we think, would do it. 
But where we need a hundred, we obtain 
not more than eight or ten, scarce enough 
to fill the places of the dead. Of this we 
do not complain. No country was ever 
supplied with a ministry from abroad. Nor 
is it desirable, if it were possible. The min- 
istry should belong to the people and to the 
soil. Therefore, we add secondly — that the 
men we have, are the men we need. Few 
know, and fewer are prepared to meet, the 
privations and trials to which the ministry 
of the West must be subjected for many 
years to come. Many of the churches are 
very feeble, and yet are established in set- 
tlements of too much importance to be neg- 
lected. New ground, too, must be broken, 
and the establishment of churches keep pace 
with the advancing population. For such 
fields, the sons of the West are best fitted. 
They have as much talent and piety as those 
of the East. They are familiar with all the 
habits of the people, and all the hiding 
places of the enemy. They are wiUiog, for 
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Cbrut's aake, to live on small talaries, and 
with few com for td, and to go where nolx^ly 
elM will go. These are (he men we need. 
We muHt have a native ministry. We can 
have. They stand ready — many have be- 
gun (heir prepara(ion. 

But. in order (o sustain (he spirit that is 
hringing them forward to the ministry — 
first, they must he aided. They are (he sons 
of the poor. Moat of them have nothing 
but their own hands, and their unconquera- 
ble energy to bear them through. The 
Education Society has encouraged them 
to commence their studies, and has done 
much to awaken the spirit of which we 
speak. It is indispensable to the West (hat 
its agency be continued and its etiiciency 
increased. It is the hope of the churches. 
It is doing for the West what it has done for 
New England io years paxt. This Socie(y 
must be enabled to say (o those who have 
begun — 'go on,* and (o (hose who have not, 
*come on.* The number of its beneficiaries 
can be and ought to be greatly increased. 
Secondly. These men must be aided now. 
For the last (wo years, (he Wes(ern Educa- 
tion Socie(y has been able to pay but half 
appropriations, and those not regularly. 
Their beneficiaries have borne the (rial 
nobly — reducing (hemselves (o the bare ne- 
cessaries of life — hoping for be((er days — 
unwilling to relinquish their studies, if they 
could avoid doing so — they have lived on 
faith and hope till they can live so no lon- 
ger. They will necessarily seek other em- 
ployments, unless they can have speedy as- 
surance of regular and efficient aid. If they 
are permitted (o do so, no others will un- 
dertake (he work ; (he (ide which is now 
8e(ttng in upon us will flow back, and all we 
have gained will be lost. Shall we (bus be 
driven back to do over again (he elementary 
work ? 

Thirdly f If aided egicienilyf they must be 
aided from abroad. The (ime was when 
(he Wes(ern Am. Ed. Society could and 
did rai<*e more money (ban could be appro- 
priated here, and it was sent (o aid (he sons 
of New England. But now (he case is re- 
versed ; we have more men (ban can be sup- 
ported by our churches. The number of 
beneficiaries is enlarged, while the means 
of (he Socie(y are diminished. The pecu- 
niary embarrassmen(s of (he country press 
with still increasing weight upon (he west- 
ern churches. And besides, a very large 
number of (hem (ha( were feeble before, 
are made more so by recent division. So 
that (he effor( to collect funds among them 
is hopeless. Three or four years of ordi- 
nary prosperity will be reqtiisite to ren- 
der the Western churches as well able (o 
sus(ain (heir benevolen( insti(u(ions as (hey 
were (hree years ago. The Western Edu- 
caUoQ Socie(y will not be able then, a( 
mos(, to do more for a year to come, than 
for (wo years pas(, and (hat is not enough 
to prevent many of her beneficiaries from 



being obliged to leave (heir 8(udie8. Wa 
are compelled, (hen, (o come, in behalf of 
(hese young men, before our bre(hren of 
(he older States, and put to them (he ques- 
(ion, ** Shall we say (o (hese candida(es for 
(he ministry, * We can sustain you no lon- 
ger,' and through (hem, to (he noble spirited, 
but poor young men, who are expecting 
soon to commence their studies, 'Stay at 
home, we can give you no aid ? ' Must 
the hopes of the Westi'rn churches be thus 
suddenly blasted ? Can the East afford 
that the West should suffer such a loss ? " 
In years past, (he churches of the East 
have considered the cause of the great val- 
ley (heir own. They have understood that 
the perpetuity of their own choicest privi- 
leges is involved in its moral character, and 
they have nobly aided in sustaining the gos- 
pel here. That help was never needed 
more than a( (his momen(. To recede from 
our presen( advanced posidon, is (o consent 
to be conquered — and recede we must, if 
speedy and efficient aid be not afforded us 
from abroad. To 3'ou, then, we make our 
appeal — and to you and to the great Head 
of the Church we commend our cause. 

Our embarrassments are now very much 
increased by the fact th^it we have no agent 
here for the Western Education Society ; 
and after repeated attempts, wo are still 
unable to obtain one. Our object In ad- 
dressing this letter, is two- fold. 1. To en- 
treat you, if possible, to find us a suitable 
man for an agent ; and send h im on to us 
immediately. 2. To ask you to lay our case 
before the churches of the East, and request 
them to help us. 

I have full confidence, from my personal 
acquaintance with you, that you will feel a 
deep interest in this matter, and the mode 
of rendering assistance I cheerfully leave to 
your discretion ; but pray let the help be 
speedy and ample. Very sincerely, your 
iriend, C. E. STOWE, 

Id behair of Cemmittee of Weatcin Am. £d. Boe. 

Rev. S. H. Ridoel. 



RULE CHANGED. 

The expediency of modifying the Rule 
of the Society in relation (0 the reception 
of new applicants, so as to require on their 
part a longer time of trial as church mem- 
bers, and as classical students, previous to 
their being recommended to the patronage 
of (he Society, was under consideration at 
the two last meetings of the Directors; 
and at the recent quarterly meeting the 
following vote was unanimously passed : 

Voted, That, instead of six months, as 
hitherto required, in Rule I. Chapter V. of 
(he Rules of (he Society, relating to Bene- 
ficiaries, one year be required hereafter ; 
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ind that the aforesaid Role be altered ac- 
cord ingly. 

Persons intending to malie application for 
aasistance through any of the Examining 
Committees of the American Education 
Society, will henceforth be required to 
fumtah testimonials in accordance with the 
abo?e regulation, viz : testimonials certify- 
ing that they have been members of the 
Church of Christ for one year ; and that 
they ha?e been engag^ in the study of the 
Latin, or of the Latin and Greek languages, 
for an equal term of time. 



APPOINTMENT. 

• 

Ths Rof. Anskl Nash, of Vernon, Ct 
bas lieen appointed Greneral Agent of the 
American Education Society for the States 
of Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, 
and has accepted the appointment. Rev. 
Mr. Nash is known to the ministers and 
churches of New England, as having once 
labored for several years with much effi- 
ciency and success as an Agent of this So- 
ciety. An urgent call to settle in the pas- 
toral charge, connected with other provi- 
dential circumstances, induced him, two 
years ago, to resign his agency. He has 
again entered into the service of the Society, 
and from his former experience, and his 
extensive acquaintance with the friends of 
the cause, will possess many advantages for 
a jndicwus and successful discharge of its 
important duties. 

REPORT OF REV. MR. NASH. 

Rbv. and Dbar Sir, — Contrary to all 
my expectation and my seeking, I find my- 
self again occupied with the laborious and 
responsible work of an agent. Truly the 
Lord has led me in a way that I knew not. 
As one quarter of a year has now expired 
since I resumed this course of life, it may 
not be unsuitable for me to give some ac- 
count of the experience which I have had, 
and the otMcrvations which I have made, 
during this period. My time has been 
spent in the counties of Hartford and Tol- 
land in the State of Connecticut, and in the 
State of Vermont, on the west side of the 
Green Mountains. After some statements 
which 1 had heard refpccting the &iucation 
Society, I have been rather agreeably dis- 
appointed to find it retaining so strong a 
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hold on the sympathies and the confidenoo 
of an enlightened Christian community. 
The opinion that this Institution has accom* 
pHshed the end for which it was organized, 
and that there is little if any further need 
of its operations, I have found to be regarded 
by the roost inte1li|;ent as wholly without 
foundation. On slight observation, it is at 
once apparent, that the surplus of ministers^ 
of which so much has -been said in soma 
quarters, exists far more In Imagination and 
appearance, than in reality. To the well 
informed it is perfectly obvious, that except 
in some very limited portions of the country, 
we are very far from being supplied with 
competent Christian instructors. To alt 
such it is well known, that for a long time 
the increase of our population has been and 
that it is still fast outstripping the supply of 
Christian pastors and teachers. The most 
that can be said, with even the show of 
truth on this subject, is that there needs to 
be in the land a more equal distribution of 
the persons among us who are qualified for 
the sacred office. In this opinion there is 
a perfect concurrence on the part of all 
whose judgment is entitled to respect. I 
have no recollection of an individual of 
this description disposed to call its truth in 
question. 

By persons roost actively employed in 
efforts for the enlargement of Zion, I have 
heard it asserted at every turn, that there 
is need of every instrumentality in full 
operation to increase the number of pious 
well instructed ministers of the gospel; and 
further, that viewing things in prospect, 
there never was greater need of this than 
at present. The prediction is often uttered, 
that for the church to suspend or even to 
relax its efforts for this end, must at no 
distant day be attended by the most disas« 
trous consequences. It is believed that the 
standard of Christian liberality to gradually 
rising in our community ; that hence the 
lime is not far dtotant when more will be 
given than at present among us for the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer's cauae. Wa 
know full well that even Christians as a 
body have as yet hardly l>egun to make 
sacrifices for Christ. We confidently an- 
ticipate that ere long they will feel as they 
have never felt, that all which they possess 
belongs to the Saviour, and that they are 
only stewards of his bounty. When ihto 
shall be, we doubt not that where tens and 
hundreds are now given for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom, hundreds and thou- 
sands will be cast into his treasury. But 
every intelligent Christian to well aware 
that all thto will be of little avail in the 
absence of competent religious teachers. 
It is establtohed on the testimony of Jehovah 
himself, that men cannot believe on Him of 
whom they have not heard ; that faith 
comes by bearing. Hence it is felt by more 
than a few, the best qualified to judge, that 
the comparatively alow increase of educated 
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Christ's sake, to live on small salaries, and 
with few comforts, and to g;o where nobody 
else will go. These are the men we need. 
We must have a naiive ministry. We can 
have. They stand ready — many have be- 
gun their preparation. 

But, in order to sustain the spirit that is 
bringing them forward to the ministry — 
first, they must he aided. They are the sons 
of the poor. Moat of them have nothing 
but their own hands, and their unconquera- 
ble energy to bear them through. The 
Education Society has encouraged them 
to commence their studies, and has done 
much to awaken the spirit of which we 
speak. It is indispensable to the West that 
its agency be conlinued and its efficiency 
increased. It is the hope of the churches. 
It is doing for the West what it has done for 
New England in years past. This Society | 
must be enabled to say to those who have 
begun — *go on/ and to those who have not, 
*come on.* The number of its beneficiaries 
can be and ought to be greatly increased. 
Secondly. These men must he aided now. 
For the last two years, the Western Educa- 
tioo Society has been able to pay but half 
appropriations, and those not regularly. 
Their beneficiaries have borne the trial 
nobly — reducing themselves to the bare ne- 
cessaries of life — hoping for better days — 
unwilling to relinquish their studies, if they 
could avoid doing so — they have lived on 
faith and hope till they can live so no lon- 
ger. They will necessarily seek other em- 
ployments, unless I hey can have speedy as- 
surance of regular and efficient aid. If they 
are permitted to do so, no others will un- 
dertake the work ; the tide which is now 
setting in upon us will flow back, and all we 
have gained will be lost. Shall we thus be 
driven back to do over again the elementary 
work ? 

Thirdly, If aided efficiently, they must he 
aided from abroad. The lime was when 
the Western Am. Ed. Society could and 
did rai<>e more money than could be appro- 
priated here, and it was sent to aid the sons 
of New England. But now the case is re- 
versed ; we have moi-e men than can be sup- 
ported by our churches. The number of 
beneficiaries is enlarged, while the means 
of the Society are diminished. The pecu- 
Dtary embarrassments of the country press 
with still increasing weight upon the west* 
ern churches. And besides, a very large I 



RULB GUANO BJ>. 

beins obliged (o leare their ....j. 

are «=<»™Pelled. then, t* co^^ l"*'/"^ ^o 

the older States, and out »« .iT °'^«">'-en of 

Ber.' a..d through them. ,o ,ij° 11" "» '<>»- 
but poor you„*g me^/wbo are f,"'"'"."'- 
«K>n to commence their .tudfe. *5f '""« 
home, we can cive i/«... *"°'^»» '^lav at 

the hopea of ihe^WeZZ ^ "^ ' ' ^^ 
suddenly biased ? Ca™ IC't"" ^^ '»>ua 
that the West should suffer' uch""*. '^""^ 
la years past, the churcbe» „f ,l'°" '" 
have considered the causenf .1 "^ ""» *^t 
ley their o«n. They h" * ,m^ '^™'" "="- 
the perpetuity of their own ehn!*"^ "'^ 
l..ges is involved in iu ^", '^"""''« Privl- 
they have nobly aided in t^.L^^fl'^''^ •"<< 



peT' here: Tha't he,p'° '"/'""'"S '"*«<«: 
more than at this moment t"**'' "«*«'«<« 
our present advanced position il*.*^***® '^®"> 
to be conquered— and repprfL " ""»•'« 
speedy and efficient aid be w t '".""• 'f 
from abroad. To you thL 1 '"^"'"'^ "» 
appeal-aud to you and to .h * '""''« OT 
oKhe Church ^e commit ^""^ ""^ 

Our embarras»menS^r» „ "■■ """«• 
increased by the fact fh,t „^T ""y '""<^h 
here for the Western e,w, '"''*' r*""' 
and after repeated .tif^^f'"'" Society ; 
unable to obtain „n;"*"^?.f-*« »™ .t^, 



dres 
treat 



fng this letter, is'.w^ fow""-"^?' '" "««- 

I you, f possible tft fiJj *• 'oen- 

manforanagen,. aid *»^ "» » suitable 

immediately.* 2. To askt^ ^? "" '» "» 
before the churches of ^he'^Sl.'" '»»•«"•«» 
them to help us. ^'*' "^ request 

I have full confideno« f,„ 
acquaintance wi"h you! tha?!"'' ?,f;»"»' 
deep interest in this ma," a?,H Th ' '"*/ 
of rendering a»sista„ceTcheerA,1lJ^' "^* 
your discretion; but pray u, .J'^i''!''* '° 
»P«rfy and am^ie. Verv sVn,^ i''"P ^'^ 
Iriend, ^ C 'f- CTn^ y"""" 

R«. S. H. R,„B.^^°''^-*■''-"— 



RULE CHANGED. 

ofThl%?!"""'"'^°' """"'^'■"8 *« R-K 
of theSoc,e,y ,„ relaUon,to the reccplioa 

of new applicants. «, as. J require on Er 
part a longer time of trial a, church mem 



number of them that were feeble before, bers, and as rli.au^i -* j"\" 

are made more so by recent division. So „.,;, k„: ''*"^»<^«» students, previous V 

that the effort to collect funds among ihein 
is hopeless. Three or four years of ordi- 
nary prosperity will be requisite to ren- 
der the Western churches as well able to 
sustain their benevolent institutions as they 
were three years ago. The Western Edu- 
cation Society will not be able then, at 
most, 10 do more for a year to come, than 
for two years past, and that is not enough 
to prevent many of ber beneficiaries from 



th.. f-» 1 ' consideration a. 

«nd a, the recent quarterly meeting ,h. 
following vote was unanimously passed : 

Voted, That, instead of six mnnik 
httherto required, in Role I ChX ^ *' 
the Rules of the Society, i^latine to B*; 
fic.ar.es. one year be required iereSfte, 
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other miniflten, from all paite of the land 
«nd world. 

There are very many places where new 
ehurches should be orffanized, and that 
opeedily—places that will soon be very im- 
fKirtant. They mast have preachers soon, 
or some of New-England's best sons there, 
will forget the religion of their fathers, and 
be tost to themselves, their conntry, and 
the canse of Christ Theie are places 
where a man could pay his debts as soon, 
or sooner than in New-England. But 
they are few. I think coming West, in a 
temporal point of view, a sacrifice. 

Tnere are places where a minister could be 
flupported by several ohurehes in a cireuit. 
We need more such men. But the main 
effort should be to furnish each church 
with a minister as soon as possible. Till 
that can be done, some should labor on a 
cireuit In many places, the people would 
rapport a man, if he would teach and 
preach at the same time. 1 have often 
been requested to supply such men in 
Missouri. But, I do not think this ought 
to be done. Minuters are too much in 
demand. 7%e ehirekes m th« VniUd SiaUf 
ought to see ewrv man nutained in tke 
toorAc, who is ready for it and fit for it. 

Some in our country must be ruined, if 
men are not willing to endure the same 
that foreign missionaries do. But the time 
is short, and souls are precious. If New- 
England does not furnish us hundreds of 
ministers, millions in the West must be 
lost. The Education and Home Mission 
Societies must double their efforts, or the 
harvest will perish." 

The information contained in this letter 
is just such as the ministers and churches 
In New England need ; and we see not 
how the call can be disregarded. Men 
who have entered the ministry with right 
views and feelings, will certainly stand 
ready to go wherever the Lord calls them, 
without regard to the hardships and trials 
which they may encounter, or the sacrifice 
of personal fillings and partialities for 
particular modes and customs which may 
DC required of them ; and the chorehes are 
bound, by their covenant vows, to sustain 
them, even though the effort should reduce 
them to poverty ; for we are required to 
Ibllow the self-sacrificing example of our 
Ix>rd, even so fiu, if need be, as <* to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.*' 



Fkrai tlw N. T. Evmafallit. 

INCSTITUTION OF THE WEST. 

Thk destitution of the West has been 
dwelt upon by multitudes, man^ of whom 
leceiveo tlieir information very indirectly. 
I shall speak only about those things con- 
cerning which 1 have had erery oppozta- 
aity to he veil iafonned. 



The destitution is indeed great Thou- 
sands of immortal souls are perishing, be- 
cause there is no one to break unto them 
the bread of life. The different denomina- 
tions are doing something to roll back the 
current of vice and iniquity that threatens 
to bury everything that opposes its pro- 

Sress, yet, after ail which each evan^lical 
enomtnation has done, or can do with ile 
present number of ministers, the desolation 
gains upon us. Multitudes of churehes in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Michigan, that are able and willing to sop- 
port the gospel, are vacant because they 
cannot obtain a aupply. 

Five hundred self-denying, talented, ac- 
tive young men might be settled in the pla- 
cet I have named this fall, if they were on 
the ground ; that this is the fact, I knov 
from my own observation. In view of this 
alarming destitution, let me ask how many 
of those who this year complete their theo- 
logical studies, are making arrangements to 
go and occupy these important fields of la^ 

Will three hundred go ? Will two hun- 
dred go? Will one hundred go? Will 
fifty go? Will twenty go? L«t the an- 
swer come from the Theological Semina- 
ries. 

Let Union, let Andover,Iet New Haven, 
let Auburn answer. 

I happen to know something about this 
matter as respects two of the Institutioos 
named, and I do not know that a mgU 
mtmber of the last senior class in one of 
them will go to the West to settle. One 
expects to go from the present senior class 
in the other ; now, supposing that the other 
two send an equal number, in the name of 
these perishing thousands, where shall the 
men so much needed come from ? Where 
are we to look for a suoply, if not to Ando- 
ver, to New York, to New Haven, and to 
Auburn? J. B. 



ffVtn tte ChailMlaa 

WHY SHOULD SPECIAL PRAYER BE 
OFFERED FOR AN INCREASE OF 
LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD OF 
CHRIST? 

1. Because the harvest is plenteous, and 
the laborers are few. Manv organized con- 
gregations are destitute of toe stated admin- 
istration of the word and ordinances. Large 
tracts of territory densely peopled in our 
land, are but very partially supplied with 
the ministrations of the Gospel. And from 
heathen countries the repeated, urgent, im- 
portunate cry, is heard: send those who 
will aid us in breaking to the perishing 
multitudes the bread of life— send quickly, 
and send many, for the harvest is ripe for 
the sickle. 

2. Because it is the very object for which 
ear Lord Jeaus diiecfted special prayer to 
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be offered. The circamatancee beinff nnii- 
)ar, the charch wiiL be guilty of nefflecting 
hU particular injunctions if ahe fails to do 
it. And the sin of omission, no less than 
the sin of commission, incurs his frown. 

3. Because compliance with his direction 
in this respect is a test of discipleship — un- 
der the general rule, *' if ye love me keep 
my commandments." The love of Christ 
should therefore constrain us to obey him. 

4. Because the ministry is the siSi of 
God-^'* No man taketh upon himself this 
honor, but he that is called, as was Aaron." 
His special giUs to his church should, there- 
fore, be the subject of her special regard. 

5. Because the hearts of all men are in 
his hands, and he can bring thousands and 
tens of thousands who are standing in the 
market places all the day idle, into his vine- 
yard, and find them ample employment. 

6. Because the roinistrv is the chief in- 
strumentality which God has appointed for 
the conversion of sinners and tor the edifi- 
cation of the church. It is but reasonable, 
tlierefoie, that we should offer special prayer 
for large accessions to the number to whom 
this work is committed. 

7. Because God will be inquired after by 
the house of Israel for those very blessings 
which he has it in his heart to bestow. 

8. Because there is no reason to antici- 
pate the promised glory of the church, un- 
til the multitudes are greatly increased who 
shall publish the salvation of the Gospel — 
and no reason to anticipate this increase, 
but in answer to the prayers of his people. 

9. Because these gifts are more highly 
valued when they are bestowed in answer 
to prayer. 

10. Because ministers, like other men, 
are mortal. And the congregation that has 
a pastor to-day, may be vacant to-morrow. 
If, therefore, there be not an increase of 
laborers, it may be very difficult to obtain a 
supply. 

] I. Because to pray for an increase of 
laborers, is to pray for the best interests, 
temporal and eternal, of a dying world. 



CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 

In the College at Athens, Geo., there 
have been several revivals — one of a recent 
date, which resulted in an accession to the 
church of a number of the students. But 
we could not ascertain how many of these 
have resolved to devote their lives to the 
ministry of reconciliation. Among the pi- 
ous young men who have been educated in 
this Institution — and perhaps the same may 
be said of all our southern colleges — very 
few have felt themselves called to spend 
and be spent in the service of Christ. Some 
have engaged in the study of law — others 
have chosen the profession of medicine. 
Secular pursuits, of one kind or another, 
have engrossed the attention of almost 



all, toward whom the expectation of ihm 
church had once fondly turned, as ber fu- 
ture heralds. They had professedly turned 
their feet to the testimonies of the LoM. 
The^ had consecrated themselves to his 
service.in a public manner. They had giv- 
en external evidence that tbey were not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: and yet 
when the question of personal duty came 
before them, they have almost all unhesita- 
tingly thrust the ministry aside, and en- 
tered with ardor apon other pursuits — ma- 
king, in some instances, shipwreck of their 
faith — and in others, leaving it doubtful to 
themselves and to others whether they bad 
ever been called into the kingdom of 
Christ. 

The reason why so few of our pious ed- 
ucated young men seek the ministry, arises 
In part from the manner in which they liave 
been trained, and in part from the state of 
public opinion which they must necessarily 
encounter. Very few pious fathers and 
mothers are in the habit of consecrating 
their sons from their infiincv to this work. 
They do not make it the burden of their de- 
sires and their prayers that God may be 
honored by them in the Gospel of his Son. 
They do not educate them with a reference 
to this work ; and even after they have be- 
come hopefully pious they select for them 
some other pursuit ; and rather discourage 
than encourage them to engage in the min- 
istry, when the question ot personal duty is 
before their minds. 

The example of others also tends to divert 
their thoughts from the subject Tbey see 
at once that the ministry is not the high 
road to honor, to emolument, or to ease. It 
is a self-denying and laborious work — ofier- 
ing in the prospect little else than poverty 
and trial, and often actual want of the com- 
fi>rts and necessaries of life — and thev shrink 
from voluntarily encountering such trials, 
and from looking for their support to the 
miserable pittance which the churches 
usually bestow upon their ministers, and 
bestow it not freely, but as though it were 
wrung from them in payment tor that for 
which they receive no equivalent 

But still such reasons as these are not 
sufficient The Head of the Church has 
issued his command and given his promise. 
And as the life of a man does not consist in 
the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesses, the command should be obeyed and 
the promise believed. Stronger motives 
than mere worldly considerations invest 
the ministerial office — to win souls to Christ 
— ^to cover a multitude of sins — to save 
from death the guilty and the perishing — 
and to promote the glory of God and the 
good of man. It is an employment which 
angels might covet, and which many more 
would seek had they a proper view of the 
recompense of rewara which will be 
bestowed upon all those who are iaithftd 
unto death. 
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The rabjeot of personal duty is not, we 
femr, sufficiently arged upon the considera- 
tion of pious young men. The difficulties 
in the way are not met as they should be. 
What they themselves owe to the Goepel 
is not brought before their minds with suffi- 
cient distinctness ; nor what they should do, 
as an imperiect but grateful return for the 
inestimable favor of God in brining them 
from darkness to light. The ministry do 
not press this subject as they should, with 
line upon line and precept upon precept. 
Nor is it made the burden of their praters, 
as directed bjr the precept of the Saviour, 
who said, " Pray ye to the Lord of tlie har- 
vesL" But we have yet to learn that an^ 
one having a proper sense of the responsi- 
bilities of the ministerial office, and spend- 
ing his life in preaching the Gospel, ever 
regretted on his dying bed that he had not 
chosen some worldly avocation, instead of 
the self-denying work to which he had de- 
voted his time and his talents.— CAaWeiCofi 
Obsener. 



Fron <b8 PhlbdelphU CbrWIaD ObMrrar. 

FI£LDS TO BE OCCUPIED. 

The following extracts are transferred to 
our columns from the Appendix to the An- 
nual Report of the rniladelphia Home 
Missionary Society, just publislied. They 
show that more ministera are wanted in 
Pennsylvania and the adjoining States, as 
well as for wide fields at the South and 
West 

The Rev. I. W. K. Handy, of Berlin, 
Md., writing to obtain a missionary to labor 
in the southern portion of the State of Del- 
aware, says, — 

'* My own riding, simply to meet appoint- 
ments, is about 110 miles every four weeks. 
Brother Mustard (settied at Lewes, Del.,) 
has to do, perhaps, very littie less. Our 
usefulness is so impaired, by bein|r com- 
pelled to travel over these extensive cir- 
cuits, that we scarcely have any encour- 
agement to preach. It is not so much the 
fatigue of riding that troubles us, as the 
meagre prospect of doing good afler we 
have reached our congregations. We can 
be with tiiem once onlv in four weeks; 
and, if the weather is bad, once in eigfu 
weeks ; and then seldom longer than the 
Sabbath. We hare mourned over this 
state of things for a long time, and have 
been endeavoring in various ways to make 
our condition better. We have at length 
devised a plan, which, if you will help us 
accomp1i«h, will, with the blessing of God, 
€fSeci all that we desire. Blaekwaterf Lau- 
rdf and Indian freer, (churches,) are com- 
paratively near each other, and would form 
a pleasant union. With an active man as 
their pastor, these churches could soon sup- 
port a minister by themselves. What we 
desire is, that the Missionary Society should 
lender them aisiatance. It it exceedingly 



important that something should be done 
for us. Please present our cause to the 
Board, and you will confer a iavor, not only 
upon the churches particularly specified, 
but upon the cause of religion in general." 

Rev. P. Chamberlain, of Waterford, 
Erie county, Pa., a member of the Board 
of the Erie Agency of the P. H. M. So- 
ciety, under date of March 18, 1841, 
writes,^ 

" Centreville, Troy, and Randolph, need . 
a minister immediately. A section of 
country in Warren county, extending a 
number of miles along Broken-straw creek, 
is urgent for a minister. One gentieman, 
though not a professor of religion, will giye 
100 dollars a-year to support a Presbyterian 
minister. Gravel-run and Washington are 
still vacant, and I shall probably be under 
the necessity of resigning my pastoral 
charge. 1 have been unable to preach for 
some weeks. 

" Here, then, ara tixvlae€9 where minis- 
ten are needea, and where the people are 
willing, to the extent of their means, to 
support them. Besides these, we should 
have two itinerant missionaries in the 
bounds of our FteabyVerr, in our little 
churches already organiseo, and to organiie 
othera in destitute places. Measures are 
in progress, for exhibiting in detail the con- 
dition of the field of our agency. From the 
statement made, you see there is a deplor- 
able destitution. A close examination will 
show it in a worse light Do wAa< you eon 
for us." 

Lettera haye been received from several 
esteemed correspondents, in diflTerent parts 
of the State of Pennsylvania, on the subject, 
noticed by Mr. Chamberlain, which present 
the destitution in regard to aUnt al least 
as much greater than had been anticipated. 
We have not room, however, for further 
extracts, except this short one from a pastor 
in Mercer co.. Pa., who, under date or April 
24, 1841, says,— 

'' We stand in great need of missionaries : 
more than one-half of the population are 
destitute of the stated preaching of the 
Word." 

The population is 33,867, Ministera, of 
all denominations, 19. 

GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 

Iir this life Christians must not onhr ex- 
pect to do God's will, but also to sujir it : 
and the latter is often more difficult than 
the former. VineUur qta patUur, To be 
spoken of wrongfully and not retaliate, to 
endure much Aiction ** in mind, body, 
and estate," and still to preserve our integ- 
rity is what yery few attain. But it is by 
affliction very often that Christians are tried 
and purified, as gold in the furnace, and 
theraby prepared for heaven, where, in the 
language of the prophet, *<all tean are 
wi^ away from all eyes." 
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COLLEGIATE RECORD, 184L 

Wx htve collected the foHowiDg items ofiDforination respecting tlie receat Commeace- 
mcDts at ?ariou8 Colleges. 



Mo. who i«es1v«d Um 
Mmm. (lagiMorB.A. 


M.A. 


Hon. 
M.A. 


No. who rMfived (he 
M«aa. dtffw of B. A. 


Watenrille, 


11 


8 




Univ. of New Yorli, 16 


Bowdoin* 


85 


16 




Union, 80 


Dartmouth, 


78 


8 




Hamilton, 15 


Univ. of Vermont, 


22 


7 


8 


Geneva, 7 


Mlddlebary, 


6 


16 


4 ; Rutgers, 20 


Williams, 


82 


10 


4 1 Coll. of New Jersey, 59 


Amherst, 


82 


10 


8 • West. Reserve, Ohio, 10 


Harvard Uni?. 


44 




Marietta. Ohio, 9 


Brown Univ. 


81 


16 


5 i Centre College, Ky. 18 


Washington, Ct 


16 




8 ' Univ. of Pennsylvania, 11 


Wesleyan Univ., Ct 


81 


17 


2 , Georgetown, D. C. 4 


Yale, 


78 




2 


Columbia Coll. D. C. 7 


Columbia, 


81 


4 




Athens, Ga. 16 



M.A. 

86 

11 

2 

86 

8 

17 

6 

10 
14 



nan. 
M.A. 



7 
8 



I 
2 



2 
8 

4 



The Honorary degree of D. D. was conferred by the 
University of Vermont, upon 

Middlebury College, 

Harvard University, 



BiowB University, 

Washington College, Ct. 
Wesleyan University, Ct. 
Union CoUege, 



Hamilton College, 
Geneva CoUegOi 

College of New Jersey, 

Marietta College, 
Dicliinson College, 
Athens College, Ga. 



Univenity of N. T. City, 

Centre College, Ky. 
University ot Pennsylvania, 



Washington CoUege, Pa. 



Rev. Benj. Labaree, Pros. Middlebury College. 

Rev. E. W. Gilbert, Pres. Newark Coll. Del. 

Rev. Thos. W. Jenkyn, of London. 

Rev. Calvin Hitchcock, of Randolph, Ms. 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, Free. Williams Coll. 

Rev. Bamas Sears, Pres. of Newton Theol. Inst. 

Rev. James Thompson, of Barre. 

Rev. Alexis Caswell, Prof, in Brown Univ. 

Rev. Cyrus Mason, Prof in N. Y. University. 

Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop elect of Delaware. 

Rev. Matthew H. Simpson, Pres. Asbury Univ. la. 

Rev. Charles White, Pres. Wabash College, la. 

Rev. Erastus D. McM asters, Pres. Hanover Coll. la. 

Rev. Noah Leviogs, Albany. 

Rev. David Moore, Staten Island. 

Rev. John Proudfit, Prof, in Rutgers Coll. 

Rev. Jared B. Waterbury, Hudson, N, Y. 

Rev. John C. Loitl, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rev. Ichabod S. Spencer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. Alfred Lee, Bishop elect of Delaware. 

Rev. John Brown, of Newbureh. 

Rev. Robert S. Candinh, Edinburg. 

Rev. Edward Beecher, Pres. Illinois Coll. 

Rev. John M. Krebs, New York City. 

Rev. Nathan Hoyt, Athens. 

Rev. Stephen Elliott, Bishop of Prot. Epis. Ch. in Ga. 

Rev. James Legge, Pres. Anglo-Chinese Coll. India. 

Rev. Elijah C. Bridgeman, Am. Mission, China. 

Rev. R. Davidson, Pres. Transylvania Univ. 

Rev. Thomas Hartwell Home, B. D. England. 

Rev. John C. Clay, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. George Duffield, Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. J. N. C. Grier, Forks of Brandy wine. Pa. 



The Honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred by 
Dartmouth College, upon Jared Sparks, Prof, in Harvard University. 



Middlebury College, 
ikmhent College, 



Frederick Hall, Prof. Columbian Coll. Washington, D. C 
Hon. Samuel Nelson, Chief Justice of New York. 
His Excellency John Tyler, Pres. of the United States. 
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Yale College, 
Union College, 
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Geneva College, 
Rutgers College, 
College of New Jersey, 
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MEMOIR, 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY, OF THE LATE fiARON DE SACY, 

READ AT A SESSION OF THE ASIATIC SOCIRTT, JUNE S, 189S, BT M. REIMAUD, HIS 
BUOCESSOR IN THE CHAIR OF ARABIC, AND FORMERLY HIS PUPIL. 



[Translated aod abridged by Mra. 8. J. (Jx;tKi) Mbreitt.*] 

Anthony Isaac Silvestre de Sact was born at Paris, on the 21 st of 
September, 1758. His father, James Abraham Silvestre, was a notary. 
M. de Sacy had two brothers ; and as is customary among the citizens of 
Paris, the eldest continued the name of his father, the second received that 
of de Sacy, and the third was called Silvestre de Chanteloup. 

At the age of seven, M. de Sacy had the misfortune to lose his father. 
His mother was a woman of education, and supplied, as much as possible, 
this loss, to her children. M. de Sacy, being of delicate health, was taught 
reading, writing, and the classics, in which he became an uncommon pro- 
ficient, by a private tutor, fortunately an excellent man. 

At the age of twelve, M. d^ Sacy was accustomed to walk with his tutor 
in the garden of the Abbey St. Germain-des-Pres. It was occupied, at 
that time, by the Benedictines of St. Maur, who were specially devoted to 
the cultivation of letters, and whose name recalls many beautiful monu- 
ments, raised by them, to the honor of religion and science. One of these, 
Dom Berthereau, was then preparing a collection of Arabic historians of 
the war of the Crusades. Af . de Sacy already possessed uncommon pru- 
dence and decision of character. Dom Berthereau became his friend, and 
inspired him with a taste for the oriental languages. 

After the termination of his classical studies, M. de Sacy immediately 
commenced the career which has been so eminent, by the study of the 
Hebrew language, applied to a more intimate knowledge of the Sacred 
Writings. His mother was a pious woman, and had educated her children 
in religious principles. From the Hebrew he passed to the Syriac, Chal- 
dean, Samaritan, and then to the Arabic and Ethiopic. These six lan- 
fuages belong to the same stock, and as the people who speak them are 
mostly] descended of Shem, son of Noah, they have the general name of 
Semitic, or Shemitish. In the Hebrew and Arabic, M. de Sacy received 
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lessons from a well-informed Jew, at Paris ; and it is said that be was 
accustomed to read, in the Hebrew text, the passages of the Old Testament 
which are embodied in the Liturgy, to render the language more familiar. 
To these difficult studies were added the Italian, Spanish, English, and 
German. 

His habits of life were favorable for these acquisitions ; his mother had 
not re-married, and, concentrating all her affections upon her children, 
retained them at her own house. Here, M. de Sacy, for amusement, had 
raised a Finch, which he taught to pronounce a few words in Italian. Un- 
fortunately, M. de Sacy was not satisfied with his labors of the day, but 
often continued them during the night; of course, his health became im- 
paired, and his sight enfeebled, compelling him to cease his midnight 
studies ; but for the remainder of his life he suffered the consequences of 
his imprudence. 

It was impossible a man of such endowments should long remain un- 
known to the learned world. At that period, biblical studies occupied 
more attention in Europe, than at present. Kennicott and De Rossi were 
then accomplishing their great works. The labor of collating the Syriac 
and Chaldean manuscripts of the Septuagint, with the Greek and Hebrew, 
had been commenced ; and many periodicals were devoted to the publica- 
tion of the results. The principal of these, called the Repertory, was pub- 
lished in Germany, under the direction of Eichhorn. 

A German orientalist, of Paris, had noticed, in the Royal library, a 
Syriac version of the fourth book of Kings, apparently translated from the 
Greek version of the Septuagint, by Origen ; and containing the variations 
of many other versions. It was considered important to fix the character 
of this translation, and M. de Sacy, then in his twenty-third year, was en- 
trusted with the charge. He commenced by publishing some notes upon 
the manuscript, in the periodical of Eichhorn. Afterward, he copied the 
fourth book of Kings entire; and it was partly from this copy that an edi- 
tion was printed, in Germany. 

In 1783, M. de Sacy devoted his attention to the Hebrew text of two 
letters which had been addressed, by the Samaritans, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, to Joseph Scaliger ; in reply to a letter from him 
inquiring concerning their rites of worship, and requesting a copy of the 
books in use among them. The reply did not arrive until after the death 
of Scaliger. Father Morin, of the Oratory, made a Latin translation of the 
two letters, which was published by Richard Simon, but was considered 
inaccurate. M. de Sacy made a copy of the Hebrew text, accompanied by 
a Latin version, and notes, and the whole was published by Eichhorn. 

Independently of these biblical studies, which were continued during his 
life, M. de Sacy had begun to consider the East in all its aspects, profane, 
as well as sacred ; in regard to its geography and history, as well as the 
various creeds to which it had given birth. In thb pursuit he was greatly 
assisted by his knowledge of the Arabic language, to which he now added 
that of the Persian, and Turkish. In the Turkish he made but slight pro- 
ficiency ; but in the Arabic and Persian his acquisitions were beyond 
those of any European scholar ; and it must be remembered, that he com- 
menced their study without the advantages possessed at the present day. 
Reiske, and the Schultenses, father and son, were dead. For the Persian, 
pupils were in want of correct text-books. Among those who cultivated 
Persian literature, were Sir William Jones, in England ; and the Baron de 
Revickzky, in Germany; but neither of them was disposed to fill a vacancy 
so sensibly felt. M. de Sacy had recourse to the advice of some persons 
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who had resided for a long time in the Levant. M. Legrand, interpreting 
secretary for the Oriental languages to the king, was the gentleman from 
whom he derived the most assistance. We have no better proof of the 
slight aid afforded M. de Sacy, than is shown in the difference between his 
earliest and latest works. 

M. de Sacy was not entirely absorbed in scientific labors. From this 
period, he connected attention to business with the cultivation of letters. 
In 1781, he had been made Counsellor in the Court of Currency. The 
king, in 1785, having created a class of eight free associates^ in the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions, M. de Sacy was comprised in the number. He was 
also occupied in writing two memoirs on the history of the Arabs, and the 
origin of their literature. 

In the first of these memoirs, M. de Sacy has attempted the precise epoch 
of the breaking of the dike of Irem, in Arabia Felix. This rupture caused 
a great number of families to emigrate to Mecca, and even to Syria and 
Mesopotamia. The epoch of this event, M. de Sacy has fixed at the 
second century of our era, and he has also given a view of the Arabic 
families who emigrated. The second memoir is devoted to the origin of 
Arabic literature, and was followed, in 1830, by a supplementary memoir 
on the same subject. 

In the year 1785 he married. He was also the same year named mem- 
ber of a committee of the Academy of Inscriptions, appointed to make 
known, by an analysis, and extracts, the most important unedited works in 
the Royal library, and other libraries of the kingdom. The collection was 
published by the Academy. Among the articles furnished by him were, 
an extract from some biographies of the Persian poets, and an analysis of 
lour Arabian works relative to the conquest of Yemen, or Arabia Felix, 
by the Ottomans, in the sixteenth century. It would seem that M. de Sacy 
intended to publish these works entire, as translations of them were found 
among his papers. 

He soon afler commenced his beautiful essays upon the Antiquities of 
Persia. Beside the gigantic monuments which decorate Persepolis, and 
other cities of Ancient Persia, there exist also some which are less an- 
cient. At a place called Nacshi-Rostem, are bas-reliefs bearing inscrip- 
tions in unknown characters, and also in Greek. Niebuhr has given the 
most exact imitation of these characters, which M. de Sacy also examined, 
and recognized, among the Greek inscriptions, the name of Alexander, 
founder of the Persian dynasty of the Sassanides, in the third century ; and 
also the name of his father. He discovered, too, various epithets, bor- 
rowed partly from the worship of Zoroaster ; a worship which had lost a 
great part of its lustre after the conquests of Alexander ; and which the 
Sassanide princes flattered themselves with having restored, in its ancient 
splendor. 

M. de Sacy attempted the translation of the other inscriptions, by a la- 
borious discovery of the analogy between them and the Greek, Chaldean, 
and Syriac characters, ascertaining them to be in the Pehlvi and Zend dia- 
lects of the Persian. In the Zend dialect, M. de Sacy derived assistance 
from the labors of M. Eugene Burnouf ; and in the Pehlvt, from the vocab- 
ularies collected in India by M. Anquetil-Duperron, who, with equal learn- 
ing and courage, passed many years among the remnant of the disciples of 
Zoroaster. M. de Sacy explained, in this manner, other inscriptions in 
the environs of Persepolis, and examined a bas-relief in the neighborhood 
of Kirmanschah, upon the frontiers of Kurdistan ; finding upon it the names 
and titles of Sapor second, so celebrated by his wars against the Romans ; 
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and those of his son, Bahrain or Vararands. Ultimately, the attention of 
M. de Sacy was attracted to the numerous medals in our cabinets, upon 
which he recognized the Pehlvic character, reading the names of the 
princes in whose reigns they were struck ; and an entire class of monu« 
ments was thus giyen to science. Such are the principal results of the 
researches of M. de Sacy among the antiquities of Persia. His four me- 
moirs were read to the Academy in the years 1787, '88, '90, and '91, and 
display an extreme care on the part of the author in distinguishing between 
certainty and supposition, while translating the characters. They were 
published in 1793, and at that revolutionary period excited little notice; 
but as the public mind gradually acquired its healthy tone, they received 
merited attention, and occupy a place among the most beautiful monu- 
ments of French erudition. 

While these labors were in process, M. de Sacy wrote a memoir upon 
the Arabic version of the books of Moses, in use by the Samaritans ; and 
upon the known manuscripts of this translation. 

At the age of thirty-two, M. de Sacy possessed sufficient claims to be 
considered a savant of the first order, enjoying also a highly honorable 
social position. In the year 1791, he was named, by the king, one of the 
commissary generals of the currency ; and the year following, a place of 
titular member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-lettres becom- 
ing vacant, a majority of votes elected M. de Sacy. 

But the French Revolution was already taking a direction menacing 
every kind of society. M. de Sacy, although the father of a family, and 
reduced to a moderate fortune, did not hesitate to resign, in June, 1792, 
his office of commissary general. As a member of a learned body, he 
found himself obliged to live in the utmost seclusion, in a small house in 
the country, some leagues from Paris. It was perhaps this seclusion 
which saved him. Of a character decided, and inflexible, he would have 
been especially obnoxious to the fury of the tyrants who oppressed France. 

In his retreat, his time was divided between scientific labors, and the 
culture of his garden. He wielded by turns the pen and the pruning-hook, 
and attended alternately to his studies, and his vegetables. His scientific 
researches obliging him to come every week to Paris, it was under these 
trying circumstances his memoirs upon the Antiquities of Persia were 
printed. These had been intended for the Academy of Inscriptions, but 
the Academy was no longer in existence ; and lest the learned world should 
be forever deprived of the fruits of so much laborious exertion, M. de Sacy 
went on foot to the capital, with a walking stick in his hand, and a bottle 
of beer for refreshment in his pocket ; thus furnishing an example of en- 
^^^Yt which attracted the attention even of the neighboring peasantry. On 
Sundays and festival days, the churches being closed, M. de Sacy had ser- 
vices read at his own house. Although the penalty was severe against the 
violation of the laws at that time, no one troubled him upon this account. 
On one occasion he was required to thresh grain, in a barn, with all the 
peasants of the country. This new species of day labor was then very 
common. The political party which had triumphed, played with the lit>- 
erty, fortune, and life of the citizens; and to maintain itself was obliged to 
have recourse to the most vexatious measures. The peasants of the neigh- 
borhood attempted to obtain an exemption in favor of M. de Sacy, by rep- 
resenting that his short stature, and the feebleness of his sight, would make 
him a troublesome associate in the labor, and offering themselves to do his 
task. 

M. de Sacy occupied his leisure moments with his great work upon the 
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religious system of the Druzes, a numerous population of the mountains 
of Lebanon, whose peculiar doetrines were promulgated by one Hamza, in 
the latter part of the tenth century, under the reign of Hakem-biaror-allah, 
Caliph of Egypt. The principal article of faith was, that Hakem himself 
was an incarnation of the Divinity, and the leader, Hamza, the Universal 
Intelligence, combining in his own person all the dogmas and truths of 
religion. In the year 1700, a Syrian physician, in France, presented 
Louis Fourteenth with four Arabic volumes, containing a part of their 
creed. These volumes were translated by Petis de Lacroix, interpreting 
Secretary for the Oriental languages to the king ; but the manuscript 
remained unpublished, and was lost. M. de Sacy made a new French 
translation, accompanied by passages from other Arabian writers, who 
might throw light upon the subject. He sought to discover the philosophi- 
cal opinions, and political causes, which gave rise to so strange a doctrine; 
making, from a confused mass of materials, a methodical and critical 
abridgement. At Oxford, and other libraries in Europe, are Arabic trea- 
tises, by Syrian authors, (which have never been translated,) on these doc- 
trines, still professed by a small portion of the Syrians. M. de Sacy deemed 
it unnecessary to publish, at that time, a work which had served merely to 
amuse him in adversity. 

When the spirit of violence, which signalized the reign of terror, began 
to subside, there was opportunity to think of those labors which had raised 
the reputation of France. On the second of April, 1795, a decree of the 
Convention established a public school for instruction in the living Oriental 
languages, then of acknowledged utility in political and commercial affairs. 
M. de Sacy was appointed instructor in the Arabic. The Persian was 
confided to M. Langles, who had exerted himself for the foundation of the 
school. The decree also required that the professors should compose, in 
French, a grammar of the language they were appointed to teach ; and M. 
de Sacy, not being a man to repeat what had been said before, was careful 
to inform himself of the genius of the Arabic language, and its idioms. A 
methodical and easy grammar, by Erpenius, had hitherto been used by 
pupils, but it was insufficient for profound study. 

The grammatical system of the Arabians themselves is extremely com- 
plicated ; many of them imagining there is something divine about the 
language, and seeking to penetrate its mysteries, that they may render 
themselves worthy of JParadise ; while with others the terms of grammarian 
and dreamer are synonymous. The grammatical language of the Arabs 
has been adopted by Persian and Turkish writers, for the accurate study 
of their own tongues. Notwithstanding the' great difficulties encountered 
by M. de Sacy, he published the first edition of the principles of grammar 
in 1799. This edition was simply extracted from the clearest and most 
satisfactory parts of the Port Royal Grammar, the general Grammar of 
Beauzee, the Natural History of words, and the Universal Grammar of M. 
Court de Gebelin. But in the second edition, M. de Sacy, having had 
time to arrange and collate his own ideas, made many improvements. This 
work, at once learned and simple, is at present in use in many primary 
schools. 

Meanwhile, a law of Oct. 25, 1795, had reestablished the old Academies, 
upon new foundations. One body, representing the whole, was divided 
into three classes, and bore the title of the National Institute. At the 
commencement, M. de Sacy was admitted a member of the class of Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts ; but at this period the government required every 
person, invested with whatever title, to take an oath of hatred to royalty. 
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This, M. de Sacy refused to do, and consequently received a dismissioa 
from the class, before the installation of the new body. But he was Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, and upon that title the oath was demanded, which he 
verbally declared he would not take, but was willing to continue his lessons 
to the pupils of any successor appointed. It was not found easy to fill his 
place, and he was permitted to remain. Finally, the Institute having been 
reorganized in the month of January, 1803, and the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions reestablished, under the title of the class of History and Ancient Lite- 
rature, M. de Sacy returned to the place he formerly occupied. 

It had been imagined, at various periods, that the archives of the city of 
Genoa contained oriental works of the highest importance. It was sup- 
posed that when the Genoese flag floated upon the coasts of the Archipd- 
ago, and the Black and Mediterranean seas, a quantity of precious manu- 
scripts had been collected at Genoa; and perhaps among them might be 
found the solution of many interesting questions in relation to the Middle 
Ages. This idea gained credit from the fact that the Genoese government 
had refused learned foreigners admittance to these archives. In 1805, the 
city of Genoa being under the direct jurisdiction of France, the Institute 
considered that a favorable time had arrived for ascertaining the fact. M. 
de Sacy was designated by government as the person most capable of giv- 
ing an exact report of the literary riches possessed by the ancient republic 
of Genoa. He departed ; it was his first and last separation from his family. 
Gratifying his taste for retirement and domestic life, his family were 
always his companions on journeys. These were principally to the coun- 
try, at some leagues from the capital ; where he often passed a few days, 
not for repose, but to labor without interruption. This was in the latter 
part of the year 1805. M. de Sacy did not find at Genoa the expected 
manuscripts, but discovered many important documents relating to the his- 
tory of the government and commerce of the Middle Ages, some of the 
most interesting of which he copied. On his return to Paris, in 1806, be 
made a report to the Academy respecting these documents, some of which 
were afterward published entire. 

During the absence of M. de Sacy at Genoa, the professorship of Persian 
and Turkish, in the College of France, became vacant. The government 
judged that languages so dissimilar required each a professor, and M. de 
Sacy was, on the fourth of April, 1806, appointed for the Persian. A bet- 
ter choice could not have been made, and the ardent and enlightened mind 
of M. de Sacy soon accomplished for the Persian language, all that he had 
attempted for the Arabic. 

The same year was published, under the title of Arabic Chrestomathy, 
the first fruit of the enterprising labors of M. de Sacy, as professor of Ara- 
bic; consisting of choice extracts, in prose and verse, from Arabic writers, 
with a French translation, and notes, in 3 vols. 8vo. Most of the articles 
comprising the Chrestomathy, were drawn from manuscripts in the Royal 
Library. They are all interesting to philologists, and the greater part to 
general readers. The work fulfilled the intention of M. de Sacy, which 
was, to furnish a collection intended specially for pupils in the Oriental 
languages; particularly those preparing for the service of diplomacy. It 
was soon used in afl the Universities, both in France and other countries, 
where those languages were cultivated. 

We have seen that, during the republican government, M. de Sacy had 
no desire to fill any political office. He confined himself to the duties of 
Professor, and his academical labors ; which he would have renounced 
immediately, had any sacrifice of principles been required of him. His 
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activity of mind permitted him to continue bis occupations under the most 
trying circumstances. In 1806, M. de Sacy was elected member of the 
legislature for the department of the Seine. 

In 1810, the first edition of his Arabic Grammar appeared, in two large 
octavo volumes; the result of the experience and researches of fifteen 
years ; and presenting the most learned and methodical representation of 
the Arabic language, that has ever appeared in Europe. The judgment of 
persons competent to decide, has pronounced this grammar a very remark- 
able specimen of grammatical analysis, and it displays a more intimate 
knowledge of the language than the Chrestomathy, published four years 
previous. Nevertheless, the author discovered in it many faults and 
omissions. 

The same year M. de Sacy published a French translation of an Arabic 
account of Egypt, with notes. The author, Abd-allatif, was a physician of 
Bagdad, who lived in the latter part of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries ; and visited Elgypt first during the reign of the great 
Saladin, and afterward during that of his brother, Malek-Adel. Ver^d 
in the natural and philosophical sciences, an enlightened observer, a reli- 
gious philosopher, but without prejudice, nothing escaped his attention. 
He described the climate of Egypt, its natural productions, the phenomenon 
of the rising of the Nile, and the monuments of antiquity, with interesting 
facts respecting each. The notes accompanying the translation relate to 
geography, natural history, and other matters treated of in the work. M. 
de Sacy availed himself of the assistance of MM. Desfontaines, Guvier, 
and other learned men, for the part relating to the natural sciences. A 
biography completes the work, part of which was never published by the 
author, and in which much light is thrown upon the method of study pur- 
sued in Musulman universities. The entire volume, the result of ten 
years labor, is executed with extreme care, and cannot be surpassed, even 
in the present advanced state of knowledge of Oriental science. 

M. de Sacy was one of those who require no rest, but change of the 
subject of occupation. While composing the works before-mentioned, he 
took an active part in the labors of the Academy of Inscriptions ; furnished 
articles to the collection of Notices and Extracts from manuscripts in 
the Royal library ; and was one of the most zealous contributors of the 
Magasin Encychpidiquey the Mines de V Orient^ Annaies des Voyages, 
d&a Among the memoirs for the Academy of Inscriptions, must be 
noticed three upon the nature and revolutions of the right of territorial 
property in Egypt, since its conquest by the Musulmans, firom the seventh 
centnry to the French expedition, forty years ago. Also, a notice of many 
Arabian works, treating of the manner of spelling and readinff the Koran 
aloud : a subject fruitful of disputes among the Musulmans, masmuch as 
the consonants were left without points, and a part of the doctrine of Mo- 
hammed remained only in the memory of his early disciples. M. de Sacy 
was one of the most distinguished contributors to the Magasin EncycUf^^ 
diqne, ftimishuig an article, relating to the East, for almost evety number ; 
either an analysis of some new work, or news obtained by roeauA of his 
extensive correspondence. These alone would amount to 1658 pages. 

M. de Sacy was as much the man of business, as the man of science. 
His precision, his indefatigable activity, his self^onmiand, and the conr 
Bumnate address which he knew how to employ, made him equal to all 
emergencies. Any report required of him, or special business, was always 
ready at the appointed time ; while his other labors continued as if consti* 
tuting his sole employment. 
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In 1614, the Bourbons returned to France. M. de Sacy hailed their 
arrival with enthusiasm, and from that time took an active part in the dis- 
cussions of the Chambers. He had received from the Imperial govern- 
ment, in 1813, the title of Baron, which he had nobly acquired. In the 
month of February, 1815, he was appointed by the Royal government to 
fill the place of Rector of the University of Paris, formerly occupied by 
RoUin, and other celebrated men, to whom he was not inferior ; indeed, 
he might be considered at the head of the most distinguished scholars in 
classical literature. 

During the hundred days, M. de Sacy remained in retirement, occupied 
only with his scientific labors. In the month of August, he was named 
member of the Commission of Public Instruction, afterward called the 
Royal Council of Public Instruction. He conferred upon the situation a 
character for regularity, which it had not hitherto possessed. 

In the midst of political and official occupations, science pursued her 
accustomed course ; indeed, it was at this period, that a portion of Orien- 
tal study was commenced, which will always be honorable to the memory 
of M. de Sacy. This was the system of Prosody and Metres of the Per- 
sians and Arabs. These studies extended to the year 1814 ; at which 
period, the author of this memoir (M. Reinaud) became one of his pupils; 
and relates that it was not until after many abortive attempts that M. de 
Sacy succeeded in finding what he called the conducting thread of his dis- 
coveries. Finally, however, he possessed himself of the key to the system 
of versification of all the Musulman nations who have a literature. The 
observations of M. de Sacy were welcomed by the principal orientalists 
in Europe, and with this assistance to the knowledge of much which had 
hitherto been unintelligible, he devoted himself with renewed ardor to the 
study of the Arabic and Persian grammars and scholiasts. It was during 
the years 1814, '15, '16 and '17, that the ideas of M. de Sacy on subjects 
of this nature became fixed ; constituting him all that his most sanguine 
admirers desired. He had long been the first of Orientalists ; but the 
influence of this new progress was visible, not only in his published works, 
but in the unprecedented interest given to these studies. 

As a professor, M. de Sacy, who united so various and brilliant talents, 
was perhaps more distinguished than in any other capacity. A pupil only 
could judge of his merit. Endowed with perfect clearness of perception ; 
having had time to meditate upon the theoretical mysteries of the lan- 
guages, and being an unequalled master of them ; he added to these advan- 
tages, coolness, and an imperturbable presence of mind. He would himself 
raise difficulties, and explain them entirely, saying everything requisite, 
and nothing unnecessary. His method of procedure was acknowledged 
the best, not only in France, but throughout all Europe. Men who nad 
accomplished the circle of the sciences, and made themselves distinguished 
by important works, submitted to his superior knowledge. This he justly 
considered a part of his glory. M. de Sacy attached extreme importance 
to the duties of his professorship. He was accustomed to graduate his 
instructions, so that the neophyte and the more advanced scholar might 
each receive their due share of benefit. To the first he explained difficult 
works; aiid when not thoroughly master of any book in use, he prepared 
the lesson beforehand, collating the text with manuscripts at his disposal, 
and throwing light upon all obscure points. When unforeseen difficulties 
occurred, he acknowledged his embarrassment, and, by private study, was 
usually prepared at the following lesson to ffive a solution. All his pupils 
were grateful for his exertions in their behuf, and admired his prodigious 
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acquirements ; bat those who were natives of the same country, were 
proud of the honor he conferred upon that country. 

The usual disposition of his time was, to rise at half past seren, and at 
eight he was in his study. On three days of the week he delivered lee* 
tures on the Persian language, at the College of France, between nine and 
ten ; and on the intermediate days, upon the Arabic, at the Library, be- 
tween half past ten, and half past twelve. He then attended the Council 
for Public Instruction, the Institute, or the Ministers. At six, he usually 
dined, with his family. After dinner, he was at his post as member of 
the charitable committee of his district; at some convocation of learned 
men ; or with some friend, or minister. When he did not go abroad, it 
was his custom to retire to his study, sometimes laboring there till twelve 
o'clock. On Sundays, and Saints' days, he attended regularly the ser- 
vices of the church. St. Sulpice was his favorite church, although at 
some distance from his dwelling, because the body of a grand-father, to 
^whom he was tenderly attached when a child, was there interred. M. de 
Sacy never went abroad but with some specific object, and, for the sake of 
exercise, he usually walked. 

At his own house M. de Sacy was always accessible. In the morning, 
he usually received, as member of the charitable committee, the poor 
women of the district, who came to procure tickets for assistance. Fre- 
quently, at this hour, the stairs and ante-room were crowded. Then he 
attended to those who came to ask information ; candidates soliciting his 
suffrage ; teachers seeking places. He was usually found at his desk, 
writing, or with a book in his hand, which he laid aside in order to listen, 
and would reply as if his mind had never admitted any other subject ; 
when he would return to his pen, or book, until again interrupted. It 
may be asked, how M. de Sacy was able to compose works requiring so 
minute attention. M. de Sacy was abstemious in his habits, at the table, 
and his mind was always active. He seemed constantly animated by an 
energy that dispensed with repose, and which might truly be called a sacred 
fire. He possessed also the rare power of passing immediately from one 
subject to another, without loss of time. 

In 1816, the Magasin Encyclopedique was discontinued, and the gov- 
ernment re-established the Journal des Savants. From the commence- 
ment, M. de Sacy was, as usual, a prominent member of the committee of 
contributors. Until his death, few numbers appeared without one, and 
sometimes two articles from his pen, of the usual character ; a great part 
consisting of philological discussions. Complaint has been made of the 
minuteness of some of his observations, but his object was, to make all 
learned men participants in every discovery, great or small, made in the 
course of his studies. In certain countries, particularly in G^many, his 
articles were gratifying and satisfactory. Some of them were very impor- 
tant, not only for their extent, but for the facts they contained, sought 
elsewhere in vain ; for instance, those containing an exposition of the 
mystical doctrines of a sect of contemplative monks of the East, called 
Sufis ; an analysis of the books of the Sabeans, otherwise called Christians 
of Saint John ; &c. Some of these articles have exerted a very great influ- 
ence. In recalling to mind the obstacles encountered by ChampoUion the 
younger, at the commencement of his researches respecting Ancient Egypt, 
it may be asked : Without the pages which M. de Sacy devoted to the ex- 
position of those labors, would their result have been admitted? 

In 1816, M. de Sacy published, under the title of Calila et Dimna^ the 
fables of Pilpay, from the Arabic. These tales, originating upon the 
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banks of the Ganges and the Indos, were to be found in Penia, in the sixth 
century ; they were thence translated into Arabic and Greek, and finally 
spread through all the west M. de Sacy prepared a correct text of the 
work, and placed it in the hands of his pupils. It is preceded by a memoir 
of its origin, and different translations, and terminated by the ModUata of 
Lehidf text and notes in Arabic, with a French translation. The word 
Moallaca designates certain Arabic poems which were composed a little 
before the time of Mohammed. Lebid, the author of these, lived both be- 
fore and after the introduction of Islam. Thus far his Moallaca had re> 
mained unpublished; its publication, therefore, by M. de Sacy has rendered 
a service to the lovers of Arabic literature. A memoir of these works was 
inserted in the Collection of Notices and Extracts. 

At the same period, M. de Sacy published a notice of a work called 
Tarifat, or Definitions, intended to supply a deficiency found in the 
Arabic dictionaries, of explanations of technical terms of metaphysics, 
and natural science. 

In 1819, appeared the Pend^Nameh, or book of maxims, in Persian and 
French, with notes. These were composed by a Sheik of the Sufis of 
Persia, who lived in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These he had 
already published, with a French translation, in the Mines de F Orient, but 
they now received improvements, commensurate with the more extensive 
knowledge of the language which he had acquired ; and the addition of 
extracts from various Persian poets, particularly those who had excelled in 
depicting the doctrine of the Sufis. This volume is one of the best which 
can be placed in the hands of pupils, especially those who are interested in 
the philosophical doctrines of the East. The preface, in Persian, was ar- 
ranjQ^ed by M. de Sacy himself. 

Meanwhile, the cultivation of Oriental literature, in its most extended 
sense, was rapidly spreading in Europe. The Hebrew, the Syriac, and 
other biblical languages continued to be cultivated, particularly in Ger- 
many. The study of the Arabic and Persian had, thanks to the labors of 
M. de Sacy, received new life. The peace then enjoyed in Europe, had 
allowed the thoughts of many active minds to turn toward the East, and 
these had added to the study of the Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and Turkish, 
that of the Armenian, the Sanscrit, the Chinese, and all the languages of 
any celebrity in Ancient and Modern Asia. The happy idea occurred, of 
collecting in a body, at Paris, the lovers of this species of learning, without 
regard to the particular branch receiving attention, and to unite those who 
shared the same tastes. This was the origin of the Asiatic Society, in 
1822. MM. de Sacy, and Abel-Remusat were its principal founders. The 
first was named President, the latter, Secretary. M. de Sacy was at this 
time past sixty years of age, yet, as might have been expected, he took an 
active part in the publication of the Society's Journal. 

At this period, M. de Sacy published his edition of the Seances de 
Hariri, with a commentary, in Arabic, one volume, folio. Hariri was of 
Bassora, and flourished in the eleventh century. These 'Assemblies' are 
a species of dramas, to the number of fifty ; where the same personage is 
constantly on the scene, but passes through various situations. The author 
has made use of the most elegant expressions, the most subtle turns, and 
the accustomed proverbial phrases, both in prose and verse. It is a com- 
plete inventory of the language of Mohammed ; a dictionary of synonymes ; 
and the Arabs regard it as the best subject for study, for those who wish 
to penetrate the genius of their language. The natives themselves require 
commentaries, many of which are deposited in the Royal library. By the 
aid of these, and analogous treatises^ M. de Sacy composed his own, for the 
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benefit both of Orientals and Europeans. The volnme is executed with 
much care, and the roost distinguished men of Egypt and Syria have ren«- 
dered homage to the learning of the French Orientalist. Some contro* 
versy arose respecting the wimlom of publishing the work, and also regard* 
ing the style of Hariri, which was thought somewhat meretricious. Those 
who would proscribe Hariri, and the writers who have imitated him, are 
not aware that he is not the inventor of the style he uses ; it is a style 
which has been employed both before and since his time, not only by 
philologists and rhetoricians, but by geographers and historians ; and has 
at all times formed the ground-work of the writings and correspondence of 
oriental statesmen ; consequently,' were not this species of style understood, 
a great part of the Arabic, Persian and Turkish literature would become 
unintelligible. 

From the style of Hariri, these polemists passed to the oriental poetry, 
and it became the fashion to declaim against the poets of Arabia and Per* 
•ia. It is true that many of these poets are not models of taste ; and that 
their verses, like those of too many other poets, frequently abound in forced 
similies, false images, and fantastic expressions ; but all the oriental poetry 
is not in the same taste. The poetry of the Arabs, the Persians, and the 
Turks, may be considered as a mean of obtaining a knowledge of impor* 
tant events of oriental history, the record of which is to be found only in 
contemporary poetry. This controversy caused M. de Sacy much chagrin, 
but he conducted himself with great moderation. In 1826, he delivered 
m discourse before the Asiatic Society upon the utility of the study of Ara- 
bic poetry. This discourse M. Reinaud pronounces an excellent speci- 
men of literary criticism ; considering the question as placed on its true 
basis, and perfectly solved : it was published in the Journal Asiatique, 

In 1826-7, M. de Sacy published an improved edition of the Arabic 
Chrestomathy, with additions ; and in 1829, it was followed by a supple- 
mentary volume, entitled an Arabic grammatical anthology^ accompanied 
by a French translation, and notes. These volumes cannot be too highly 
recommended to pupils ; when these have been studied with attention, 
they will find themselves able to read any other books in the language. 
The articles of general interest might perhaps be improved, but, in a 
philological point of view, the work is perfect of its kind. 

M. de Sacy immediately put to press a second edition of his Arabic 
Grammar, which appeared in 1831 ; containing, at the end, an elementary 
treatise on the prosody and metre of the Arabs; which he believed indis- 
pensable in the progress of oriental criticism. His preface thus termi- 
nates : " Having nearly attained the end of my fifteenth lustre, I surely 
cannot flatter myself that a labor eminently systematic, where judgment 
and critical analysis require the aid of the most faithful memory, is entirely 
without error, or omission ; I have earnestly desired that Providence woula 
spare my life, until I could correct defects, of which no one is more sensi- 
ble than myself. My wishes have been granted, and I thus publicly ex- 
press my thanks to the Author of all good. But it is the last work of the 
kind which will leave my hands, and I bequeath the care of perfecting it 
to my successors in a career, in which my sole desire has been to render 
myself useful, by contributing to the progress of letters, and the honor of 
my country." M. Reinaud, after remarking upon what he considers defi- 
ciencies in the grammar, concludes thus, '< It is a work indispensable both 
to teachers and pupils." 

Amonir the articles furnished by M. de Sacy, at this time, to the Collec- 
tion of Notices and Extracts, were a number of original manuscripts of 
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the correspondence of the Samaritans of Syria with some learned men of 
Europe. The nation of the Samaritans being nearly extinct, M. de Sacy 
wished to save from oblivion documents which might, in some future age, 
attest the duration of this people. Man naturally seeks information con- 
cerning those who have filled a distinguished place in the changing scenery 
of the world. How interesting must be the history of a nation who witness- 
ed the marvels of the reign of Solomon, the passing away of the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and which, 
in its own turn, is likewise disappearing ! The letters were accompanied 
with a French translation, and notes. 

Another article furnished by M. de Sacy to the same collection, was an 
extract from the lives of the principal Sufis, by Jami, in Persian and 
French, with notes. The Sufis were a species of religious Mosulmans, 
usually devoted to a life of contemplation. Their doctrines are obscure, 
but such was the clearness of mind, and knowledge of the Persian lan- 
guage possessed by M. de Sacy, that he has thrown all possible light upon 
the subject. 

About this time occurred the revolution of July. M. de Sacy had long 
since retired from political life. In 1823, he had resigned his membership 
of the Royal Council of Public Instruction. He was immediately after- 
ward appointed administrator of the College of France, and of the Special 
School for Oriental Languages; but the duties of these two offices, which 
he discharged with so much ability, until his death, were purely scientific. 
Nevertheless, in the month of November, 1827, while the public mind was 
most exasperated by political discussions, he published an article, entitled, 
' Where are we going, and what do we wish ? ' — signed, ' An ancient mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies.' Here M. de Sacy sought the foundation 
of all the quarrels of the age, respecting the question of social order ; and 
advanced the opinion, that if the friends of good order were not willing 
to make reciprocal concessions, France, and a great part of the rest of the 
world, was threatened with total subversion. 

The revolution of July found M. de Sacy occupied with his scientific 
labors. Sincerely attached to order and peace, he feared the repetition of 
those excesses from which he had previously suffered. When the rights of 
morality and public security were sufficiently guaranteed, he cordially 
joined the new government. In 1823, M. de Sacy and the illustrious 
Cuvier had been created peers of France by the king : a choice conferring 
no less honor on the government from which it emanated, than upon the 
recipients. 

In consequence of numerous vacancies, occasioned by the cholera, in 
1832, M. de Sacy received the appointments of inspector of the oriental 
types of the Royal press ; conservator of oriental manuscripts of the Royal 
library ; and perpetual secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions. No one 
better merited these accumulated distinctions ; but it is astonishing how, 
at his age, he supported the burthen of labor. He was at the Chamber of 
^peers, whenever he thought his presence could be useful, and sometimes 
spoke. He considered the day incomplete, in which his Arabic and Per- 
sian studies had not received their regular share of attention. He per- 
formed all the duties, by no means light, of Secretary of the Academy ; 
managed the reports of the meetings ; held the current correspondence, 
never lost sight of the interests of the Academy with the government ; 
stimulated the exertions of the various committees ; composed the eulogies 
of deceased members ; and superintended the printing of its memoirs. 
When M. de Sacy was elected Secretary, a part of the duties was in 
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arrears ; at the time of his death, everything had been duly performed. 
Beside inspecting the types of the Royal press, he read the proofs of all the 
mrorks in Arabic, or Persian, issued from this magnificent establishment. 
Of his careful revision, the publications of the last six years afford ample 
«vidence. 

M. de Sacy had arrived at the greatest elevation to which a man of his 
profession could aspire. Had he desired glory 1 He was regarded as the 
most dbtinguished Orientalist that had ever existed : and, as a learned 
man, giving the term its most general acceptation, it was he, whom, since 
the death of Cuvier, France would have put in competition with the learned 
men of all other countries. Had he sought honors ? He was a Peer of 
France, a Baron, Grand officer of the Legion of Honor, Member of many 
Foreign Orders, and of the principal Academies of Europe and Asia. Was 
money his object? He received 30,000 francs from his various places, 
which, thanks to his economy, was more than sufficient for his expenses. 
But, he had his share of the sufferings of humanity. In 1819, he lost his 
mother, at the age of eighty -six ; she who conducted his education, and to 
whom he was tenderly attached. In the latter part of the year 1834, 
Madame de Sacy was dangerously ill. Forty-eight years had their happy 
union continued. During the two months of her illness, the inquietude of 
M. de Sacy was so apparent, it was feared he would not survive the 
approaching crisis. At her death, in 1835, he seemed entirely overwhelm- 
ed ; but gradually recovered, and af)er a few months, complained only 
that his memory was less faithful than formerly. His ardent love of liter* 
ary labor bad assisted in procuring for him tranquillity of mind. The 
steadfastness of his ideas relative to a future life, contributed to sustain his 
iirmness. Afler the death of his wife, he frequently spoke of his own dis- 
solution, but without affectation, and as one prepared. He usually com- 
menced the day by attending mass. In his last will, he wrote the follow- 
ing confession of faith; it bears date, August ?d, 1835. 'Wishing to 
settle everything relating to my temporal affairs, and the interests of my 
family, I regard it as a sacred duty for one who has existed in a time 
when the universal spirit of irreligion has produced such mournful events, to 
■declare, in the presence of Him from whom nothing can be concealed, 
that I have always lived in the faith of the Catholic church ; and although, 
as I humbly confess, my conduct has not always been conformable to the 
holy rules which that faith imposed upon me, yet those faults have never 
been caused by doubts of the truth of the Christian religion, or of the 
divinity of its origin. I sincerely hope that I shall be pardoned by the 
mercy of the Heavenly Father, through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, my 
Saviour ; not placing confidence in any merit of my own, and acknowledg- 
ing from the bottom of my heart, that in myself I am but weak, miserable, 
and poor.' 

But what new work could possess sufficient interest to withdraw M. de 
Sacy from his griefs? It was a * View of the religious doctrines of the 
Druzes.' More than forty years previous, and during the revolutionary 
tempests, M. de Sacy had collected materials upon a subject so important 
to the history of religious creeds, and also to that of philosophy. Fearing 
the want of sufficient documents to present the picture as he should wish, 
he renounced the attempt. His wife had, from time to time, urged him to 
give to the learned world a work which had cost him so much labor, and 
served to soflen the bitterness of evil days. Finally it received severe 
revision, was enriched by additions acquired in the interval, and appeared 
ID two volumes, octavo, early in 1838, with a promise, in the preface, of a 
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third volume, which, alas! never appeared; this, with other projected 
works, is lost to us. 

M. de Sacy was now in his eightieth year. His physical powers had for 
some time been failing. In 1837, while in the Chamber of Peers, he had 
a slight apoplectic attack; in falling, he struck his head against a bench, 
causing a great flow of blood, which probably saved his life. On Monday, 
the I9th of February, 1838, he gave his lessons in the morning, as 
usual, on the Persian language, at the College of France ; at noon he 
passed nearly an hour at the Royal library, examining some oriental manu- 
scripts about being added thereto. From the library, M. de Sacy went to 
the Institute, and from thence to the Chamber of Peers, where be was ex- 
pected to speak. After the meeting, he returned on foot toward home, 
but suddenly found his limbs failing, and had scarcely time to beckon for 
a hackney coach. In this he was placed, and a person passing who recog- 
nized him, gave his address, and he was carried home. The various 
means used for his relief, proved unavailing, and on Wednesday, February 
21st, at half past four, in the aflernoon, he expired. 

Thus was extinguished a powerful intelligence, which during sixty years 
had wrought among so many facts, so many ideas, and had mingled in so 
various affairs. He had requested to be interred by the side of his wife, 
in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Those who witnessed the funeral 
ceremonies, will not forget the praises given to his memory. Not the 
least touching was the eulogy of one of his sons-in-law, who, at the moment 
when the tomb was about to close over him, rendered public homage to 
the good example furnished by M. de Sacy to his family. 

The funeral ceremonies were on Friday, February 23d. The Academy 
of Inscriptions held a meeting on Thursday, and wishing to give public 
and extraordinary testimony to the memory of one of its most illustrious 
members, voted a medal in honor of M. de Sacy. Government, also, 
ordered a bust of him in marble to be placed in the library of the Institute. 

M. de Sacy was small in stature, but well made. He was near-sighted. 
Notwithstanding a delicate appearance, he possessed an excellent constitu- 
tion, and, thanks to a regular mode of life, maintained constant good health. 
His physiognomy was not striking ; habits of reflection gave him some- 
times an appearance of severity ; but when he exerted himself in society, 
he was cheerful, and his manners extremely winning. M. de Sacy, at first 
sight, appeared cold and reserved. In truth, his natural disposition was 
reserved. Constantly occupied, not only with scientific researches, bat 
with affairs interesting to many individuals, and indeed the entire public, 
lie was obliged to be extremely circumspect; but he was always polite, 
and even affectionate. Occasionally cheerful, if not merry, the vivacity 
of his repartees made him a brilliant associate in the drawing-room. He 
was always gratified by the society of young ladies, who, to the sensibility 
of their age, added delicacy of mind. 

M. de Sacy possessed much decision of character. He was willing to 
wait patiently until the time to act upon a determination, but was with 
difficulty persuaded to change it. He was zealous in his exertions for 
societies of which he was a member, and also for individuals, whose efforts 
he wished to encourage. By means of his influence with the government, 
his works, extensive correspondence, oral teaching, and active labors in 
the principal scientific publications of the time, the influence of M. de 
Sacy upon oriental literature has been very great Add, also, that of his 
pupils, who occupy the principal chairs in Europe. It was M. de Sacy, 
who, availing himself of the credit he enjoyed at the commencement of 
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the Restoration, cansed the creation of the professorships of the Chinese 
and Sanscrit languages, in the college of France ; and of the Hindoostanee, 
in the special school for oriental languages. He was also held in high 
estimation by foreign governments. The last twenty-five years have wit* 
nessed great exertions in the various branches of oriental literature, in 
Russia and Prussia. The Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia 
always consulted with M. de Sacy, upon the creation of new professorships, 
and the appointment of incumbents. 
The orientalists, of all countries, generally paid M. de Sacy the com- 

?liment of a copy of their works ; if no^, they were always purchased. 
fe was willing to loan his books to any careful person, having some rare 
volumes constantly in circulation, in various parts of Europe. His library 
is, perhaps, the richest in Europe constituting the property of a private 
individual. 

It has been remarked, that when works of a difficult style were to 
be explained, he would read in advance. He usually had his books inter- 
leaved with blank paper, upon which he wrote his observations, in elegant 
Latin. These volumes he bequeathed to the depository of oriental manu- 
scripts in the Royal library, and they are of great value to pupils in those 
studies. It is curious to mark the difference between the annotations 
made at the commencement, and those which were inserted toward the 
end of his career. 

M. de Sacy was one of those men who, possessing uncommon talents, 
would be distinguished in whatever situation Providence might place 
them. It has been shown that his works were written amid a multiplicity 
of occupations, the variety of which may possibly detract from his glory, 
and thus posterity render him less than justice. He was successively 
member of the two principal political bodies of the State, but his legisla- 
tive course, honorable as it was, offered nothing to distinguish him from 
many of his colleagues. The writings relative to his political career, and 
analogous productions, anterior to the year 1823, were published by him, 
under the title of ** Discourses, opinions and reports, upon various subjects 
of legislation, public instruction, and literature." His admirable talent as 
a professor had but a limited theatre for display. His translations, notes^ 
commentaries and grammar, will never cease to be used by orientalists, 
but that class of scholars is comparatively small. 

M. de Sacy seems to have been born to give to oriental literature the im-^ 
petus which it received from him ; and no less to erect one of those monu- 
ments which shall satisfy all classes of men, and confer everlasting honor upon 
a whole people. For this, patience was necessary. Not the patience which 
consists in repeating the testimony and names of authors, but the patience 
of which Buffon speaks, and which gives to a man the power necessary to 
fix his thoughts upon the same idea, during a day, a week, a month, or 
entire years. Newton was asked, how he had arrived at those discoveries 
which have immortalized his name, and he replied, ** by thinking of them 
always." It appears that M. de Sacy did not possess the power of confining 
his attention for a long time to one object, as may be seen from the incred- 
ible number of objects which occupied him at the same time. The same 
remark has been made respecting the great Cuvier. But Cuvier had the 
advantage of having chosen sciences of immediate application, for the sub- 
ject of his researches ; sciences which had become fashionable, sciences 
which related to professions universally extended, such as those of medi- 
cine and surgery. 

The impulse given by M. de Sacy, and by some of the early members 
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of the Asiatic Society, will be e?er influential. In all parts of Europe 
may be seen works, the production of which, thirty years since, would 
have been deemed impossible. Not to mention the pubHcation of the 
Arabic and Persian texts which owed their existence specially to M. de 
Sacy, it is sufficient to cite the edition of the Bibliographical Dictionary 
of Hadji-Khalfa, in Arabic an4 Latin, published at Leipsic, by M. Fliigel, 
at the expense of the Committee of Translations, of London ; also the 
edition of the Arabian Chronicle of Tabari, in Arabic and Latin, printed 
at Leipsic, by M. Kosegarten. At Paris, eren upon the scene of the 
labors of M. de Sacy, M. Quatremere published the history of the Mon- 
gols, by Raschid-eddin, in Persian and French, with notes. M. de Slane^ 
also, has printed the Arabic text of the Dictionary of Illustrious men of 
Islam, by Ibn*Khallikan.' The edition of the Arabic text of the geography 
of Aboulfeda, which appeared under the auspices of the Asiatic Society^ 
might also be cited, and many other works, no less worthy of interest. 
One circumstance should be mentioned, which is, that ail these works 
have been given to the world by the pupils of M. de Sacy, and therefore a 
part of the merit of the execution is due to him. 

To France belongs the honor of awakening the attention of all the 
universities of Europe to these pursuits. M. de Sacy has given a new 
impetus to the study of the Arabic and Persian languages; M. Abel-Re- 
musat has facilitated that of the Chinese ; and M. de Chezy has extended 
the knowledge of the Sanscrit over the whole continent. The inheritance 
of these illustrious men, adds M. Reinaud, belongs to France, and France 
has placed the deposite in the hands of the Asiatic Society. 



NOTICE OF THE ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION 
OP THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

[By Adovitvi a. <3ovu>, M. D«, of Bostoo, Mi.] 

In the winter of 1830, a few gentlemen of scientific attaioments conceived 
the design of forming a Society, in Boston, for the promotion of Natural His- 
tory. After several preliminary meetings, and communicating their designs to 
others who they supposed would be favorably disposed towards them, a meet- 
ing was called on the 28th of April, 1830. It was organized by the choice of 
Dr. Walter Channing as Moderator, and Theophilus Parsons, Esq., as Secretary. 
They then resolved to form themselves into a Society under the name of the 
*' Boston Societt of Natural History.'* On the 6th of May a Constitution 
and By-laws were adopted ; and, on the 13th of the same month, officers were 
chosen. An Act of Incorporation was obtained at the next session of the 
Legislature, and bears date February 24, 1831. 

The great ohject had in view in the formation of the Society was to promote 
a taste, and afiord facilities for the pursuit of Natural History, by mutual co- 
operation, and the collection of a Cabinet and Library. But it has always been 
understood, that especial attention should be given to the investigation of the 
objects in our own immediate vicinity. 

The officers of the Society are a President, two Vice Presidents, Correspond- 
ing and Recording Secretaries, Treasurer, Librarian, eight Curators and a 
Cabinet keeper. These officers constitute a Council on which devolves the 
management of the business concerns of the Society. These are chosen 
annually, by ballot, on the first Wednesday in May. 

Thomas Ndttall, Esq., the well-known botanist and ornithologist, was 
chosen the first president ; but as he regarded himself as only a transient resi- 
dent in Boston, he declined the office. 
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The following^ gentlemen have sustained the several offices, from the organi- 
zation of the Society to the present time. 



PreHdenU, 

Benjamin D. Greene, Eeq^ 1830—1837 

George B. Emenon, Esq., 1837 — 

Fiee PmidentB, 

George Hayemrd, M. D., 1830—1839 

John Ware, M. D.. 1830—1836 

Bon. Prancij C. Gray, 1832—1834 

Rev. P. W. P. Greenwoodi 1834—1841 

Walter Channinf, M. O., 1836—1837 

Amoe Binner, Eiq., 1837— 

Charlee T. Jackson, tL D. 1641— 

Trionargn. 

Simon B. Greene, Ewi., 1830—1839 

Amoe Blnney, Ewj., 1833—1834 

£. 8. Diiwell, Em^ 1834—1837 

Esra Weaton Jr., Emm 1837—1839 

John James Diz well, Esq., 1839— 

Corresponding Secrttarieg. 

Gamaliel Bradford, M. D., 1830—1834 

Amos Binner, Esq., 1834 — 1837 

E. 8. Dizwell, Esq., 1837— 

Rtem-diug StertUaries, 

Theophilos Parsons, Esq., 1830—1830 

D. Humphreys Storer, M. D., 1830—1836 

Martin Gay, M. D., 1836-1838 

Augustus A. Gould, M. D., 1838—1839 

Jeflries Wymao, M. D., 1839-1840 

P. A. Eddy, M. D., 1840— 

Librarians. 
Seth Baas, M. D., 



1830—1839 



Charles Amory, M. D., 
Charles K. Dillaway, Eeq., 

Ckratsrt. 
Hon. Praneis C. Gray. 
Walter Chaoning , M. D. 
Edward Brooks, Esq. 
Benj. D. Greene, Esq. 
Amos Binney, Esq. 
J. W. MoKean, M. D. 
Geo. B. Emerson, Esq. 
Francis Alger. 
J. 8. C. Greene, M. D. 
Joshua B. Flint, M. D. 
A. A. Gould, M. D. 
Winslow Uwis Jr., M. D. 
William B. Fowlo. 
Clement Durgin. 
Geo. W. Otis, H. D. 
Charles T. Jackson, M. D. 
J. B. 8. Jackson, M. D. 
J. E. Tesehemaeher. 
T. William Harris, M.D. 
Martin Gay, M. D. 
D. H. Btorer, M. D. 
Nathaniel B. Bhurtleff, M. D. 
Thomas M. Brewer, M. D. 
Jeffries Wrman, M. D. 
Marshall 9. 8eudder. 
Thomas T. Bouvv. 

Cabinet Keepirs, 

Estes Howe. 
T. M. Brewer. 
Samuel Cabot, Jr. 
8. L. AbboU 



]83»-1833 
1633- 



It is not a requisite for membership that a person should be practically en- 
gaged, or immediately interested in the study of Natural History. Any person 
who is willing to contribute to the support of the Society, either from personal 
interest or because he regards it as an institution calculated to conduce to the 
public good, may become a member. The consequence is, that the whole num- 
ber of immediate members compared with the working men of the Society is 
very great. The privileges of the members are, free access to the Cabinet at 
all times on application to any member of the Council — the use of the Library 
— and admission to all Lectures given in the name of the Society. Fifly dol- 
lars paid at anyone time, constitutes one a patron; the immediate members 
are subject to an annual assessment of three aollars. 

The operations of the Society may be arranged under the following heads, 
viz: 

L MEETiifGS. Regular meetings are holden on the aflemoons of the first 
and third Wednesdays of each month. They may be multiplied or otherwise 
arranged, as they occasionally have been, to weekly meetings, and to evening 
sessions. At these meetings, the business of the Society is transacted, scien- 
tific communications are heard, and donations are received. It has long been 
the custom, and one attended with great benefit, to commit every donatioUi 
whether it be a specimen or a book, to some member, whose duty it is to ascer- 
tain its name and any thing interesting pertaining to it, and perhaps make it 
the nucleus for an essay on some department of natural science. Thus, by mu- 
tual assistance, each member may readily gain a general knowledge of every 
article and book of which the Society comes in possession. Thus, the mem- 
bers, by having a duty imposed upon them, are not lefl entirely to their voluntary 
contributions ; and many an one has thus been induced to engage in scientific 
investigations which he would never have thought of undertaking, if left to his 
own motion. Many an one, by getting his interest once excited to study with a 
scientific eye some object with which he is familiar in every day life, soon finds 
himself fairly entered upon a path which he ever after pursues with zealous 
and successful speed. 

IL LxcTOREs. In the early days of the Society it was deemed that one of 

VOL. XIV. 31 
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the most direct modes to call public attention to the subject would be to pro- 
cure courses of lectures. Accordingly, four courses on various subjects con- 
nected with Natural History were given, with good success. These were 
mostly given by the original members of the Society. But courses of lectures 
on miscellaneous subjects, for which it was not difficult to procure lecturers, at 
merely nominal prices, sprung rapidly up, and occupied every evening of the 
week ; so that at length it seemed expedient to discontinue those on Natural 
History. The main object, however, of their institution, had been extensively 
gained. Since then, the public has occasionally been invited to attend the 
regular meetings of the Society for several months in succession, during which 
time individual members pledged themselves to occupy the time of each meet- 
inff. These meetings were well attended. 

III. PcBLiCATioRs. Soou aAer the Society went into operation, a periodical 
publication was commenced under the title of the " Boitan Jowmal of Natural 
History,^ It is of the octavo size, printed on fine paper, and in the best 
manner. Each subject is illustrated by figures, so far as is desirable, and each 
volume of 500 pages contains from ten to thirty plates. Hitherto, about half 
a volume has appeared annually, in two parts ; and the third volume is now 
completed. This work is already becoming important as a work of reference, 
and will soon be indispensable to every student of American Natural His- 
tory. It contains many important papers, such as the posthumous entomo- 
logical papers of JMr. Say, Dr. Kirtland's monography of the Fishes of the 
Ohio, Dr. Storer's Fishes of Massachusetts, Dr. Binney*s monography of the 
Helices of the United States, the Conchological papers of Messrs. Couthouy, 
Adams, and others ; and the reprint of the various Zoological Reports per- 
taining to the State of Massachusetts. Papers are invited from naturalists 
in any part of the United States. It is by its publications alone, that the So- 
ciety can expect to be extensively useful, diffusing the facts ffathered by its 
members, and securing to them their honest due as original observers. The 
circulation of the journal is now nearly sufficient to defray the expense of its 
publication ; and the demand for it, especially from abroad, is rapidly increasing. 

The Society has also published and distributed, gratuitously, the discourses 
given at annual meetings, by Dr, Walter Channing, Rev. H. Winslow and 
J. £. Teschemacher, Esq. Arrangements have also been made to publish an 
abstract of the doings of the meetings in a form to be extensively and promptly 
circulated, as is now done by most other scientific bodies. 

IV. The Formation of a Cabinet. This was naturally the first object 
to which the attention of inexperienced naturalists would be turned. Any one 
may be a collector, though he may not enter upon the intimate study of natural 
productions, and can thus gather the materials on which others may labor. 
Consequently, a collection was formed with a rapidity equivalent to the zeal of 
a newly formed Society with numerous members. The nucleus of the Cabinet 
consisted of a collection of about one thousand species of shells, deposited by 
Amos Binney, Esq., and the geological and mineralogical collection of Dr. C. x. 
Jackson, second in completeness to no other cabinet in America. Not long 
afler this a very important addition was made by J. N. Reynolds, Esq., of his 
collections made during a visit to the Antarctic seas and S. America, comprising 
upwards of 400 birds* skins, numerous plants, shells, minerals, organic remains, 
insects, eggs, &c. Another large addition was made by Joseph P. Couthouy, 
Esq., who, on joining the Exploring Expedition, generously placed in the So- 
ciety's Cabinet about 800 species of choice shells. Around these rapidly clus- 
tered other birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, skeletons and plants. Some of the 
principal objects in the hall are, the skeletons of an elephant, rhinoceros, Gal- 
apago tortoise, Cape ground-hog, ostrich, &c. To particularize any of the most 
valuable donations made by those who have remembered the Society at home 
and abroad, would be doing injustice to the favors of other persons equally enti- 
tled to gratitude. The hall over the Savings Bank is now crowded, and the fol- 
lowing schedule will give some idea of the present extent of the collection. 
In the department of Mammalia there are skeletons and parts of skeletons, and 
a few stufied skins of 200 animals;— of BirdSf about 450 skins, of which only 
about 100 are mounted, with about 50 nests and 200 eggs ;— iVsA€s» 400 spe- 
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eiea, iDchidiDg a nearly complete suite of the fishes of Massachusetts; — Rep* 
aUs^ 150 species, embracing all those of this State; — hutctSf not less than 
4,000 species, and more especially valuable from comprising the entire coUec* 
tion, with the Journal, made by Prof. Uentz, and the labor bestowed upon their 
arrangement by Dr. T. W. Harris, who is now unquestionably at the head of 
Entomology in America; — Shells^ about 4,000 species, arranged in a very con- 
venient manner, and mostly labelled ; — Minerals^ 800 specimens in addition to 
the collection of Dr. C T. Jackson, and the collection of Rocks, Minerals and 
Soils made by Prof. Hitchcock, illustrating the mineralogy and geology of the 
State ; — Oustaeea, 150 species ; — PlarUs^ 5,000, partially arranged, with nume- 
rous specimens of wood and fruits ; — and the collections of corals and radiated 
animals are very respectable. 

The Cabinet of Dr. Jackson has not yet become the property of the Society, 
but in the course of the last year Mr. Binney offered to relinquish to the Society 
all claim to the collection of shells deposited by him, provided otlier gentlemen 
who had collections would contribute such shells as they might have, which wero 
Dot in the Society's Cabinet, or such as would materially improve upon the speci- 
mens already possessed. This proposition was readily assented to, and in 
consequence, about a thousand species were added from the cabinets of 
Rev. F. W. P.Greenwood, G. B. Emerson, Esq., J. J. & E. S. Dixwell, Esquires, 
Drs. D. H. Storer and A. A. Gould, and Messrs. T. J. Whittemore, John War- 
ren and Stephen Emmons ; so that the entire collection of Shells is now the 
property of the Society. 

V. ExuiBiTiozTS. It has been the policy of the Society to discountenance 
anything like exclusive privileges, and to make as available as possible any ad- 
vantages to be derived from its operations. It was early decided that no fees 
should be received from visitors to the Cabinet; and for several years, the 
room has been opened every Wednesday from 12 to 2 o'clock, for the free 
admission of any persons, whether young or old, who might wish to examine 
it It has been a favorite resort of the curious and inquisitive at those periods. 
Every one seems to respect the liberty given him, and scarcely has an in- 
stance been known of an article having been removed or damaged, which has 
not been promptly replaced. Many donations are obtained from persons thus 
▼isiting the collection, and a taste for natural productions is thus widely di& 
fused. 

VI. FoBMATioN OF A LiBBABT. When the Society originated, the great 
difficulty in the way of making advances in the study of Natural History, was 
the want of books. No one possessed more than a few volumes on some sub- 
ject to which he might have given his individual attention. The importance of 
forming a Library was at once felt ; and most of these scattered volumes have 
been collected, until there are now about 1,000 volumes in the Library. Most 
of these have been donations, either directly, or after having been purchased 
b^ private subscription, nothing being drawn from the general fund of the So- 
ciety. It is gratifying to be able to record the liberal donations of Charles 
Amory, Esq., B. D. Greene, Esq., of the Hon. John Davis, who contributed 
fifty-two volumes of standard works on Natural History, most of them botani- 
cal ; the bequest of Simon E. Greene, Esq., one of the original members, who 
left to the Society all the works in his library on Natural History, amounting to 
38 volumes, as well as his large collection of Shells and Minerals; the great 
work of Audubon on American Ornithology, which was presented by the liberal- 
ity of Amos Lawrence, B. D.Greene, S. A. Eliot, David Eckley,G. fi. Emerson, 
Charles Amory, Wm. Ingalls, G. C Shattuck, G. C. Shattuck Jr., Mrs.8hattuck, 
and Geo. PaHcman ; and the very rare and valuable work of Olivier on the 
Natural History of Insects, with the Supplement by Voet, in 10 quarto volumes, 
colored plates, which was purchased of Prof. N. M. Hentz, together with his 
entire collection of Insects, numbering about 30,000 specimens, by the sub- 
scriptions of Drs. James Jackson, John Randall, B. D. Greene ; Francis C. 
Gray, Horace Gray, Jonathan Phillips and David Henshaw, Esquires, and other 
liberal gentlemen, who prefer that their names should not be divulged ; and 
above all, the princely gift of a superb copy of Audubon's Birds of America, 
Ibll boaad in Russia leather and gilt, tiie most expensive copy in the countryt 
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ftom Uie Hon. Thomas H. Pbekihs. In cooseqaence of thii lut doDAtion, the 
content of tlie donon of the duplicate copy was obttined to ezcbange it for 
other stAodAfd works, especially works on Ornithology. This was done at 
Bearly the original coat of the work, and the number of yolumes in the library 
was thereby greatly increased. 

Another and a permanent soorce for the constant increase of the library, is 
the legacy of the late Ambrose Courtis, Esq., of which mention will be made 
hereafter. 

When we consider how essential a library is to the study and arrangement 
of every department of the Cabinet, it cannot but be felt that the members 
ha?e done wisely to contribute largely towards it. It is of vital importance 
that the naturalist, who is engaged in the investigation of any subject, should 
be able to know til that has been written upon his subject Scientific books 
are expensive, and no man among us can promise himself such a library as he 
may need. It is the part of wisdom and interest, therefore, to collect the 
volumes, which are scattered here and there, into one common stock. They 
will thus be vastly more useful than when shut up in private libraries. 

Finances. Until quite recently, the only resources of the Society have 
been the proceeds of lectures and the annual assessments. The former were 
nearlv adequate to the expense of the furniture of the Hall and the show-cases, 
all of which are made of mahogany. The latter have been nearly sufficient to 
pay the rent of the Hall, and the incidental expenses of the Society. No money 
nas been appropriated from the funds of the Society for the purchase or the pre- 
servation of objects. All the articles in the Cabinet have either been presented, 
or, when any have been purchased, as has oflen been done, it has been by con- 
tributions ; and all the labor of preservation and classification has been done 
by the voluntary labor of the members. 

In the vear 1835, the Legislature of Massachusetts, in appropriating money 
in aid of various institutions for the furtherance of education, voted to the 
Boston Societv of Natural History $300 per annum, for five years. And in 
1840, Simon E. Greene, Esq., in addition to his library and collection of shells 
and minerals, bequeathed five hundred dollars in money, for the general pur- 
poses of the Society. These sums, together with the resources mentioned 
above, have been sufficient to defray all the outfit and incidental expenses, so 
that at the last annual meeting, in May, the Society was declared, and for the 
first time, out of debt 

The Society is indebted for its first permanent endowment to the generosity 
of one of its members, Aherose S. Courtis, Esq. Mr. Courtis was a mer- 
chant, comparatively little known among scientific men, who by diligence and 
prudence was enabled to retire with a competence while yet a young man, in- 
tending to devote his subsequent life to the acquirement and difiTusion of know- 
ledge, and filled with generous and exalted designs for the promotion of science, 
art and humanity. While in Europe in 1834, he gave the first token of his re- 
gard for the Society, in the present of a splendid solar microscope, with an 
achromatic lens, made by Dolland, of London. Soon afterwards he forwarded a 
copy of his will, by which he devised to the Society several sums for specific 
purposes, amounting in all to $15,000, and an order for the immediate payment 
of a part of it, lest perchance his intentions might be defeated. Mr. C. did not 
live to return to this country. In his last will he not only confirmed his pre- 
vious legacies to the Society, but made it his residuary legatee. The legacies 
however were accompanied by embarrassing conditions, which would forbid their 
direct application to the uses of the Society for a long period of years. Per- 
mission was therefore obtained from the Legislature of the State, to which his 
legacies reverted in case they were not accepted, to compromise with the heirs 
at law ; and the sum of $10,000 was eventually received for the unconditional 
and immediate use of the Society. This sum now constitutes the permanent 
fond of the Society, the principal of which is not to be encroached upon. For 
the present, its income is appropriated as follows, viz : one-third to the increase 
of the Library, one third to the preservation of objects for the Cabinet, and the 
remaining third for the publication of the Journal. 

The Society may now be considered as established upon a firm foandation. 
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It has existed long enough to have left iii impress upoQ the community. By 
admitting to membership all who are interested in its objects^ and by giving 
gratuitous access to the Cabinet and Library on application to a member, at all 
tiroes, and to all persons, either for study or the gratiBcation of curiosity, it 
strives to make this impress as wide and as deep as possible. It is believed that 
this Society was the first to adopt a course in this last respect, which, we are 
happy to say, is now pursued in all similar institutions in this country. It is 
also believed that the policy and privileges of this institution approach as nearly 
to the design of a distinguished foreigner, M. Vattemare, in their universality, 
as the state of society renders desirable or available in a country where the 
voluntary principle so successfully sustains every institution and every en- 
terprise. 

In addition to the influences of the Society upon the community in behalf of 
Natural Science through its Lectures, its Cabinet, its Library and its Journal, it 
may be truly said, that the Zoological and Botanical survey of the State, in con- 
nection with the Geological survey, was mainly devised, obtained and executed 
by its Council. The result of this survey is such as to reflect honor upon the 
liberality of the State which ordered it, and the science of the Commissioners 
who performed it. 

The present fund of the Society may possibly suffice, for a while, for the 
objects to which it is appropriated. But there are other wants already urgent, 
and which are daily multiplying and becoming more imperative. So large a col- 
lection cannot be kept in proper order without being under the charge of a 
competent person, entirely devoted to its care. Such a person the Society has 
Bot the means for employing. Again, the Hall which now contains the Cabinet, 
as already crowded to excess, and its accommodations must soon be enlarged. 
It is already very desirable, and almost necessary, that a building should be 
obtained sufficiently ample and conveniently constructed for the purposes of 
the Society. Hitherto, the funds have been exclusively devoted to the neces- 
sary and the best uses of the Society, and not wasted, as has been too often 
done, in brick and mortar. It is to be hoped that no necessity shall arise for 
diverting them from their accustomed channel ; and it cannot be doubted, that 
when a building shall become absolutely necessary, an appeal in behalf of an 
institution so valuable and so liberal, to those in Boston who feel always ready to 
contribute freely for objects of public good, and who deem a bestowment upon 
such objects as the best disposition they can make of their fortunes for the 
benefit of their children, would not be made without a ready response. 



LAWS AND LAWYERS, 

JEWISH, ROMAN, ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
[By Hod. William D. Williahbor, of Bangor, Me.] 

JEWISH I.AW8 AND LAWYERS. 

Laws, and also legal men, have always been esteemed of sufficient considera- 
tion among every civilized people. In our hemisphere, this assertion claims 
unwonted credit. But the national codes from which our •American laws have 
drawn many valuable materials, are the Jewish^ Roman and English; codes 
through which may be traced the sphere and character of the legal proftsiion^ 
at diderent periods in their respective countries. 

As the Hebrews or Jews were the only nation ever directly under a Theo- 
cratical government, it is worthy of notice, that this whole people of a million 
and a half, was originally led out of bondage, 1491 years before Christ, by 
two brothers, an high priest and a lawgiver, men immediately appointed of 
God, whose wisdom thus indicated, to some extent, the relationship which re- 
ligion has to law, and the unremitting helps, which should be rendered to the 
minister of the one by the depositary of the other. It strengthens the doc- 
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trine that the priest and civilian ought to sustain characters equally pore and 
elevated, and strive with mutual assiduity to benefit their fellow men. 

The laws given to the Jews proceeded from the bosom of God. The tablet 
of the Decalogue, as a sacred constitution, written with his own fingers, and 
the laws themselves, recorded in the books of the Pentateuch, form the most 
ancient code in existence ; one that will forever command supreme respect ; 
for nothing like it has ever come to mortals. It is riiual, moral and polUieaL* 

The numerous rites it ordains in sacrifices and offerings, prefigured the suf^ 
ferings of a Saviour atoninff for sin, and taught the doctrine of faith and pardon. 
Every dictate was full of design. An act merely political^ may be either of a 
public or municipal character; and its expediency be a question submitted 
rather to our discretion than to our conscience. The opinions formed of it 
usually rest on principles of reason and equity, according to the circumstances 
of the case ; the voice of law being silent upon the subject, as it is in relation 
to a multitude of public measures, and to ten thousand minuter particulars of 
human conduct But in most requirements of the Divine law, it must be taken 
to have both a moral and poliheal sense, as it extends to the motives of the 
heart, and always lays the utmost stress upon the spirit of man*s obedience. 
Ood himself speaks in his law ; and although all transgressions of it are not 
equally heinous, yet every one who disobeys, violates the Divine command. The 
law is perfect, like the Source from which it springs. It not only forbids all 
bloodshed and cruelty, but it cultivates the tenderest sensibilities of kindness. 
Not even the parent bird shall be taken away from her young in the nest; 
nor shalt ** thou seethe a kid in its mother's milk." The primary duties of life 
it teaches ; for it says to the child, honor thy father; and to the parents, teach 
children's children the commandments of uod. Always just and impartial, it 
holds an exact balance. No one is high enough to offend with impunity, nor 
low enough to sufller wrong unnoticed. The poor man shall not be known in 
his cause ; nor the rich man spared in judgment To put the hand to a neigh- 
bor's goods is crime deeply condemned ; so divers weights, and unequal measures 
are pointedly abhorred. The light of the law shines with equal favor on the 
cottage and the palace ; on the artisan and the scholar, all honest industry beinr 
sare of its reward. To reputation it is a castle, allowing no one to raise an evu 
report ; and to the needy it is an almoner of charities,opening the heart and hand 
that expects no return. Its force is not to be resisted, for it crushes the pride 
of power, and strips unrighteous mammon of its wealth ; equally the good man's 
protector and the trangressor's dread. In short, its watchful providence is not 
only the guardian of life and privilege, it also surrounds the cradle and the 
bier ; it guides to safety and to heaven. 

Such is law divine — full of penalties, it is true, still it must be remembered, 
that the heavenly code, when completed, was placed in the ark under the 
tnercy-seat, the pedestal of smiling cherubs ; a book of God now magnified and 
tnade honorable by his Son. Nevertheless there was at length appended to this, 
SI multitude of proverbs and sayings which were denominated " J^raditions/* 
the origin and nature of which, being the next objects of our inquiries, will con- 
<loct us to the departments of government. 

The supreme tribunal and public assembly of the Jews was a grand council, 
consisting of ** seventy Elders^f or Sages, selected from the several tribes, for 
their wisdom and abilities. It was instituted by Moses himself; and often 
called by Josephus| and other writers the ** Sanhedrim,*^ and also the Senate.} 
Its members were sometimes entitled ** Nobles and Princes," names, however, 
which when used under the monarchy, were applied to ministers of State and 
•chief ofilcers.|| But Joel calls them ** the assembly of the Elders ;" and according 
to Ezra they were the ** the Council of the princes and elders." It was a pub- 
lic body perpetuated by a suggestion of suitable names from the several tribes, 
4ind an acceptance of them by the assembly. It was continued into the 
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Christian era, when it was called the Senate, thougfh commonly ** the Council.'^ 
Their sessions were in a particular apartment of the Temple at Jerusalem; 
and their territorial jurisdiction was commensurate with the government of the 
nation.* They counselled together on political matters of great public moment ; 
they heard ecclesiastical causes ; took cognizance of all capital crimes,f and ex- 
ercised the power of receiving appeals from the lower tribunals. For according 
to Josephus, it was ordained from the first, that whenever the subordinate 
** judges were unable to give a just sentence about the cause that came before 
them, it was to be sent undetermined to the Holy City, and there be determined 
by the high priest, the Prophet [or Judge,] and the Sanhedrim, agreeably to 
what might seem good to them." 

The presidents of the Sanhedrim, on different occasions, were alternate. 
When <* matters of the Lord*' or those of an ecclesiastical character were under 
consideration, the high prie$t presided ;{ but at all other times the chair was 
occupied by the chief ruler, who was always a magisterial personage. Aaron, 
the great grandson of Levi, was the first high priest ; to be succeeded in that 
office by the eldest son of every post-generated family in direct lineage ; and 
he and his male descendants were collectively and exclusively, in future time, 
to constitute the sacerdotal priesthood. They were subsequently classified and 
arranged into twenty-four courses,§ at the heads of which were as many " Chief 
Priests," so often mentioned by the Evangelists, all of whom were entitled to 
seats in the Sanhedrim. Their primary duties, however, were ritual, they being 
reserved to the sacrifices, offerings and other sacred rites, at the Sanctuary, 
near which they always resided. Habited in white vestments peculiar to the 
priests, and exalted by the honor and sanctity of their sacred office, they were 
always revered, and at length esteemed an order of men quite no6/f,|| from their 
illustrious and hereditary rank. Above them, however, was the High priest, or 
Supreme Primate, officially crowned with a mitre, and attired with a white robe, 
an ephod, and a breast-plate of gems ; a spiritual dignitary of the highest 
grade, continued, according to Josephus and Rollin, through succeeding ages, 
to Caiphas, the last one mentioned in Scripture. A prophet, when there was 
one, being a living oracle of truth and knowledge, was usually invited to sit in 
Council with the Elders. However, as he was invested with his office by divine 
inspiration, and did not, as the priests did, inherit it, none it is believed, of the 
prophetical saints took any great part in the mere political affairs of govern- 
ment They indefatigably instructed and warned the people out of the Law ;ir 
being also some of the best historians of their times. Of the supreme ruler 
mentioned, or chief magistrate, his power was great ; yet according to Josephus,**' 
it was immemorialiy said, let him **do nothing without the high priest and the 
votes of the Senators." 

But great and various as were the powers exercised by the Sanhedrim, it claim- 
ed no right or authority to repeal any statutes of the law, nor to add to them by 
any new enactments. Nevertheless, its members were allowed by their country- 
men to be the constituted interpreters of the divine code ; and they themselves 
viewed it to be their positive duty to determine all matters brought before them ; 
and to put a construction when required, upon the letter, language and meaning 
of the law, according to what they might deem just and expedient. The jearnea 
Elders also sometimes gave their opinions upon certain points and passag'es, and 
pronounced their expositions upon parts that seemed to be doubtful or dark. Of 
these interpretations and sayings, differently originating, and multiplied from 
age to age, there were oral reports, which though oflen misrecuUected and ofleo 

Jerverted, were considered a kind of " Common Law," and denominated the 
ewish ^Traditionsy^ They were highly revered at all times, and ultimately, 
they were esteemed of no less authority by many, than the law itself. Their 
reception has been traced to the times immediately subsequent to the termina- 
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lion of the prophetic age. Some of them were good, being fair expositions of 
the law; others were indifferent in themselves, such as the numerous '< wash- 
ings," and other superstitions rites and observances ; but the roost of them were 
evil, beinff the commandments of men making void the Law. All of thera, 
however, nad a surprising influence upon unenlightened minds. To cite an in- 
stance of their force,— there was one Aquiba in prison and extremely thirsty, 
to whom was given a little water. He tasted a few drops, then washing his 
hands with the rest exclaimed, *Mt is better to die with thirst, than to trangress 
the traditions of the Elders." 

But thouffh there were endeavors to pervert and explain away the law by & 
multitude of these traditions, yet its doctrines and precepts did not have to en- 
counter so many and so destructive evils from that quarter as they did from the 
revolutionary changes and different administrations of the government which 
the Jews, through their history of fifteen centuries, had the destiny to ex- 
perience. 

During their anstocraey^ as Josephus calls it,* a period of 400 years, their 
chief rulers were ** Judges," of whom there were fifteen, including Moses and 
Samuel. They were invested with supreme command ; they governed the na- 
tion and led their armies to battle. The most of them were men of exalted 
piety and merit ; and when the best of them held the reins, the precepts of the 
law were generally respected ; but when the chair of magistracy was vacant, 
as sometimes occurred, men became lawless and perverse. In short, while 
the aristocratic form of government lasted, the people enjoyed sufficient liberty ; 
for according to the sacred penman, they did what was right in their own eyes,t 
and frequently incurred the Divine displeasure by heinous transgression. 

So, likewise, through the succeeding monarchy of 500 years and more, be- 
tween Saul's reign, A. C. 1092, and the Babylonian captivity and destruction of 
the first temple, A. C. 588, the doctrines of the Law were at intervals, most 
wickedly violated. Nor is this thought by many observers to be a fact alto- 
gether strange, when we reflect, that of twenty-two Jewish kings, no more 
than one half espoused its spirit and defended its precepts ; while the whole 
twenty who ruled over Israel afler the revolt,^ except one or two, Vere idola- 
trous offenders. Nsy, happy had it been for the honor of Law, if Solomon's 
reign, esteemed ** the Jewish golden age," had not come to its close under a 
cloud ; and if "the gold and silver represented to have been plenteous as the 
stones of the streets," had not produced relapses into luxury, and weakened 
the springs of obedience. 

Also the various provincial governments of nearly sir centuries, intervening 
the re-establishment of the second temple, A. C. 518, and its destruction in the 
70th year of the Christian era, was altogether too eventful of revolutionary 
changes to promote a knowledge or love of the Law. In fact Law never 
flourishes among any people in servitude, arms, or anarchy. Unfortunately the 
Jews afler their return to Jerusalem, were under the Medo-Persian empire 185 
years, to A. €.333; next 162 years, to A. C. 171, they were subject to the 
Grecian dynasty ; being through this last period continually harrassed by Alex- 
ander's successors, the contending sovereigns of Egypt and Syria. But in the 
next 108 years, to A. C. 63, the liberties of Judea were in a great degree re- 
covered, and Law re-established, essentially by the valor and piety of the 
^$monian family, surnamed the Maccabees,^ The country was then reduced by 
Pompey to a Roman Province, and the laws of Moses overruled by those of 
the conquerors. 

But the Law, and those who professed to know and teach it, were scarcely 
more affected by the government and the political changes in it, than by its 
Jurisprudence. From the earliest period of Jewish polity, there were, besides 
the Sanhedrim, certain tribunals of inferior grade. Moses ordained that ^ Judges 
and officers" be appointed in all the cities throughout the Tribes, and that the 
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Bontence of the jud|fe should be obeyed upder the penalty of death.* Four 
centuries and an half 'afterwards, kii)g David appointed even six thousand of the 
Levites to be officers and judges, besides others ordained to the same trust* 
So king Jehoshaphat,t at the end of the subsequent century^ revised and re- 
established the ancient system of judicature, and directed '*the priests and 
Levites, with the chief of the fathers," or ** princes'^ of the other tribes, to hold 
courts, according to ancient usage and the law of God. Josephus says there 
were seven judges in every city, to each of whom were allotted two officers 
out of the tribe of Levi.| In the more important trials they sat together, and 
held their courts in the Levitical or fortified cities. They were charged to hear 
patiently, and to judge impartially, without respect of persons ; being reminded 
that *^the judgment is God's.** Their jurisdiction embraced all causes and 
trials, civil, ecclesiastical and criminal, not capital. In the language of the 
Scriptures, they were to determine ** all matters of the Lord," understood to 
mean ecclesiastical or spiritual causes ; also ** the king's matters," being pleas 
of the crown, or trials for crimes, and all other ^controversies," such as law- 
suits and counter claims between party and party. Dr. Scott supposes a part 
of these judges, and also the magistrates, were taken from the Elders of the 
several tribes eminent for their abilities, and from the learned Levites, they 
being best acquainted* with the statutes and oracles of the Lord. Certain it is, 
as Josephus says, that they were much honored by the people, and their deci- 
sions fully respected ; though sometimes an appeal, or the cause itself was 
carried up to the Sanhedrim. But all these tribunals at times fell into great 
irregularities, particularly under the Provincial governments. Witness the trial 
«nd execution of the martyr Stephen. Indeed, afler Judea was made a Roman 
province, a Pnetor or Pro-consul from Rome was the appointed iudge; the 
law language was Latin; the Jewish ordinances were repudiated; and the 
courts, and most of all legal proceedings exhibited a new aspect. So true it 
was, that the paramount political power always had great influence upon the 
judiciary as well as upon the laws of the Jews. 

From the view taken of the Laws, we proceed to a consideration of the 
Jewish Lawyers. 

In the wonderful system of polity ordained by Divine wisdom for *' his chosen 
people," one highly prominent part was to give them a code of Laws ; and it 
was another to have them universally known and obeyed. To effectuate this 
and other connected purposes in the best possible way, the Lord called and 
consecrated to himself the whole tribe of Levi,§ first solemnly appropriating 
Aaron and his descendants, being quite a small branch of the tribe, to the sa- 
cerdotal priesthood, as previously described. The residue, always called lAviUt^ 
were selected for their special freedom from idolatry in the affair of the golden 
calf, exclusively to fill this elevated and most important sphere in the system of 
Jewish economy.!! The station itself was honorable and wisely-appointed; 
being a kind of middle place between priests and people. To them the Lord 
by Moses specially committed the Book or Bible of the Law, and commanded 
them to keep it in the ark of the covenant of their God ;ir and teach it in all 
its parts to their brethren from generation to generation. Entrusted with this 
holy deposite, the consecrated Invites were an order of men designed to be 

Sious, learned and practical Lawyers. The first of them was the inspired 
loses, a Levite, and in the best sense a practising lawyer ; for he has left to 
every one so called, an example worthy of all imitation. Indeed, whatever re- 
lates to the whole or any part of the Levitical Tribe, associates the utmost in- 
terest ; for their number, privileges, learning, duties and character all connbine 
to show the Divine wisdom and benevolence, originally manifest in the insti- 
tution. 

At the time the Levites, on the call of God, devoted themselves to him in 
the wilderness, the number of their males exceeded 22,000 ;** and in David's 
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time, there were 38,000 over Uwrhf yean old.* Still they formed the emalleet 
tribe of the twelve, though large enough, if diligent and faithful, to discharge 
the high trust reposed in them, to universal acceptance. From the first, they 
were an highly privileged class of men. It is true, there was not a territorial 
proportion of the conquered Canaan given to tliem, because of the ample pro- 
vision otherwise made for their maintenance ; but they had forty-eight citietf 
allotted to them, with suburbs appurtenant, two thousand cubits in width from 
the walls on every side, for gardens and pasture-grounds ; cities which, for their 
own and the public convenience, were distributed through the Tribea. They 
also received from their Jewish brethren a ienik part of all which the land an- 
nually produced ; though they rendered in turn one tenth of what they received 
to the Priests.! They were exempt from all tribute and taxes, and all mannal 
labor, not even engaging in mechanic arts. Nor were they compelled to bear 
arms, consequently they never went into the wars, except in the capacity of 
chaplains.^ Unlike the priests, however, they had nothing peculiar in their 
dress, as they wore fringes adorned with a ribbon of blue,j| on the borders of 
their garments, like the rest of their countrymen. 

The Lievites were the edueaUd part of the commnnity, though they were not 
the only men of learning. In the wilderness the instruction was irregular and 
difficult,ir afterwards the youth were taught the rudiments of knowledge, and 
also the sciences in the Levitical cities; where they severally pursued a 
course of studies for years, to qualify them for their vocation. The first great 
Jewish instructor was Moses. Educated at court, and learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, he was qualified to teach with ability equal to any other in 
that infant age of letters. For so recently before his time had even language 
itself submitted to any grammatical rules, that the good style in which he, the 
great father of History wrote the Pentateuch, is esteemed a wonder. He was 
a most exemplary and holy teacher, who knew the Lord, and assured the people 
that ignorance** and idleness were offensive in his sight. He would be a known 
God, equally pleased with the intelligent worshipper as with the active saint. 
The young were first taught to read the Law, and to learn by heart the ten 
commandments and other select portions of Scripture. According to Josephu8,ft 
Moses said, " Let the children be taught the law as the first thing they are 
taught, which will be the best thing they can be taught, and will be the cause 
of their future felicity." The more eminent seats of learning in the cities, 
were sometimes called ^* Ca8tles,"|| and the branches in which Uie Levites were 
the greatest proficients, were grammar, logic, rhetoric, music and poetry. The 
most learned linguists were supposed to be the Scribes; and the most eloquent 
and logical writers and teachers were the sacred historians, holy prophets and 
law-spiritual ministers. The religion of the law, and the raptures of faith, had an 
inspiring influence upon the heart and tongue, unknown to the Geutile world. 

An early distinction was taken between spiritual and secular men ; so that 
David, Joel, Isaiah and other canonical writers, called all orthodox, godly preach- 
ers, whether prophet, priest, Levite, or other pious and gifted exhorter, <*the 
ministers of God." §§ The Prophets, who were imitated by the others just men- 
tioned, had their schools, and met assemblies in private houses for religiooe 
worship, as early as in the days of Elijah. Hence the origin of ^nagagues 1% 
which, though unknown before the Babylonian captivity, *' became general af- 
terwards in all the cities and villages of the Jews." IflF The manner of worship 
was the reading of the Scriptures, prayer, sacred songs and preaching, as in 
Christian churches. To one called a ** mimster," the Lord Jesus, in a certain 
eynaffogoe, presented the Scriptures after readinff from them ; and St. Paul 
mentions *' ministers " of the sanctuary, and " good ministers of Jesus Christ.'' 
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There waa oriffioallyt and always, good reason for the distinction between the 
ministerial and secolar Levites or Lawyers. For before the first century of the 
monarchy closed, we are informed, the religious preachers had become so few, and 
the Bible so scarce, that *^ Israel was without teaching priest and without law." * 
Afterwards in Josiah's reign, and at other periods, 5ke more pious priests and 
Levites with the Prophets, in the midst of declensions, took the book of the 
Law and went throughout all the cities of Judah and taught the people. This, 
Dr« Scott concludes was done, to revive the religion or spirit of the Law, and 
^ to enconrage and strengthen the stated teachers in their several districts." 
But logic and eloquence fluctuated with the tide of religion ; — always feeble or 
powerless in the midst of prevailing idolatry. 

Music and poetry were themes of enrapturing force from Moses to the Lord 
Jesus. They formed the most delightful parts of religious worship. Inspired 
with the seraphic enthusiasm which breathed in the songs and sentiments of the 
sacred writers, a great number of the Levites were employed night and day ^in 
teaching the art of vocal music and the use of the timbrel, psaltery and harp in 
the high praises of the Lord." The great Psalmist of Israel had 4,000 f Levites 
and Nethinims devoted to these sacred employments ;{ and Ezra revived the 
songs of the Temple among the first institutions after the return from Babylon. 

The duties of the Levites were many and various. The period of their of- 
ficial or ministerial functions, was twenty years, — between the ages of thirty 
and fifty. At first they chose their particular professions or were matriculated 
into the nriestly order at 35, and in David's time at 20 years old ; between 
which and the mature age of 30,§ they seem to have devoted themselves to 
such branches of learning or studies as would best qualify them for their fhture 
employment ; whether it should be in sanctuary service, in public or private 
instruction ; in the profession of the Law, or in some place of trust The Le- 
vitical students devoted their intervals of leisure to gardening ; in which they 
frequently presented exhibitions of great taste. When fully inducted into 
ofiice, they or a part of them first assisted the priests at the sanctuary, to whom 
they were specially given, and to whose direction they were always obsequious. 
Of them it wai required to take down, remove, and re-erect the tabernacle 
when it changed places ; to have charge of the ark, mercy -seat, vessels, and 
every other article in it ;^ to guard the whole with watchful faithfulness at all 
times ; and to prepare and flay the animal offered in sacrifice, though they never 
sprinkled the blood, burned the flesh, nor approached the altar. Their services 
before the temple was built, were far more laborious than those of the priests, 
and their character at some periods was better. Especially in Hezekiah's 
time the Levites were the most upright in heart, and most faithful to sanctify 
themselves and honor the Law. They were greatly beloved of their God, for 
after be had made such ample provision for their support, he repeatedly com- 
manded the other tribes *^ to forsake not the Levite." 

But it is represented that only a small part of the Levites, including the vo- 
taries of song, were necessarily engaged in the immediate service of the 
sanctuary. There were different orders of them, appointed to as many spheres 
of doty. The elements of education were taught by a class large and la- 
borious, like modern schoolmasters ; the higher branches by learned scholars 
or tutors ; and a great number of missionary preceptors took copies of the law, 
and went to the remoter parts and families of the country, and there read from 
it and taught the people. To others were conceded various offices of trust, who 
were collectively called by the general name of Porfers.|| Of these there were 
classes, who seemed to have in charge parts of the sacred duties, which the 
Censors, Quiestors and ^dles of Rome afterwards performed ; for they had the 
oversight of the people's morals ; they received and kept the public money, and 
every other article and thing belonging to the Treasury, whether contributed 
for sacrifices, charities, repairs of the Sanctuary, or other purposes ; and they 
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also poaessed and guarded the atandards of weights and* measures, and in- 
spected the coins.* Through some aves the Levites were faithful, and even 
the whole people, as we are informed, served the Lord during the lives of 
Joshua and the Elders who survived him. But it is remarkable, that between 
his death and that of Eli, a period of 300 years of the aristocracy, there is men- 
tion in Scripture of only two Levites, nor do the characters of these appear 
represented to their advantage. It is apprehended that the most of them be- 
came by degrees inactive, time serving, and secular; the people were not faith- 
fully instructed, the Law was not thoroughly taught — derelictions imputed in 
part, by some politicians, to the inefficiency of government in those ages. 

The monarchy, it must be conceded, was not without its renovating and use- 
fill effscts. In king David's reign, especially, the impress of order and energy 
was given to every department of public polity. The Boribef previously known 
as an officer at the head of those Levites who had in special charge the Book 
of the Law, presently became a dignitary equally great both in the government 
and in the priesthood. He appears to have been Secretary of State, intrusted 
with ''all writings concerning foreign and domestic transactions," as well as 
with the enlarged canon of the Scriptures extant He was an officer often 
mentioned, from Samuel, one of the sacred historians, to the learned Ezra, both 
bein^ most distinguished Levites and Scribes. It was his province to see that 
nothing other be added to Holy Writ than prophecies, and other writings pos- 
•essinpr intrinsic evidence of inspiration ; and that perfect copies of the Law} 
in sufficient numbers be prepared, from which he and ^ the Levites taught the 
people." Under his superintendence, was also kept authentic genealogies of 
the several Tribes, and names of their respective families. 

As the people multiplied, and the books of the Scriptures, and the de- 
mand for them increased, particularly in religious revivals, and as they could 
be furnished only by writing out every word of the copies on parchment with a 
pen; the labor of transcription was an immense business, requiring a multi- 
tude of hands. This vreat and important work was done, and expected to be 
done, by that class of the Levites who were of choipe, or designation, the 
under-^cribes or writing masters. Being supported by their brethren without 
manual labor, they were under the greatest obligations to perform these and 
other acts of duty and benevolence without delay and without emolument. 
Hot was any other sphere of Levitical scholarship so directly calculated as this, 
to render proficients learned linguists as well as lawyers. For they transcribed 
and studied many other books besides those of the present canonical Scrip- 
tures, e^A< or mfie4 of which are mentioned in the Kings and Chronicles, as good 
authorities, though they have never been seen in later ages. The Scribes had 
much to do with foreign languages, for the Jews had treaties or political inter- 
coarse with nations that spake uie Egyptian, Persian, Syriac, and Arabic ; were 
a long time captives in Chaldea ; and 320 years before Christ, were brought 
under the Grecian dynasty, when the Greek, into which the Law and the 
Prophets were translated, became the fashionable language at Jerusalem. 
Afterwards the Jewish Sanhedrim had diplomatic negotiations with the Senate 
of Rome ; and 63 years before the Christian era, the whole of Judea was re- 
duced to a Roman province ; the use of the Latin language was forced, as 
much as possible upon the people, to the exclusion of both the Hebrew and the 
Greek ; and attempts were made, more than once, to deprive the Sanhedrim of 
its powers, if it would not adopt the Latin. 

All these Uamtd Scribes^ so engaged in transcribing and studying the Law, 
and enlightened, too, by the inlets of knowledge from foreign languages, con- 
sidered themselves, and were reputed. Lawyers, who were masters of Uieir pro- 
fession. They were oracles of the law, believed to be so perfectly acquainted 
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with iU letter, its doctrine and its^ sense, that Senators took counsel of them, 
and the people implicitly confided in their advice, and sought their aid. Though 
some were only skilful copyists, scmeners and draftsmen, others, and much the 
largest number, were counsellor^, cause-pleaders, and lecturers. These at 
length formed a peculiar class, professedly Ugal in their character, while that 
of other Levites was ecclesiastical, or secular, being so distinguished by the 
service in which they were engaged. Under the monarchy, the number of 
these Scribes or Lawyers was large, the whole tribe of Levites being great. 
But all the Levites who returned Sroca the captivity were comparatively very 
few, being, according to Eara, not an eightieth part of the Jews who left Baby- 
lon for Jerusalem. 

After Judea was a province, and the spirit of prophecy had ceased, the Scribes 
gave unwonted importance to the DradiUons of the Ekkn ; took the utmost 
pains to collect them, and greatly prided themselves in their superior knowledge 
of them. Though it be true, that the prophets whose writings have been pre- 
served, prophesied within the last century of the monarchy, except the few who 
lived during and after the captivity, yet the Scribes and the Levites in general 
relapsed into such sins during that period, of pride, selfishness and even idola- 
trous defection, as hastened the nation's overthrow. Afterwards the legal and 
ministerial classes of the Scribes were more blended ; and their peculiar char- 
acteristic was their strong affection for iradUional Law. A profound knowledge 
of this was a peculiar kind of learning, which rendered the possessors singular, 
and exalted them to the highest grade in legal erudition. They hence claimed 
to be the lineal descendants of the ancient venerated order of Scribes ; but the 
changes of four centuries, prior to the Saviour's advent, modified their entire 
character. The New Testament gives us several of their portraits drawn to 
the life. Their doctrine was often sound, while their example was evil ; for 
they taught what they did not practise. The most devoted pretenders, dressed 
probably in the white vestments of the priests, made great display in their 
fastings, prayers, and sanctity of life ; yet were fitly compared to sepulchres 
without and within. Others, the professed oracles of the law, bore small re- 
semblance to the original parentage they claimed. If still fed by the annual 
tenths, they ought to have counselled with their brethren, and given them all 
possible aid without reward. But they were venal, they took the wages of hire, 
and made exactions which were burdensome. All of them were proud of their 
rank and learning, being not a little inflated with the empty title of ^ Rabbi," and 
with the highest seats in assemblies. So certain were they of perfect righteous- 
ness, that it became one of their proverbs, ** if two only were ' saved, one at 
least would be a Scribe." It was this imaginary holiness which gave iron 
springs to the emotions of their hearts, and armed many of them wi& the two 
edged sword of persecution. But it was happy for others, that they possessed 
better principles, and sustained better characters, scribes well instructed in the 
Law and true disciples of the Gospel. 

There was another order of legal men, denominated Lawyerg* from a Greek 
etymon, who were well known in Judea, about the time the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Old Testament was finished, 284 years before Christ They claim- 
ed to be no less profound in science, rhetoric, and philosophy, than in law and 
jurisprudence ; and the community readily conceded to them a most elevated 
rank in professional knowledge and literary attainments. As Dr. Scott remarks, 
** the Lawyers seem to have been a superior order of Scribes, being the most 
celebrated as learned men, or the most followed as teachers — giving lectures on 
the Law." There was a very marked distinction between the Jewish Scribes 
and Lawyers. The former preferred to retain in a greater degree, the charac- 
ter of being holy ecclesiastics and traditional religionists ; the latter adhered 
strictly to the letter and doctrine of the law, without glossary or comment, 
studiously confining themselves to the Mosaic code. They were learned and 
logical jurists, and eloquent cause-pleaders; — ^in religion generallv '^Scrip- 
turists," a sect in these times believing the Bible to be the whole and only rule 
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of fbith and pncttoe. About half ui age before Cfariat, there wae e rapture 
between the Scribes and Lawyen, aa aectariaoa, which ran too hr ever to be 
healed. It took place in the Sanhedrim, when Hillel, the preaident, sealoiis for 
traditiona, and Shammaiy the vice^preaident, eothoaiaatic for the literal Scrip- 
tnrea, with their reapective papila and adherenta, formed oppoainff partieai and 
fell into diapotea which could never be reconciled. According to Dr. Prideanx, 
however, the Scripturiata did not entirely repadiate traditiona aa fictioni^ bet 
denied to them the aame authenticity with the written oraclea of God. 

The Lawyen profefaed to be men of thought, actuated aopremely by prio- 
ciplea of law and reason. Still they were too learned to be inatractod, and too 
righteooa to be reproved ; hence one of them took umbrage when a wo wae 
denounced againat a Scribe, because it aeemed to implicate himeelt Vain of 
their auperior knowledge, they rejected the counsel of God, and the gospel of 
hia grace ; becoming wiae even above what is written. Some of them, however, 
wera humble enough to inquire of the Prince of peace^ — ^What is the great 
commandment in the Law ? What ahall I do to inherit eternal Hfe ? Yet loo 
many of them were uninfluenced by the liberal spirit with which a number of 
Lawyera had adoroed their profession. Now they withheld from the people the 
key of knowledge, the index to the interior of the Scriptorea, and cloeed the gate 
which leada to the avenues of life. Nevertheless, they exhibited better dia- 
poeitions than the Scribes, having more of civility, and leas prejudice. For, 
while the Lawyers opposed, the Scribes persecuted Jesus and his disciples;* 
and both were slow believers. But there were Lawyers whose lips imparted 
knowledge freely, and wboae generoua disposition opened their handa and 
their hearts to the works of benevolence, and their eara to the voice of reaaon 
and truth. Of these, Gamaliel and Zenaa are recorded namea. To aee in 
such men a coalescence of the Law and the Gospel, may remind us what the 
original institution waa divinely intended to be, and what characters, leaned 
and professional men ought always to sustain. 

Thera were grades also in the profession both among the Scribea and the 
Lawyers. These distinctions, however, were not honorary degrees conferred 
by any public seminary ; they consisted in literary rank, conceded by the edu- 
cated community to the most learned in the liberal and legal sciences, or assumed 
by them, perhaps, after the age of fifty years. The titled appellation by which 
the Scribes were so proud of being saluted was ** Rabbi,'* [most learned Mas- 
ter,] implying the highest grade in the republic of lettera. Often addressed 
by this title aa being one next in place and idea to divine honora, the Lord 
Jesus took such notice of it, though in itself a mere aound, aa to make it an 
occaaion of rebuke to aucb as allowed it to inflate their vanity or pride. It ia 
still an appellation by which every learned Jew is uniformly addreased, and is 
supposed to be his due. Equivalent to this, is the degree of Dodor among the 
Greeks and Romans. It waa conceded or claimed like the other, becaoae of 
the profound legal knowledge possessed by the eldest or most eminent Lawyers, 
or because of the doeirmu taught by them in lectures, or exemplified in their 
professional practice. There were many of thia order or grade in the age of 
tlie New Testament: For we are informed that not only the Lord Jesus, when 
twelve years old was found conversing with the Dodon in the temple at 
Jerusalem ; but that subsequently Dodora of the Law, from that city and every 
town in Judea and Gallilee were present with the Lord to witness the Spirit's 
power to heal them. 

In conclusion, it is supposed that the judges and magistrates were chiefly taken 
from the learned Levites of old, and in after times from the Scribes and Lawyers. 
The priests were also sometimes called to seats in the Jewish tribunals, particu- 
larly in the Sanhedrim. From these several classes, the Bible informs us there 
were ** judges and officers set apart for the outward business over Israel.f" As 
the book of the Law was committed to the Levites, they had the most leisure 
and the best opportunity to study it, and being too numerous to be employed 
within the precincts of the sanctuary ; those best qualified were chosen to ad- 
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minister jottice io different parts of the country.* From those most able and 
learned, the best fitted for the outward business, Dr. Scott observes, ^'the 
scribes, lawyers, or Doctors of the Law, mentioned in the New Testament seem 
to have arisen, some of whom made their vocation altogether too much an outward 
concern ; though in both ancient and modern times, they had a multitude of 
disciples.*' But the Law has lost nothing of its perfection in wisdom, through 
the three long succeeding periods in Jewish history just considered, of foar, 
five, and six hundred years* All the assaults it has had to encounter have 
been averted with triumphant success, and the rules and precepts it contains, 
are found by universal experience to be wisest, both for Church and State, 
and safest for private life. The Levites, whether clerical or legal, more or 
less blended or separate in their several services, all received a well-fed sup- 
port, equivalent to salaries and fees in other times and countries ; and being 
consecrated to a sphere of duties highly important, were under the greatest 
obligations, as every professional and educated man is, to perform the trust re« 
posed in him, with aJl the exertions which official station or responsibility requires, 
lisw-knowledge at once enlightens and liberalizes the mind, cautions against 
design and danger, and enables one to conduct his own affairs with peculiar 
skill and safety. Let him make the precepts and spirit of the Law the princi- 
ples of his practice, and he will secure to himself the divine favor, the exalted 
esteem of his fellow men, the rich, daily rewards arising from conscientious 
rectitude, and a reputation that will outlive even the marble inscriptions of 
time. 

[To be oontinaed.] 
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[Cootinoad fiom Vol. xlU. p. 57.] 

W A T E R T O W N, (J.) 
Mr. Thouas Bailet. 

38. JUiistant Mini$ter$ ; andenily not Paston of Churchet ex officio. 

WiClilo a mootfa sftsr the insUllstioo of Rev. John Bsiley st Watertown, Oct 6, 1686» 
the lofrn voted an invitation to his brother, Mr. Thomas Bailey, then in Boston to be- 
come Atf a$$i$tanL^ This invitation was accepted. Mr. Bailey, however, did not come 
Id reside at Watertown, in compliance with it, till Nov. 2, 1687.^ And daring the short 
Interval which elapsed between his invitation to Watertown, and his death, Jan. 21, 
1688-9, he does not appear to have l>een ordained. 

Assistant Ministers, though they sometimes conttnned to preach in that capacity a 
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number of years in a place, were not anciently ordained diere as soclr, nor considered 
as ex officio pastors of tlie cliurclies to wliich they were respectively helpful in the 
ministry. For instance. Rev. Joshua Moodey, pastor of Firsi Church, Portsmouth. N. H.» 
being driven thence by the persecution of Gov. Cranfield, and coininf; to Boston, the 
First Church in this city voted him an invitation. May 11, 16S4, "during his abode and 
residence here, to be cofUtantlyhelpflU to our teacher, Mr. James Allen, in preaching 
the word of God among us."' This invitation Mr. Moodey accepted ; and in pursuance 
of it, preached constantly to that church, as an assistant minister, eight years. But all 
this while, bis pastoral relafion to the church of Portsmouth does not appear to have 
been dissolved. He frequently visited " his destitute church *' there, at their private 
meetings;' was repeatedly nrged by them, after the departure of Cran6eld, to return ; 
and in uie beginning of 1698, with the advice of an ecclesiastical council, he ** resumed*' 
his pastoral office at Portsmouth, and continued to retain it till his death.* Rev. John 
Bailey, too, having resigned his pastoral charge at Watertown, 1692, First Church, 
Boston, passed the following vote with regard to him. *' July 17, '93. Voted y< o' Teacher 
doe invite Mr. John Bayley to a$$ist him in Preaching constantly white among tis, 3 
times in a month, or oftener if bee please.'*^ In consequence of this vote, Mr. Bailey 
served this church as an assistsnt minister, from this time till his death, Dee. 12, 1697. 
But there Is reason to believe that his services in this capacity were not confined during 
this interval to the First Church alone. As he had statedly officiated as an assistant to 
Rev. Mr. Willard of the Third or Old South Church before he went to Watertown, 
(See G) so he seems to have done so now, once a month. " Loi*d*s day, Dec. 12» 
1697. ah* 8, p. m. just y* time he should have stood up to preach for Mr. JViUard, 
Mr. John Bayley dieth, after much pain and illness by y* Gout and other distempers/*' 
'Certain it is, that he was not regarded by First Churc(>, as one of its teaching officers, or 
installed as such. For at a meeting of some of the brethren of the Old South Church, 
Feb. 6, 1696—7, to discourse about procuring a colleague for their pastor, Mr. Willard, 
some proposed *< Let us call Mr, Bailey"' Though Mr. Bailey's performances as a 
preacher were highly acceptable ; yet he being now somewhat advanced in years and of 
precarious health, the members of First Church, even while they were desirous of se- 
curing and retaining his services In the pulpit, seem to have preferred calling to office 
some youncer man. Shortly after he had commenced preaching as an assistant to 
Mr. Allen, Die church voted, Nov. 29, 1693, an invitation to Mr. Benjamin Wadsworth 
to asHit constantly in preaching once a month ;* that is, doubtless, on the Sabbath 
when Mr. Bailey was not engaged to them. At a church meeting, March 19, 1694-5, 
Che church voted "that we do desire Mr. Benjamin Wadsworth to continue his labors in 
preaching once a month to us, — in order to a teaching officer among us."* And though 
at a church meeting. May 6, 1696, they unitedly expressed their desire of ** the contin- 
uance of Mr. John Bailey in his ministry among us ;"* yet August 9th of the same year 
they ** voted anew a choice of Mr. Wadsworth to teach^ office ; and 8th of September to 
bee the day of ordination.'** Agreeably to this last vote, Mr. Wadsworth was ordained on 
the day appointed as a teaching officer of this church ; and lyas then declared to be its 
pastor^ in accordance with a vote of August 30, Mr. Allen being its teacher, and 
Mr. Bailey an anislani minister. From these statements, it seems evident, that those 
eminently pious and beloved servants of Christ, Rev. Messrs. Moodey and Bailey, were 
not accounted as teaching officers of First Church, Boston, to which they ministered. 
And accordingly, their names Qt is confidently believed,) are not enrolled in the ancient 
Records of that church with those of its pastors and teachers, but in a place by them- 
selves, under the head of ** Assistant Ministers.** 

To Illustrate still further the broad distinction formerly made between a mere minister 
or stated resident preacher, and a teaching officer in the church, whether pastor or 
teacher, the cases of Rev. Nathanael Gookin of Cambridge, and of Rev. Jabez Fox of 
Woburn, may be adduced. On the acceptance of the Presidency of Harvard College by 
Rev. Urian Oakes, in 1675, the church of Cambridge, of which he continued to be the 
pastor, ** |r«ve a call to Mr. Gookin to he helpful m the ministry, in order to call him to 
office in time eonoenient."'' Mr. Gookin answered this call in the affirmative ; and ap- 
pears to have preached there constantly, as an assistant minister, till the death of 
Mr. Oakes, in 1681, when the church called Mr. Gookin to be their pastor, and he was 
ordained as such, Nov. 15, 1682. Mr. Fox was invited to Woburn, 1678, •s** a minister 
to helpe** their aged pastor. Rev. Mr. Carter, for one year, and £50 loas voted him by 
the town, a$ a compensation.^ When his year had nearly expired, the inhabitants at a 
town meeting, July 16,1679, "did unanimously agree and voate that they wold glue 
the Reuerant Mr. Jabiz ffi>xe a Cole to the ministry with an Intent bee may be called to 
office in time, if god make waye, and also agreed that for this yeare they will alow him 
miety pounds, one qurter of it in Siluer, his bows rent and his fierwood, and afterward 
Inlarge as god shall inable them.**' At a subsequent town meeting, Nov. 5, 1679, they 
voted him a call "to be their minister for his life time;" and on this consideration, to 
give him one half part of several pieces of land that had been reserved (or a ihurdi 
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0^er, aod the use of the other half of each, till they should need it for another officer.' 
With this call of Mr. Fox to the ministry for life by the town, there was doubtless con- 
oected a call to the pastoral office, by the church ; although in evidence of tbis, the 
Church Records cannot now be appealed to, having long been missing. Mr. Fox ap- 
pears to have been ordained shortly after, as colleague pastor with Rev. Mr. Carter. 

In view of the above facts, the following distinctions are suggested, as having obviously 
been familiar to our ancestors, though often confounded or lost sight of in modern times. 

1. The office of a miniaterot the Gospel according to Congregational principles, is 
distinct from that of a paator or teacher of a church. Pastors and teachers are all minis- 
ters; but all ministers are not church officers. 

2. The distinctive duty of ministers, whether assistant or otherwise, is to preach the 
Word. To pastors and teachers it belongs, not only to instruct their respective charges 
by preaching, but to preside over the churches which have called them to office, and of 
which they are supposed to be members; to administer the special ordinances of Christ 
In them, &c. 

8. Mere ministen may be settled over a people, and labor for years, and even their 
whole lives among them, without ordination ; as in places where no church as yet has 
been gathered; (See Medford, A.) but teaching officers of the church, whether jpas^ort 
or teachers, must be ordained. 

4. Ordination is a solemn consecration to office in the church, and not to the bare 
ministry of the Word. 

[^Francis's Hist, of Watertoum, pp. 51, 52. ^Emerson's Hist, of First Chh.pp. 134, 
144, 145, and notes. ^Belknap*s Hist, of JV. H. by Farmer, eh. 8. *Mden*8 Hist, of 
JUUg. iSde. Portsmouth, pp. 12, 13. ^Chh.JRec. pp. 64, 66. ^SetDaWs Journal ^Holmes*$ 
Hist, Cambridge, p. 54. ^Ibfrn lUeords, Vol, I pp. 93, 98» 101.] 

WATERTOWN, (K.) 
, 84. Mr, Angier*$ Jnstailation : Account of. 

The following is a brief account of the proceedings of the church, In reference to the 
installation of Rev. Mr. Angler, who had been previously ordained at Rehoboth. It wa^ 
furnished by Rev. Mr. Ripley of Waltham, who has in keeping the Records of Mr. An- 
gler's church at Watertown, from which it appears to have been principally transcribed; 
•nd there are some particulars in it well worthy of notice. 

** At a chh. meeting orderly appointed the 9ih of March, 1696-7, (after hearing 
Mr. Angier's acceptance of his call, &c.) the Rev. Mr. Eastabrooks of Concord was 
chosen by the vote of the chh. to give the pastoral charge, and to be the mouth and 
moderator of the chh. in the publick management of the whole affair of the perfecting 
his settlement in the office of pastor of the chh., and brothers Warren and Cook senior 
were apppointed by vote of the chh. to declare in publick, in the season of it. y*. the chh. 
had made choice of Mr. Eastabrooks to be the moderator. 

*• At a chh. meeting May 17, 1697, voted, 

** 2. that it is the mind of y* chh. to proceed to a full .settlement of Mr. Samuel An-^ 
gier as their pastor, (he having the charge over y? chh. according to the rules of y* 
Gospel,) vfithout reordinationby impositon of hands." 

** S. That the chh. will send some of their brethren to treat with ministers for their 
assistance in the settlement of Mr. A." 

** 4. And likewise the chh. agree, that if the help of ministers cannot be obtained in 
the s^ settlement, the church being thereby necessitated, they do agree to proceed in 
si*, settlement, with the concurrence and advice of Mr. Angler.*'* 

The above votes were carried into effect May 25, 1697. Mr. Angler prayed and 
preached. It was then made known that Mr. Eastabrooks was chosen moderator, who 
called for the proceedings of the church, &c., and Mr. Angier's answer ; then ** with 
much gravity and seriousness, did give a most solemn and sc/iptural charge," aod con- 
cluded with prayer. ** After which the 122 psalm was sung, & a blessing pronounced & 
so the assembly became dismissed.**^ 

The reasons which led the other ministers invited, beside Mr. Eastabrooks, to decline 
their assistance on this occasion, can now only be conjectured. ** Probably they either 
judged the proceedings of the middle part of the town," (Mr. Angler's Society) ** to be 
improper, or they were unwilling to have any concern in a transaction which had been 
preceded by so much dissension.'** The appointment by the church, of Rev. Mr. Eas- 
tabrooks to give the charge to Mr. Angler at his induction into office, is not a solitary 
Instance of such an exertion of church power on other similar occasions; and it goes to 
confirm the principle advanced under Charlestown, E., that originally the whole power 
of ordaining was vested in the churches of New England ; and that all the exercises oo 
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rach oceasfom were performed either by the ordaininf^ church, or if by the elden of 
other churches present, only at the request of that church. Vote 2d seeuM to imply* 
that the practice of installation was then but of recent date, and not as yet comrooa 
in the churches. See H. The resolve of vote 4th was warranted by the Cambridge 
Platform, and by the early usage of several of the original New England churches, 
p JReo, Mr. Mipley, WaUham,from Chh, lUe. *Franei8*$ Hist, p, 63.] 

WATERTOWN, (L.) 

86. Mr, Qibhi : Hu Sermona written in a remarkablt^fine and close hand, 

Mr. Gibbs, though a clergyman of distinguished excellence and moral worth, had 
some amusing yet harmless peculiarities, as they would now be accounted. Rev. Dr. 
Francis has mentioned one, handed down by tradition, respecting the place where he 
composed his sermons.^ Another respecting his manner of writing them, deserves a 
brief notice. Specimens of manuscript sermons written in his day and since, show it 
to have been once customary for ministers to compress their discourses into a very small 
compass. But in the faculty of doing this, Mr. Gibbs appears to have been preeminent. 
The author of this Article has a fragment of a sermon upon 2 Cor. v. 7, {For u>e walk 
htf faith, not by sight,) upon a blank page of which is the following memorandum 
by Rev. Mr. Marrett, formerly of Burlington. "Piece of a Serm. of y% late Rev. Mr. 
Gibbs of Watertown : he wrote all his Serm! after this manner.*' So near together are 
the lines of this manuscript, that in some places /ourtcen of them, and seventeen^ eighteen^ 
and even nineteen in others, are crowded into a space of one inch in breadth. The 
writing in these lines is of a corresponding fineness ; as must be inferred from the fact, 
that the following extract is all contained in less than four and a half lines of three inches 

each in length. ** Use for Examio. 5. Do we (make ?) Religion o'. principal Busi- 

Dess ? Are we thorough and constant in y* practice y^'- ? This is y« practice of those 
who walk by faith. The Life of faith implysy* (soul?) pformance of Duty, and a regard 
to y* Service of God and y? Salvation of o^ Souls in all y* (general ?) concernm^ of 
Life. They y\ walk by faith won*t content y^. wV* sleepy and drowsy Devotions; 
yZ pray & hear & conv*/ w\i* a sense of y? Divine presence" &.c. &c. The sentiments 
inculcated in the portion of this sermon yet remaining, so far as it can be read, are ex- 
cellent. But of what use the manuscript containing them could have been to its worthy 
author in the pulpit, is difficult (o conceive ; each page of it, at a small distance from the 
eye, appearing but little other than one uniform blur. l^Franeia*s Hist, p. 74.} 

C A M B R I D G E, (A.) 
86. Old arid JView Style ; Double Dating, fye. 

Governor Winthrop dates the gathering of the present First Church, Cambridge, from 
•*1686: mo. 12: 1:"> which answers to 1635-6, February 1, Old Style; or to 1636, 
February 11, New Style. A brief general account of these several methods of com- 
puting time may not be uninteresting in this place ; especially as inadvertence to their 
difference has been the occasion of much erroneous dating in nvDdern times. 

At the settlement of New England, the civil year of the English nation commenced 
on March 25th ; that is, on ** Lady Day," or day of the ** Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary,*' when, according to ecclesiastical tradition, the miraculous conception of our 
Lord, foretold Luke i. 81, 35, was supposed to have taken place.' Conformed to this 
arrangement of the beginning of the year, is the above date by Gov. Winthrop of the 
gathering of Cambridge First Church, and dates generally throughout his History.' A 
** Scripture Almanack" likewise, printed at London, 1647, and five other almanacs pub- 
lished in this country for the years 1646, 1647, 1648, 1649, 1650, by Rev. Samuel Dan- 
forth. President Oakes, &c. now in the hands of the author of this Article, do all exhibit 
March as the first month of the year, and January and February as the eleventh and twelfth. 
This established custom of our ancestors often serves to explain what may otherwise seem 
palpable blunders in ancient Records. The Records of First Church, Charlestown, for 
instance, alter signifying expressly on their title page, that that Church was gathered on 
«* 2d day of the 9th month (Nov. 2,) 1632," prefix the following caption to the List of 
Baptisms: ** The names of the Children that have been babtised in the Church in Charl- 
towne beginning at the ninth of January, A thousand six hundred and thirty /looo." In 
the modern way of reckoning time, there seems an evident inconsistency in the latter date, 
compared with the former. But this appearance is at once removed by adverting to the 
record of the first baptism, from the date of which the List commences. ** 1632 : 11 mo: 
day 9. John James, the son of Thomas James, and of Elizabeth, his wife, was babtised.** 
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Tbii reeord of the baptlmii of the pastor'a 8od» ibows plainly, that all the datcf above 
quoted from this venerable volume, are according to the ancient legal supputation of the 
year, which reckoned it to begin in March ; and reconciles the seeming discrepancy 
•hove referred to. For *M632: 11 mo: day 9,'* is but another way of expressing 
January 9, 1632, according to that supputatioo ; or, according to modern usage, Janu- 
ary 9, 1633. 

Moreover, in respect to lengthy the civil year then in use among the Engfish was 
regulated by the Julian Calendar, so called from that celebrated Roman, Julius Cesar* 
who was its author. Originally, the Roman year connisted of but ten months, and began 
with March ; as is evident from several of their ancient names, some of which are still 
retained among us ; asQuintilis, Seztilis, (answering to our July and August,) September, 
October, November, and December.' To these ten, Numa added two more, at their end. 
viz : January end February.' But these twelve months were lunar, consisting oi 
twenty-nine and a half days each, or 364 days in the whole ; and though it was intended 
to make up for the dIOerence between a lunar and a solar year by the intercalation every 
two years of an additional month of 22 and 23 days alternately, yet this intercalation was 
made irregularly, and great confusion in the times of the seasons, festivals, 3lc., as stated 
to their Calendar, ensued.' In view of these evils, the above-named celebrated states- 
man and scholar, as well as military commander, undertook and successfully accomplished 
their correction. He abolished the use of the lunar year ; and (with the aid of Sosigenes* 
an eminent astronomer of Alexandria,) computing the solar year to be 366 days and six 
boars, he ordained that 366 days should be reckoned a civil year for three years together ; 
and then in the fourth year, as an equivalent to the odd six hours in each year for four 
years successively, that a day should be added to February, making each fourth year to 
consist of 366 days. And this intercalation being made after the $ixth of the Kalends ef 
March (February 24th,) which was twice counted that year, it gave to the year the 
Dame of Busextile, that is, the year in which Sextus KdlendoB (or otherwise, Sextuf 
dies ante Kalendas) was reckoned twice,* * He decreed, moreover, that the Kalends of 
January, (January Ist,) on which day ** all the annual Magistrates of the Romans first 
entered on their offices, should be fixed to the Winter Solstice ; and shouU thencefortii 
be the beginning of the year.' 

The Julian year of 366 days and 6 hours was for many ages generally acknowledged 
and observed by all Christian nations ; and were the solar year exactly coincident with 
it as to length, there would never have been any further need of correcting it in tfade 
respect. But this is not the case. The Julian exceeds the solar year by a little more than 
11 minutes; and in consequence, had fallen behind it in 1682, about 10 days. For 
whereas at the Council of Nice, A. D. 826 the Vernal Equinox was upon or about the 
21st of March,^ it was wont in 1682 to return as early as the 10th or 1 1th of that month. 

From this cause, serious derangement having occurred in the times for the stated fastf 
and festivals of the Church, Pope Gregory XI 11. was led to make a second correction la 
the Roman Calendar. He dropped ten days from the computation of that year, (1682,) 
directing that October 6th should be accounted as October 16th.' And to prevent in 
future a recurrence of the error, he decreed that the intercalary day should be emitted 
three times in every 400 years; viz. in every centennary year, whose centennary num- 
ber could not be divided by 4 without a remainder; (as 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, &«,) but 
added in the others, as 1600, 2000, 2400.' 

This amended Calendar, known as the Gregorian computatkm, or New Style, wtf 
speedily adopted in all the Catholic countries A the continent of Europe; but in Eng- 
land and its American Colonies, the Julian reckoning, or Old Style, was retained in law* 
till the middle of the last century. Then New Style, for which the people had kmg 
manifested their preference in practice, was legally established by Act of Parliament 
which ordained, that it should commence and be observed throughout the British do- 
minions from January 1, 1762.* This Act, which was passed 1761, directed that from 
and after December 81, 1761, each year should be reckoned to begin with January 1, 
instead of March 26th, as heretofore ; that eleven days, to which the difierence of the 
two Styles had then accumulated, should be dropped from the Calendar of 1762, by 
calling the natural day that should next follow September 2 of that year, September 14; 
and that the same expedient should be adopted for preventing the recurrence of that 
difierence for the future, which had been provided by the decree of Gregory XIIL in 
1682 ; viz. by omitting the intercalary day three times in 400 years.' 

The Gregorian computation is probably as near an approach to the exact truth en 

* The raaioo of iti other name among oif Lwp Tbotj appeara from a Rohric io the Common Prayer 
Book of Queen Elisabeth. " When the joeri of onr Ijord, (i. e. when the nnmber of jemn from the 
Birth of Christ,) may be divided into four even parts, which ii every fourth year ; then the Sundof LtUm 
itmpith ; end that year, the f Mimi and Leetooa, whieh ssrva for tM SDd day of Febraary, afaall ha lead 
ogaiA the day foUowiog, euspt it ha Soodaj,'' dfco. itcA 
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this fiibjcct, 10 tny that could be nade, which wonid be equally convenient for nae ; 
althougli it is not abiolutely perfect. Its correctness, it wili be observed, proceeds on 
the supposition, tbat the omission of the intercalary day three times in 400 years is an 
exact equivalent to the amount, in that period, of the annual difference between a Julian 
and a solar year. And as this diflerence was estimated in Pope Gregory's day, the al- 
lowance made by him for it, was not far from such an equivalent. For it was then 
reckoned to be about eleven minutes ; and to amount to ** almost one day in 134 yearea.*** 
which varies but little from three days in 400 years. But more accurate observation hae 
since ascertained this difference to be 11 minutes, and 14^ seconds annually, which, 
within a triBe, is precisely a day in 128 years, or three days in 884 years.^ Hence 
there are 16 years in 400, in which the difference above mentioned is not provided for in 
the Gregorian Calendar ; which sixteen years, after eight successive revolutions of 400 
years from 1682, that is, A. D. 4782, will amount to 128 years, and will render necessary 
another correction of the Calendar, by droppiuff from it a day. But before that year ar* 
rive, the dissolution of the material world, foretold 2 Peter iii. 10 — 12 will probably 
have taken place ; and time, no longer measured by years or by centuries, will be 
swallowed up in a boundless eternity. 

In bringing dates from Old Style into New, it has been a rule not uncommon amon^ 
us to add eleven days indiicriroinately, whether the events referred to occurred in the 
17th century or 18th. But if this process were correct, the same event would be difier^ 
ently dated in countries which have adopted the New Style at different periods. For 
instance, the landing at Plymouth occurred on Monday, Dec. lltb, Old Style ;^ that is, 
Dec. 21, according to the Gregorian Calendar, or New Style at Rome; but in this 
country, agreeably to the above named rule, it has been usual to celebrate ita anniversary 
on Dec. 22. And were Russia to adopt the use of New Style in the course of tfaie 
present century or the next, this memorable occurrence would, on the principles of the 
same nile, be dated, according to the Gregorian Calendar at St. Petersburg, on Dec 28, 
or Dec. 24. 

Previously to the correction of the Calendar by Pope Gregory, the Julian or Calendar 
year, in consequence of Its excess in length, was continually falling behind the solar 

J ear, the true measure of time, at the rate of a day in 128 years. At the institution of 
lew Style in 1582, the difference had accumulated, since the Council of Nice in 825 to 
ten days. But then, by dropping ten days from the Calendar, and calling October the 
5th day, October 15th, the Calendar year was made again to correspond to the Solar; 
and by the means then taken for the purpose, this correspondence is in a very high 
degree still preserved in all those countries, which have adopted the use of the New 
Style. To convert therefore the dates of any particular eventa in Old Style, (as far 
back as the beginning of the 6th century, when the difference between the Julian and 
Solar year, appears to have amounted to a day,) into their correspondent dates in the 
New, the correct general rule seems now to be, to add the amount of difference there 
was between the Julian and the Solar year, at tke time tho$e events occurred. And this 
difference is found with sufficient, though not in all cases with perfect exactness, by the 
application of the Gregorian principles ; adding a day for every century after the fifth, 
for three centuries in succession ; and omitting the addition in those centuries, whose 
centennary year can be divided by 4 without a remainder ; as A. D. 800, 1200, 1600. 
For example, Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of the West, Dec. 25, A. D. 800; O. 
8.' ; or Dec. 29, N. S. the difference between the Calendar year and the Solar beln^ 
then but 4 days. The battle of Hastings, at which England was brought into suljection 
to William ita Norman invader, was fought Oct. 14, 1066. O. S.* or Oct. 20, 1066. N. S. 
Wlckliffe died Dec. 31, 1384, O. S. f or January 8, 1384-6, N. S. The dbcovery of 
America takes its date from the discovery of St. Salvador, one of the Bahamas, by 
Columbus. This appears to have been Oct. 12, 1492, O. S. ;* or Oct 21, 1492, N. S., 
the difference between the Calendar and the Solar year then amounting to 9 days. 

The year 1600 being a leap year, according to the New Computation as well as the 
Old, the difference between them continued through all the 17th century to be only tea 
days, the same as it was in 1582. But in 1700, the intercalary day was omitted in all 
countries that had received the New Style, but added in those which still retained the 
Old. Hence that year, as reckoned by the Calendar, was a day longer in the latter 
countries than in the former ; the difference between the two Styles was increased to 
eleven days ; and a century of solar years from any given day in O. S. in the 17th cen- 
tury prior to 1652, was completed a day before the same day of the corresponding month 
and year 0. S. in the 18th century arrived. For instance, Boston and Watertown were 
incorporated Sept. 7lh, 1630, O. S. ;* that is. Sept 17th, 1630, N. S., or according to the 
Calendar then used at Rome. And no cause existing of any considerable variation in 
New Style, September 17th still continues to be the date of that Act of Court, according 
to this mode of computing time. And it is still found by addine not cUvcfit but ten days 
lo the original date O. S., although before the adoption of New Style in England, in 
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1762, the diflerence between the tmo Styles had trisea to eleven days. For a century 
of years from Sept. 7, 1630, O. S., was completed for reasons above suggested, Sept. 6, 
1730, O. S., or Sept. 17, 1730, N. S., which last date is eleven days from the completion 
of the century, or ten days from Sept. 7th, O. S., the original date of incorporation in 
the century preceding. And accordingly, the second centennial anniversary of the 
founding both of Boston and of Watertown was celebrated on Sept. 17, 1830. And there 
was a mistake, it is humbly conceived, in celebrating the Second Centennial Anniversary 
of the foundation of First Church, Salem, gathered August 6, 1629, O. S., on Aug. 17, 
1629, N. 8. ;7 thereby making the second centennial anniversary of this solemnity on a 
ditferent day of the month, N. S. from the date of the transaction itself, according to 
the same computation at Rome, which was Aug. 16, 1629. 

At the commencement of the I8th century, the difference between the Old and New 
Styles, from causes already sufficiently explained, had become eleven days. At the 
adoption therefore of New Style by Great Britain and her Colonies in 1762, it became 
necessary to cast out eleven days from the Old Calendar ; calling September the 8rd 
day, September 14th. By these means, the Old or Julian Calendar used in England* 
was made to harmonize with the New or Gregorian, used at Rome; or rather was ren- 
dered in these respects one and the same. And now, in order to render the dales of 
events, which occurred In the interval between 1700 and 1762, according to Old Style* 
conformable to the New, or in other words, to bring them into New Style, there must 
obviously be added to them eleven days. The birth of Washington, for instance, oc- 
curred Feb. 11, 1732, O. S. At the commencement of New Style in England and its 
dependencies in 1762, February 11, was by Law carried forward in the Calendar to 
February 22. And therefore to express the date of the memorable occurrence above re- 
ferred to, according to this New Calendar, or to convert it from old Style to New, the 
addition of eleven days is plainly required. 

But In Russia, which still retains the Julian computation, twelve days must now be 
added to the dates of events which have taken place during the present century, ac* 
cording to her Calendar, in order to bring them into conformity with our own. For 
there, the causes of variation between the Calendar and time reckoned by the motion of 
the sun, which have been provided against by most other nations of Europe, do still 
operate without check or correction. The intercalary day has been twice added there* 
when it was omitted in all countries adopting the New Style ; viz. in 1700 and 1800. 
And hence twelve days (that is, two days in addition to the ten, to which the dif^ 
erenee of the Styles originally amounted) must now be added, in order to reduca 
dates of the present century in Old Style, into conformity to the New. And thirteen 
days will become necessary for this purpose, should Russia adhere to the Old Style, or 
Julian reckoning, till after the year 1900. 

At the introduction of New Style into this country, the custom of double dating was 
discontinued. A few words upon the origin and design of this custom, and the errors io 
which it has given rise, may not be without use. 

The custom evidently originated In the diflereoce of opinion and practice as to the 
time when the year was reckoned to begin. The first settlers of New England, ac* 
counting the year to commence with March 26th, appear generally to have conformed 
strictly to this principle in their practice : presenting only one year in the dates of oc- 
currences noticed by them ; viz. the old year only from January 1 to March 26 ; and 
thenceforward only the new. To this rule, for example. Gov. Wintlirop will be found 
to have ^nerally conformed in his History, at least in the First Volume. And among 
the Copies of his letters published in the appendix to that volume of his Work, by 
Hon. Mr. Savage, one to his son John (afterwards Governor of Coonecticut) was written 
at Cowes, Marek 22, 1629, just as he was about to sail for America ; and another, written 
only six days after, is dated *< aboard the Arbella, riding at the Cowes, March 28, 1630.'* 

Not long after however, it had become customary with some to add a double date of 
the year to all occurrences between March 1st and March 26th. The reason is ob- 
vious. As March was regarded as the first tnorUh, and March 26th as thecal day of 
the year, the time intervening between March 1st and March 26th was regarded, in a 
manner, as common both to the old year and the new ; and hence both years were ex- 
hibited in dating events occurring in that interval ; whereas in the dates of occurencea 
In January and February, the two last months of their year, only the old year was ex* 

Sressed ; and the new year only, in the dates of those between March 26th, and 
larch 31st. For instance, in the Manuscript Sketches of Sermons and Thursday Lec- 
tures l>etween 1666 and 1661, referred to under ** Charlestown, K., all sermons and 
lectures delivered in March previously to the 26th of that month, have uniformly, or 
with scarcely an exception, the date both of the old year and of the new prefixed to 
them ; whereas those delivered in January and February present only the old year in 
their date, and those after March 26th only the new. The following specimens of dates 
from these Manuscript Sketches are adduced for the purpose of illustratioD. 
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Berinon : John xi. 4 : Mr. Norton : *• Decembr. 80. 1S60." 

Lecture : Heb. Hi. 16 : Mr. Norton: *• Jan. 3. 1660." (Jan. 3. 1661. N. S.) 

Lecture: Heb. \v. 1 : Mr. Norton: ** Jan. 31. 1660.'* (Jan. 31, 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 11, 12, 13 : Mr. Norton : «« Feb. 3. 1660." (Feb. 3. 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 17, 18, 19 : Mr. Norton : " 24th of 12th. 1660." (Feb. 24, 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 20, 21, 22 : Mr. Norton : " 3 : 1st : 1660-61." (March 3, 1661.) 

Lecture: Heb. iv. 4. Mr. Norton: "7 of lit. 1660-61." (March 7. 1661.) 

Lecture: Heb. iv. 7, 8 : Mr. Norton : *• 21 of 1st 1660-«1." (March 21, 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. 2S— 31 : Mr. Norton : ** 23 (24) of 1st. 1660-61." (Mar. 24, 1661.) 

Lecture: Heb. iv. 9: Mr. Norton: "28 of 1st. 1661." (March 28, 1661.) 

Sermon : John xi. S2--36 : Mr. Norton : ** 31 of 1st. 1661." (March 31, 1661.) 

From the above specimens it appears not improbable, that the double date of the year 
was intended originally to be confined to occurrences happening between March 1st mod 
March 25th. But it was soon extended to others. Before the commencement of the 
last century, it had become customary with our fathers, from regard to the practice of those 
nations which had adopted the New Style, and began the year with January, lo use the 
double date in their notices of events occurring in Jannary and February, as well as 
those which took place in March before the 26th. And this practice was continued till 
the introduction of New Style among ourselves, which superseded the necessity for 
double dating in any montl>. 

But there was an observable want of uniformity in the practice of our ancestors, es- 
pecially those more remote, respecting the double dale, while the use of it was retained. 
And this circumstance, perhaps, as well as occasional inadvertence in their modem 
readers to the time when the year was formerly understood to commence, has given rise 
to numerous though slight chronological errors. Rev. Dr. Mather in his Magnalia, for 
instance, sometimes affixes the double date to events in January and February, but omits 
It in the case of those between March 1st and March 25lh. Thus he observes of Simon 
Bradstreet, Esq. and Rev. Mr. Norton under the life of the latter. " It was in Febni* 
ary 1661-2, that they began their voyage," &.c. ;*® and mentions the death of Rev. John 
Davenport, as having taken place March 15, 1670. ^^ But his common practice is, to 
date occurences in January and February, with the old year alone ; but such as hap- 

Sened in March, before the 25th of that month, with the old and new year both. '* On 
larch 24th 1678-9, expired that excellent man, Mr. Thomas Walley," 6lc.^^ And 
this his usual practice was entirely consonant with opinions and customs that were 
still current in his day. But it has oilen nevertheless been a source of perplexity, some- 
times of mistake to his readers; especially, as he himself did not invariably adhere to iL 
For example, he dates the death of Rev. Mr. Symmes of Charlestown from Feb. 4, 
1670 ; and that of Rev. Mr. Hobart of Hingham from January 20, 1678. Many, doubt- 
less have understood the years here given to be according to New Style. But the 
author meant to be understood according to Old Style, which made January and Feb- 
ruary to be the eleventh and twelfth months of the year. For we learn from the Hobart 
Manuscript Journals, begun by the above Rev. Peter Hobart, and continued by his son 
David, that the former death occurred Feb. 4, 1670-71 ; and the latter, January 20, 
1678-9.*^ Again he dates the ordination of Rev. Mr. Thacher to the pastoral care of 
Old South Church, Boston, from Feb. 16, 1669: and the death of Sir William Pbips 
from Feb. 18, 1694 ; and upon his authority, the former of these dates has been copied 
by Rev. Dr. Wisner in his History of. the Old South Church ;i* and the latter by Rev. 
Dr. Eliot in his Biography of Phips. And yet these dates, if understood as they appear 
to have been by both these gentlemen, according to New Style, are both erroneous : as 
is evident from Mather's own testimony. For just before mentioning the induction of 
Mr. Thacher into office, he had observed that the church which chose him for their pas- 
tor, was gathered in May, 1669 ; and in the verses subjoined to his memoir.of Sir William 
Phips, he states that he died in February 1694-5.^ Hence it is plain, that the dates 
first assigned by him for Mr. Thacher's ordination and Sir William's death were intended 
by him to be understood according to Old Style ; and that converted into New Style, 
they would both stand a year later; viz. Feb. 16, 1670, and Feb. 18, 1695. And this is 
still further confirmed by the evidence of other contemporary writers. '* 16. 12. 1669, 
(Feb. 16, 1669-70,) Mr Thomas Thacher was ordained Pastor to y« 8d Church ib Bos. 
ton; and Mr Rain^ford Ruling Elder." ^^ <• May 5, 1695, News comes to Town of y« 
death of Sir Wm. Phips Feb. 18lh. at w^ people are generally sad.^ 

P Wlnthrop's Hist Vol. I. * Preface to W%nthrop*9 Hiat. by Savage, Vol I. »PfV 
deaux'e Connection, 4re.i Vol, IV. pp. 693 — 698, and note. * Wheatly on the Cbm. 
Prayer, p. 257. ^MasM. Prov. Laws, Ch. 243. 'Prince*$ JV. E. Chron. Jntrod. 
1582. 7 Upham'i Sec. Cent. Lecture, Jlpp. pp. 64, 65. ^Daf^orth*$ Aim. 1646. 
* Princess JV. E. Chron. ^^ Mather's Magn. B. HI. ^^Extr. fr. Hob. Man. by 
W. Gibbs, Esq. " Wisner*s Hist p. 11. ^Mather's Magn. B. U. ^Mem. •» Bee. 
of First Chh. Rozbwry, ^^ SewaWs Joum.} 
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CAMBRIDGE, (B.) 

87. MinUier8f<nmerly preacJud their (non Ordinatian Sermon$. 

In the account of the ordination of Rev. Mr. Brattle at Cambridge in 1696. copied 
tinder Charlestown £., it b mentioned that he and President Mather both preached od 
the occasion. ** Twas first ordered y* Mr. Brattle should not preach ; but many being 
troubled at it, 'twaa afterwards altered."* In this notice there is manifest reference to 
an ancient general practice, from which many in the church of Cambridge were reluc- 
tant that there should now be any deviation. Whether there was uniformly preaching, tm 
well as prayer and fasting, in the first ordinations of New England, seems to be uncer* 
tain. No mention is made by Winthrop of a sermon, in his accounts of the ordinations 
of Messrs. Wilson and Cotton at Boston in 1632 and 1633. But when Messrs. Francis 
Higginson and Skelton were ordained at Salem, 1629, they are both said expressly to 
have first preached.' Mr. Carter, also, of Woburn, preached at his own ordination in 
1642;' and Mr. J. Higginson, oC Salem, at his, in 1660.^ And before the close of that 
century, it appears to have been the prevailing, though not invariable cnstom, to intro- 
duce tne services of ordination with a discourse, preached by the candidate himself. 
Probably his trial was not thought completed, till he had given the whole assembly 
present a specimen of his aptness to teach ; and this perhaps was one reason of that an- 
cient constant practice at ordinations (in many places not yet obsolete) of inquiring of 
the whole congregation if there were any objections, and of the renewal by tlie church 
of their vote of invitation to the candidate after the sermon, and before proceeding to 
ordain him.* 

In the Journals of Judge Sewall, and of his son Rev. Dr. SewaH of Boston, fifty no- 
tices of ordinations and installations between 1684 and 1741, have been observed, beside 
that of Mr. Brattle's ordination above cited. At one of these ordinations, viz. of Rev. E. 
Pemberton, over the Old South Church, Boston, 1700, it appears that he and the senior 
pastor. Rev. Mr. Willard, both preached. At twenty-four others, the sermon was by 
the candidate himself; and at only eight is it said to have been delivered by a different 
person; and of these eight, one was of three missionaries to the Indians in 1733. Be- 
tween 1684 and 1739, nineteen ministers were folemnly inducted into office, as pastors 
of the Congregational churches in Boston, beside Rev. Dr. Colmao, of Brattle street 
Church, who was ordained in London ; and of these nineteen, fourteen preached on the 
occasion themselves, and three, viz. Rev. Messrs. C. Mather, W. Cooper, and W. Wal- 
dron, procured other ministers to do it. With regard to the remaining two, Rev. Messrs. 
Wadsworth and Bridge, of First Church, it does not appear whether there was any ser- 
mon at their induction into office ; or, if there were, by whom it was delivered.^ At 
Mr. Cooper's ordination, 17 J 6, Dr. Colman, the senior pastor, preached the sermon from 
2 Tim. ii. 1, which was published." In the preface he observes, ** It has been usual 
for the person who is to be ordained, himself to preach. This practice has, of late 
years, been much complained of by our young ministers, as a great impropriety imposed 
on them. In which opinion I concur, and was therefore willing to relieve Mr. Cooper, and 
to assign him a more proper part and service, which he also rhose. This, also, is new with 
us. But we had the satisfaction to see it highly approved," &c. ** This more proper part 
and service, which was intro<luced l>etweeo the sermon and the consecrating prayer, and 
afterwards published with the former, was a detailed exposition by the candidate of his 
views of the Christian system and the pastoral office, in answers to four questions, pro- 
pounded to him by Dr. Colman."* But though the part here spoken of, as performed by 
Mr. Cooper in preference to preaching the sermon, was then ** highly approved," yet the 
example does not appear to have been followed but once, in any subsequent ordination 
or installation of a Boston minister within the above limited period. All his brethren, 
who were settled in Boston after him, previously to 1739, twelve in number, preached 
themselves on the occasion, except Rev. Mr. Waldron. Previous to Mr. Cooper's set- 
tlement over Brattle street church in 1716, the question, Who should be the preacher ? 
had been discussed in the Old South Church just before an ordination there ; but was 
finally decided, it seems, in favor of the prevailing custom. At a meeting of certain 
brethren of that church, Aug. 13, 1713, to confer respecting the ordination of Mr. Joseph 
Sewall, '* in order to have the Church's Aprobation ;" after propounding that Mr. Pem- 
berton should give the charge, 'Twas debated," saith the father of the candidate in his 



• It is very potfihle, howev«r, thai the ** aneient oonttant practice** above alluded to, waa derived frooi 
theeaslom of the Chareh of England, which confined the timet for ordination to the Quarlerljr Faatt of 
the Bmber Weefca, for tbii reavon among olhert, " That the People, knowing the tiinea, mav, if tliej 

Eleaae, be preaeot,eltber to ojifrpoe tA« ekoiet made bv the Bishop, or to object apinat ihoae wliom they 
now to be sawortby : wbieb primitive privitef* n atill reserved to the People la ibis wall eonstitatsi 
Ciiorah.'*— fftcsilf fiiaeC^BMMiiiVsyWjCf. r.,6ss(.8,p.2l3. 
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Journal, <* whether Joseph should preach, or rame other. Some thought it wm better 
for some other to tell Joseph and the people y^ Duty : Others s^ His Duty would be told 
him by the Charge. Finally, 'twas left to the Ch. Meeting/' &c. &c. at which it was 
determined, it appears by the event, that the candidate should preach himself. 

[^SewalVa Joum, * Princes JV". E. Chron. PL II. sect. I. * Johnson** W. W, 
Prov. B. IL ch. 22. *MSS. of W. Gibbs Esq. ^Etnerson** Hut. of First Chh, 
pp. 145, 164. ^Palfrey*» Hist. Serm. Aotes, p. 40.] 

CONCORD. (A.) 

88. OrdinaHon in England^ brfore Election ; how regarded by early ministers in 

Aew England. 

Got. Winthrop, in his notice of Mr. Bolkeley's ordination, of Concord, remarks, 
" Upon a question moved by one sent from the church of Salem, it was resolved by the 
ministers there present, that such as had been ministers In England were lawful minis- 
ters by the call of the people there, notwithstanding their acceptance of the call of the 
bishopa^ &c. (for which they humbled themselves, acknowledging it their sin, &c.) : but 
being come hither, they accounted themselves no ministers, until they were called to ono- 
ther church ; and that, upon election, they were ministers before they Were solemnly or- 
dained."^ These resolutions seem to yield abtmdant confirmation to the statements made 
under Charlestown, G. and Watertowo, C, respecting our ancestors' views of ordination 
in general, of their own ordinations in England, and of reordlnation upon election in this 
country. 

Upon the sentence enclosed in a parenthesis in the above quotation, Hon. Mr. Savage 
observes in a note, *' Ordination by a bishop in England must have been thought valid, 
for by that rite it was, that all the other ministers asserted their claims to office, as we 
may see at the election in August, 1630, of Wilson to the First Church of Boston. The 
people also equally respected it. But how it should be a stn, yet a f>alid entrance or 
admission to the ChrtBtian ministry, can be explained only by such timid casuists as 
humbled themselves for their act in submitting to it."' The censure for inconsistency 
here implied, originates in a misapprehension, it Is humbly conceived, of what the sia 
was, with which these ministers charged themselves. This appears to be, not their re« 
ceiving ordination from the hand of a bishop, but * their application to him for it before 
election,' *' their acceptance of the call of the bishops j* (as they termed the invitations 
or notices formally or implicitly given by the bishops to all candidates for the ministry, 
to come to them for holy orders at the seasons appointed by the Church for that end) 
without any previous call from a people to whom they might minister. The Puritan* 
of that day did not question the right of Bishops to oi^ain ; nor did they ever tmpuga 
the validity of Episcopal ordination, as distinguished from ordination by the hands of the 
Presbytery or elders. But then they did not, like their confortnist brethren, regard or* 
dination as that which gives right to exercise the pastoral office in the church ; or as con- 
veying to the clergy an indelible character. Eiectiany and not ordirMtion, they consi- 
dered as the grand indispensable requisite to a valid ministry: and that where that 
was wanting, though a person might be called by the bishop, and solemnly set apart 
by him to the ministry, and legally invested with all its external powers and civil privi- 
leges, vet he was not called of God. Hence they were opposed to all ordinations at 
large;' and thought all applications for ordination without a previous call by some people 
to the ministry, to be wrong. Saith "judicious Hooker," '* The pretended disorder of 
the Church of England is, that Bishops ordain them to whose Election the People give 
no voices, and so the Bishops make them alone, that is to say, they give Ordination 
without Popular Election going before, which ancient Bishops neither did nor might do," 
&c. &c.' And again, "Now because the Ministry is an Office of dignity and Honour; 
some are doubtful whether any man may seek for it without Offence ; or, to speak more 
properly, doubtful they are not, but rather bold to accuse our Discipline in this respect, 
as not only permitting, but requiring also, ambitious suits, or other oblique ways or means 
whereby to obtain it. Against this they plead, that our Saviour did stay till his Father 
sent him, and the Apostles till he them; that the ancient Bishops in the Church of Christ 
were examples and patterns of the same modesty. Whereupon in the end they infer, 
* Let us therefore at the length amend that custom of repairing from all parts unto the 
Bishop at the day of Ordination, and of seeking to obtain Orders ; Let the custom of 
bringing commendatory Letters be removed ; let men keep themselves at home, ex- 
pecting there the toyce of God, and the authority of such as may call them to undei^ 
take charge.' Thus severely they censure and control ambition, if it l>e ambition which 
they take upon them to reprehend. For of that there is cause to doubt The appoint- 
ment of times for solemn Ordination is but the pubUek demand of the Church in the 
name of the Lord himself. Whom shall I send, who shall go for us 7 The confluence 
of men whose inclinations ire bent that way, ii but the answer thereunto^ whereby the 
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Uboura of sundry being offered, the Church hath freedom to take whom her Aeenti in 
euchcase think meet and reouisite," &c.^ With regard to the caae in queation, the min- 
isters referred to by Gov. winthrop (as well as most of the early ministers of this coun- 
try, it is probable) had been ordained in England b^ore election. Aereeably to the 
laws and custom of their native land, they had soon, apparently, after admission to their 
Master's Degree at the University, and before they were fully established in their own 
minds upon tne questions then agitated between the Puritans and Conformists, repaired 
to the Bishops, at their call in the name of the Church whose agpents they were, at the 
appointed seasons of the Ember Weeks, or Quarterly Fasts, and received ordmoHoni 
before election by any people to whom they should minister. But further study and 
observation led them to view this matter in a different light from what they did at first 
Especially, on the occasion above cited, they reflected upon themselves as having com- 
mitted sin in accepting the eaU of the IHshops, and applying for ordination l)efore elec- 
tion. Still, In perfect consistency with their self-reproach for this their supposed sin, they 
viewed their ministry in England to be valid while they continued there, because it bad 
been sanctioned, subsequently to their ordination, by the call of their people thereto, or 
bid received their cordial approbation. 

By way of illustration, it this be necessary, appeal may be made to the case of 
Mr. Phillips, already referred to under Watertown, C; and especially to that of 
Mr. Shepard, who was in all probability one of the authors of the resolutions mentioned 
by Winthrop; the ordination of Mr. Bulkeley for Concord having been solemnized at 
Cambridge, where Mr. Shepard was settled. From the Autobiography of this gentleman 
we learn, rtiat when he was about to take his Master's Degree at the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, and was deliberating what he should then do, he became acquainted 
with a company of Puritan ministers in the county of Essex, of whom Mr. Hooker and 
Mr. Weld, afterwards of Hartford, Ct., and Roxbury, Ms., were two. By them he was 
recommended to undertake a Lectureship, which Dr. Wilson, one of their number, then 
contemplated to set up at Coggeshall in that county ; but which, upon the express de- 
sire of the people of Earls Coine In the same county, it was afterwards determined to 
establish there for three years. ** So being resolved to goe unto Earls Colne in Essex, 
after my commencing Mr. of Arts, & my emful takine of orders about a fortnight after 
of the Bishop of Peterborow, viz. B. (Bishop) Dove ; f came to the town & boarded in 
Mr. Cosin's his house, an aged but godly and cheerful Xtian & schoolmaster in the town, 
by whose society I was much refreshed, there being not one man else In all the town 
that had any godliness but him, that 1 could understand ; so having preached upon tibe 
Sabbath day out of 2 Cor. v. 19, all the toum gave me a call, tf set to their hands in 
uniHnz, & so I saw God would have me to be there, but how to be there & continue 
tiiere f could not tell ; yet I sinfully got a license to officiate the cure, of the Bishop of 
London's register before my name was known ; by virtue of that I had much helpe, but 
when I had been here awhile & the Lord had blessed my labours to divers in & out of 

the town Satan began to rage, and the Commissaries, registers, & others to pursue 

me & to threaten me, as thinking I was a J^Tonconformahle man; (when for the most 
part of that time I was not resolved either way, hut was darke in those things)** &c. 
fcc* [1 WvfUhrop*s Hist by Savage, Vol. I. p. 217 and note. ' See Charlestown, Z. 
* Hooker* s Ecel. Pol B. VJI. sect, 14. * Hooker's Eed. Pol. B. V. Sect. 77. ^She- 
pard's JSutobiog. pp, 28—32.] 

CONCORD, (B.) 

89. Mr. Jones: did not abdicate. 

Mr. Jones seems to have quitted Concord for Fairfield, Ct. solely, or principally, on 
the ground of inadequate support ; ' and there appears no evidence to show that his 
removal was sudden and unadvised, or without a perfectly good understanding between 
him and those whom be left behind. But an accidental inadvertence to the distinction 
between ruHng and teacJUng elders, has led the accomplished and respected historian of 
Concord, to represent Mr. Jones, as having abdicated nis pastoral charge in that town, 
erroneously applying to him, the pastor, or one of the teaching elders of that church, 
what the author of the Magnalia evidently meant' of its ruling elder. *' The advice oi 
this council was followed a short time ; but about October, 1641, a separation took place, 
and Mr. Jones removed to Fairfield, Connecticut. Mather gives the following account 
of this affair in his own peculiar style. Upon Mr. Bulkeley * pressing a piece of charity, 
disagreeable to the will of the ruling elder, there was occasioned an unhappy discord in 
the church of Concord ; which was at last healed by their calling in the help of a coun- 
cil, and the ruling elder's' [Mr. Jones] < abdication,' ," &c.' The name or Mr. Jones, 
owing to the misconception above referred to, Is here erroneously supplied. P Wui- 
ihrop*s Hist, by Savage, Vol H. p. 78. Johnson's W. W. Prov. B. I. ch. 35. *Maither*s 
Magn. B, HI. Memr. ofBulkeliy. * Shattuck's ^st. of Concord, p. 158.] 

▼OL. XIT. 34 
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SUDBURY, (A.) 

40. Mr, Loring : Obituary fATotiee of. 

The following obituary notice of this venerable minister is from the Boston Weekly 
News- Letter of March 19, 1772. It was written probably either by Rey. Mr. Bridge, 
minister of the East Parish, Sudbury, (now Wayland,) or by Dr. Ebenezer Robie, » 
pious and highly respectable physician and magistrate of that parish, and a brother of 
Mr. Thomas Robie, some time a Tutor and Fellow of Harvard College. 



«c 



Sudbury, March 18, 1772. 

" This day were interred with decent Solemnity and deep Lamentation, the Remains 
of the Rev. Mr. ISRAEL LORING, Pastor of the West Church in this Town. 

** He was descended from pious Parents. His Father was Mr. John Loring, who came 
from England with his Father and Mother, (they being of Azminster in the County of 
Devon,) Dec. 22, 1684. Our Mr. Loring was bom at Hull, April 6, 1682. Was gradu- 
ated at Harvard College, 1701 ; began to preach Aug. 1, 1708. He first preached aC 
Sudbury, July 29, 1706 ; and was oraained over the whole Town, Nov. 20, 1706. But 
in the year 1728, July 25, the Church having been previously, by Vote, divided into two 
churches, he removed to the West Side of the River; the late Rev. Mr. William Cooke 
being very unanimously chosen, and March 20th ordained. Pastor of the East. Here has 
this excellent and venerable Man of truly primitive Piety and Manners burnt and dione 
thro' a long Series of Years, in indefatigable Diligence and distinguished Faithfulness and 
Usefulness. Having early experienced the Work of divine Grace, he walked closely 
with God : and led an holy, prayerful, heavenly Life. He was very much attached to 
the Doctrines of the Gospel in their Purity, and stedfastly maintained them : Opposing 
Errors of all Kinds — ^nor less zealous was he against all Ungodliness and Unrighteous- 
ness, and mourned for the great and prevailing Degeneracy, too observable, alas ! every 
where through the Land. 

" As he earnestly desired and prayed that he might be Serviceable as long as he should 
live, so it pleased God to vouchsafe him his Request ; for he continued his ministerial 
Labors until the last short Sickness of which he died. He preached all Day on March 
first, and prayed at the Town-Meeting the next Day ; the Night following was taken 
ill, and on the Ninth expired, having reached within a few Weeks to Ninety Years. 
There is not perhaps a Clergyman in Uie British Dominions, whose public Services have 
been continued to a greater Length of Time. The Children he has left are two S6ne 
and four Daughters. 

" Alme Deus, tales prsefice ubique Gregi !" 

WO BURN, (A.) 

41. Gathering of the Church and Ordination of Mr, Carter; JVotiees of 

The following notices of these transactions are from the Town Records, kept by Capt 
Edward Johnson. Mr. Knowlesof Watertown, who was present at the former, was gone 
to Virginia at the latter. Though several ministers were assisting at the ordination, vet 
hands were imposed by two of the members of the church,* of wDom one was probably 
Capt. Johnson himself. 

** 1642. The 14. of 6 mo. A Church gathered at wobnm* In presents of Mr Increse 
Nowell Magistrate Mr willson Mr Sims Mr Allen Mr dunster Mr Knowlls Mr Carter 
and diuers other godly and faithfull Ministers of Christ who held out the wrieht hand of 
fellowship in the name of other Churches to the persons gathered Namly John Mous- 
sail Edward Johnson Edward Conuars william lemet (Learned) Ezekili Riehison 
samuweli Riehison and Thomas Riehison.'* 

" 1642 the 22 of 9 mo. Mr Thomas Carter ordained Pastor of the Church of Christ 
at Woburne in presents of the fore named persons Mr Knowls Ecsepted who held out 
the Wright hand of fellowship to him." 

[^Johnson's W. W. Prov, B. II ch. 22.] 

WO BURN, (B.) 

42. Mr. Jack$on*$ Ordination, Expense of: Entertainments at Ordinations. 

The following are Bills of the Town's Expenses at the ordination of Rev. Mr. Jackson 
In 1729, copied from the Town Records, Vol. VI. p. 42, 43. 
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« 



tie men 



To Mr. Jonathan Poole, Esq. for mibsiiting the MnUterf and MeMengera and Geib- 
len in the time of Mr. Jackson's Ordination. 



*< To 433 Dinners at 2 : 6 a Dinner 

*' To Suppers and BreakfasU, 178 . 

'* To keeping 32 horses 4 days 

<* To Six Barrils & i of Cyder 

« To 26 Gallons of wine 

" To 2 Gallons of Brandy and 4 Gallons Rhum 

<* To Loaf Sugar, Lime Juce, and pipes 



£54. 


2.6. 


08. 


18.0. 


03. 


0.0. 


4. 


11. 0. 


9. 10. 0. 


1. 


16.0. 


1. 


12.0. 



"£83. 9.6." 



** To Mr. Noah Richardson for Keeping the Ministers and Messengers 
Horses in the time of Mr. Jackson's ordination . . £2. 0. 0.'* 

Ordinations were solemnized in the Apostles* days with prayer and fasting; as we 
fearn from Acts xiii. 8 ; ziv. 23. And to this primitive example, the church, generally, 
had respect in after ages ; appointing ordinations to be held on certain fixed days, that 
were to be ebserved as days of fasting and prayer. In the Church of England, for 
instsnce, the <|uarterly fasts of the Ember Weeks have been observed from time imme- 
morial, as the regular seasons for ordination and the previous necessary preparations ; 
«nd the 81st Canon of that Church directs, ** That no Deacons and Ministers be made 
end ordained, but only upon the Sundays immediately following jejunia quatuor tern' 
|ionim, commonly called Ember Weeks."* When the first Independent or Congre^ 
4ional church in Eneland was established in 1616, the ordination of its first pastor, Mr. 
Henry Jacob, and of its deacons, was solemnized with **fa$Hng and prayer and impo- 
-tition of hands." ' And when Episcopacy was abolished in England during the Civil 
War, <* a new directory for the ordination of ministers," &c. was drawn up by the 
Westminster Assembly, and passed into an ordinance by Parliament, Nov. 8, 1645 ; one 
of the articles of which was, that ** Upon the day of ordination a solemn fatt shall be 
kept by the congregation," &c. &c.' 

The first settlers of New England united fasting with prayer at the ordination of their 
ministers ; as at the seversi ordinations of Mr. Wilson as teacher at Charlestown, 1630, 
and as pastor at Boston, 1682 ; at the ordination of Mr. Cotton at Boston, 1633; of Messrs. 
Hooker and Stone at Cambridge, 1633; of Mr. Symmes at Charlestown, 1634; of 
Messrs. Bulkeley and Jones of Concord, 1687 ;^ and of Mr. John Higgtnson at Salem, 
1660.* And this continued apparently to be the general usage of the country, till the 
close of the 17th century. For Rev. C. Mather, in speaking of the installations among us 
of several eminent ejected ministers from England who scrupled at re-ordination, {alluding, 
probably, to Rev. Messrs. Bailey of Watertown, and Morton of Charlestown, both settled 
in 1686,) observes, *' our destituted churches have gladly elected them, and embraced 
them, and eolemnizing the transaction with fasting and prayer, have enjoyed them to 
all evangelical intents and purposes, without their being re-ordained at all."* 

But about the beginning of the 18th century, a change in this particular had become 
observaMe in Massachusetts. From an early date after the commencement of the Colo* 
ny, magistrates in their official capacity, and neighboring churches, by their pastors and 
delegates, had been wont, by authority or countenance of the Law, as well as by express 
invitation, to attend ordinations ; and care doubtless had ever been taken for their hos- 
pitable refreshment, when the public services, which were always sufficiently long, were 
over, and the fast of the occasion was considered to be at an end. But die provision 
then made, however, for this purpose, appears to have been prepared at the expense of 
private individuals at their own nouses, served up at a late hour in the afternoon, of a 
frugal descriptwn, and partaken of in a manner that was quite consistent with the solem- 
nities of fasting and prayer in the former part of the day. But at the period just named, 
it had become customary for ordinations to foe attended not only by the elders and mes- 
eengers of churches expressly invited, and in many instances by the ministers of other 
churches, as formerly ; but also by numerous private gentlemen, and a great concourse 
of people from ail the adjacent towns. "Wednesday Febr. 11. (1712 — 13.) Mr. Aaron 

Porter is ordain'd pastor of y« Ch. at Meadford. Were many more people there than 

the meetinghouse tvould hold.*' ' And now the throng of company, and the business of 
providing as hospitality required, for the entertainment of so many friends and straneers 
at snch solemnities, were found to interfere with the retirement and freedom from worldly 
cares indispensable to seasons of fasting and humiliation. Hence the original practice 
in this respect at ordinations was gradually laid aside. Towns, parishes and churches 
began to raise and appropriate money for ordination entertainments ; and the customary 
frugal repast on days or ordination in ancient times now gave way to the sumptuous 
feast In Woburo, for instance, there had been three ministers settled in succession be- 
fore 1729. And yet there appears on its Records no charge against the town for ex- 
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penaei Incurred at the ordination of either. Bot at the settlement of Mr. Jackaon in 
1729, the town spent £85 and upwards for public entertainments on the occasion, as 
noted above ; and Woburn Precinct, now Burlington, before the ordination of its first 
minister in 17S5, voted " to raise the sum of thirty-five pounds to be assessed upon the 
Inhabitants and Estates lying within said Precinct to defray the charge of Mr. Clap's 
ordination.*'^ Ipswich is a very ancient town, and one that has been well supplied with 
ministers Irom the beginning. But the earliest charge for expenses of ordination in its 
First Church, exhibited by its reverend historian, was in 1692. ** Ordination Expenses. 
These, in 1692, were £24. and in 1727, £55 10s. 6d."* In the eight notices of ordi- 
nations before 1701, found in the Manuscripts of Judge Sewall,in which he speaks as bar* 
ing been present, he mentions dining but in two ; and this in terms, which are far from 
designating those occasions as seasons of festivity. But his notices of ordinations subse- 
quent to 1701 repeatedly show, that the custom of making splendid entertainments at 
Buch times had been then introduced. Portions of his two notices before 1701, above 
referred to, and of others subsequent to that year, sufiicient to illustrate the alleged 
change, are subjoined. ** 1686 Friday Nov. 5. Mr. Morton is ordain*d y* pastor of y^ Cnh. 

at Charlestown. Idin*d a^. 8 or 4 o*tlock at Mr. Russers.*' ?* « Wednesday, Oct. 17, 

1688, ride in the Hackney Coach with Gov'. Bradstreet, hb Lady, Mrs. Willaid, 
Mrs. Mary Bradstreet, Josiah Willard to Roxbury to y* Ordination of Mr. Nehemiah 

Walter. Din'd at Mr. Dudley's. Mr, Bradstreet and Mr, JBHot sat at y* uper 

end of y. Table. After Diner tung Zeeh*» Soru; from 76th v. to y! End, and y« Song 
qf Simeon*' hcJ *< 1718 Sept 16. Ordination of Mr. Joseph Sewall. Was a very great 
AHombly : were Elders and Messengers from 9 Chs.——— Twelve Ministers sat at the 

Table by the Pulpit. Hie Chief Entertcmnent was at Mr, Pemberton^e ; but 

tooff considerable elsewhere. Two Tables at our House, whereat were Mr. Gerrish of 
Wenham, Mr. Green, Mr Gnwes, Mr. Holyoke, Mr. Robie, fcc. &c." ? <• 1714 Mid- 
Week Octob. 20. New North Church Gathered," and Mr. John Webb ordained. 

** Gov<[ was there, Mr. Speaker & many of the Court. Only the Four Churches in 

Town sent to. Were Entertained at Mr. Seers's,'* &c. &c.7 1717 Midweek 9! 

90. Ordination of Mr. Thomas Foxcroft, pastor of the Old Ch. Exercise lasted 

about four Hours. In y« Fore Seat were the Goveroour, Lt. Gov'. Col. Taylor, Sewall, 
Joseph Lynde, Mr. President Leverett. I hope we have a Token for Good that G. will 
still dwell amonx us. Laus Deo! Entertained at Mr. Wadsworth's" 8lc. '<1718 
Octob<[ 1.^ — Ordination of Mr. Thomas Prince. '-^^Entertainment was at Mr. Sew* 
all's, w«h was very plentifuU 1^ splendid*' &c. kc.^ ** 1718 Wednesday Octob! 29. 
Mr. Thomas Walter was Ordain'd.— -*— ^n^erfmnmenf was at Mr. Walter's and Major 
Bowie's. Supd with the Gov! Dudley, His Excellency Gov! Shute" &c. &c.7 

The discrepancy, however, between this manner of celebrating ordinations, and that 
which was usual in the Apostles' times, and in the early days of New England, was too 
obvious not to be noticed, at first with regret, by many. And in view of it, an eflbrt was 
made (apparently about the middle of the last century) by the Convention of Ministers in 
Massachusetts, to procure a return to the primitive practice. And this eflbrt was second- 
ed by one church, at least, if not by more ; as appears by the extract subjoined. But it 
was not generally sustained ; the custonk of feasting at ordinations became inveterate ; and 
such an occasion at the present day, solemnized with fasting and prayer, would be a 
novelty indeed. ** We hear from the North Parish in Maiden, that the 1 9th of this 
present Instant (September 1770) is appointed for the Ordination of Mr. Peter Tbacher 
to the Pastoral Care of the Church in that Place : In Compliance with Scripture Ex- 
ample, a Vote of the Convention of Ministers some Years ago^ and the Desire of their 
late Rev'd Pastor Mr Emerson, they have voted to observe it as a Day qf FasHng and 
Prayer. The Exereise, it is expected, will be in the Afternoon."i^ 

{} fVheatly on the Common Prayer^ Ch. IV. Sect. U. p. 184. 'JVeoTs Hist, Pur. 
Vol. 11, Ch, II p. 126. 'JVeaTs Hist, Pur, Vol. lU. Ch, VI pp. 281, 282. * Wtn^ 
throp*s Hist, by Savage, Vol. L pp. 81, 96, 114, 116, 153, 217. ^Extracts fir. Ch. 
Records in MSS, of WiUiam Gibbs, Esq, ^Mather's Magnolia, Vol. IL B. V. 

C. 209. ^SewalFs Joum. * Precinct Records. ^FeWs Hist, of 4>Jt9ieA, p. 242. 
Boston Weekly J^Tews Letter, Sept. 6, 1770.] 

* Thii of Mr. Morton wat ondoabtedlv one of tlioae instBllationt to which the aotbor of the Mafaalia 
isfiiri ID the passage quoted above, as soieinniaed ** with /utmir and prsyfr." 

[To be conclnded.] 
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COUNSELS TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 

The followiDg short extract from a recently published work of Dr. Leifchlld, an 
EogUsh writer, contaios many pithy and excellent remarks ; few, if any, of which are less 
applicable in this country than in Great Britain, to the class for whose benefit they wera 
intended. 

PIETT. 

As to your piety ; it must be manifestly real and genuine. The fire that burns 
on the altar of your heart must be of no questionable origin ; but by its fervency 
and constancy, attest its heavenly descent* Without piety, a man would stand 
excluded from the ministry by a moral unfitness. His acceptance of it in such 
a case, would be an impious intrusion, which no human authority could ade- 
quately sanction or make valid. ** If the blind lead the blind, they shall both faJl 
into the ditch ;" the one for his presumption, in attempting to lead without the 
qualification — ^the other for his negligence, in choosing such an one for his 
leader. An unconverted minister has much more ground to conclude that he 
will in no single instance be employed to effect any spiritual benefit, than other- 
wise. He will emphatically '* labor in vain, and spend his strength for nought;" 
be will have no share in the honor or the joy. But, even if he does succeed in 
some rare instances, what will such success be, but an aggravation of his misery 
at the last day ? ** What hadst thou to do, to declare m^ judgments, and to take 
my covenant into thy mouth?" will be the confoundmg interrogative of the 
Judge. And then, whilst sinking amidst the shrieks and execrations of those 
who have perished by their dependence on his unhallowed ministry, how bitterly 
will he be reproached for his inconsistency by the few who have been strangely 
converted by it, and whose bappy condition will present a most mortifying 
contrast to his own ! 

Be carefully on your guard against the benumbing effect to your own piety, 
of the constancy and sameness of your official exercises, whatever is of 
regular and frequent recurrence, is apt to produce a listlessness in its perform- 
ance. The mind, by familiarity and the force of habit, enters upon its engage- 
ments without taking any particular interest in them, or seeking to associate 
with them the proper emotions. A professional sort of piety, indeed, is cultiva- 
ted to save appearances ; but wo to you, if you be deceived by this, or rest 
contented with it. Your chief preservative from this state lies in the fervency 
of your private devotion. Yours must be a piety sustained by secret intercourse 
with the skies. Thence you must derive those resources that will recruit its 
impaired strength, its fainting spirits uphold. You must come forth from your 
closet, like Moses descending from the mount, or like the sun from the chamber 
of the east, to pursue his diurnal course with undiminished viffor and energy. 
Be vapid in the closet — be content with a religion that lives only in public, out 
in private is listless and dull — and your ministry will soon become proportionably 
spiritless and inefficacious. 

KNOWI.EDOX. 

Next to piet^, the sound knowledge you should possess as a minister, so as 
to fulfil the ministry jou have received, is that to which I proceed to direct vour 
attention. He who is professedly a teacher of others ought unquestionably to 
be himself a man of knowledge. Who can impart what he does not possess ? 
The master of oratory has well observed, that " no man can be eloquent on a 
subject of which he is ignorant." Knowledge, however, is not the gift of nature ; 
which furnishes us only with the faculties m obtaining it, but leaves the attain- 
ment to our own assiduity. It is the result of the mind's exercise of its own 
powers in acquiring the ideas of others, and increasing and maturing its own. 
These operations of its powers must be untiring and incessant. A moderately 
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gifted mind, that is yet cod tina ally augmenting its stores, and its power of nsine 
them to effect, is, in my view, to be preferred to one of larger acquisitions and 
more splendid endowments, that remains stationary. 

^ Take heed," says an old minister to a young friend whom he was addressing, 
'* of growing remiss in your work. Take pains while you live. Think not that 
after a while you may relax, and go over your old stock. The Scriptures still 
afford new things to those who search them. Continue searching. How can 
you expect God's blessing or your people's observance, if you are careless ? 
Be studious not to offer that which costs nothing. Take pains that you may 
find out acceptable words. Let all your performances smell of the lamp. This 
will engage the attention of your people. Feed the flock of God which is among 
you. Feed the ignorant with knowledge, the careless with admonition, the 
wandering with direction, and the mourning with comfort." 

CHARACTER. 

This will have an imperceptible but considerable influence upon your ministry, 
and of course on your usefulness by it. £very thing in your behavior will be 
referred to your ministry, and viewed in connection with it ; and this circum- 
stance attaches importance to certain points in reference to yourself, which 
would be comparatively trivial in others. Such, for instance, are all infirmities 
of temper.— These will be marked, and appear glaring in you, because of the 
elevation to which your office raises you, and the notice it causes to be taken of 
you ; as flaws in objects exhibited to public gaze are familiar to every eye. 
The contrariety of such defects to the art of self-government, which you incul- 
cate, and are expected to exemplify, will negative the force of all your exhor- 
tations, as implying either the impracticability or the futility of your advices. 

There are certain indiscretions, into which the very distinction that our 
office confers upon us, and the attention it causes to be paid us, if great care 
be not taken, will betray us. These arise naturally out of the weakness or 
vanity of the human mind. In some young ministers this vanity betrays 
itself in a fondness for show. They launch out into an expenditure, and 
adopt a style of living beyond their means, under the idea, that this will 
lead the men of the world to respect them the more in their ministerial char- 
acter. Thus they fall into pecuniary embarrassments, which operate as a 
clog upon their ministry ; fettering their minds witli cares and anxieties, and 
bringing themselves into bondage to individuals, who may not always be gener- 
ous or noble enough to forget it. The debtor is servant to the creditor, aa well 
as the borrower to the lender. But mere outward show, especially when known 
to be deceptive, and incompatible with our circumstances, instead of attracting 
respect, leads to an unfavorable opinion of our prudence or our principle, that 
must be detrimental to the effect of our ministry. However narrow the income 
of a minister may be, he is bound so to circumscribe his expenditure within it, 
as to '* owe no man any thing," and to have something to spare for charity. — 
Should the people among whom he labors be so poor that they cannot, or so 
parsimonious that they will not afford him a competency, he is justified in 
leaving them, but nothing can justify him in running into debt 

PREACHIffO. 

Your principal attention must be directed to that which is the main duty of 
the ministry, and to which its efficacy must be chiefly owing, — the preaching of 
the word. Upon the style and character of your preaching, every thing will 
depend. Aim, above all things, to excel as a preacher. For this purpose, see 
that you are possessed of all the proper requisites ; knowledge, utterance, liberty 
of speech, fervor of affection, self-possession, boldness. There is an indescri- 
bable something in a good preacher that takes hold of the attention of mankind, 
in the absence of which no efforts can raise us to the proper standard. But it 
is incredible what improvement may be made in the gift of preaching, by taking 
pains to excel, and being resolutely bent, in humble dependence upon God, on 
achieving it. You are aware of the feebleness of utterance, and impediment of 
speech under which he labored at first, who afterwards became the most impas- 
sioned orator of Greece. 
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One great rale for attaining excellence is to be constantly shanning and 
avoiding defects. Some of these relate to matter, some to manner. Of the 
former may be enumerated, poverty of thought, little variation of ideas, super- 
fluity of words : of the latter, the chief relate to utterance. The rapidity of 
some prevents any thing from resting on the mind to impress it, or remaining in 
the memory for subsequent reflection; the slow drawling tone of others is 
equally unfavorable to impression. Nothing, however, is more carefully to be 
guarded against than a monotony of cadences, a perpetual recurrence of similar 
tones throughout a discourse, whatever be the change of topics or variation of 
theme. This is the bane of oratory, and would render the addresses of an 
angel powerless. Observe the methods of different preachers. Look around 
you and see what is most successful, and what is useless ; shun the one, and 
cultivate the other. 

From manner, however, I proceed to offer a little friendly advice on the 
character of ^our previous preparation for the pulpit Neither let the memory 
be loaded with what is previously prepared, nor yet so little furnished as to 
overtask the powers of invention and combination at the time. 

The style of composition for the pulpit should be equally free from pomposity 
of diction and colloquialisms, or vulgar forms of speech. Yet it should be racy 
and familiar. It should neither be crowded with ornaments, nor encumbered 
with pedantry. What is preaching, but an ordained instrumentality for a specific 
end? That end is the conversion of sinners to God by the truth, and in the 
edification, by the same truth, of those already converted. What has a preacher 
to do in culling flowers of rhetoric to please the fancy, or amassing stores of 
learning to gratify the curious and ingenious ? Sufficient provision is made 
elsewhere for the entertainment of the imagination, and for communicating the 
stores of literary information. Let the pulpit be sacred to its grand object, the 
winning of souls to Christ, and the improvement of the character of those who 
are won. 

Without intending the most distant reflection on any particular person, I 
cannot forbear to express my conviction, that the general style of preaching in 
this country is characterized by a formal and tame correctness. Its greatest 
fault is, that it aims to avoid faults, rather than to aspire to the highest degree 
of excellence. It points at too low a mark. Its blamelessness is its weakness. 
It were better to commit a thousand blunders in attemping something loflier 
and upon a wider scale. There is all the regularity and rigidity of art, but little 
of the freedom and spontaniety of nature. Natural sensibility, indeed, is repres- 
sed and subdued by an anxious solicitude to obtain the reputation of being 
chaste and correct speakers. Hence our most impassioned efforts are frequently 
but artificial bursts, previously elaborated, and, of course producing but little 
effect. ** If thou wishest me to weep," says the orator, " thou must weep thyself. 
But never think of moving me by the stale and common tricks of on artificial 
oratory. I can no more be affected by superficial emotion than I can be warmed 
with painted fire." If, trammeled by a solicitude for the approbation of the 
critical and judicious, we are never able, at any time, to throw our whole soul 
into our subject — to let it take hold of us and carry us away with it, we shall 
never powerfully seize upon others. Our auditors will be at leisure, because 
perfectly cool, to make observations on our manner, and to be amused or 
surprised at our seeming extravagance. The reason is obvious: we cannot 
carry them along with us by clamor, and we have no hold upon them by 
sympathy. Instead of hanging on our lips, with breathless expectation to the 
close, they give no unintelligible signs of an agreeable sensation, on observing 
the approach of our labors to a termination. When that takes place, scarcely 
any change is visible in their countenances or attitudes, resulting from a cessa- 
tion of what had interested and absorbed their minds. They have been suffered 
to remain in one settled and unbroken state of frigid tranquillity. 

What shall be thought of such a method of stating Divine truth when com- 
pared with the following expressive pen of an inspired apostle, " We were 
willing to have imparted to you, even our own souls?" Ah, what is the 
exhaustion we complain of after preaching ? What is it but that chiefly of the 
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bodily strength or animal fervor? When is it that of the sablime energy of oar 
intellectual and immortal nature ? But this was not what the apostles meant» 
when they spake of ^ spending and being spent for God," and ** of travailing," 
as it were, **in birth, till Christ" was formed in the hearts of their hearers. 
There have been saen in this country who have carried the art of preaching to 
its proper height, and shown us the power it is capable of exercising over the 
human mind when so exercised. And such we hope there will soon be again. 
Instances like these are sufficient to make us ashamed at having been intrusted 
with an instrument of such potent efficacy, and having by our unskilftilness and 
weakness, some of us for many years, wielded it to so little purpose. Would 
God that the whole power of the pulpit were again in force through all the land ! 



INSTITUTION FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland have sustained a school in 
Calcutta eleven years. The Calcutta Christian Observer (Feb. 1841) says : We 
have watched the progress of this institution for many years with intense 
interest. It gave to Christian Education a concentratedness and force it had 
never before had in India. Our Scottish brethren have provided an educational 
institution, well calculated under the divine blessing to exert an important 
influence over the higher order of schools in which religion is not taught, and 
over the more intelligent portion of the native community. Its progress has 
been steady and gratifying; the laborers have sustained their parts with 
unabated ardor ; converts have been affiirded them to stimulate them in their 
work, and a conviction of the truth of our holy faith has been generally impressed 
on the minds of most of the matured yoxUh under their care. Great efforts have 
been made to alarm and prejudice the Hindoos, but the number of pupils has 
constantly increased. This shows that there is a strong feeling among the 
parents of the young men, of confidence in the abilities, integrity and perse- 
verance of the conductors. A department for teaching the higher branches of 
knowledge, called the College Department, has been instituted this year ; but 
Uiat which is most delightful in connection with this institution is, that though 
the founders and teachers have fearlessly advocated an uncompromising 
Christian education, and made it their desire and endeavor to lead every pupil to 
embrace the Christian faith, it has more students than the school and college which 
is patronized hy government, and which excludes, systematically, Christianity and 
iheBibU. 

On account of the advanced studies of the higher classes, the institution in 
May, 1840, was divided into two departments, the one preparatory, the other 
collegiate. The studies in the latter are so averaged as to occupy, in regular 
succession, ybttr years. The number in the school is eight hundred and twenty- 
one, in the college forty-nine. No one, says the Friend of India, will dispute 
the claim to be called a College, of a seminary where Brown's Mental Philoso- 
phy and Laplace's Mecanique Celeste are text books in Mental and Physical 
Science. At the public examination the students were led discursively through 
the mazes of Mental Philosophy, Mathematics, Practical Astronomy, and His- 
tory, both sacred and profane ; and in every thing they gave proof of the thorough 
going instruction to which they had been accustomed. 

The preparatory school has fourteen classes, and the studies are of such a 
character as are taught in our best Academies. Few Colleges in our country 
present a fuller course of study. The students are in our eyes the hope of India; 
evidently they will be valuable assistants at every mission ; and let it be the 
prayer of the churches that they may be made of God '* able ministers of the 
New Testament." 
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OXFORD COUNTY. 



Oxford County was established March 4, 1806. It embraced the northerly parts 
of York and Cumberland counties. There are 19 towns in this county, as may be seen 
in the Tabular View, which have had a aettled Congregational ministry. 

Albaut, previously styled « Oxford plantation," was incorporated as a town, June 
?^ 20, 1808, and the church was organized In September of the same year. As a religious 

<S establishment, it has of late years been increasing In numbers and strength, but has not 

— yet become able to sustain the gospel without foreign aid. Its original number of mem- 
; S:! ben was 22. It now has 82. 

xti 

AirnoTXR, formerly styled ** East Andover," was incorporated June 23, 1804. " It 

.■ : derived its name from Andover, Ms., from whence nine-tenths of its first inhabitants emi- 

":'* mted.** — WUlianuon** Maine, The town contained, at the census of 1840, a popula- 

r.j tion of 561. The church was organized in November, 1800, and contained 16 members. 

iii Their first minbter. Rev. John Strickland, was installed March 12, 1806. His immediate 

' successor. Rev. Thomas T. Stone, was ordained Sept. 8, 1824, and continued seven years. 

He was afterwards installed at East Macbias, and is still the pastor of that church. The 

last pastor, at Andover, was Rev. William C. Oreenleaf, who was ordained in Sept 1881, 

and dismissed, 1887. This church, however, has seldom been without preaching ; and 

— for the year or two past. Rev. Anson Hubbard, formerly minister at Monson, has been 
f with them, and still continues as stated supply. 

BxTHEL. This town was originally granted, in consideration of services in the " old 
French war," to Josiah Richardson and others, of Sudbury, Ms., and hence called << Sud- 
> bury Canada." It was incorporated as a town, under its present name, Juno 10, 1796. 

The church was organized, Oct. 7, 1799, and Rev. Daniel Gould, their first minister, 
was ordained two dw after. He continued with them till May, 1809 ; after which, 
they were destitute of a pastor for about ten years. Rev. Henry Sewall was installed 
there, in Janua^, 1819, and remained with them between one and two years. The 
present pastor, Rev. Charles Frost, was ordained in 1822. The church has been flourish- 
mg, under his auspices, and now contains 180 members. 

BRowHrixLD. This town adjoins New Hampshire, a little southwest of Fryebarg. 
It was incorporated in 1802. The Congregational church was organized in 1806, when 
Rev. Jacob Rice was installed pastor. The second pastor was Rev. Charles Soide, who 
was installed in 1830, and dismissed in 1883. Mr. Soule had, at the same time, the 

Eistoral care also of the churches in Denmark and Hiram. He was succeeded by the 
ev. David Gerry, who was installed Dec. 26, 1889. Mr. Gerry took the pastoral care, 
at the same time, of the church in Hiram, preaching alternately in each place. He is 
the present pastor of these two churches. (See Denmark and Hiram.) 

Dsxraff ARK was incorporated in 1807, and the church organized July, 1829. Their 
first and only pastor was Rev. Charles Soule, installed Oct. 27, 1830, and continued a 
little more than two years. He had, at the same time, the pastoral care of the church in 
Hiram, and the church in Brownfieki. He preached to these three churches succes- 
sively ; to each every third Sabbath. (See Hiram and Brownfield.) 

DiXFixLD. The church in this place was embodied in May, 1826, and Rev. William 
T. Jordan, their present pastor, was ordained Sept. 14, 1836. llie church is small, eon- 
tafaiing only 83 members ; yet they make laudable efforts in sustaining the ordinances of 
religious worship. 

Frtxburo was incorporated in 1777. " This interesting and pleasant town lies on 
both sides of the Saco river, on the line of New Hampshire. The uplands are not 
remarkable for their fertility, but the intervals on the Saco are of the choicest kind. 
Fryeburg is only six miles square, yet the Saco here is so fantastic in its course, that it 
winds itself between 30 and 40 miles within its limits." — Hayward*9 JV. E. GcLzettetr. 
The church was organized in this place in Aug. 1776, and their first pastor, Rev. WllUam 
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Fettenden, wu ordained in October fonowlng. His pastoral relation cootiniied about 30 
years, till his decease, May, 1805. He was sacceeded by Rev. Fraocu L. Wbiting, who 
was ordaioed in October, 1809, and held the pastoral relation about eigl\;t years. The 
present pastor, Rev. Carleton Hurd, was ordained in 1823. The cburc^Jlas been proe- 
perous, witnessing refreshings from the presence of the Lord, and now. numbers 250 
members. 

GiLCAD, formerly called Peabody's patent, was incorporated Jane ^1^804. It lies 
on both sides of the Androscoggin, and adjoins New Hampshire. A chorcfi was fiinned 
here in 1818, and has had two pastors. Rev. Henry White, and Rev. Henry Richardsoo ; 
the former was installed in 1823, and continued about six or seven years ; and the latter 
June 10, 1840, and is the present pastor. The church unites with thf neigfatKiriiig 
church of Shelbum in New Hampshire, In supporting the gospel ; and Mr. Richardson 
has the pastoral care of both churches, preachtog altomately to each. 

HxBRoif , formerly the plantation of SheppardsBeld, was incorporated March 0, 1793. 
An academy was chartered here in 1804, and endowed with half a township of land. It 
has hitherto been flourishing. A Congregational church was organized here on the 8th 
of October, 1802 ; but there was no pastor, till October, 1812, when Rev. Henry Sewall 
was ordained over them. His pastoral relation continued about five years, though he 
ceased preaching to them some time before the close of that period. The chunSi has 
been destitute of a pastor, most of the time since it was embodied, but has generally sos- 
tained preaching a part of the year, not unfrequently all. Rev. Cyril Pearl, once pastor 
of the church in Orrington, and now principal of a hixh school in Buckfield, is with them 
this year (1841) as a stated supply. Their meeting-house stands on the west margin of 
Mloott and a portion of the church and congregation reside in that town. 

Hiham was first a district in 1808, and incorporated as a town in 1814. Its titles were 
derived from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, through the influence of General 
Wadsworth, who resided here the latter part of his life, and died in the place in 1830.— 
WiUiamsofCt Hist. Maim. The church was organized here in 1826, and Rev. Charles 
Soule installed pastor, Oct. 27, 1830, to preach for them one third of the time, he having 
also the pastoral care of the churches in Denmark and Brown ville. Mr. Soule was dis- 
missed Jan. 22, 1833. Their present pastor. Rev. David Gerry, was installed Dec. 26, 
1839, and preaches for them one half of the time, having also the pastoral care of the 
church in brownvtUe. (See Denmark and Brownville.) 

L0VC1.1., taking Its name, with a little variation, from Capt John Lovewell, celebrated 
in Indian story, was incorporated in 1800. The church was organized Oct 6, 1798, and 
their first minister, Rev. Valentine Little, ordained in 1823. He heki Uie pastoral rela- 
tion just eleven years, till January 22, 1834 ; on which day, his successor. Rev. David 
Gerry, was ordained. Mr. Gerry continued not quite two years. Their present pastor. 
Rev. Israel Hills, was ordained in May, 1837. The church contains 97 members. 

NoRWAT. The Congregationa] church In this place was organized in 1802. Their 
first pastor, Rev. Noah Cresey, was ordained in 1809, and continued about ten years. 
They have sometimes, for years, been destitute of a pastor, as may be seen from the 
Tabular View ; but have been increasing, under the labors of their present pastor, whs 
was Installed June 7, 1837. Number of members in the church, 112. 

OxroRD. A church was organized here, consisting of 6 members. May 81, 1826 ; 
end Rev. Ariel P. Chuto was ordained pastor, Mareh 16, 1886. Mr. Chuto continued 
shout two years, and was succeeded by the present pastor. Rev. Isaac Carleton* who was 
installed June 29, 1839. Present number of members in the church, 72. 

Paris. This Is the shire town of the county of Oxford, and was incorporated June 
20, 1793. A Congregational church was formed in the south part of It in 1812. It was 
feeble in former years, and received aid in supporting the gospel ; hut it has flourished 
under the auspices of its present pastor. Rev. Joseph Walker ; and now contains 126 
members. A second church has been formed in the north part of this town, but it is 
snudly and has never had a pastor. 

RuMroRD, incorporated Feb. 21, 1800, lies on both sides of the Androscoggin, above 
end below the Great Falls. A church was organized here on the 6th of August, ISOS, 
and their first pastor. Rev. Samuel R. Hall, settled in 1811. He was succeeded by Rev. 
Daniel Gould in 1815. Mr. Gould still lives in the place, at an advanced age. Rer. 
Nathan W. Sheldon, now the minister of Gray, was for a few years his colleague. The 
present pastor. Rev. Etiphalet S. HopkiDSf was ordained in NoTember^ 1840. The 
church now contains 71 members. 
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SinffirKm. Thii town wm iocorponted Juoe, 1796, tad a charch wat formed hi 1802, 
of memben here and in the adjoining town of Hartford. The Rev. Samuel Sewall wae 
cirdalned their pastor in Oct. 1812. The church was orginally amall, and they had 
•mistance, after the settlement of the ministry, for fonr or five years ; but they have 
increased in nambers and strength, and not being a people ** given to change,^ hare 
prospered under the long-protracted services of their present and only pastor. He has 
seen the whole establishment grow up under his auspices. The church now embraces 
98 members. 

SwxDEif. The church in this place was organized in Noyember, 1817. They never 
had the entire services of a minister, till their present pastor. Rev. Eaton Mason, settled 
over them ; though they had the ministratioos of the gospel a portion of the time for 
many years, in connection with the adjoioing town of L^velL It is not a wealthy e<itab- 
lishment, and has always had aid in supporting the gospel. The church contains 67 
members. 

TvRifXR was incorporated in 1786, and the church organized May 16, 1784. The 
first pastor. Rev. Sylvester Strickland, was installed Sept. 20, 1784, and continued s 
little more than 12 years. His successor. Rev. Amas» Smith, was ordained May 23, 
1804, and continued a little more than two years. The present pastor. Rev. Allen 
Greely, was ordained Oct. 24, 1810, and has ministered to them more than 30 years. It 
was formerly a feeble establishment, but has of late years been gradually increasing in 
numbers and strength. The church now contains 79 members. 

Watxrfokd. This town was incorporated in 1797, and the church was organized in 
Oct 1799. Their first pastor, Rev. Lincoln Ripley, was ordained at the same time, and 
continued with them about twenty years. Rev. John A. Douglass succeeded him fai 
the pastoral oflSce, Nov. 7, 1821, and continues in that relation. His ministrations have 
been greatly blessed of Heaven ; so that from a feeble establishment, which was some- 
times aided from abroad in supporting the gospel, it has become large and flourishing, 
and able to cootribute to the various benevolent objects of the day. The church now 
nombefs 210. 

80MZBBET C O U If T T. 

SoMBRsxT County, embracing the northerly part of Kennebec, and extending to 
the Canada line, was established in 1809. It embraces nine towns, where there has 
been a settled Congregational ministry. 

BiwoHAM. This town, which was once a part of the " million acres," was incor- 
porated in 1812. The church was embodied in 1805 ; and though they have had preach- 
ing, from their own eflbrts, and the aid of the Missionary Society, a considerable portion 
of the time ; yet they had no pastor, till March 8, 1837, when their present minister. 
Rev. Josiah Tucker, was installed. Mr. Tuclcer was formerly pastor of the church in 
Madison, and still supplies there a portion of the time. The church in Bingham embraces 
98 members. 

Bi.ooMriEi.D, which was once a paK of Canaan, was incorporated in 1814. The 
church was organized, Jan. 1785. In 1784, the Rev. Dr. Whitaker was installed over 
them, by the ** Salem Presbvtery," but no church was embodied, till the January fol- 
lowing. There have been mur succeeding pastors : Rev. Jonathan Calef, ordained June 
11, 1794, continuing 4 years; Rev. John Cay ford, ordained Sept. 1809, continuing 3 
years; Rev. Fifield Holt, ordained June 15, 1814, continuing till his death, Nov. 16, 
1830 ; and the present pastor. Rev. George W. Hathaway, ordained March 20, 1883. 
The church has been gainmg in strength, and increasing in numbers, of late years ; and 
now contains 129 members. 

FAinriSLD. This town was incorporated in 1788, and the church organized, August, 
1816. Though they have had preaching, more or less, in successive years, yet they have 
never bad but one pastor. Rev. Isaac E. Wilkins, who was installed Oct. 3, 1832, and dis- 
missed about two years siterwards. The church is small, consisting of 23 members. 

MADisoir was incorporated in 1804. The church was organized in March, 1826, at 
which time, Rev. Josiah Tucker was ordained their pastor. He continued with them 
till March, 1837 ; when he was dismissed, and took the pastoral care of the church in 
Bingham. The church in Madison is now destitute of a pastor, but supplied a portion of 
the time, by their former pastor ; It is a feeble establishment, containing 25 members. 
(See Bingham.) 
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Mimccm. Thto town was incorponted in 1804, and the church oiganlxed in 1822. 
Their preient and only pastor. Rev. Oren Sikes, formerly minister at Union, was installfwl 
iaauaiy 80, 1888. The chorch now contains 71 members. 

New PomTLAKD was incorporated in 1806. The choreh was organized In 18S7. 
Rev. Philip Bunnel was ordained their pastor, Jane 4, 1828, and continued about five 
years. Their pretent pastor. Rev. John Perham, was ordained Jan. 2, 1839. Mr. 
Perham supplies tliis church one third of the time, having also the pastoral care of the 
church at Industry. The church here is small, containing 29 members. (See Industry.) 

NomniDGBWocK. This town, which is pleasantly situated on both sides of the Ken- 
nebec, was incorporated in 1788 ; and when the Couoty of Somerset was established, it 
was made the shire town. '* The church was organized, Sept. 22, 1797, and remained 17 
years without a pastor. The original members were 24 in number, only three of whom 
remain in the church. It now contains 98. Their present pastor was ordained 
Aug. 4, 1814. Since he first ministered to this church, 120 have been added to it, and 
It has enjoyed several interesting revivals.'* — MS. Letter of Bet, Jotiah Peet,pre»efU 
potior of the church in Mfrridgewock, 

St. Albans. The church in this town was organized in 1814. It remained without 
a pastor, till June 12, 1833. On that day. Rev. Nathan Douglass, their present minister, 
WHO had before been settled at Alfred, was installed over them. He preaches at SL 
Albaos one half of the time, and the tMtlance in the vicinity. The church numbers 44 
members. 

SoLOif. A church was formed here in 1814; and January 14, 1824, Rev. George W. 
Faqi^o was ordained to the pastoral care of it. Mr. Fargo was dismissed In 1887, and 
installed over the church in Phillips, where he remained one year. At the present time» 
he supplies the church in Solon one half of the time, and the other half, he is on a 
mission to Aroostook County. Tliis church contains 46 members. 

P E If O B 8 C O T COUNTT. 

Pbnobscot Covntt was established in 1816, and contain! ton towns where them 
has been a settled ministry. 

Baboor. ** The first settlements within the limits of what is now the dty of Bangor* 
were made in the spring of 1770. In 1772 there were twelve families in the place. In 
March, 1787, a vote was passed by the inhabitants of the plantation (which was then 
called Kenduskeag, and extended from Hampden to Stillwater, on both sides of the river) 
to build a meeting-house 40 feet by 86. The transactions of this meeting are the earliest 
plantation records extant Williamson's Hintory informs us that * Rev. Seth Noble 
(from Nova Scotia) had then resided with his family in the place about a year, when he 
entered into a written agreement, with those who signed it, to preach to the people on 
each side of the river Penobscot alternately, so long as they would pay him $400 by the 
vear. During his ministry, there was an associated church constituted of memliers on 
both sides of the river. He was installed by Rev. Daniel Little, under an oak.' Throu^ 
his agency, the town at its incorporation was called Bangor, from the old church tune of 
that name, of which he was passionately fond. No records of this church can now be 
found, and it has even been doubted whether any was formed during his ndnistry. He 
continued here eleven or twelve years. 

*' Bangor was Incorporated as a town in 1791. In September, 1800, the * Old Orrington 
church ' was organized, consisting of members living in the towns of Hampden, Orrington 
and Bangor ; and Rev. James Boyd was ordained over it In November, 1801, he was 
dismissed for immoral conduct. From this time till 1811, there was no settled minister In 
the town. November 27, 1811, the First Congregational church in Bangor was organized, 
consisting of four male mtniberSt three of whom were from the old * Orrington church/ 
and one from the church in Amherst, Ms. Rev. Harvey Loomis was ordained their pas- 
tor the same day, and discharged the duties of the ministry among his people with remark- 
able success till the first Sabbath in January, 1825. On the morning of that day he went 
into his pulpit apparently in his usual health, intending to preach from the text, ' This 
year shalt thou die ;' but before he commenced the services of the day, his head suddenly 
dropped upon his breast, and he was carried from tlie house a corpse. He is raid to have 
lieen a man of fine personal appearance, affable deportment, quick perception, and ready 
wit. His sermons were short, pithy, pointed, aimed at the conscience, and delivered in 
a very interesting and impressive manner. 147 persons were received into the church 
during his ministry. He was ordained in the second loft of an old wooden store, which 
occupied the site of the large brick store now owned by James Croskiy, Esq. at * the 
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city point.' In 1812, the old coart house, now the city hall, wu erected — and was 
occupied by Mr. Looniis and his congregation as a place of worsliip till 1822 — when their 
meeting-house, the firnt erected in this town was completed. (For the bouse which the 
plantation of Kenduskeag voted to build in 1787, was on the other side of the river, in 
what is now the town of Brewer.) August 81, 1826, the present pastor. Rev. Swann 
Lyman Pomroy, was ordained over the same church. The ordination sermon was 
preached by Rev. Edward Payson, D. D., of Portland, from the text, * For they are 
equal unto the angels,' Luke xz. 36 ; and may be found in a volume of his sermons pub- 
lished since his death. In April, 1830, their house of worship was burned by an enemy ; 
and was rebuilt of brick, and of enlarged dimensions, in 1831, and is still their place of 
worship. In 1833, the place being ' too strait * for them, it was determined, with great 
unanimity, to erect another meeitiig-house and form another church. About 70 members 
of the First Church were accordingly organized into a new church — and took the name of 
the * Hammond Street Church.' The following season, their house of worship was 
completed, and the Rev. John Maltby, formerly of Sutton, Ms. was installed as their 
pastor. The First Church in Bangor, since its organization in 181 1, has on the whole beeo 
remarkably blessed of God. Three or four seasons of the special outpouring of God's 
Spirit were enjoyed by it during the lifetime of its first pastor. Since the settlement 
of its present pastor in 1825, it has received 462 persons to its communion. Seasons of 
revival were enjoyed in 1826, 1828, 1881, 1834, 1886, 1840. The average of male 
members has always been about one third of the whole number. Present number of 
members in the First Church, 882; in the Hammond Street Church, 230. Since 1828, 
houses of public worship have been erected by the Baptists, Methodists, Unitarians, 
Episcopalians, and Catholics. In 1800, Bangor contained 277 inhabitants; in 1810, 850 ; 
in 1820, 1,221 ; in 1880, 2.868 ; it became a city in 1834 ; and now (1840) It probably his 
a population of about 10,000."— Af<S. Lttter ufa CUizen of Bangor, 

BRxwEa. ** It is to be regretted that there are no records of the church of Brewer, 
earlier than 1812, especially since this was the first Congregational church organized in 
the County of Penobscot, and was a parent stock from which several churchee have 
•pruog. From living testimony, I gather this fact. — In the year 1800 a small church was 
organized in Brewer, (then called Orrington,) embracing members from several of the 
neighboring towns. The same council which formed the church, ordained a Mr. Boyd 
pastor. Just a year from that time he was dismissed. Between this and 1812, members 
of this church residing in Bangor, Hampden, and Orono, were organized into churches. 
January 18, 1818, Rev. Thomas Williams was ordained pastor of the church in Brewer. 
It then numbered 87. During his faithful ministry the church was strengthened and 
built up in the faith. He was dismissed Aug. 7, 1822. This church was without a pastor 
until 1881. During this time they had preaching generally from the Theological Semi- 
nary, Bangor. In 1828 the church enjoyed a precious revival, and became so enlarged it 
was thought expedient to divide the church, and'tlie local situation of the town rendered 
this division important. Accordingly it was effected, Nov. 11, 1828. In 1881, Rev. Wales 
Lewis was installed pastor of the First Church (or West Brewer Church) and was dis- 
missed Sept. 1, 1838. Since that time they have been destitute of a pastor. This church 
now numbers 100. The Second, or East Brewer Church, was organized Nov. II, 1828, 
having 67 members. Nov. 8, 1881, Rev. Charles R. Fisk was installed pastor, and was 
dismined Sept. 24, 1888. Soon after this they were favored with a revival. Several 
were added to the church. Rev. Alphonso L. Whitman was ordained pastor Sept. 17, 1834, 
and faithfully prosecuted his ministerial labors until his dismission, which took place Nov. 
1888. The present pastor. Rev. Joseph R. Munsel, was installed Oct. 7, 1840. Whole 
number of the church 9S,"^-MS. Letter of Rev, Joseph R, Munsel, present pastor of the 
Second Churchy Brewer, 

BuRLiirGTON. Rev. Joseph R. Munsel was ordained over the church in this place 
Oct. 26, 1881, and dismissed June 12, 1839. They have never had any other pastor, and 
are now destitute. 

DizicoiTT. A church was organized in this place, Nov. 1807. It has never had hot 
one pastor. Rev. John N. Whipple ordained Oot. 14, 1886, and dismissed March, 1887. 

EzxTKR. Rot. John A. Vinton was ordained over the church In this place July 1, 
1885, and dismissed after one year. It is now destitute of a pastor. 

OAKisAm, The church in this place was organized March, 1810. It hat had .but one 
pastor, the Rev. I. E. WilUns, ordained Oct 12, 1825, and dismissed 1829. It is now 
destitnte and has 40 members- 

HAifpoxir. A church was here organized March, 1810. It haa had thre« paatoiw ; 
TOL. XIT. 36 
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Rev. Stephen A. Loper, ordained Jan. S, 1887; Rev. Silas Baker, loatalled Dee. 9^ 
1884 ; and the present pastor, Rev. Benjamin Tappan, Jr., ordained Aug. 8, 1838. The 
church is now nourishing, and contains 9S members. 

Levant. The church in this place has never had but one pastor, the Rev. Robert 
Page, who was installed July 15, 1835, and continues in that office. The church contains 
64 members. 

Old-Town. This town, which was the northern part of Orono, was incorporated 1840. 
Rev. Joseph C. Lovejoy was ordained over the church in this place Feb. 18, 1835 ; and 
dismissed June 11, 1839. The church is now destitute. 

Orono. The church in this place, though now destitute, has had three pastors. Rev. 
Josiah Fisher was ordained March 15, 1832, and dismissed 1835. Rev. Wooster Parker 
was ordained March 2, 1836, and dismissed 1838. Rev. William W. Tbayer was ordained 
March 22, 1839, and dismissed 1840. The church is now destitute, and contains 54 
members. 

Orrington. The church here was organized June, 1834. Though now destitute, ft 
has had two pastors. Rev. Cyril Pearl was installed Nov. 20, 1834, and dismissed 1837. 
Rev. George H. Hulin was installed Oct. II, 1837, and dismissed 1838. 

WALDO COUNT r. 

Waldo County was established in 1827. 

Belpast. ** The township of Belfast, pleasantly situated at the head of Penobscot 
bay, was so called by request of an early settler, in remembrance of his native town of 
that name in Ireland. This township was purchased of the proprietors of the Waldo 
patent, In 1765, by a company of 52 associates, at the low price of 25 cents by the acre. 
About the same time settlements were commenced. The town was incorporated 1773 ; 
and went on prosperously, until the war of the revolution ; when, through terror of the 
British troops, garrisoned on the opposite side of the bay, at the place now called Castine, 
the inhabitants were dispersed. Most of them were from Londonderry, N. U. They did 
not return to Belfast till peace was restored. In the beginning of the year 1796, this 
town contained about 90 families, all settled near the sea shore, and most of them on the 
east side of Belfast river. At this time there were only 12 framed houses in the towo» 
and only one of these more than a single story high. 

" On the 29th of Dec. 1796, • the First Congregational Church in Belfast' was duly or- 
ganized, consisting of only six male members ; all of whom had been members of Presby- 
terian churches. Their names were John Tufits, Samuel Houston, John Brown, John 
Cochrane, John Alexander, and Samuel M'Keen. On the same day Mr. Ebcnezer Price 
was ordained as their pastor. The articles of Faith and Covenant adopted by this church 
were thoroughly Orthodox, and so remain. The town voted to give Mr. Price for his 
settlement * a lot of land ;* retaining to themselves one acre on which the first meeting- 
house stood, and another piece, sufficient for a burying ground. His salary was to be, 
yearly, $200; with an annual addition of $10 more, until it should amount to $300. Mr. 
Price labored faithfully, but amidst increasing difficulties, until, in the spring of 1802, the 
town, whose inhabitants had been rapidly increasing, refused to raise his salary. The 
contract with them was accordingly given up ; and, for want of support, he was obliged 
to ask a dismission. The council met Sept. 22, 1802, and complied with his request. In 
the midst of opposition from without, the church clung to their youthful pastor with 
strong affection; and aAer his dismission he labored, gratuitously, among them for several 
months. During his ministry of nearly six years, 29 members were added to the church. 
After leaving Belfast he was ordained pastor of the 2d Congregational church in Boscawen, 
N. H. where he labored with fidelity and success fur more than 30 years. The church 
now remained without a pastor for three years, during which time eight were added to 
its number. In the summer of 1805, the Rev. Alfred Johnson, of Freeport, in this State, 
visited Belfast, and was invited by the church and people to become their pastor. In Sep- 
tember of that year a council met at Camden, 18 miles from Belfast, for the ordination of 
Mr. Cochran, and as Mr. Johnson yet held his pastoral charge at Freeport, it was 
mutually agreed by him and that church to submit the question of bis dismission to the 
Camden council ; who decided that it was his duty to leave Freeport, and dismissed him 
accordingly. By the church in Belfast this same council had been requested either to 
install Mr. Johnson as their pastor, or to call for another council to do so. They accord- 
ingly convoked a council, to meet at Belfast two weeks after; who, Sept. 25, 1805, installed 
Mr. Johnson pastor of this church and people. In this capacity be officiated a little over 
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eight years ; duriog which time 49 members were tdded to the chorch. During the latter 
part of Mr. Johoftou's ministry, his people were greatly embarrassed and even distressed, 
by the embargo aod a second war with Great Britain. The situation of the pastor 
became difficult, and dissatisfaction on the part of a portion of bis hearers was manifest, 
when, according to a previous arrangement made with the church, and confirmed, as the 
records say, by Consociation, Mr. Johnson resigned his pastoral charge, and was con- 
sidered regularly dismissed without the action of any council, Oct. 2, 1813. Mr. 
Johnson studied theology with Rev. Mr. Murray, of Newburyport — and was ordained at 
Freeport 1789— dismissed Sept. II, 1806— installed at Belfast Sept. 25, 1805, and resigned 
It the time at)ove stated. After this he preached but little ; and for many years immedi- 
ately previous to his decease, not at all. He died at Belfast, Jan. 12, 1837, aged 70; 
holding fast unto the end the doctrines of religion which be had publicly inculcated. 

** After Mr. Johnson's resignation the church remained without a pastor for more than 
10 years ; during which time, although favored with occasional missionary labors, only 14 
members were added. 

** In the year 1818 the people employed as a candidate the Rev. William Frotblngham, 
who had been pastor of a church in Sausus, Ms. After a season of probation he received 
a call from the church and society to become their pastor. At the time this call was 
given, he was supposed by the church to be orthodox, holding the same doctrines which 
they believed. But before the council assembled, a part of whom were from Massachusetts, 
the church became convinced that they had misjudged, and that their candidate was in sen- 
timent Unitarian. They accordingly , when the council convened, objected to Mr. Froth- 
logham's installation. The society, on the other hand, were urgent that the council should 
proceed ; and a majority of them resolved to do so. The church withdrew ; and the 
council, without regard to them, installed Mr. Frolhingham as pastor of the society. A 
•mall church was, however, about that time gathered, which still remains under his pas- 
toral care. 

** The First Church, now excluded by the acts above stated and by their own convidlona 
of duty, from the new and spacious house in which they had hoped to worship, were 'Oblig- 
ed, few and feeble, to struggle hard against a mighty current of adverse influences. They 
joined their feeble means and built a small place of worship, called the Conference Room. 
There they earnestly sought another pastor, and on the 30th of June, 1824, Mr. Charles 
Soule was set over them in the Lord. Having labored in this hard field for about two 
years, Mr. Soule expressed to the church a conviction that his health was inadequate to 
the services * required by the duties of his office, and requested them to join with him* 
in calling a council for his dismission. He was accordingly dismissed, June SO, 1826. 
Mr. Soule is at this time (1841) pastor of a church in Norway. During his ministry at 
fiel&st, the congregation increased, a season of refi'eshlng from the presence of the Lord 
was enjoyed, and 31 members were added to the church. The church was again vacant, 
over a year; during which time four individuals were added. On the 26th of Sept. 1827^ 
Mr. Nathaniel Wales, a native of Randolph, Ms., educated at the Seminary in Bangor, 
was ordained pastor. Mr. Wales had devoted several years to the business of a mechanic, 
and had a family while pursuing his theological course. In the ministry he labored with 
uncommon zeal and energy, being instant in season and out of season; until in the course 
of a few months his constitution failed, consumption became seated; and on the 20th of 
Jan. 1829, he ceased from his labors and sufieriugs, at the age of 35 years. During his 
short ministry of 14 months, 11 members were added to the church. He is still remem- 
bered with great affection. 

'* The church was again a flock without a shepherd on earth, for nearly two years, during 
which time but four members were received. Mr. Ferris Fitch, a native of Pawlet, Vt., 
was ordained pastor, Oct. 2, 1830. Mr. Fitch being young and inexperienced, found the 
labors and trials o( the situation too great for his strength 4 and after a ministry of about 
18 months, aslced to be released from his pastoral charge. During his ministry at Bel- 
fast, 23 members were added to the church. A beautiful and commodious house of wor- 
ship was also erected, and on the 14th of Feb. 1832, dedicated to the service of God. 
Mr. Fitch has subsequently been settled as pastor of a Presbyterian church in Rich- 
mood, Ohio. The necessity, whether real or supposed, of such frequent changes of pas- 
tors, has operated to the disadvantage of this church ; and had it not been for liberal and 
long continued missionary aid, it could hardly have survived its adversities. 

" The church being again destitute, followed an example at that time somewhat 
prevalent, and extended a call to the pastor of another church, with whom in this 
case none of them had any personal acquaintance, — the Rev. Silas M'Keen of Brad- 
ford, Vt. The issue of the correspondence thus commenced was, that he visited them in 
the autumn of 1832, and on the 28th of Feb. 1833, was installed their pastor. Ho 
atudied theology with the Rev. Stephen Fuller, of Vershire, Vt. He entered the minis- 
try at the age of 23, and was for 17 years pastor of the church In Bradford. Since hie 
installation at Belfast, the church has been blest with three brief seasons of revival, and 
186 members have been added. The whole number at present (September 1840) is 177. 
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The whole number who have ever belonged to the church is 810; of whom 119 were 
males, and 191 females. The church has relinquished its claim to missionary aid, is 
now assisting in sending (he eospel to the destitute. 

** Belfast, (he shire (own of Waldo County, now con(ain8 over 4,000 inhabitants. The 
public buildings in the village, are a court house, jail, academy, and five meeting-houses, 
viz. Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian, and Universalist. The cause of 
evangelical religion, both in Belfast and the vicinity, has been for years steadily, though 
•lowly advancing ; and will, douhtless, through the goodness and power of the King in 
Zion, ultimately prevail over all which ha^ hitherto resisted, or may hereafter resist its 
progress. But few churches have been obliged to contend with greater difficulties than 
this, or have greater occasion to say * Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.*"— .Af& Letter 
of Rev, SUas M'Keen, present minister of Belfaat* 

Camdeit. This church was organized September, 1805. Rev. Thomas Cochraa 
was ordained pastor September, 1805, and dismissed 1815. Rev. Darwin Adacus was or> 
dained July 11, 1828, and dismissed 1834. Rev. Nathaniel Chapman, the present pastor, 
was installed May 14, 1835. The church is now flourishing, and contains 185 members. 

Frankfort. The church in this place has had two pastors, but is now destKute. 
Rev. Jubilee Wellman was ordained Oct. 6, 1824, and dismissed 1829. Rev. Samuel S. 
Tappan was ordained Nov. 1835, and dismissed 1840. 

Jackson and Brooks. The church was organized in these two towns in 1818. 
Their first pastor. Rev. Henry White, was ordained Oct 19, 1825, and dismissed 1828. 
Rev. Abel G. Duncan, May 13, 1829, and dismissed 1834. Their present pastor, 
Rev. Luther Wiswall, was ordained July 12. 1837. The church has lately received a 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord ; and now contains 87 members. 

Prospect. **The first settlement at Prospect was made in the Spring of 1769, 
during what is called the * Old French war.' It consisted of a military establishment, 
a fort and garrison. There were no white inhabitants on the Penobscot shores till this 
fort was built. I'he Indians used to make predatory incursions from the river by water 
far to the westward. The Colonial Government, determining to put a stop to them, or- 
dered the erection of a fort on a point, (ever since called Fort Point,) which malies from 
the eastern side of the town, so as to command the waters of the Penobscot. It was 
called Fort Pownal, in honor of Gov. Pownal, of Massachusetts. 

** Soon after the building of this fort, several mechanics came into the place ; but the 
progress of the settlement was slow ; for in 1784, twenty-five years after the establish- 
ment on Fort Point, the town contained but twenty-one families, and probably not far 
from 100 inhabitants. In 1789, the town of Frankfort was incorporated, including the 
present town of that name, all of Prospect, and a large part of Hampden. In 1794, 
this town was separated from Frankfort, and was invested with corporate rights and 
privileges, and received its name from the beautiful prospect which its shores present of 
the waters and islands of Penobscot bay. It lies contiguous to Belfast on the east, and 
Is washed by the waters of Penobscot bay and river on its southern and eastern bounda- 
ries, as far as to Frankfort, having nearly 70 miles of tide waters. The population in 
1810 was 1,800; in 1820, 1,771; in 1830,2,381. The population of 1840 is probably 
about 8,500. The first item in the religious history of the town, stands connected with 
the military establishment on Fort Point. ' In 1768 the Governor told the House that 
a chaplain ought to be under constant pay at Fort Point, who might preach to the settlers 
in the audience of the Indians. The General Court provided for the support of a chap- 
lain, at the expense of £4 by the month.' One of the chaplains, if not the only one, 
who officiated, was Dr. Crawford, who was also physician for the Governor. Although 
he died in this town, little is known of his character as a man or a preacher. * Before 
the war of the Revolution, Thomas Gotdthwait and Francis Bernard, son of the Governor, 
took from the Waldo proprietors, a grant of 27 acres near the southerly part of the town, 
in consideration of which they engaged to settle 30 families and an Episcopal minister, 
and to build a church. They did build a small brick chapel, and attempt a settlement, 
but being tories, they in the war left their country, and forfeited their property.' 

** In 1794, the year the town was incorporated, it raised £5 * to hire a minister to 
preach.' From year to year small sums were raised for the same purpose. In this way 
the people occasionally supplied themselves with preaching for a few weeks at a time. 
In 1797, there was some religious attention in the back part of the town. Several per- 
sons obtained a hope, and afterwards united with the First Church in Belfast, then under 
the care of Rev. Ebenezer Price. In 1813. the Rev. Christopher J. Lawter commenced 
his labors in this place, and Oct. 4, 1815, the first Congregational church was organized, 

* Slaea Om above letter was written, £ev. Mr. M'Keeo has been difmisied. 
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and Mr. Lawter ordained at iti pastor. It consisted of 16 members, only two of whom 
were mates. Mr. Lawter continued his \zbon till Nov. 15, 1824, when he was dismissed 
by a mutual council. During the ministry of Mr. Lawter, the doctrines of grace were 
faithfully preached, and the church gradually enlarged, and a meeting-honse was built. 
The church consisted of 40 members at the time of his dismission. 

** The present pastor, Rev, Stephen Thurston, having completed his studies at the Bansor 
Seminary in August, 1825, came to Ibis place and commenced his staled labors, the first 
of the following month, and was ordained as pastor of the church, Aug. 9, 1826. Soon 
the Lord ]K>ured out his Spirit, and wrought a great work. In the winter of 1825-^ 
the work of grace was powerful and extensive. It was prolonged nearly a year and a 
half before it entirely ceased. As the fruits of the work, about 110 were added to the 
church in the space of two years. At three several times the Lord has revived his 
work in connexion with protracted meetings. Not far from 70 were added as the fruiti 
of these excitements. During the last winter this church was visited again most merci- 
fully and abundantly. The Divine Spirit wrought with great power, and many were 
brought into the kingdom ; 92 have already been added to the church, and others are 
hoping in the mercy of God. During the ministry of the present pastor, the church has 
enjoyed five seasons of special revival, which have brought into it no less than 270 
members. Some others have joined at other times. The whole number who have ever 
belonged to it is 836 ; the present number is 256, of whom 100 are males. A new and 
beautiful house of worship has been built within a few . years at the village, and the 
affairs of the church are at present in a prosperous condition. 

** A second Congregational church was organized in Prospect, Oct. 16, 1889, consisting 
of 19 members, 18 of whom were dismissed from the first church for this purpose. 
Rev. James P. Stone from the Bangor Seminary was ordained its pastor on the day of 
its organization. This church was also revived and enlarged during the last winter. 
Its present number is 48. They are happily united in their minister, and in their eflforts 
to sustain the cause of religion. They have built a house of worship, which does honor 
to their taste and enterprise. It was dedicated to the service of Almighty God, Sept. 23, 
1840."— Af5. Letter of Rev. Stephen Thxtraton, preient pastor of the Fint Church in 
Prospect, 

SwANviL.LV. The church In this place was organized June 1, 1826. It never had 
but one pastor. Rev. George Brown, who was installed Sept. 27, 1887, and dismissed 
1840. 

Unitt. The church in this place was organized December, 1804. Though they 
have had occasional preaching many years, they have never had but one pastor ; the 
Rev. Daniel Lovejoy, who was installed June 6, 1829, and continued with them till his 
death, Oct 11, 1833. He had at the same lime the pastoral charge of three other 
churches, (Albion, Washington, and Windsor,) preaching to each one fourth of the time. 
(See Albion, Washington, and Windsor.) 

FRAlfXLIN COUNT T. 

FRAiixiLiir CoiTifTT wss established in 1888, and embraces ten towns where there 
has been a settled Congregational ministry. 

Chestervillv, formerly Chester plantation, was Incorporated in 1802. A church 
was embodied here in 1796. Rev. Jotham Sewall, their first minister, was installed 
Aug. 9, 1820. He continued pastor about 16 years. He was succeeded by his son. 
Rev. Daniel Sewall, who was ordained March 15, 1837, and dismissed in 1840. The 
church contains 47 members. 

Farkinotoit. '< This town began to be settled about 50 years ago, and Stephen 
Titcomb, Esq. one of the few original proprietors and first settlers, is still living here at 
the advanced age of 89. It is not far from 9 miles long, and 8 miles wide. Its present 
population is upwards of 2,600. It has three villages— one at the Falls, so called, where 
is a meeting-house, several mills, and a number of stores. Another in the Centre, which 
is quite growing and prosperous at present. Here are three meeting-houses, a court 
house, an academy, more than a dozen stores, and several other buildings. The upper 
village Is two miles from the Centre, where there are mills, stores, and other buikiings, 
and a brick meeting-house in the vicinity. There are seven religious denominations or 
societies in the place, viz. Calvinistic Baptists, who have a meeting-house and a settled 
minister ; Freewill Bsptists, who have a meeting-house, and preaching half the time ; 
Methodist Episcopal, assembly numerous and scattered over the town. Unitarians few, 
no minister at present, but a hall used for occasional worship ; Universalists, who own 
part io a liouse of worship, and have occasional preaching. The Cbrist-iAns, or Clirietiaa 
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btnd also, though comparatively few, are yet an organized religious body, and now have 
stated preaching, Eider Daniel Rogers from New Hauipshire being their present supply. 
Tiiese, with ours, are regularly organized. Besides these, there are scattered individuals 
of the Mormon, Swedenborgian, Deistical, and other persuasions. The old roeeting-bouse, 
80 called, is in the Centre village, and which was formerly owned and occupied by these 
several denominations alternately, is now altered and converted to different uses, the 
upper part constituting the court house for this county (this being the shire town), and 
the lower part being leased for town meetings. 

** This church was organized in the mouth of October, 1814. Previously to this time, 
those Congregational professors of religion, who resided in town, were connected with 
the Congregational church in Chesterville. These with others who then united with 
them were only 12 in number. Hence, for a number of years they depended on the aid 
which was generously affiirded them by the Massachusetts and Maine Missionary So- 
cieties. And the names of some of those beloved servants of God who were thus seat 
to them, are even now held in grateful remembrance by the older members of the 
church. Among these, perhaps, it would be well to record the names of Rev. Mr. Burr, 
of Massachusetts, and Rev. Jotham Sewall, of Chesterville, also his brother Rev. Samuel 
Sewall, now we trust in the world of everlasting glory. Under the labors of these and 
others, the interests of divine truth were greatly promoted, and some added to the church. 
The Rev. Jotham Sewall, indeed, was once invited to become their pastor, but the towa 
not agreeing to relinquish the lands granted by the Massachusetts Legislature, in 1770, 
to the first settled minister, the project was abandoned. After this, several Missionaries 
labored here, to three of whom, either calls for settlement were extended, or movements 
for that purpose commenced. But for various reasons, they did not see cause to com- 
ply with these requests. 

** My immediate predecessor in labors among this people, was the Rev. Fifield Holt, of 
Bloomfield in this State, whose praise is in all the churches where he labored as a Mis- 
sionary, for which some here are pre-eminently grateful. 1 was ordained over this 
church March 9, 1826. The church then consbted of 40 members. Since that time 
there have been added chiefly by profession, 106 members. But by reason of deaths, 
and removals to other churches, the present number is 105. The largest additions to 
the church were made in the years 1S28 and *34. These were seasons of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord, in which not far from 80 were joined to the church. 
We are now united, harmonious, and externally prosperous as a people, thouffh greatly 
needing another display of the sovereign goodness, and almighty power of God. Two 
members of this church are now licensed preachers of the gospel, and several others 
have received a public education." — MS. Letter of Jiev. Isaac Moger$, preeeni paetor 
of the Church in Farmington» 

Industry. The church here was organized in 1802. Their first'pastor. Rev. Alden 
Boynton, was ordained Oct. 17, 1832, and continued about six years. Their present 
pastor, Rev. John Perham, was ordained Jan. 2, 1839. Mr. Perham preaches one third 
of the time to the church in New Portland, which he also has the pastoral care of. 
The church in Industry contains 102 members. 

New Sharow. A Congregational church was organized here, Feb. 9, 1801. It has 
bad four pastors as seen in the table ; Rev. Hezekiah Hall ; Rev. Joseph Underwood, 
twice settled ; Rev. John A. Vinton, and the present pastor, Rev. Josiah T. Hawes, in- 
stalled Nov. 4, 1840. The church is now flourishing, and contains 83 members. 

New-Vxnetard. a church was formed in this town Sept. 3, 1828, and Rev. David 
Turner ordained its pastor at the same time. He continues in this office still. The 
church Is small, containing 20 members. 

Phillips. A church was organized here 1817, and Rev. George W. Fargo was in- 
stalled Feb. 15, 1837. He continued with them one year. They are now destitute of a 
pastor, and have only occasional preaching. 

Strong. A church was organized here March, 1810. Rev. Jacob Hardy was or- 
dained pastor July, 1827. He remained with them till his death, March, 1833. He was 
succeeded by Rev. William May, who was installed Sept. 4, 1833. He is the present 
pastor. The church is now flourishing, and contains 115 members. 

Temple. A church was organized here 1806. It has had two pastors. Rev. David 
Smith, ordained Feb. 21, 1810, and Rev. Simeon Hackett, ordained July 7, 183U. 
Mr. Hackett is still pastor of the church, which contains 87 members. 

Wbld. A church was organized here 1809. It has had three successive pastors. 
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Rev. David Slarrett was ordained pastor Sept. 26, 1821. Rev. HermoD StinsoQ was or- 
dained Oct 14, 1829. Rev. £phraim Fobes, the present pastor, was ordained July 19, 
1837. The church contains 61 members. 

W1L.TON. A church was organized here Feb. 1818. Rev. Samuel Talbot was or- 
dained its pastor July 1, 1832. Mr. Talbot still continues in that office. The church 
oumbers 46. 

PISCATAQUIS COUNTY. 

Piscataquis CouifTV was established in 1888. It embraced the north-eastern 
part of Somerset County, and the north-western part of Penobscot County, bordering upon 
the Canada line. There are only seven towns, as may be seen in the preceding table, 
in which a Congregational ministry has been settled, and those all of recent date. A 
great portion of it U as yet uninhabited. 

Abbot. A church was formed here Feb. 2, 1841, and Rev. Charles Ouren was or- 
dained pastor, the day following. (See Sangerville.) 

Blanchard was incorporated as a town in 1881. The Congregational church was 
organized in March, 1833; and Rev. Samuel S. Drake was ordained its pastor, Oct. 16, 
1834. He continued about four years. They have had no other pastor ; though they 
sustain the ordinances of religion a portion of the time. The church is small, contain- 
ing 82 members. 

Brown VII.I.X. This town was incorporated in 1824. The Congregational church 
was organized in August, 1819. Rev. Nathan W. Sheldon was ordained pastor the fol- 
lowing year; and was dismissed in March, 1833. He was succeeded by Rev. Henry 
Richardson, formerly minister in Sidney, who was installed in May, 1834, and dismissed 
Jan. 1838. Rev. William S. Sewall was ordained Sept. 25, 1839, and is their present 
pastor. The church consists of 63 members. Mr. Sewall spends one half of his time 
with this people, and the other half with destitute churches in the vicinity. 

FoxcRorT, so named from Hon. Joseph £. Foxcroft, of New Gloucester, a proprietor, 
was incorporated Feb. 29, 1812. The church was organized about the time of the set- 
tlement ot the first minister. January 1, 1823, Rev. Thomas Williams, previously minister 
at Brewer, and since settled in Poland, was installed pastor. Mr. Williams was dis- 
missed in 1836. Rev. Elias Wells, the present pastor, was ordained Nov. 8, 1837. The 
church contains 83 members. 

MoNsoN was incorporated in 1822. A few persons, professors of religion, came here 
from a town of the same name in Massachusetts, and felled tiie first tree in May, 1820. 
In August of the following year, they were organized into a church. Rev. Lot Rider 
was oHained their pastor, in March, 1825, and died Sept. 24, of the same'year. He was 
aucceeded by Rev. Anson Hubbard, who was ordained Jan. 16. 1828, and dismissed in 
August, 1834. Rev. John Baker was ordained pastor, Sept. 16, 1835, and continued with 
them about three years. Since that time, they have had no settled minister. The 
church contains 67 members. 

Sanoervillb. a church was organized here in 1828, and Rev. Henry Sewall has 
supplied here most of the lime since. But ihey have never had a pastor till Rev. Charles 
Duren was ordained over them, Feb. 8, 1841. Mr. Duren preaches half of the time in 
Sangerville ; one fourth of the time in Guilford, where a part of the Sangerville church 
reside ; and one fourth of the time in Abbot, where a new church has been organized, 
which he also has the pastoral charge of. (See Abbot.) 

Williamsburg was incorporated in 1820. A Congregational church was organized, 
and Rev. Joseph Underwood, who was previously settled at New Sharon, was Installed 
its pastor, in August, 1833. Mr. Underwood continued with them between one and two 
years, and then was dismissed, and re-settled in New Sharon. The church is nearly 
extinct. 

AROOSTOOK COUNT T. 

Aroostook County, which embraces a portion of the disputed territory, was 
organized the beginning of the year 1840. There has been settled within its limits 
no Congregational ministry, except at Houlton. Three Congregational churches have 
been organized; one at Uoulton, the shire town of the county, situated 00 the 
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eMtern border line of the Sttte ; one tt the pItnUtion of Monticello, 12 milei abovcp 
ttio on the border line ; and one in the interior, at No. 4, Fish's Mills, Aroostoolc Road, 
now Patten. The church at Hoalton was organized Jan. 24, 1838, and had geaeralljr 
been supplied with the ordinances of religion, before the ordination of their pastor. Rev. 
Samuel P. Abbot. This was July 16, 1841. For the first few years, worship was sustained 
jointly, and in pretty equal proportions, by the Missionary Society, the citizens, and the 
United States* troops stationed at this post For the last two years, there has been a 
Chaplain at the barracks, who has preached on the Sabbath at the Congregational meet- 
ing-house, the military and the society worshipping together. The church at Monticello 
was organized Jan. 25, 1833, and has had only occasional preaching by missionaries, ex- 
cept as supplied by other denominations. The church at No. 4, or Patten, was orgaoized 
in February last, and has Rev. James Gooch, as a stated supply ; sustained in part by 
the contributions of the people, and in part by the Missionary Society. 

The greater portion of the county is yet an unbroken forest. Enough, however, has 
been cultivated, to evince the fertility of the soil, and to show that it rewards the hus- 
bandman richlv for his toils. It is well wooded, and well watered ; and while the land 
invites to immigration those of agricultural pursaits^ its lumber, also, will be a source of 
wealth for years to come. Of the few towns already incorporated, Madawaska has the 
createst population, containing between two and three thousand. The disputed territory 
has been sometimes styled ** a little itrip of landt which the people of Maine have 
been contending with the Queen about" But when it is known to be larger in extent 
than the State of Massachusetts, it will not be thought to be of such trifling moment. 



In the State, there are various religious denominations ; Baptists, Congregational 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Unitarians, Friends, Catholics, Universalists, Freewill Bap- 
tists, Christian Band, Swedenborgians, Shakers, &c. &e. The first three of these, (not 
differing greatly in number of ministers, churches, and church members,) are supposed 
to embrace about three fourths of the State ; and all the remaining denominations, the 
other fourth. This last fourth, however, is probably greater than either of the others. 
There are 209 Congregational churches; 107 pastors; about 40 stated supplies; and 
about 50 others who are preachers, some few of whom are officers in the College at 
Brunswick, and in the Theological Seminary at Bangor, but much the greater portion 
missionaries in the feeble churches and waste places. The number of church members 
is a little more than 17,000. Three of the churches, which were originally Congrega- 
tional, have become Unitarian ; the First Church in Kennebunk, York County ; the First 
Church in Portland, Cumberland County ; and the First Church in Castine, Hancock 
County. One or more Congregational churches, however, have since been organized in 
each of those places. Some of the churches, in their first organization, assumed the 
Presbyterian form of government ; as those in Georgetown, New Castle, Brunswick, 
Boothbay, Bristol, Topsham, Warren, Gray, Scarborough, Windham, Turner and Ca- 
naan. But as all these soon changed their form of government to Congregational, some 
of them before the settlement of tne ministry, and most of the others at the close of tiie 
labors of their first pastor, and as there is now no Presbyterian minister or church in 
the State ; it was not thought necessary to advert to this circumstance, in the notices of 
tlie respective churches. A little more than four fifths of all the Congregational churches 
have been aided, at some time, in the support of the gospel, by the Maine Missionary 
Society ; and about one half are aided from the same source, at the present date. 

Maine, from the extent and fertility of its territory and rapidly increasing population, 
must, in due time, assume some weight in the Union. Having almost 800 miles of sea- 
coast, and many navigable rivers to accommodate the interior, will secure to her emi- 
nence in agricultural and commercial interests. At the time of the separation from 
Massachusetts, and the erection of the District of Maine into a State, March 15, 1820, 
the Bank capital was $1,770,000; Shipping, 140,378 tons; and the population, 298,885. 
These have greatly increased since that period. The population in 1880, was 399,462 ; 
in 1887, it was 478,246 ; and in 1840, the census gives 501,796. 

Hallowbll, August, 1841. 
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SKETCHES OP THE GOVERNORS AND CHIEF MAGISTRATES OF 

NEW ENGLAND, 

FROM 1620 TO 1820. 

[By Jacob B. MooeBi Eiq., Memb«r of the New Hampthire ftod N«w York Hiatorical Societies.] 

CooUoMd from p. MS. 



WILLIAM BRENTON. 

[GoTernor of Rhode Uland, in 1660, 1661, and from 1666 to 1669.] 

WiZiiiiAM BRENTOif WM a native of Hammersmith, in Middlesex, England; came to 
this country in 1688, and was admitted a freeman at Boston, 14th May, 1634. He 
brought with him a considerable estate ; and, although young at this period, he was, in 
1636, chosen one of the three deputies of Boston to the general assembly of tl»e colony. 
He was re-elected to the same post during the five following years. As showing the 
fashion of (he times, and the estiiuation in which Mr. Brenion was held by the citizens, 
the fact may be mentioned, that at a meeting of the people of Boston. 30th November, 
1635, he was placed upon a committee who were empowered ** to set pryses upon all 
cattell, commodities, victualls, and labourers and workmeus wages," and an order was 
imssed, " that noe other pryses or rates should be given or taken." In August, 1636, 
we find Mr. Brenton, among the principal citizens ol Boston, Winihrop, Bellingham, 
Vane, Leverelt, and others, contributing to a fund for '* the maintenance of a free school- 
master," which laid the foundations of that noble system of free schools, which has t>een 
Che glory of New England. 

The banishment of Roger Williami was followed by the exile of the venerable John 
Clarke, and his little band of followers. Proceeding south, they were advised by Williams 
(o settle at Aquetneck, (Rhode Island,) and he tendered his good offices with the great 
Narraghansett sachems to procure tor them a deed of the island- On the 7th March, 
1638, Mr. Clarke and his associates, to the number of eighteen, formed their voluntary 
compact as a community of freemen, bound, not by chartered or conventional stipulations, 
but by moral and religious principles, on the basif of freedom in the worship of God. On 
the 24th March following, through the influence of Roger Williams and Sir Harry Vane, a 
deed of Aquetneck and other islands in the Narraghansett bay, was procured from the 
great sachems Canouicus and Miantonimo. Mr. Clarke and his friends immediately 
commenced their settlement at Pocassett, (Portsmouth,) and in the following year tho 
ftiundations of the beautiful town of Newport were laid. 

Mr. Brentoo, who had resided for a time at Taunton, although not one of the original 
foiindera of the new settlement, soon followed his friend Clarke to Rhode Island. The 
little community, adopting the patriarchal form of government, on the day of their 
voluntary association, chose a judge (William Coddington) '* to do joj^tice and judgment, 
and preaerve the public peace ; " and he continued sole judge over the little community 
until 2d January, 1639, when three elders were called bv the people to hii assistance. 
One of these was William Brenton. He continued to discbarge the duties of this station 
until 12th March, 1640, when the style of the government was changed, the first magif- 
traie having the title of governor, and the second, that of deputy governor. Mr. Brenton 
was chosen to this latter office during the several years following, until the first patent of 
Rhode Island was obtained, in 1644. In 1647, under powers derived from this patent, 
the general assembly of the province, as it was now called, adopted a co<le of laws, and 
established a new form of government for their administration. The civil power was 
vested in a Fresident and four assistants, who were to be chosen annually, and by a 
special commission they were also made judges of the court of trials. Mr. Brenton waa 
repeatedly chosen one of the Assistants, and in 1660 and 1661, was elected President. 

In the body of laws now in operation in this flourishing little colony, the widest 
toleration and unrestricted freedom in all matters of conscience were distinctly proclaimed. 
It was ** ordered by the general court, that all men may walk as their own consciences 
persuade them, every one in the name of his God. And let the Sahnls of the Most High 
walk together in this Colony, without molestation, in the name of Jehovah, their God, 
forever and ever." 

In April, 1663, some difficulty as to the boundary between Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, having occurred between Winthropand Clarke,the agentsof the respective colonies, 
the matter was referred to the umpirage of Brenton and others, who adjusted the con- 
troversy. On the 8th July, 1663, Charles II. granted the existing Charter of Rhode 
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Island ; in which Benedict Arndd, wu named ti finC gotwrnor, end William BrentoOy 
as the first deputy governor, under the royal patent. Mr. Brenton was anoaally 
appointed to this office antii 1666, when he was elected governor, and continued in that 
office under aucceaive elections until IWB, when he retired firom the public aenrice 
altogether. 

(S>vernor Brenton was a large land proprietor, and In addition to the tracts which he 
owned on Rhode Island and Narraghansett, he purchased Metapoiset neck (in Swaneey, 
Ms.) of King Philip, with the further stipulation on the part of the sachem, ** that if ever 
the lands next adiacent unto this neck be sold, he [Brenton] should have tlte refusal oa 
equal terms.*' Sometime before 1668, the large and beautiful tract of land lyin^ oa 
Merrimack river in New Hampshire, known as the ** Brenton farm," was granted by the 
general court of Massachusetts to Mr. Brenton ; twit it is not known that be ever visited 
that portion of the country. Brentoo's Point, on the extremity of Rhode Island, and near 
the site occupied by the government fortifications, was so named from its former pr»> 
prietor. Governor Brenton was also one of the seven original purchasers of Pettequame- 
cut, (Soutli Kingston.) In Rhode Island. He lived to a very advanced age, and died at 
Newport, in 1674. His children were, 1. Jahleel, who died 8th November, 17S2, leaving 
no children. He was collector and surveyor of the customs •in New England, under 
William and Mary ; the same who had the controversy with Sir William Pbipps, In 1694, 
mentioned by Hutchinson. 2. William, who was one of the first settlers of Bristol, and 
is supposed to have died there. S. Ebenezer, who settled at Swansey, had four children, 
and died in 1710. 4. Sarah, who married Joseph Elliott, of Guilford, Ct. 6. Mebitable, 
who married Joseph Brown, of Charlcstown, Ms. 6. Abigail, who married Stephen 
Burton, of Bristol ; and 7. Elizabeth, who married John Pool, of Boston. 

Jahleel Brenton, son of William, and grandwn of the governor, married first, Franees, 
eldest daughter of Governor Cranston. She died 2d February, 1740. His second wife 
was Mary, the widow of John Scott. She died in May, 1760. He had twenty-two 
children. His fourth son, Jahleel, born 22d October, 1729, entered the British navy in 
his youth, and having distinguished himself in service, rose to the rank of Admiral. He 
died in 1802. His son Jahleel, was also bred to the sea, rose to be an Admiral, and Was 
knighted in 1810. Another son rose to the rank of captain In the British navy. It is 
believed that most of the family of Brenton, on the breaking out of the American Revo- 
lution, adhered to the royal cause, in whose service so many of the name have been 
distinguished. 

JOHN BROOKS. 

[GoTemor of MatuebaMttf, from 1616 to 1891] 

It has been the fortune of few public men to enjoy during their lives — ^and of still 
fewer, perhaps, to deserve— those substantial proofs of a wide-spread popular regard, 
which were exhibited towards Governor Brooks, of Maasachusetts. His was a popu- 
larity, whose foundations were not built upon the sands of partisan strife, and which owed 
none of its growth and luxuriance to political combinations. A conspicuous actor in the 
great drama of the revolution, he came out of the contest with laurels ; and preserving a 
character unsullied, in the various civil stations to which he was afterwards advanced, 
and above all exhibiting to the world a patriotism which was large enough to embrace 
the good of all mankind, he was, during a long life, the favorite of the people ef hb 
native State. 

JoBR Brooks was bom at Medford, Massachusetts, In 1752. His father, Capt. Caleb 
Brooks, was a respectable farmer of that ancient town; and his great-grandfather, 
Ebenezer Brooks, was the son of Caleb Brooks, of Concord, who waa admitted a freeman 
in 1654, removed to Medford in 1672, and died 29th July, 1696. The eariy years of 
John Brooks were spent upon his father's ferm, in the daily toil of a thrifty husbandman. 
He enjoyed no other opportunities of education, but those of the town schools, in which, 
however, he contrived to master sufficient of the Latin, to enable him to enter upon the 
study of the medical profession. At the age of fourteen, he was placed as an apprentice 
by indentures for seven years, under the tuition of Dr. Simon Tuftii, of Medford, himself 
an accomplished scholsr, distinguished in his profession, and a most faithful teacher. 
Brooks was as diligent and persevering a scholar as his master could desire, and a recip- 
rocal esteem grew up between them, which lasted during the life of the latter. Tbe 
aktU and attention of Dr. Tufts, and the indefatigable attention of his pupil, supplied the 
deficiencies arising from tbe want of a liberal education. Brooks made rapid progress in 
medical science, and began to treasure up (he fruits, so valuable to the practitioner, of a 
judicious practical observation. Here, as the amiable traits of his character were more 
fully developed, he became not only an agreeable inmate of the family, but the favorite 
of all the youth of the neighborhood. He early began to manifest that talent for military 
discipline, which was displayed at a subsequent period of life, in the boors of relaxation 
from study, be amused himself and conipanioua with the exercise and drill of the soldier. 
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The boyi eoUacted about him ; he formed them into comptoies, and trained and exerciaed 
tbem in all tlie duties of military difcipline. Many a time and oft, waa the iawn in front 
of the preceptor's dwellin|f converted by these young warriors into a miniature training- 
field » on which were displayed *< the pomp and circumstance of glorious war." 

While engaged at this school, young Brooks became acquainted with Benjamin 
Thompson, a&rwards Count Rumford, and a friendly correspondence was kept up 
between them until the death of the Count, in 1814. 

Having finished his studies. Dr. Brooks, in 1774, commenced the practice of his pro- 
fesskm, in the neighboring town of ReadiiDg. He liad scarcely had time, however, to 
establish himself in business, before the symptoms of the approaching storm of (he revo- 
lution were seen ; and his was not the spirit to rest quiet, as the crisis approached. As 
the voice of resistance was heard echoing from village to villaf^e, the hearts of the gallant 
youth of the country responded to the summons ; and preparations lor the field superseded 
all the minor concerns of life. A company of minute-men was raised in town, and 
Brooks was chosen its commander. He was indefatigable in drilling and disciplioinc 
them, having first gained the requisite knowledge by observing the exercises and drill of 
the British soldiery in Boston. It waa but a brief period before his country called for hia 
•ervicea. 

On the day preceding the battle of Lexington, the alarm was spread, of the hostile 
intentions of the British. They had taken the precaution to station sentinels along the 
road, from Boston to Concord, with a view of intercepting all communication with the 
country ; but the measengers despatched by Dr. Warren, eluded the vigilance of the 
enemy, and before the morning of the 19th April, the militia of the surrounding country 
was in arma. Brooks instantly marched with such of his company aa were prepared, and 
ordered the reat to folfow. They were delayed on the road by the orders of a superior 
officer ; but Brooks, then about twenty-two years of age, and tlie brave youne men of 
bis eompany, pushed on towarda Concord, and as they drew near to the town, they met 
the whole force of the British returning. He immediately ordered his corps to place 
Ihemaelves beUnd the bams and fencea, and fire continually on the enemy. They did 
jp*eat execution, and contributed much to produce that panic with which the proud, but 
Eumbled British troops returned to their quarters in Boston. 

The calm courage and military skill displsyed by young Brooks, on this occasion, 
remarkable in one who had never seen a battle, attracted the attention of those who had 
the directkm of public affairs ; and he soon after received the commission of Major in the 
continental army. He now entered on the duties of a soldier with ardor, and devoted 
all the powers of his mind to the profession of arms and the cause of his country. 

When the American troops were preparing to fortify Bunker^s Hill, Major Brooks 
volunteered his services, and waa active during the whole night of the 16th June, in 
throwing up intreochments, reconnoitering the ground, and watching the movements of 
Che enemy. On the morning of the 17tk, when it was perceived that the enemy were 
making preparations for an assault, he was despatched by Colonel Prescott as a confi- 
dential officer to inform General Ward, then at Cambridge, of the movements, and to 
press him to send on reinforcements. Not a horse could be procured for this service, 
and he went on A>ot. This duty prevented his being engaged in that glorious battle, 
which has immortalized the heroes who were engaged in it, and consecrated the ground 
to freedom and fame. 

The fine military deportment and gentlemanly manners of Major Brooks, bad already 
secured to him the favor of his superiors, the respect and confidence of his equals. He 
had also made such acquiritionfi in military tactics, that he was consulted by superior 
officers on a system of discipline to be introduced into the army. He now applied him- 
self with renewed diligence to this important branch of duty, and soon acquired a high 
reputHtion aa a disciplinarian. The corps he commanded were distingui^^hrd during the 
whole war, for the superiority of their discipline, evinced by their gallant conduct in 
battle, and by their regular movements in retreat. He wa^ considered second only to the 
celebrated Baron Steuben, in his knowledge of tactics. After the Baron joined the army, 
and was appointed Inspector General, Major Brooks was associated with him in the 
mrduous duty of introducing into the army, a uniform system of exercise and manoeuvres. 

At the battle of White Plains, in October, 1770, the reisiment to which he belonged 
was the last to quit the field, and it retired under his command with the steadiness of 
veteran soldiers, and received the acknowledgments of Washington for its gallant conduct. 
In the folfowing year. Major Brooks was promoted to tlie raok of Lieutenant Colonel in 
the eighth Massachusetts regiment, the command of which devolved on him in conse- 
quence of the illness of the Colonel. 

On the 8d A*igust, 1777, the British Colonel, St. Leger, with a force of 1,600 men, 
invested Fort Schuyler, then garri^ned by about 000 troops from New York and Maasa- 
chuaetts, under the command of Col. Gansevort. Col. Brooks was dispatched with a 
command under General Arnold to attack the besiegers. Advancing towards the enemy, 
lie captnrad Major Batler* wd found within the American iinee «ne Cuyler. a proprialor 
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of ft bandtome ettate In the vidnitr, who, from baviog been much with the enemy, had 
been taken up at a apy. Colonel Brooks propoMd that this man abould be employed as m. 
measenKor to spread an alarm, in order to induee the enemy to retreat from before Fort 
Schuyler. Oen. Arnold aoon after arrived, and approving the scheme, it was arranged 
that Cuyler should be liberated, and bis estate secured to him, on the condition that be 
would return to the Britiffh camp, and make such exaggerated reports of General Arnold** 
force as to alarm and put the enemy to flight. The stratagem was succesaful. The 
Indians instantly determined to quit the ground, and make their escape; nor was it in the 
power of St. Leger and his officers, with all their arts of persuasion, to prevent it. 
Finding himself thus suddenly deserted by 700 or 800 oT these important auziliariea, St. 
Leger decamped in the greatest hurry and confusion, and returned to Montreal, lenvin^ 
bia tents, with a large portion of his artillery and stores, on the field. 

The great victory of Saratoga, and the capture of Burgoyne and his army, on the 7lh 
October, 1777, may be attributed, in no small degree to the eallant conduct of Cdoocl 
Brooks and his regiment. When the impetuous Arnold, who had attempted to force the 
intrenchments of the enemy at Stillwater, and being wounded, having his horse shot 
under him, was borne from the field, and his men driven back — Col. Brooks, who was oa 
the left of Arnold's detachment, came up to the assault With fearless intrepidity, be 
led on bis regiment, turning the right of the enemy ; stormed their intrenchments, enter* 
ing them at the head of iiis men sword in hand, and put to rout the veteran German 
troops which defended them. Col. Brooks bravely maintaining the ground he had gained, 
the British troops immediately after fell back upon Saratoga, where the royal arm/ 
surrendered to Gates. It was on the occasion of the brilliant action jost mentioned, that 
Colonel Brooks wrote to a friend—** We have met the British and Hessians, and have 
beat them ; and, not content with this victory, we have assaulted their intrenchments, 
and carried them." 

In the memorable battle of Monmouth, Col. Brooks was the acting Adjutant Genera], 
and on this as on all other occa»ions was distinguished for his coolness and bravery. 

Again, in that still more fearful crisis, in March, 178S, at Newburgh, where a conspir- 
acy of some of the officers, excited by the publication of inflammatory anonymous letters, 
haid well nigh di«graced the American army, and ruined the hopes of the country, the 
patriotism and foreaight of Cotonel Brooks was manifested. On this occasion, the 
Commander-in-Chief, to whom this was the most trying period of his life, rode up to 
Brooks, with the view of ascertaining how the officers stood aflTected ; and expressed the 
wish that he wouM keep his officers within their quarters, to prevent their attendance on 
the insurgent meeting. Brooks replied, ** Sir, 1 have anticipated your wishes, and my 
orders are given." Washington, with tears in his eyes, took him by the hand, and said, 
** Colonel Brooks, this is just what I expected of you." He was one of the committee 
who afterwards brought forward the resolutions of the officers, expressing their abhorrence 
of this vile plot ; and by a memorandum inserted in a volume of Washington's letters to 
Governor Trumbull, in possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society, it appears that 
Colonel Brooks wrote the address presented by the officers to General Wasthington, on 
the 5th June, 1788. Washington did not forget these and other services of Col. Brooks; 
and afterwards, when, as President of the United States, he visited Massachusetts, in 
1789, he appeared solicitous to show him, that he cherished for him a strong personal 
regard. When leaving Boston for Salem, lest he might miss a future opportunity, he 
changed his route by way of General Brodcs's residence, in order that he might take leave 
of his friend and compatriot in arms. 

in 1791, General Brooks was appointed Marshal of the District of Massachusetts, which 
office he held until December, 1796, when he was appointed Inspector of the Customs. 
In April, 1792, he was appointed Brigadier General, and in 1800, a Major General in the 
army of the United States; but believing that the exigencies of the country were not of 
a character to require of him a second sacrifice of domestic comforts, he declined the 
appointments. 

From the army, at the close of the revolutionary struggle, Colonel Brooks had returaed 
to private life, free from the vices incident to the camp, and rirh in honors and the esteem 
of his countrymen: but without property, or the means of providing for his family, except 
by resuming his profession. His early friend and teacher, Dr. Tufts, who had become 
Infirm and advanced in years, relinquished his practice into the hands of his favorite 
pupil. Dr. Broolcs accordingly resumed the practice of physic under the mo!*t flattering 
auspices in his native town. His practice soon became extensive and lucrative. Asa 
physician, he ranked in the first class of practitioners. His mind was well furnished 
with scientific and practical knowledge. He was accurate in his investigations, and clear 
in his deductions. He was watchful and prudent, rather than bold. His manners were 
dignified and benign ; and his kind offices were peculiarly acceptable, from the felicitous 
manner in which he performed them. 

Notwithstanding he was enjoying an extensive practice, we have seen that he still 
took a deep interest in public affidra. Ha was called to variotia civil and militory statioDS 
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in the State if well m the natloD. For many yetni, he wee Major General of the mllitU 
of Middlesex county, and made his division, in its spirit and discipline, a model fer the 
mililia of the State. During the insurrection of 1786, his division was very efficient in 
their protection of the courts of law, and support of (government At this period, General 
Brooks was a member of the Lepslature, and gave a warm support to the energetic 
measures of Governor fiowdolo, in defence of the Commonwealth. He was abo a 
member of the convention for the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and was one of ita 
most zealous advocates. As delegate, representative, senator, and counsellor of state, 
offices which he held successively, General Broolcs sustained the exalted character which 
he had acquired under the eye of Washington. During the crisis of the war of 1812, be 
was appointed Adjutant General of Massachusetta, and discharged the arduous duties of 
that office, with a prudence and discretion, amid the most trying circumstances, that woo 
the respect and gratitude of the people. 

On the retirement of Governor Strong, in 1816, General Brooka was selected as tho 
candidate to succeed him, and was chosen by an almost overwhelming suffrage. His 
▼ery name acted as a talisman to disarm party spirit of its virulence, and thousands of 
citizens, who differed on other subjecta, united in their support of General Brooks. For 
•ix years in succession, he was re-elected to that high and responsible office, presiding 
with great dignity and faithfulness, and to the universal acceptance of the people, over 
the ai^irs of the Commonwealth. In 1823, he declined a re-election, and retired to 
private life. — Hia death took place on the 1st March, 1825, when he was nearly 78 years 
of age. In the latter years of his life, he connected himself with the church in Medford« 
under the pastoral charge of Dr. Osgood. In private life, he was greatly esteemed, and 
the people of his own town were wont to confide to him their differences and disputea ; 
and so judicious were his coun.«els, that it was remarked by an eminent lawyer of Medfofd, 
that he had no professional business, as Governor Brooks had the rare faculty of making 
people adjust their differences without going to law. 

(Governor Brooks was a distinKolshed member, and President of the Massaehosetto 
Medical Society ; a member of the Cincinnati, and of various learned and literary and 
benevolent associations. He bequeathed his valuable medical library to the aociety of 
which he was president. 

The wife of Governor Brooks died in eariy life. He had one daughter, Lucy, who 
married Rev. George Oakley Stewart, of Quebec, afterwards of Kingston, U. C. where 
•he died in December, 1814. His sons were Alexander Scammel, and John, both of 
whom devoted themselves to the service of their country. The former is a colonel of 
artillery in the U. S. army, and inherito the paternal estate in Medford. The latter, 
beautiful and accomplished, was a lieutenant in the navy, and died in the hour of victory, 
heroically fighting for his country, on board Perry'a flag-ship, the Lawrence, Sept. 10, 
1818, in the battle of Lake Erie. 

HENRY BULL. 

[Governor of Rhode bland, in 1685, end 1089.] 

HsivRT Bull, a native of South Wales, was born in 1609, and removed to New 
England, among the early colonists, in 1036. He settled at Boston, where he was admitted 
a freeman in 1637. This was a period, when the Wheelwright controveray was at ita 
height, and the little commonwealth of the Puritans was almost rent asunder by religious 
dissensions. Mr. Bull, wiih many of the settlers who had recently arrived, joined the 

Jiarty of those who were advocates of the most liberal tolerance in matters of religious 
iiith. He became a constant attendant upon the ministrations of Wheelwright, and an 
admirer of the eloquent and enthusiastic Aune Hutchinson. When the general court of 
Massachusetts published its anathema against the heiesies of Wheelwright, in 1637, 
Mr. Bull was one of those who subscribed the petition in his favor; and his name was 
consequently included in the famous order of the court for disarming fifty-eight of the 
citizens of Boston, on the charge of promoting sedition. Indignant at this act of intole- 
rance on the part of the Puritans, who had themselves fled from persecution in the father- 
land, Mr. Bull resolved to seek an asylum elsewhere, and joined the little company of 
Dr. John Clarke, who purchased Rhode Island of the Narraghansetts. He was one of 
the eighteen whose names appear in the voluntary compact of government subscribed by 
the purchasers of Aquetneck. Esriy In the spring of 16.3<>, Mr. Bull erected a dwelling- 
house at Pocassett, where he remained until April of the following year, when he entered 
into a written agreement with eight other citizens, " to propsgate a plantation in the 
midst of the island, or elsewhere.** They formed their plantation at the southerly end of 
the island, and on the 16th May, 1639, it was named Newport Providence smiled upoD 
the infant settlement, and It grew apace. 

Mr. Bull took an active part in all the early proceedings of the little colony, and 
althonch a man of unambitious spirit, during the forty years that succeeded, he sustained, 
a( difibrenC times, varkias reqiouible offices. In lOTS, be wia ehoaen deputy goremor. 
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In 1685, he was elected governor of the colony, much igftlnet hi« own inclination, which 
he had repeatedly declared to be for the quiet and repose of private life. For these 
reasons, and on account of hit advancing a^e, in the following year he declined ft re* 
election, with the view of retiring from public employments altogether. 

After the deposition of Governor Aodros, by the people of Massachusetts, the freemen 
of Rhode Island, assembling at Newport, on the first of May, 1689, determined to follow 
the example of the sbter colony, and to resume their former charter and government, 
abrogated by Andros. Thev accordingly proceeded to the choice of their usual public 
officers ; and as the choice o^lhe people was made known, one after another declined the 
honors of office, few being found who were bold enough to accept their appointments, 
and encounter the hazards then supposed to be involved, together with the personal 
consequences which might result from a failure of the enterprise. It was a long time 
before the government could be organized. The hearts of the honest Quakers quailed at 
the thoughts of a revolution, which their proceedings in fact contemplated, and from 
which they perceived it was now too late to recede. The office of governor was tendered 
to one snd another of the principal citizens, and declined. No one could be found, who 
had sufficient nerve to accept the post of danger and responsibility, until the name of the 
Tenerable Governor Bull, then four-score years of age, was mentioned. He was applied 
to, and at once accepted the station, serving until the next election, about six months. 
He was then again elected, biit declined any further service. The danger, he remarked, 
which had deterred others from serving the cokmy bad passed, and younger men ooald 
ix>w be found who would be willing to accept the office. 

Governor Bull died at Newport, m 1683, at the age of 84. His remains were Interred 
in the Coddington burial place, where a plain, unostentatious slab points out to the 
passing traveller the spot where repose the ashes of this bold and fearless patriot Hie 
bouse, built of stone, was recently standing in Newport, and the patrimonial estate ie 
■till in possession of a lineal descendant of the governor. 

Governor Bull was twice married. His first wife, Elizabeth, died in 166S. His 
second was Anne, widow of Governor Easton ; she died in 1707. He had four chitdreo, 
two sons and two daughters. His elder brother, Thomas Bull, was an officer in the 
Pequot war of 1637, and afterwards commanded the militia of Hartford and Saybrook, 
and became somewhat difltingui»hed in the Connecticut colony for his successful resistance 
efthe invasion of Sir Edmund Andros, governor of New York, in 1675.* 

Governor Bull was a member of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, as were most of 
the governors and other magistrates of Rhode Island, for nearly a century following 1660. 
He outlived all the other seventeen original associated settlers of Rhode Island. 

WILLIAM BURNET. 

fGotantor of New York and Nsw Jsraey, from 1790 to 17S6 : sod of Munehatetts and New HamMhirs, 

lol7» and 1799.] 

William Burnet, F. R. S., was the eldest son of Gilbert Burnet, the celebrated 
Bishop of Salisbury. He was born at the Hague, in March, 1688, and named William, 
after the Prince of Orange, who stood god-father at hist baptism. He entered Trinity 
college, in Cambridge, as a gentleman commoner, in 1702, and was educated to the pro- 
fession of the law. Afler having completed hi;* education, he travelled on the continent 
of Europe, and on his return in 1709, publibhed an ** Account of the Icy Mountains of 
Switzerland." 

At the time of the appointment of Mr. Burnet to the government of New York, he 
held the office of comptroller-general of Accounts of the Customs of England. This 
office was worth some £1,200 per annum ; but having become involved in the memorable 



* The charter of Connecticut wet of prior date to the patent of the Duke of York ; bat no eooner had 
that prince, under the title of Janiet II., ascended the throne, than Sir Edmund Androe. |[[overnor of New 
York, claimed jurisdiction over all that portion of the Connecticut colony lyinr west of Connecticut river, 
«nd threatened an invasion. The fovernment of Connecticut resisted the claim, and sent troops to Nev 
J/ondoQ and Saybrook. Jost as they arrived at the latter place, the hnetile expedition hove in •ifht, 
headed by Andros in person. The legislature of the colony, then in session, sent a mensage to Capt. Bull, 
leomnancfing their forces at Saybrook, to propose a reference of the dispute to commtstioner*. Androe 
requested permission to land under the cuns of the fort, when be would consider their proposition. On 
landinf, with his retinae, he rejected the proposals of Capt. Bull, and forthwith commanded, in hie 
llajeity*s name, that the Duke*s patent, and bis own commission, should be read. Capt. Bull, also ia 
tits Majesty's name, commanded Andros to forbear the readinf. The governor, flushed with anger, em- 
phatically commanded his secretary to proceed ; when Bull, who possessed the framo of a Hercules, and 
the voice of a Stentor, forbade him, in a tone and manner that instantly overawed the baogbty governor. 
The captain, then moderating his voice, good-humored ly reminded Androe thai be had tn charge a mesaafs 
to deliver his Bicellency from the general court of Connecticut. Andros, somewhat cooled in bis in- 
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South-Sea fMculationt, which rained m> many Ibrtanes aC that day, Mr. Buraet deaired a 
cbaDge, io the ezpecutiou of retrieving his fortune In a newaphere ; and,-by conaent of 
Kovernment, arranged an exchange of officea with Governor Hunter, of New York, who 
left that province on the laat of July, 1719, and had spent the year following In Eneland. 
Got. Burnet's comoilaaion waa dated 19th May, 1720, and Included the provinces ofNew 
York and New Jersey. He arrived at New York on the 17th of September, published 
his commission on the 29th, and took upon himself the government Having acquired a 
full and accurate knowledge of the condition of public afTaira in this province, by repeated 
interviews with Governor Hunter, and being withal a man of enlarged and capacious 
viewa, Gov. Burnet commenced his administration with vigoroua measures, designed to- 
ensure the future safety of the province, and the ascendency of British power in the 
colonies ; for which he foresaw that there would be sooner or later a struggle between 
the two great powera, which had got foothold upon the continent, tie aaw through the 
covert designs of the French, and the means they were adopting to unite the Indians,, 
from the St Lawrence to the MIssiMlppi, against the English ; and adopted counteracting 
and defensive measures. In his first speech to the legislature, on the 13th October, he 
expressed his views with great freedom, and endeavored to arouse the apprehensiona of 
the membera. He recommended, as one of the first steps, the prohibition of all sales to 
the French, of articles suited lo the Indian trade. This was a wise measure of precau* 
tion ; for it was by means of the goods procured at Albany and New York, that the 
French were enabled to tamper with the Indians, and incite them against the English. 
Gov. Burnet saw that supplying the Indians directly with the articles they wanted, 
would annihilate the influeuce of the Canadians over the Indians. The tradera and fac- 
tors raised a great clamor ; the Governor was bitterly assailed ; and efforts were made to 
repeal the obnoxious measure, but without effect — the Governor being resolved not to 
be diverted from the course which he clearly saw to be dictated by the soundest pru- 
dence and regard for the public safety. 

The design was entertsioed by the French to establish a chain of posts from Canada 
to Louisiana, for the purpose of circumscribing and confining the limits of the English 
colonies to narrow strips of territory along the sea-coast. To frustrate this scheme. Gov. 
Burnet determined to obtain command of Lake Ontario, and in 1722, established a trad- 
ing house at Oswego, in the country of the Senecas. Trusty persons were also appointed 
to reside among the Onondagas, then possessing the centre of the territory of the Five 
Nations, for the purpose of carrying on the direct trade with the natives. 

During the year 1722, a congress was held at Albany, attended by the governors of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, at which the ancient friendship with the Indiana 
was renewed. Here Gov. Burnet, with politic foresight, prevailed upon them to aend a 
measage to the Eastern Indians, threatening them with war, unless they concluded a 
pesce with the English colonies of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, then greatly 
harassed by their incursions. 

Governor Burnet met the assembly of New Jersey soon after his arrival ; and after a 
brief aession diasolved that body, and ordered a new election. His policy here seems to 
have been diflerent from that adopted in New York, where he continued the assembly, 
which he found existing on his arrival, until the p€op\e fearful that their repre»erUatw€B 
might b€ corrupted liy executive power, clamorously demanded a dissolution. In his 
address to the new assembly in New Jersey, Gov. Burnet, after recommending tlie King's 
service to their earnest consideration, and auch ample support of the government as 
would comport with the honor of his Majesty, says, ** I must recommend you not lo think 
of me** — ^a course very dilTerent from that which he afterwards adopted in Massachusetts, 
on the subject of hb salary. The legislature of New Jersey voted him a aalary of £600, 
which was very acceptable ; and a good degree of harmony subsisted during the whole 
of his administration. 

During the administration of Gov. Buroet, a bill was submitted to the assembly in New 
Jersey, bearing the title of *' wfia act againat denying the Divinity of our Saviour Jeiu» 
Christ, the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, the truth of the Holy Scriptures, and 
spreading atheistical books.** It was said to have been favored by the Governor, but I 
find no evidence of this fact ; on the contrary, the known opinions of the governor were 
more likely to induce an opposite course of conduct. The bill was not adopted. 

Governor Burnet was a well read scholar, a man of sense and of good breeding, and 
possessed a sprightly, social disposition, which his love of study restrained from excess. 
He cultivated successfully the arts of populsrity. Without afiectatkm of pomp, he mingled 
freely with the respectable families In his government, and became much admired for his 
courtly and agreeable manners. In public matters, he consulted freely the best men of 
the province, and gave all the weight to their opinions which they deserved. Gov. 
Burnet delighted in the society of litersry men. Dr. Johnson, president of King's (now 
Columbia) College, was among the number of his friends and favorites. But this intima- 
cy (says the biograplier of Johnson) at length brought the latter into some perplexity of 
mind. ** The Governor, whose eccentrical genius was not to be confined witliin the 
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limits of orthodoxy, had f^eedily Imbibed, uid made himself master of the priociple« of 
Dr. Clarice, relatinr to the Holy Trinity, and of Bishop Hoadly, relating to ecclcaiaaCi* 
cal authority ; and he was zealous and alert in his attempts to proselyte his friends to bao 
own way of thinking. He flattered himself with the expectation of succeeding with Btlr. 
Johnpon, In particular ; as he knew him to be no dogmatist, but inquisitiye, anid, from aa 
impartial k>ve of truth, willing lo read and examine any thing that was offered hira. Ac- 
cordingly lie assailed him with all his strength and dexteritjr, and furnished him with the 
best books that had been written by Clarke, Whiston, Hoadly, Jackson, Sykes, and 
others on that side of the question, both in the Trinitarian and BaniEorian controrersy. 
Mr. Johnson, who read these authors willingly, could not but admire them as writers, t»ot 
was much shocked with observing their artifices and subtilties. Yet, had it not beeo for 
his habitual principle and resolution to act impartially, and to examine things srith the 

{greatest care and exactness on t»oth sides, he would have been in no small danger (aod 
ndeed for some time he was actually in danger) of being borne down by the weight of 
their reasonings, or, at least, deluded by the plausible appearance of their arguments." * 

Governor Burnet cultivated the friendship of the Indians by presents, treaties, aod 
complimentary attentions, and succeeded in making a strong impresjiion upon their chiefs. 
The French, headed by the Chevalier de Joncaire, whose jealoti.<y theoe proceedings on 
the part of Great Britain did not fail to awaken, promptly endeavored to countrract his 
measures. Through their interest with the Onondagas, they obtained permission to build 
a fort at Niagara, and erect a store-house ; but as soon as this became known to the rest 

* iMUr^^m On. Bwnui U lAc Hev. Mr, Mifutm. 

New Foxk, Aog. 14, 17S7. 

Rbv. 8ta,— It if to imrs a thing in tbif eooiitry to find oaa that reada books with care and impartialit j, 
that you nood no apologj Tor borrowing, but you five me a pieaaore in doing it. I hate to bavotbemU* 
idle upon a aheir; but wiien I lend tbem to auch reader*, I reckon tliey bring oie in good into roat. 

There it no need, in reading a eootrover«y, to bo of one tide oflhe queation ; it it rather better to be of 
naither : and, in pointi which are not capable of demonitratioo, porlbapa thoao who never entirely deter- 
mine, but atill are in aome aanpenie, aet moit rationally. 

Candor and temper are luflicient bonds of unity wiihoot sameness of opinion. 

The thing that always hung most in my mind out of iir. Clarke's book, was, that thorn was but thra* 
poesible opiniona upon the subject, and that whoever has any opinion fixiid, has one of the three, and that 
all other opinions are mere anlf-ilnlusion, and mere nothing, however plausibly distuised. 

As to the style and decency uf writing, which you commend in tiie Doctor, it is certainty very taking, 
and it is commonly the lot or the roost unpopular to write so: wliereaa tboae who are backed bj nunbera 
are apt to swagger. 1 reaaerotier my father was called a Socinian, beeaose in one of his books, he eoa»- 
mends tlie serious, modest way of controversy. Bot this is no proof of people's being right ; and, aceonl- 
inily I remember an able memlier of ilie House of Commons, speaking of a very rising young member, 
aald, what a pity Im had not been of the side of the minority, for then he would have had a complete ftnieb- 
Ing, bot as he waa on the winning side, it waa a great ch%nee Itut he would be spoiled. So much a bcttef 
acnool is adversity than prosperity in every stage and profession of life As to the three opinions, I 
take tlw fashionable one to bo Sabellianiam, as I have ofYen found by conversation, of which flocioiaoism 
ought to Im a consequence, though seldom drawn, and tlierefbre not fairly chargeable ;>— the must uneom- 
non one, Triibeism, which people areoAener driven to by dispute than that they ehoooe it ;— and the 
meet obvious one, that of the inequality, which would be more uoiveraal, if it did not seem to lead to 
Polytbeiam ; though not ao much aa Tritheiam doea. I send the books, and am, air, 

Yoor moat bumble servant, 

' W. BURNET. 



LitUr from tk§ Aaa. Mr, Jokmtm, to O09, Bunut. 

Mat it plbasb toux Exckllshct, — Dr. Clarke's writings are so very agreeable and instroctive that 
I cannot preeently be disengaged from tliem, when I have once got them under my eye ; however, I now 
at last return those of them which I had last, with my humble thanks for them and thoee kind lines 
which accompanied them from your Excellency, full of very wiae and true observations. 

But as to the laat of them, relating to the three opiniona ; if Sabellianiam do indeed neeesearily inelnda 
and infer Socinlanism ; and if, at the same time, the common orthodox were not really different from 8a- 
bellianism, provided there were but three possible opinions on this subject, I should readily enough sub- 
•cribe to that of the inequality; for I cannot conceive how a great man^ texts of Scripture can be fairly 
accounted for upon the Socinian h^potbeais ; and as for Trttheism, that la demonstrably and utterly ineon- 
■istent with reason as well as Scripture. But that of the ineouality, though reaaonable and intelligent 
enough, and verv well accounting for moat texta of Scripture relating to this subject ; yet there are soow 
texts which I wish I could, but cannot, find reconcileable to It without too great a violence done to thsoi, 
and too great a deviation from tite most obvious sense and meaning of them. It aeema to me, therefore, 
there must be a fourth hypothesis possible, though It may not be comprehensible or explicable ; and yet, 
ao far as it is discovered lo us it is intelligible, and, because it is divinely revealed, must be credible. But 
I shall gladly embrace any further light on this subject. 

If your BxcellencT removes in Bonton, as the people there will, no doubt, think theroselvea very hippy, 
ao I shall be very glad In particular that you remove 00 fbrther from us, and that it will yet remain pras- 
ticable for me to enjoy the advantages of that condescending goodnesa you have hitherto expressed towards 
me. And, therefore, 'if I may yet presunte, I shall be very much obliged to your Exoelteocy, if you will 
please to lend me any other good book, and nartieularly an Italian grammar, after the manner of Boyer, 
ibr the French, for I have a curiosity to loolt into the nature of that language. I am, 

May it please your Excellencv. 

Your moat humble, ice 

& J. 
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of the Indian confederacy, they denounced the transaction aa unauthorized, and aent 
deputiea to the French, commanding them to discontinue their operations. They pro- 
ceeded, however, to the completion of their fort. Gov. Burnet, in the mean time, exert- 
ed himMlf with great diligence to defeat the intrigues of the French, and to arouee the 
British Government and the Six Nations to a resolute opposition to the encroachments of 
France. At his own private expense, he built a fort and trading-house at Oswego, in 
defiance of the menaces of the Governor of Canada, and the discouragements interposed 
by the legislature, who now began to be influenced by the clamors of those who were 
interested in the interdicted French and Indian trade. 

But however zealously Gov. Burnet had exerted himself for the welfare of the colony, 
he was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of his well-timed measures. The party whose 
interests were affected — the principal merchants and men of wealth — had gradually in- 
creased in their numbers and influence, until the assembly became almost unanimously 
opposed to the Governor. His interference In 1724, in a dispute which had arisen in the 
French church, and a quarrel with Mr. De Lancey, one of the richest men in the pro- 
vince, operated against him. The decrees which he had made in the Court of Chancery, 
then recently instituted, and which toolc a range before unknown in the colony, also, 

Sye great dissatisfaction. The controversy became warm and somewhat personal ; and 
B assembly at last, on the 26th November, 1727, passed a vote protesting agninst the 
Court of Chancery, ** as assumed to be set up here," as the ** greatest grievance the 

{iroyince ever felt,** and resolved that it was unwarrantable and oppressive, and that 
awa should be passed declaring the proceedings and decrees of said Court void. The 
Governor no sooner heard of these proceedings, than he summoned the members before 
him, and dissolved the assembly. 

The accession of George Second, in 1727, gave the enemies of Burnet new hopes of 
eaeeesa. Through the intrigues of some London merchants, and the interest of Colonel 
John Montgomery, Gov. Burnet was removed in the spring of 1728, and his place given 
to Montgomery. This gentleman, who in point of talent was much inferior to Burnet, 
had been groom of the bed-chamber to the new monarch, while he was Prince of Wales, 
a station he was much better suited to fill than the chair of a royal province. 

Governor Burnet was now (March 7, 1 728,) invested with the government of Masea- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, as the succeMor of Shute ; hut the change was a sore dia* 
appointment to him, and visibly affected his spirits. He had become greatly attached 
to New York, and had married there. He had conducted himself with so much gener- 
osity and disintereMedness in New York and New Jersey, thiit he had in no degree 
improved his pecuniary circumstances, and could carry nothing thence with him to New 
England but his library, which he brought out with hhn from Britain. The hopes which, 
on taking office here, he had entertained of repairing his estate, were now dissipated ; 
and to add to his alarms, he was exchanging a government of comparative quiet, for one 
which had been distinguished for its contentions. 

Governor Montgomery arrived at New York, on the 16th of April, 1728, and on the 
20th assumed the government of that province and New Jer<iey. By the same arrival 
came dispatches for Gov. Burnet, inclosing his commission for New England. He did 
not leave however, until the July following, arriving at Boston on the ISih. The people 
of Massachusetts, to whom the name of Burnet was a pledge of civil and religio^is liberty, 
hailed the new appointment with joy ; and a cavalcade was formed of the principal in- 
habitants of the province, joined also by the Lieutenant Governor, and several of the 
counsellors of New Hampshire, who repaired to Bristol, and from thence escorted the< 
Governor to Boston. And such a multitude of carriages and horsemen thronged to meet 
his approach, that he entered the city with a more numerous attendance and more splen- 
did cavalcade than ever before or since graced the arrival of a British Governor. * On 
the 24th of July, he made his first address to the assembly — and, like Lord Bellnmont, he 
alluded to the splendor and pornp of his reception, as an argument in proof of their ability 
honorably to support his Majesty's government in the province. The worst fears which 
Gov. Burnet bad entertained of an unquiet adiitinistraiion in Massachusetts, were soon 
to be realized. He had received positive instructions from the crown, to insist on the 
establishment of a permanent salary in both his provinces ; and although during his ad- 
ministration in New York and New Jersey, he had exhibited an indifference to a matter 
thus affecting his personal interests, he seems to have made It his earliest and most eager 
concern in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

Governor Burnet attended the session of the Council and Assembly of New Hamp- 
ahire, which was held in April and May, 1729, after which he viiiited New Hampshire 
hot once — on the 7th of September, 1729. He was well received in that province. The 

*8ooa atUr arrlvinf at Ro«ton, Gov. Ruriwi wa« waited «pon by the eorporation nl Harvnrd Collftfa. 
In fiirm. *'to nlute him, and m»k hii imile* upon the eollom." On the Sltt Aognti following. I>e vttited 
the college, and was reenivod in state. Be was addreased by a aenior bachelor ia latlo, to whleb ha 
ponded ia the same toogoe. 
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••■embly, throagh the influence of Lleatenant-Governor Wentworth, were indiieed Co 
grant an annuel salary of X200 sterling for three vears, which answered the expectatione 
of the Governor. But the Massachusetts Assembly, although they readily voted a seJary 
of £1,400, beside handsome presents for travelling expenses, refused to enact the requir- 
ed ordinances for a fixed and permanent salary. It was In vain that he reminded tfaem 
of the wishes of Parliament, and the commands of the King in this behalf, or appealed 
to them on the necessity of making tlie office of Governor independent of the restraint of 
an annual and uncertain allowance. They contended that their charter gave them the 
control of all appropriations of money, and that an honorable support would always be 
afforded to a worthy chief magistrate, without rendering him independent of the people, 
whose interest he was bound to support. Burnet replied by reminding them rpproach- 
folly of the manner in which they had dealt with Shute ; and, apparently losing the 
command of his feelings in the heat of the controversy, he threatened that Parliament 
would allocate a fixed salary upon the province, *' and perhaps do something else lie- 
aides," — a vague menace, which, addressed to the sturdy independents of New £ngland, 
excited only their jealousy and indignation. They remained firm fn their oppontioo to 
the demands of the Governor — and he as Inflexibly refused to accept the sums which 
they voted, declaring that he was not at liberty to accept any thing but a fixed salary. 
He refused to prorogue the assembly, as requested, unless they would comply with hia 
demands. Some time after he adjourned the session from Boston to Salem, jocosely ob- 
serving that the name was propitious to harmony, and that he would next try the effect 
of a session at Concord, But this unseasonable levity, in an sflair of great public inter- 
est, was not more effectual than his arguments and menaces bad been ; and the 



blv, in their several migrations, evinced a spirit not to be changed by change of place. 
The Governor having held several sessions at Salem, without success, adjourned the 
General Court to meet at Cambridge on the 21st of August. This widened the breach. 
The assembly grew warmer in their votes and messages, and complained against tlie 
attempt of the Uovernor to dragoon them into compliance, by driving them from one part 
of the province to another. In this stage of the controveray, it was remarked that the 
spirits of the Governor were depressed ; and his friends attributed it to the difference 
which seemed to be irreconcilable between him and the Assembly. A few days after, 
he fell sick of a fever, occasioned by the oversetting of his carriage upon the Cambridge 
causeway, when the tide was high, which terminated his life on the 7th of September, 
1729. The sudden and unexpected intelligence of the Governor's death, put an instant 
end to all the resentments which had been roused against him^o great a lamer of hu- 
man enmity sometimes is Death. It was univeraally admitted, that he had displayed 
an honorable, disinterested and generous disposition, in every branch of his short adminis- 
tration, excepting the one unhappy difference about the salary, in which, by bis rigid 
adherence to the roval Instructions, he had encountered an opposition which probably 
preyed upon his health, and hastened his death. His remains were committed to the 
grave with the respectful solemnity of a public funeral, creditable alike to the feelings of 
the Assembly which ordered it, and to the merit of the individual who inspired it. 

Governor Burnet was a msn of superior talents. The fault of his character seems 
to have been a precipitancy of decision which sometimes led him into error. He would 
sometimes say of himself, ** I act firet, and think afterwards.'* Though opposed to the 
pomp and psrsde of authority, he was a stickler for prerogative— and It was this which 
gave rise to the opposition he met with in New York and Massachusetts. His library 
was the most extensive and valuable private collection at that lime in the country. His 
conversation was agreeable, and the ease and dignity of his deportment gave him pre- 
cedence wherever he went. He was generally surrounded by men of learning, wit, and 
leisure. Although the son of a bishop, he seems not to have been exclusively attached 
to the established church, and was not remarkable for his punctilious observance of the 
Sablwth. Hutchinson remarks that it would have been better for him to have conformed 
more to the feelings and prejudices of the people whom he was called to govern. There 
was a vein of levity in his conversation at times, which disconcerted and grieved the 
more staid and rigid of his friends, and which did not become his station. Being invited 
to dine with an old charter senator, who retained the custom of saying grace sitting, the 
grave gentleman desired to know which would be most agreeable to his Excellency, 
thst grace should be said standing or sitting ; the Governor replied, " standing or sitting — 
any way, or no way— just as you please." While on his way from New York to Boston, 
he complained to Colonel Taller, one of the committee who had been sent to meet him, 
of the long graces which were said by the clergymen on the road. Taiier facetiously re- 
plied, " The graces will increase in length till you come to Boston ; after that they will 
shorten till you come to your government of New Hampshire, where your Excellency 
will find no grace at all." 

Hutchinson, speaking of the character of Btirnet, says he had no talent at dissimula- 
tion, and did not appear better than he really was. He sometimes wore a cloth coat 
lined with velvet, and this was remarked by some to be expressive of his clkaracter* He 
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was tolenmt to othen la mattert of rellgiouf ftith, being himMlf attached tooo parflcniar 
modes or forms of worship ; and by his last will, he ordered his body to be " buried Iq the 
nearest burial ground." 

Governor Burnet married, some time after his arrival in the country, a daughter of 
Mr. Van Horne, a wealthy merchant of New Yorl[. She died on the 14tn of December, 
1727. Gov. Burnet left two sons, and a daughter. William, the elder son, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1741, and died within a tew years after. 

Governor Burnet seems to have been a better scholar, a better man, and to have left t 
lietter reputation, than either of the other sons of the learned Bishop. Thomas, third 
•on of the prelate, was a wild, disorderly youth. While a student at the Temple, be be- 
longed to the association called the ** Mohocks "—a gang of desperadoes, who after 
drinking themselves up to the sticking point of cooragOi would sally forth into the streets 
at night and attack every one they met Swift was terri6ed, and actually feared being 
murdered by them. After leaving the Temple, Burnet was made consul at Lisbon, 
where he quarrelled with the ambassador, and was recalled. He then renewed the study 
of his profes8k)n — became a King's sergeant — and subsequently a Justice of the Common 
Pleas. Justice Burnet's dissipated habits were a source of great uneasiness to his fiither, 
wlw one day perceiving him in an unusally melancholy mood, asked him what he was 
thinking of ? ** A greater work than your Lordship's History of the Reformation,'* said, 
be. " And wliat is that, Tom ?" asked the Bishop. *' My oton reformation, my lord,** 
said the young rake. ** I shall be heartily glad to see it," said the Bishop, " but almost 
despair of it." Justice Burnet wrote some clever political tracts, and a travestie of the 
first book of Homer, for which latter performance Pope honored him with a place in the 
Dunciad. 



THE STUDY OP THEOLOGY AS A PART OP LITERATURE. 

The following article is transferred to the pages of the Qoarterly Register from aa 
able Address, delivered in October last, by the Rev. Lb Rot J. Halsxt, M. A., before 
the Alumni of the University of Nashville, on the Study of Theology as a part of Science, 
Literature, and Religion. The extracts chiefly comprise what the writer says under 
the second divisk>n of the Discourse. 

The first tbin|^ that strikes our attention on entering the field of Theologica! 
Literature is its immense magnitude, its incalculable riches. The fashionable 
readers of Polite Literature, who have never travelled beyond the narrow pre- 
cincts of modern poetry and fiction, would shrink back astonished, if the vail 
could once be lifted, which hides from their view this broad land of wealth un- 
known, this land of the intellectual giants of all ages, a land adorned with the 
choice productions of every order of genius, enriched by the contributions of 
every language of Christendom. For whilst, on one hand, it can boast of the 
learned labors of such men as Origen and Jerome, Eusebius and Augustine. 
Calvin and Beza, Erasmus and Grotius, Spanheim and Stapfer, Li^htfoot ana 
Lardner, Hooker and Stillingfieet, Walton, Mill and Eennicott, Mosheim and 
Turretin, Poole and Owen, Paley and Butler, Pascal and Fenelon, Prideauz 
and Usher, Michaelis and Rosenmiiller, Calmet and Campbell, Fuller and 
Watson, Tholuck and Hengstenberg ; on the other hand, it is adorned with all 
that remains of the burning eloquence, that glowed in the hearts and fell from 
the lips, of such as Tertullian, Lactantius, Chrysostom, Bossuet, Massillon, 
Howe, Barrow, Baxter, Sherlock, Whitefield, South, Mason, Chalmers, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Robert Hall. 

The nucleus and starting point of all Theological Literature is the Bible itself 
in its original languages and in its manifold translations. For although, as we 
have seen, the Bible is not to be considered as a scientific theological work, yet, 
viewed as a literary composition, or series of writings extending through fifleea 
centuries, it forms a large and choice part of Theological Literature. The 
Bible, indeed, does not belong exclusively to any one department of Literature, 
bat having penraded and moolded «U others, it forna the richest, the most varied 
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and the most wonderful ptrt of universal literatore which the world can hoaat. 
It belongs as much to Classical as to Theological Literature. It is in the Bible, 
that the long stream of Hebrew Literature, flowing down like a mighty river 
from the heights of Paradise beyond the flood, and sweeping across the vast 
plains of the oriental world, and bearing on its bosom the consecrated ark of 
primeval civilization, meets another noble stream, both deep and broad, coming 
from the West, the stream of classical antiquity flowing from the steeps of Par- 
nassus and the cool groves of Arcadia, and bearing on its enchanted waters the 
fairy-like vessel of the Muses, richly freighted with the immortal mooumeoti 
of poets and orators, heroes and sages. It is in the Bible, that these two streaina 
of Hebrew and Grecian literature meet and blend their currents, and flow on 
together for ages. And it is from the Bible again, that these two streanos, 
having thus mingled and purified their waters, re-issue and go forth to the four 
quarters of the globe, spreading life and beauty over every country of Modern 
Europe, over the whole domain of Christendom. They have been flowing from 
the east in all time past, and are flowing yet: and they are destined to flow, 
until every nook and corner, every vale and mountain-top of this wide globe 
shall be washed by their fertilizing waters. They have reached us in these 
ends of the earth ; and we can now trace back, on the bosom of classical and 
theological literature, the whole course of our learning and our religion ; first, 
from our American shores to the states of Europe, thence back to the shores of 
Greece and Italy, from these again to the land of Patriarchs and Prophets, and 
from that chosen land up to the top of old Ararat and the ark of Noah, thence 
back to the Garden of Eden, and thence again to heaven and the throne of God. 
The richest treasures of Theological Literature are to be found in the three 
classical languages of antiquity, the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, which have done 
more to spread knowledge and religion over the world than all others besides. 
The study of Theological Literature is at every step the study of these ereat 
languages, in which truth and beauty reached their highest perfection, ana the 
human mind its highest development. 

And what shall we say of these languages ? Of Greek and Latin, what can 
be better said than has been done by Coleridge in the following unparalleled 
description.' 

"Greek — the shrine of the genius of the old world ; as universal as our race, 
as individual as ourselves ; of infinite flexibility, of indefatigable strength, with 
the complication and the distinctness of nature herself; to which nothing was 
vulgar, from which nothing was excluded; speaking to the ear like Italian, 
speaking to the mind like English ; with words like pictures, with words like 
the gossamer film of the summer ; at once the variety and picturesqueness of 
Homer, the gloom and the intensity of ^schylus ; not compressed to the closet 
by Thucydides, not fathomed to the bottom by Plato, not sounding with all its 
thunders, nor lit up with all its ardors even under the Promethean touch of 
Demosthenes! And Latin — the voice of empire and of war, of law and of the 
state ; inferior to its half parent and rival in the embodying of passion and in 
the distinguishing of thought, but equal to it in sustaining the measured march 
of history, and superior to it in the indignant declamation of moral satire ; 
stamped with the mark of an imperial and despotizing republic ; rigid in its 
construction, parsimonious in itssynonymes ; reluctantly yielding to the flowery 
yoke of Horace, although opening glimpses of Greek-like splendor in the oc* 
casional inspirations of Lucretius ; proved, indeed, to the uttermost by Cicero, 
and by him found wanting ; yet mnjestic in its barrenness, impressive in its 
conciseness ; the true language of history, instinct with the spirit of nations, 
and not with the passions of individuals ; breathing the maxims of the world 
and not the tenets of the schools ; one and uniform in its air and spirit, whether 
touched by the stern and haughty Sallust, by the open and discursive Livy, 
by the reserved and thoughtful Tacitus." 

If such be the Greek and Latin, who can describe the stately and giant-built 
Hebrew! the most simple, the most philosophical, and the most ancient of 
written tongues ; with letters like blocks of marble, with words like kings' 
palaces, with sentences like cities walled up to heaven; though robed in Uie 
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beaatiefl of holiness, yet ragged as the mountaiDs aboot Jerosalem ; anchange- 
able io its idiom, unyielding in its structure, unvarying and solemn in its tone, 
from generation to generation the language of rigor and of judgment, of adora- 
tion and obedience ; spoken first in the Garden of Eden, or by the builders*'of 
Babel, written first on tables of stone by the finger of Jehovah ; forever pre- 
serving its awful dignity, whether sung by the Seraphim above, or by the choirs 
•f the Temple, whether carried to the highest heaven of sublimity by Isaiah, 
or brought down to play amongst the roses of Sharon and the lilies of the val- 
ley by Solomon; and destitute alike of the elasticity of the Greek, and the 
martial prowess of the Latin, unable to soar with the one, or charge with the 
other ; but ever marching with the slow and measured tread of an ancient army 
of elephants. 

These three languages contain all the treasures of the ancient world; 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, once reconciled at the cross, and brought into mys- 
terious union around the head of the dying Son of God, have, from that day to 
this, formed the united repositories of classical and theological learning ; the 
mines, out of which have been dug all the jewels of truth and beauty which 
adorn every language of Christendom. 

Thus it appears that classical and theological literature are the two great sources 
of all modern literature ; and, if for no other reason, they should be studied on 
account of their immense magnitude. They have made the world what it now 
is ; they have their hold upon the world, and the world will not soon let them 
die. But of the two, theological literature is, by far, the most extensive. For 
beginning with the Bible in its original tongues with its countless versions, it 
includes all the writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers, all the huge quartos 
and folios of the middle ages, all the apologies and defences of Christianity, 
all the systematic treatises written since Theology began to be studied as a 
science ; all the critical commentaries, all the controversial tracts, all the pub- 
lished sermons and devotional works, with the myriads of Periodical works 
published since the invention of Printing. 

The reason of this vast accumulation of Theological Literature is obvious. 
For not only has Theology exerted a greater influence over the human mind 
than any other subject during the last eighteen centuries, but besides its own 
professed writers the clergy, forming the largest class in every age, it has laid 
under contribution the writers of every other class. Even the province of 
poetry, the most distant from Theology, has acknowledged its sway. For 
example, take the noblest specimen of English literature, the one great Epic of 
modern tiroes. And what is Paradise Lost but a magnificent theological work, 
theological in its conception, in its doctrines, in its imagery, in its characters, 
in its language. It is, from beginning to end, one unbroken commentary and 
even paraphrase of the Bible. The muse of Milton was distinctly a scriptural 
muse ; no fickle goddess of the Aonian Mount, but that Eternal Spirit that 
directed the pens of Moses and Isaiah ; he drank of no fancied Pierian spring, 
but of a purer and higher fountain, even of 

** Siloa's brook that flov^ed 
Fast by ihe oracle of God." 

The whole history of mental and moral philosophy is but the history of Theo- 
logical writings. The long reign of the Aristotelian Philosophy was but the 
reign of Theological discussion, the accumulation of Theological literature. 
During the middle ages there was scarcely anything studied and written but 
Theology. According to Hallam, " It was the Christian religion alone which 
made a bridge across the chaos of the middle ages, and linked together the two 
periods. Over this bridge were conveyed the materials which fed the flame of 
the Protestant Reformation in every country of Europe." 

Do you ask for additional authority? A competent witness is at hand. 
M. Guizot, in his lectures on Civilization, speaking of this period, uses the 
following language : 

"The intellectual and moral progress of Europe has been essentially theo- 
logical. Look at its history from the fifth to the sixteenth century, and you 
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will find throu^hont that theology has possessed and directed the hamaii mind : 
every idea is impressed with theology ; every question that has been started, 
whether philosophical, political or historical, has been considered in a religions 
point of view. So powerful indeed has been the authority of the charch in 
matters of intellect, that even the mathematical and physical sciences have been 
obi iff ed to submit to its doctrines. The spirit of theology has been as it were 
the blood, which has circulated in the veins of the European world down to the 
time of Bacon and Descartes. Bacon in England, and Descartes in France, 
were the first who carried the human mind out of the pale of theology. We 
shall find the same fact hold if we travel through the regions of literatore ; 
the habits, the sentiments, the language of theology there show themselves at 
every step. This influence, taken altogether, has been salutary. It not only 
kept up, and ministered to, the intellectual movement of Europe, but the system 
of doctrines and precepts, by whose authority it stamped its impress upon that 
movement, was incalculably superior to any which the ancient world had known." 
It is Theological Literature that arrays before us the champions, the master 
spirits, who nave held the sceptre of thought, and sat behind the oracle of 
opinions in the intellectual and moral world. 

Suppose it were possible for us, by making a pilgrimage to some distant 
region of the earth, to get a view at once of the whole army of Theological 
writers, the long line of illustrious authors of every age and clime. Suppose 
we could then take our station in some great amphitheatre of nature, whilst this 
immense host of the mighty dead, one by one, with slow paced and solemn 
tread, should pass in review before us ; and suppose we wlere permitted to gaze, 
for days and months, on that august and glorious scene. Who would not make 
the pilgrimage of earth, to witness such a spectacle, such an assemblage of 
genius, such a personification of all history, such a panorama of past ages, such 
a resurrection of all antiquity from the dead ? 

Is there any scene on this wide globe, any landscape in nature, any dark cave 
of ocean, any monument of art, any wonders of the inanimate creation, to which 
the living world would crowd with so much intensity of desire, as to a scene 
like this? No, neither Babylon with her gorgeous palaces and cloud-capt 
towers, nor Egypt with her solemn pyramids and obelisks, nor Greece with her 
marble monuments of gods and heroes, nor Rome with her proud Cathedrals, 
nor ^tna with all its fires, nor Niagara with all its thunders, could equal a scene 
like this — this glorious drama of history, this living and breathing representation 
of the intellectual and moral world. 

Now it is the study of history, the study of Theological Literature, which, in 
some good degree, brings before us, this delightful vision of the past. It is this 
that unbars the gates of death, that throws open the tomb of centuries, that raises 
the coffin-lid of time and from the sleeping dust of antiquity calls forth these 
noble forms, once more to tread the theatre of life and action, for our instruction. 

It is in their writings, that these venerated forms do pass in review before us, 
not indeed before the mortal eye, but before the intellectual vision. It is in 
their works, that we see them again, acting their part, in the world's affairs. It 
is in their works, which fill every library of Christendom, that, '*they being dead 
jret speak," speak to us and to all coming ages. 

And we cannot stand in their august presence, we cannot tread thoughtfully 
amidst those shelves were they repose in solemn grandeur, we cannot listen to 
their voice, though uttered in an old and foreign tongue, without feeling, that it 
is good to be there, good to imbibe their spirit, good, to learn from them, these 
truths, which are none the less true, for being long taught and long believed. 
In every age of the world, the study of the past history of man, the study of 
antiquity, has been the great and most important study of man. If a man may 
be said to double his knowledge with every additional language which he 
acquires, he may also be said to extend his term of existence, just in proportion 
as he becomes acquainted with the past. It is not given to mortals to know 
much of the future: we cannot acquire certain knowledge of even a day to come ; 
80 that the only fields of certain knowledge and of legitimate study are the past 
«nd the present Bat the man whose study is confined to Che present, whose 
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knowledge lies only in the term of his own lifetime, is restricted to a most 

insignificant world, and lives and moves in a narrow circle ; even though he 
should fill up his three score years and ten, snd should have the most perfect 
knowledge of every thing he has seen and heard in all that time. You may 
suppose such a man to have kept all his senses wide awake, and to have 
remembered every fact he has seen, and every word he has heard for seventy 
years past, and to have acquired all the knowledge of men and things which 
such a mind as his can hold, and yet if he has never heard or read of a single 
deed which has been done, of a single event which has come to pass, of a single 
opinion which has been held by any of the human race before his day, that 
man's mind is still in its infancy, unenlightened, unenlarged, uninformed, and 
though his knowledge may be useful and interesting to others, yet as an intel- 
lectual discipline, to enlarge, to elevate and invigorate his own mind, it has not 
done 80 much as the reading of an Almanac for the last seventy years would 
have done. 

The past, then, is the largest field of human inquiry. And the man who is 
most deeply read in the history of the past, whose mind has been schooled in 
the literature of all ages, and has held converse with the mighty dead of an- 
tiquity, is best prepared to take a large and comprehensive grasp even of the 
present 

This will serve to explain an observation which has often 'been made, that a 
man illiterate in all other respects, but well acquainted with the Scriptures^ 
** who knows his Bible true, and knows no more," often shows a degree of in- 
telligence, of intellectual vigor and enlargement, which almost supplies the 
defect of early education. And why ? The reason is plain. For not to men- 
tion the grand and ennobling moral truths with which he is familiarized, the 
mind, well versed in the Scriptures, is transported back into the very midst of 
antiquity, it communes with the spirits of the old world, it walks amongst the 
giants of our race, it learns lessons from men who lived a thousand years ; 
generation afler generation, and empire after empire rises and falls around it, 
the whole panorama of the world's history passes in review before it And 
thus it is, that the history contained in the Bible will do more to give mental 
vigor and comprehensiveness to a mind otherwise illiterate, than the bare ex- 
perience of the longest lifetime. 

If Uie study of the written history of the past is thus important as an intel- 
lectual discipline, it is Theological literature which presents this history in its 
most interesting, its most comprehensive, its roost philosophical form. It is the 
student of Theological literature alone, the Christian philosopher, who gains an 
insight into the great movements of Providence, and thereby can see and ap- 
preciate the history of our world as one grand whole, harmonious in its partSy 
glorious in its design, perfect in its end. The Christian philosopher can take 
his station on the hill of Calvary, and from that central point of all history, from 
that vantage ground of the moral world, he can reconcile all the events of an- 
terior and posterior times. For with a mind fully versed in all the records of 
Theological literature, with the telescope of history in hand, he looks back 
and sees all the myriads of events, both great and small, of the ancient worlds 
for four thousand years pointing their courses, and converging their rays upon 
the wondrous and amazing spectacle that heaven and earth then witnessed^ 
and then turning his telescope down the vista of all subsequent time, he sees 
all the rays of light which had converged on that point, and all the dispensations 
of Providence which had then met and been accomplished, going forth again 
in ten thousand directions for the illumination, for the conquest, for the eman- 
cipation of the modern world. And seeing all this, he can believe that there 
is a God who governs in the affairs of men, and he can adopt and understand the 
words of the writer last quoted. 

*<The movements of Providence are not restricted to narrow bounds; it 
is not anxious to deduce to-dav the consequences ot the premises it laid 
down yesterday. It may defer this for ages, till the fulness of the time shall 
come. Its logic will not be the less conclusive for reasoning slowly. Provi- 
dence moves through time as the gods of Homer through space, — ^it makes a 
step, and ages have rolled away." 
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Thus it appears then, that iDasmacb as antiquity opens the principal field of 
human learning; inasmuch as this learning is to be found in the written hiatorj^, 
or universal literature of the past; and inasmuch as Theological Literature 
forms the largest, the most substantial, and the most philosophical part of this 
Literature, if any thing ought to be studied as a part of a full and liberal eda* 
cation, it is Theological Literature. 



FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

The following is the principal part of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Lang, President of the 
Australian College, in New South Wales, addressed to the late Secretary of the American 
Education Society, dated at Sydney, August 5, 1841. It contains, in a brief compass, a 
variety of references to the condition and prospects of that colony, which are too inter' 
esting to be withheld from our readers. It b also gratifying to notice the manner in 
which the American Education Society, and its publication, the American Quarterly 
Register, are recognized, as among the influential examples and excitements to the spirit 
of Christian enterprise in other lands. After noticing some late publications of his own, 
with which he had accompanied the letter as an acknowledgment for a set of th« 
Quarterly Register, presented to the Australian College, the writer observes : — 

I can assure you I had much pleasure in going over the Register, irhich I did 
from its commencement, during my recent voyage from Europe ; perusing with 
great interest, many papers in it, and making references for future extracts in a 
periodical of which I anticipate the publication, for the advancement of edu- 
cation, morals and religion, in this hemisphere. 

Might I request the favor of your furnishing the numbers of the Register 
published since my visit to America, (June 1, 1§40,) by any vessel for this colo- 
ny from Boston or New York, as I am sure, in the event of the publishing of 
the Journal I have referred to, there is no publication more likely to supply ua 
with the requisite material for the intellectual advancement of our colony. I 
shall be happy in return to send you any thing that may be published here, that 
may have a bearing on your great cause. 

Our colony is advancing with unexampled rapidity. Our population is now 
130,000; that of Sydney 35,000, including the suburbs. We have now 
generally from eighty to a hundred square rigged vessels to and from all parts 
of the world in our splendid harbor, and our town would even already vie with 
many of equal population in the old world. Port Phillip, on the South coast, 
and Moreton Bay, to the northward, are shortly to be separated from us and 
erected into distinct colonies ; and colonization, you are aware, is advancing 
rapidly along the coasts of New Zealand, which is now a British colony. In 
short, the foundations of an empire as extensive, and I trust as flourishing and as 
influential as your own, are already laid in these remote regions ; and the pros- 
pect for the future is in the highest degree favorable and encouraging ; for as 
transportation to this colony is now discontinued, and the revenue arising from 
the sale of land applied in^onveying out to us a free immigrant population from the 
mother country, the peculiarities of our social system, that have hitherto made 
us a by-word among the nations, will, ere long, be forgotten as effectually as 
in Virginia and some of your other States, to which it was once the custom to 
tronsport criminals from England. Indeed, from the greatly increased facilities 
for colonization available in the present age, and from the greatly accelerated 
march of society in all departments of life, I have not the slightest doubt that 
the progress of our thirteen Australian Colonies (for we shall soon have that 
mystic number) to such a state of things in regard to population and general 
advancement, as had been attained in America previous to tho war of Indepen- 
dence, will be incomparably more rapid than that of the old American colonies 
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from the landinff of the Pilgrim fathers, in 1620, till the era of 1770. And from 
oor vicinity to India, China, the lalea of the Pacific, and the Indian Archipelago, 
our poeition is decidedly a better and a more inflnential one than yours. 

We are revolutionising our College here, so as to enable us to give the re- 
quisite preliminary or college education to candidates for the ministry in our 
church ; and I have .no doubt we shall be able by and by to have a Divinity 
College, supported by our own body entirely. As soon as we can get hold of 
the press, which will be in a few weeks hence, I intend getting up an Educa- 
tion Society, on some such plan as your own; and we have plenty of candidates 
for superior education in our colony already. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend and fellow laborer, 

John Dunmorb Labo* 



SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED STATES. 

Tbx principal literary and religious works in the process of preparation, so far as we 
are informed, are the following : a History of Mexico, and of the Spanish Colonisation 
of that country, by William H. Prescott; Histories of the American Revolotion, by 
George Bancroft, and Jared Sparks, independent works, for which both writers are 
making ample preparation ; an Ecclesiastical History of New England, by Joseph B. 
Felt, of Boston, and another on the same subject, by Dr. Allen, late president of 
Bowdoin College ; a History of the Theological Seminary at Andover, by Dr. Woods ; 
a new Hebrew Concordance, by Dr. Nordheimer, and Mr. William W. Turner, of New 
York, on the plan of FOrst, with improvements ; an abridged edition of Dr. Robinson's 
Researches in Palestine, by the author; a translation of Twesten's Systematic Theology, 
by Henry B. Smith, late teacher in Bowdoin College ; the whole works of Nathanael 
Emmons, D. D., of Franklin, in six large octavo volumes, the last two to contain his 
system of divinity, and the first his life, to be published by Crocker and Brewster ; the 
works of Jonathan Edwards, D. D., president of Union College, in two large volumes, 
octavo, by bis grandson, Rev. Tryon Edwards, of Rochester, N. Y., to be published in 
the spring, by Allen, Morrill and Wardwell, of Andover; a Commentary on the 
Apocalypse of John, with notes, etc., by Prof. Stuart; a continuation of Notes on the 
Pentateuch, by Prof. Bush ; a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, by Prof. Stowe, of 
Cincinnati, (not a translation of RosenmQller, but an original work) ; a translation of 
Uhlemann^s Syriac Grammar, by Rev. Elisha Hutchinson; a new edition, much 
enlarged, of Belknap's American Biography, by Fordyce M. Hubbard; etc. 

QREAT BRITAIN. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland earnestly recommend to all minis- 
ters of their church, to make collections every year in behalf of the following objects, 
education, foreign missions, church extension, colonial churches, and conversion of 
the Jews. — The Church Pastoral Aid Society, in England, has made, since its formation 
in IS36, 465 grants to 347 incumbenU, at a charge of £19,407. The additional services 
thereby gained, are 373 on the Lord's day, 175 on week days, and 202 cottage lectures. 
—The 2Dth Report of the Commissioners for building new churches states, that 258 
churches and chapels had been completed, in which accommodations had been provided 
for 328,253 persons, including 182,470 free seats. Since the issuing of that report, 23 
churches have been finished. Sixteen churches are in course of erection, and plans for 
eleven have been approved. Grants have, also, been made for the augmentation of 91 
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tcneficeg, bang tlMMe which oombiiie the largest popalatioii with the ■mllest endow- 
ment The whole sam thas giaiiled is iS126^S0O.-*ReT. William Jowett has lesigiBad 
his place as seccetaij of the Church Mianonaiy Soeietj, and Bev. Richard Davies, hae 
heen apointed his saccesior,— Bev. Robert Vanghan, D. D., has joat pnhtiahed a Tolome, 
entitled, ** CoDgregalionalism, or the Polity of Independent Chorches viewed in its 
lelatioQ to modem society.** — ^Dr. George Payne, of Exeter, has printed a new and 
greatly improved option of his Elements of Moral Science. 

Colonel Maxwell, who tzaTelled through a part of the United States in 1840» has 
pablLshed two Tolomes of traTols, in which he gives the following honorable testimony : 
^ I must repeat, that having tiaTclled from Boston to Niagara, a distance of opwarda of 
500 miles, I have throoghoat experieneed nothing but civility, marked attention, and 
constant hospitality; no political opinions ongraeionBly intruded npon ns; every body 
anxious to oblige os ; good fiue, excellent management, capital bedrooms, splendid and 
eommodioas eating-rooms ; no giasping waiters ; no greedy chambermaids ; no onsalis- 
fied porters; and last, bat not least agreeable, no beggars nor drankards is en 
your path.** 

FRANCE. 

Tlie number ef letters, which passed through the Paris post-office in 1881, 
45,382,157. In 1841, it was expected to amount to near one hundred milliona. — 
Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella, and Bancroft's History of the American coloniea, am 
about to be reprinted in Paris. 

GERMANY. 

From an article in the German Conversations Lexicon of the last year, it seems, thai 
there has been a decided diminution, within the last ten years, in the number of students 
who attend the (aerman Universities. The studies have, also, assumed a steadty direc- 
tion towards the practically useful, or what will be immediately available in common 
life. The number of studenU in theology in 1830, was 3,659 ; in 1840, 2,159. In the 
same time, the law-students had decreased from 3,215, to 2,643. The medical students 
had increased, in the same period, from 1,839, to 1,900; and the students in natural 
history, engineering, practical mathematics, etc., from 1,426, to 1,774. 

It IB well known, that the Rev. Lyman Coleman, of Andover, has lately published a 
volume on the Antiquities of the Christian church. It is mainly founded on the work 
of the late Dr. Augnsti, of Bonn. Of this latter, a reviewer in Tholuck's Literary 
Intelligencer, for November, 1840, thus speaks : '< It is not to be denied, that Dr. 
Augusti has at command a very mature acquaintance with books, that he understands 
the sources of knowledge, and that be has, in this manual, made use of the critical 
remarks and investigations of others for the improvement of his work. If, in the exact 
study and acute apprehension of the original sources, so frr as particulars are concerned, 
he b excelled by Bohmer, still the work of Augusti is superior in that, the mode of 
presentation is definite and always positive, and the style eaner and more intelligible." 

Among the valuable works, now in a course of preparation in Germany, are the 
following : the concluding Nos. of the great Hebrew Thesaurus of Gesenius, (3 Nos. 
only, containing 832 pp., quarto, have been received in this country, though the fourth 
is printed) ; a supplementary volume to Winer^s Bible Dictionary ; a continuation of 
Hermann's History of the Platonic Philosophy ; a complete edition of the works of 
Schleiermacher ; two simultaneous editions of the works of Emmanuel Kant ; a new 
edition of Tholnck on Romans, etc. 

DENMARK. 

The following sentence has been passed on three individuals, who had embraced the 
tenets of the Baptists : '* Having refused to obey the laws ot the kingdom, and the order 
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of the iiiii|riftratM, tnd hafiog held illegal leligioas meetings, tdminitleied tlie nem^ 
nento, and eatabliahed in the country aeTeral congregations of Baptists, the first two 
un sentenced to pay 60 dollars each, and the third 30 dollaiSi to the poor-hooae ia 
Copenhagen, in addition to the coots.*' 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONa 

Sermons en in^HnriatU subjects, hy the Reo. Samud DameSf M. jt.^ President of the CdUegt 
ef Jfesa Jersey, with am, Essay on the I^fe and Times of the Author, hy Albert Bames» 
Stereotype edttum. Omtaming ail the aiuthor*s Sermons everpublMed. In three tuIs. 
pp. 567, 656, 490. New York : Dayton A Sazton. 1841. 

This edition is supposed to contain all the published sermons of President Dayies. 
The number of editions, which have been issued, ii not stated. It is probably greater 
than any other sermons have reached in this country. This wide spread popularity is 
owing to several causes. The style is boldt impassioned, fitted to azoose instant atten* 
tion. The metaphors are numerous and striicing. The doctrinal sentiments are just, 
and they are such as are embraced by the great body of evangelical Christians. It was 
the aathor's objeet to preach the gospel, rather than any particular creed, to lave the 
souls of his hearers, rather than to propoond any denominational pecaliarities. His 
soul is in hii discourses. They are inflamed with his ardent piety. Hence they are 
eminently practical. Their object is to secure, through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the immediate conversion of the sinner, and the rapid growth in holineis of the 
believer. In the last place, they are short sermons. They are thus well fitted for all 
classes in society, for the poor, for the comparatively uncultivated, for the village ser- 
vice, where there is no stated preacher, and for the retired iarm-house in the vallies of 
Virginia, or among the mountains of VermooL 

In Mr. Bames*s essay, the principal incidents in the life of President Davies are 
enumerated, and his prominent characteristics are delineated. In the conclusion are some 
highly seasonable remarks on the essential qualifications for the ministerial ofiice. A 
close, patient and honest investigation of the Bible is demanded. The preacher, who 
would make full proof of his ministry, should be familiar with all that can illustrate the 
Bible, with all that shall go to vindicate its divine origin, or explain its meaning. Ho 
should be distingnished for sound and solid learning; for plain, practical good sense; 
and for a warm and consistent advocacy of every good cause. 

The volumes are done up in a very convenient fonn, and reflect credit on the skill 
and enterprise of the printers. There are some typographical errors which should bo 
corrected. 

A Grammar of the Jfew Testament DiaUa, By M, Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature 
tn the 2%eotogical Seminary, Andover. Published by Allen, Morrill db Wardwell, 
1841. pp.3l£ 

The external appearance of this grammar is remarkably neat and prepossessing. The 
Englbh type is new and beantifol, and the ink is laid on with that evenness which de- 
lights the practised eye. From this specimen we infer that the high reputation of the 
Andover press will be more than anpported by the young and enterprising firm that 
have lately commenced business. 

The grammar itself has been almost entirely written anew. Those who are familiar 
with German literature, know with what ardor and intelligence the study of the 
classics is prosecuted in Germany. No country in Christendom, makes any approach 
to the thorough scholarship of the Germans ia this particular. As a proof of this, wo 
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mif ht mention, thftt we have never wen in anj English pablication, the remoteet lefer- 
enoe to the Greek Grammar of G. Kabner, which hai been poblished leTeral yeerw, 
which ia of the highest authority, and which has carried off the palm from Thiersch » 
Matthie, Buttmann, and other eminent grammarians. It is to this grammar that Pro- 
fessor Stuart acknowledges himself as largely indebted. ** Buttmann and Hermann laid 
the foundation for recent improyements ; Kfihner has shown to what an eitent they 
have been carried. The science of grammar has been simplified, and prine^e is now 
substituted in a multitude of cases, for what had before been litUe better than a chaotie 
massof fiicts." 

> We cordially and earnestly commend this grammar to all students of the Greek tongue, 
whether they are engaged in the study of the New Testament, or of classical Greek. 
An examination of what is said on the Third Declension, on the formation of the irre- 
gular Ferbs, or the Syntax generally, will show that Professor Stuart has not labored in 
Tain. A careful study of the New Testament, with the aid of this grammar and of a 
good Lexicon, will throw unexpected light on many obscure passages. The most re- 
cent investigations seem to diminish the divergency between the classical and the New 
Testament Greek. 

T%» JImeriam Almanac and ReposUory of Usefid Knowledge, for the year 1842. Boston : 
David U. WiUiams. pp. m 

This is one of the most valuable volumes in the series. It contains copious and well-ar- 
zanged details in respect to the census of the United States which has just been com- 
pleted. The meteorological information is, we believe, more full than usual. The 
astronomical part is brought out under the care of Professor Benjamin Pierce, of Har- 
vard University. We need not reiterate the commendation which we have oflen be- 
stowed on the American Almanac. Its disappearance would be a public calamity. 

T%e &nrit of ike Lord the Btdldtr of his Spiritual TempU : A Sermon, preached in Phi- 
ladel^iaf Pa., Sept. 8, 1841, btfore the American Board of CommieeioHert for Foreign 
Miitume, at their ThiTty-seeond Annual Meeting. By Juatin Edwarde^ D. D., Presi- 
dent qf the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass, 

It is the leading design of this discourse, which is founded on Zechariah, iv. 6, "Not 
by might nor by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord," to enforce the great truth| 
that the establishment, enlargement, and final glory of the church of Christ in this 
world, is a work which can be accomplished only by the Spirit of God. This is made 
to appear : 1. From the greatneis of the work which it was necessary to perform in 
order to lay the foundation of the church, or Spiritual Temple ; 2. From the founda- 
tion itself; 3. From the materials out of which this Spiritual Temple is to be made ; 4. 
From the object for which it is to be erected. Among the remarks with which the 
discourse is concluded, are the following, particularly appropriate to the occasion for 
which it was prepared : That as this is the work of the Spirit of God, and as he operates 
by the truth, an obligation rests on Christians to communicate the word of God to all 
nations Jn the least possible time. That the missionary of the cross is engaged in a 
glorious work ; and that the work will be completed. While the doctrine of depend- 
ence is enforced in relation to the cause of missions, the duty and the necessity of hu- 
man effort, in its proper connection, is not overlooked. 

Tike School and Family Dictionary and Illustrative D^ner, By T. H. Oallaudet and 
Horace Hooker, New York : Ilobinson, Pratt Sl Co. 

This work is well described in the title. Its peculiarity is in the manner of its defi- 
nitions, which are not attempted by synonymous words, but by clear and precise ex- 
planations of the meaning, accompanied by examples selected from good writers, for 
illustration ; or, what is more common, examples framed and adapted to this purpose. 
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from the more fkmilar reioareee of conyersational oiage. Thii important and prioeipal 
part of their task the autbora appear to have executed with great felicity of inrention and 
aecaracy of judgment. The class of words embraced in the work is that which belongs 
to the ordinary written style and to that of elevated conrersation ; not including a great 
number of words which are too well understood in common use to require explanation ; 
nor, on the other hand, the peculiar terms of science, and many words of uncommon 
occurrence, which the authors have thought it better to comprise in a separate volume. 
The large amount of intellectual and moral instruction, which, singular as itmsy seem, 
this dictionary , in an indirect and most successful manner, conveys by means of its illu»- 
trations drawn very freely from the principles and facts of scripture, is an additional 
recommendation of the work as a manual for the yoqng, especially when used in the fami- 
ly as well as in school. 

Vietory over Death : A Sermon preached at the funeral of Rev, David R, Downer^ late 
Pastor of the West Presbyterian Church, Carmine Street, Kew York, By Rev, Henry 
A, Rowland, Pastor of the Pearl Street Presbyterian Church, 

The Rev. Mr. Downer was pastor of the Carmine Street Church from his ordination 
to the work of the ministry, March 25, 1632, until October 23, 1841, when he resigned 
his charge on account of his health. He was bom at Westfield, N. J., August 2, 1808, 
graduated at Tale College in 1828, and studied Theology at Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. After relinquishing his pastoral labors, be returned to his native place, where he 
died on the 28th of October, 1841. The sermon of Rev. Mr. Rowland contains an a£fec- 
tionate testimony to his worth as an ardent Christian and a devoted minister of the goe- 
pel. With the example of such a brother and fellow laborer before his mind, the 
preacher has been happy in the choice and illustration of the leading topic of his di^ 
course. 

7%s iiuestion of Questions; or. Is this Colony to be transformed into a Province of the 
Popedom f A letter to Protestant Land'holders ofJ^ew South Wales, By John Dun- 
more Lang, D. />., Senior Minister of the Presbyterian Church in Jfew South Wales, 
and Honorary Vice-President of the African Institute of France. Sydney : printed by 
Tegg&Co. 1841. 

By the iavor of Rev. Dr. Lang, we have been put in possession of several of the late 
issues of the press in New South Wales. Among them, a pamphlet of sixty octavo pages, 
bearing the above title, is devoted to a subject of deep concern to the inhabitants of that 
rising Colony. A portion of the revenue derived from the sales of land in the Colony 
has, for a number of years, been applied, partly by the English Government at home, and 
partly by private individuals under the authority of the Colonial Executive, to the pur- 
poses of emigration. It appears that active influences have been employed to raise a 
prejudice against the Government Emigration system, as being too expensive, and to throw 
the business wholly into the hands of the private speculators. The result has been, as 
was probably anticipated by some of the professedly disinterested promoters of this 
private emigration scheme, that instead of the comparatively enlightened and virtuous 
classes of emigrants from the agricultural districts of England and Scotland which the 
government had taken pains to select, the emigration to the colony is now drawn almost 
exclusively from the counties of " Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Galway and Tipperary, the 
strongest holds of popery, bigotry, superstition and vice in the British Empire." In 
order to avail themselves, to the utmost, of the advantage which this state of things has 
created for their cause, the Romanists in the colony have sent home to England their 
Bishop and their Vicar-Greneral ; showing of how great importance the present crisis is 
regarded by these agents of the Pope, as an opportunity for extending and establishing 
his dominion in New South Wales. The facts stated by Dr. Lang sufficiently show 
the inevitable and rapid tendency of the present emigration system, at no very distant 
day, to bring about such a result. He does not intend to object to the emigration of 
(he Irish Roman Catholic popolation, since it seems to be a neeewary meau of 
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meliorftting the condition of that lufering people ; bat he contends thai the current 
■hould not be tpecially directed to a country to little prepared to withstand its demoral> 
ixing infloence, as that of New South Wales. The address is an able and qiliited 
«ppeal throughout, intended without fiul to awaken attention and produce a strong 
popular excitement. We obsenre in the course of his argument, that the author makes 
repeated and most honorable mention of the United States of Ameiioai as an example 
of Protestant colonization ; and we trust he is not too ssaguine when he says, that 
** Protestanism in these States is of so actiTe and yigorous a character, as to neotnliio 
and render harmless the immense Popish emigration of the last fiAy years." 

SUitemeiU qf the Origin, Condition and ProtpuU qf the GennanMission to the Aborigi- 
nes at Moreton Bay, conducted under the auspices qf the Presbyterian Church in Aine 
South Wales, By the Rev. Christopher Eipper, Missionary. Sydney. 1841. 

This mission was projected and undertaken in the year 1837, at the instance of the 
Bev. Dr. Lang; who, when in England that year, obtained assistance from the Govern- 
ment for the establishment of the mission, and secured the senrices of a number of 
missionaries from the continent of £urope. These minionaries, we are told, consisting 
of two clergymen with their wives, six laymen with their wives, and three unmarried 
laymen, " had all, with one or two exceptions, been trained up for missionary labor wi- 
der the superintendence of that truly apostolic man, the Rev. James Gossner, of Berlin, 
in Prussia." The missionaries arrived at Moreton Bay, in 1838. This is represented 
as a very advantageous locality for the mission, being about 480 miles from Sydney, and 
affording peculiar facilities for intercourse with the aborigines, as well as with every 
part of the civilised world. The labors of the missionaries have hitherto been chiefly 
confined to the necessary operations of erecting houses, clearing and preparing ground 
for cultivation, Ac. The pamphlet before us is largely occupied with information re- 
specting the Aborigines, their customs and employments, their language, and their 
intellectual and moral condition. 

j9 Discourse in commemoration of the l^e and Charaoter qf the Hon, ykhoLas Brown, 
delivered in the Chapel qf Brown University, /fovember 3, 1841. By Francis fVaytand, 
D. Z>., President of Brown University. 

This discourse by President Wayland, is a just and elegant tribute to the personal 
worth and public usefulnesss of a distinguished patron of Brown University. Mr. 
Brown was bom in Providence, April 4, 1769. In 1786, before he had attained his 
eighteenth year, he was graduated at Rhode Island College, as Brown University was 
Chen called. He was elected a member of the corporation in 1791, in which relation he 
gave to the concerns of the College an unremitted personal attention during the residue 
of his life From 1796 to 1 825, he held the office of Treasurer of the College ; and from 
1825 until his death, he was a member of the Board of Fellows. The Institution is in- 
debted for the enlarged means of instruction which it furnishes, in great part to his lib- 
eral benefactions. These commenced previously to 1804, in the present of a Law 
Library of considerable value; and in a donation, in that year, of $5,000, to found a 
Professorship of Oratory and Belles Lettres. It was in consequence of this donation 
that the Corporation voted, that " this College be called and known by the name of 
Brown University." In the year 1823, Mr. Brown erected, solely at his own expense, 
the building known by the name of Hope College. In 1834 he erected, also at his own 
expense, the building which is occupied bj the Library Room and Chapel ; to which 
he added a donation of $10,000 towards a fund, the income of which is to be devoted to 
the increase of the library and philosophical apparatus. In 1839, he gave to the College 
three valuable lots of land, as sites for a new college edifice and a house for the Presi- 
dent, with $10,000 to be expended in the erection of these buildings. These are the 
chief, but not all, of the beneftotions of Mr. Brown to the College, which are enumerated 
in the discourse. 
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His libenlitj however, wu by no means limited to this object The Proridence 
Atheoeum, possessing s library of 9,000 Tolumes and designed for the benefit of the 
citizens generally, may be said to have owed its existence to the united munificence of 
Mr. Brown and his partners, Messrs. Moses B. and Robert H. I?es. PreBident Way land 
observes, no doabt with justice, in view of this trait in the character of Mr. Brown, as 
evinced by sach noble acts of liberality towards institutions intended for the lasting 
benefit of society ; that " a plan or an enterprise was attractive to him, other things 
being equal, in proportion to its eitenaiveness. Hence his charities, though large and 
greatly diversified, were principally bestowed upon those objects which tended to affect 
the course of human action and human thought." 

Mr. Brown died September 27, 1841, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
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BOBERT WTMAN, Conf. otd. Etmng. Btngor, Main*, 

Aof . M. IStt. 
CTRUs STONE, Conr. inat patlar, Blncliaai, Me. Od. 97. 
JOeBUA Eaton, Conc. out. Evanc. Cotfiuia, M«. Dec 1. 
CHIRLBS PEABODY, Cong. oid. paMor, Blddefud, Me. 

Dee. 8. 
JkMOS B. PEN OUSTON, Bap. etd. Enmg. Bepe, Me. Dee. 

aeOSGB KNOX, Bap. atd. nulor. Tenhaa, Me. Dee. IS. 
iOSUH W. PBKT, Coof . aidrpe«er, OaidlDer, Me. Dee. IS. 

J. C. PAGB, Ceiif . erd. paatar, Bajmond, Nev Hameriili*, 

Oct. t, IM1. 
Q. ROBBINS, Bap. erri. paator, Rpmner, N. R. Oct. 14. 
TIMOTHY MUROaN, Ooof . old. Evaaf . PteniDgtaB, N. B. 

Ua. 90. 

A. E. M ANSim Ceoff. oid. paator, Haaceek, N. H. Nov. t. 
lAMn BOOTWELL, Cong. oid. pactor, Bieotvood, N. H. 

DAN1?L. L. PRBNCH, Coof . ofd. paaior, NelwD, N. U. 

Not. 4. 
JOSEPH STORER, Bap^ efd. paator, FltivflUam, N. B. Ne?. 

JAMBS P MeRWEN, Coer. inat. paaler. Rye, N. B. Dec 1. 
JACOB CALDWELL, Unit. otd. paator, KeaalagtoB, N.B. 
Dec 9S. 

B. C. EAOBR, Bap. ord. E*aof . Paaeompde, Venooat, Sept 

«. 1841. 
NATHANIEL CUDWORTH, Bap.ofd. paator, Pntaey, Vt. 

Saat tt 
JOHN C. WILDER, Ceoff. inac paator, Eooobttzfh, Vk OcC 

ti. 
JOHN K. LORD, Conir. oad. paalor, Hartferd, Vt. Nov. 8. 
ALPHBUS GRA VEii. Co*(. ord. paatnr. Haliias, Vl Not. It. 
JOHN OaiDLEY, Cong. Inat. paator, Moolpaliar, Vl. Dec 

19. 

W. H. BRAMAN. Conf. IobL paator. North Hadley, Maaaa. 

cooaetta, Sept. t8, 18tL 
JOBN CURTIS SMITH, Cong. ord. fer. mlM. Pazloa, Mc 

Ssot 98 
VATHANIEL GAGE, Vnlt. laat. paator, Patenfaam, Mc 

Oct. 8. 
LAVIUS HYDB, Cong. inaL pattor, Baekat, Mc Oct 90. 
0. P. SIMMONS, UnU Inat. paator, WaKbam, Mi. Oct. 97. 
PRANCIB WARRINER, Cong. InaC paaioa, Cbaanr, Mc 

Oat. ST. 
ISAAC C. LaNQWORTHT, Cong. old. paator, Cheleea, Mc 

Not. 8. 

JOHN H. AVERT, Bap. Inat. paator, Dan«en, Mc Nor. 8. 
SANPORO LEACH, Bap. eid. paator, WUmiagtan, Mc Nor. 

BTBPHBN S. SMrni, Ceng. inat. paator, WeetatiMler, Mc 

Not It. 
ORLANDO CUNNINGHAM, Bap. oid. malor, Piincaton, 

McNoT.SB. 
OLIVER H. BIDWELL, Coqg. Old. paator, BdbbaidatoB, 

Mc Dec 1. 
B. L. Hammond, Cong. ord. Erang. Kln|tBtea, Mc Dec S. 
ANSON McliOUD, CoMg. Ofd. paator, Topatleld, Mc Dec. 8. 
JOON P. OLMBTEaO, Bap. loM. paalw.^helaea, Mc Dec 
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JOBN WILLIAMS, Epic erd. pilaat, MkMlelova, CouectI* 

cot, Sept. 98. 1841. 
AMOS G. BEMAN, Caa«. inat. paalar, Nev BareOfCt. SepL 

98. 
MERRILL RICHARDSON, Gang. laat. paator, TanTarilh, 

Ct.Oeu97. 
GEORGE A. STERLING, ^pic ord. priaat, Bridgeport, OL 

Not. 8. 
GEORGE I. FOOT, Epic ord. prlart, BrMgepmt, CU Ner. 9, 
PASCHAL P. KlUOra, Epia. eid. priert, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Not. 8. 
GEORGE I. WOOD, Cong. laat. peator. Weal HartAid, Ct. 

No*. 8. 
JOBN W. BEECHER, Ceag. ioat. paator, Elkarorth, Ct. Dee. 

AMiVs CHEE8BR0UGH, Ceog. eid. paalar, CbaMer, CL 
Dec 1. 

SIDNEY MILLS, Pkaa. laal. paator, EbfUga, Near Teril, 

Bopt. 1, 1841. 
ERASTU8 S. BARNES, Praa. aid. paator, Martlnabarg, N. T. 

fiapt.y8. 
DAVID DYER, Ref. Dutch iiut paator, PnltonTille, N. T. 

Oct. IS. 
J. EDSON ROCKWELL, Pnc anL paator, Valatla, N. T. 

Oct. 18. 
GEORGE P. TYLER, Piec oid. paator, Lowrilla, N. Y. OoL 

IS. 
JOHN M. JOHNSON, Piec oid. Eraog. Nev York, N. T. 

(Vtt. 18. • -. 

HIRAM W. GILBERT, Prac oni. paator, Wladaor, N. T. 

Oct. 98. 
SAMUEL VAN VGCHTEN, Re£ Dmh laet. paalar, Pert 

Plain, N. T. Oct. 30. 
CHARLES M. OAKLEY, Prac ord. paator, Njadt, N. T. 

Oct SS. 
CHARLES HBaUEMBOURG, Piec ord. paator, Danklrkp 

N. Y. 0«. 94. 
J08KPH KNKWKERN, Re£ Detch ord. paalar, Berae, N. T. 

Oct. 98. 
ROBER r T. CONANT, Prae. ord. paator, CllBtoBTtlle, N. T. 

Not. 4. 
WALTER M. LOWRIE, Prec ord. fer. dIh. Nev York, 

N. Y.NoT.T. 
HF.NRY CLARK, Piec ord. paator, HaTaaaa, N. Y. Not. 8l 
JOHN H. ACKEK80N, Ref. Dutch oid. paator, CelanUa^ 

N. Y. KoT. 10. 
JOHN P. PEPPER, Ref. Dutch lul. paator, Wanen, N. T. 

Not. II. 
JAMKS A. H. CORNELL, ReC Dutch eed. Eraag. Cobev. 

N ▼ Nov <*a 

GILBEItT M. 'p. MYER, Ref. Dutch erd. paator, Oeheea. 
N. Y. Not. 98. 



R. R. JUDO, prec Inat. paator, BraeklTB, N. T. Not. 98. 

SAMUEL M. WOODBHUXSE, ■ 

\jn, N. Y. Dec 19. 



Red Deidi erd. paator, Broek> 



AMBf D. BARBER, Ceng. ord. Eraag. Puteraoa, Mew J«a> 

aer, Sept. 8D, 1841. 
CBA HI.ES L. MACK, Ref. Doteh faial. paalar, Trenton, N. J. 

NOT.it. 

WILLIAM C. MAGEE, PVM. ovd. peatar, Marhiboieqgh» 
N. J. Nor. IS. 

FRANKLIN KIDDER, Bap. ord. paator, Geo r ge t o wn, Pmo> 
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mtit Nee* 98^ 
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ASHBURT CALDWELL, at. 82, Meth. Kennebankpoit, 

Maine, Dee. 1,1841. 
JOSRPH 8RARI.K, at. St, Conr. Harrlaon, Me. Dec. 3. 
SBBNEZER KNOWLl\)N, F. W. Bap. Montnile, Me. 

Dej.— 

JOHN POSTER, Cone. Bereriy, MaHncbneette, Od. 7, 1841. 
PHILANDER SHAW, «t. 78, Coaff. EaMham, Ma. Oct. 10. 
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SYLVESTER SBLDBN, mum. Conr. Hebnm, 
Oct. 94, 1841. 

TBOMAS S. ANDERSON. aL », Melh. Booih Dueflow 

New Terk, Sept. 14. 1841. 
JOBN H. REOOINQTON, aL 41, Ptm. Meeeov, N. T. 

BepC 18. 
ISAACORaNT, at. 88, Melh. Oneida Ceofavoee, N. T. 

Kept. 18. 
B6NRY L. LOOMIS, a*. 98, Pne. Fullea, N. T.SepCM. 
GBOHGE MAIRS, Pree. Ariryle, N. T. Oet. 14. 
JOHN ORMSBKE. Bap. Stoekbridge, N. T. Nov. 1. 
FREDERICK TUCKERMAN, muTQ, Pne. Poogl 

N. y. No*. 14. 

WILLIAM BAKER, •L40, Math. Bepe, New Jonej* 

80, 1841. 

DAVID R. DOWNER, Piee. WeelfleM, N. J. Nor. 91. 
JOHN W18HART, Melh. Pert Ehmbeih, N. J. Nov. — 

JOBN MaKINLEY. sL 98, Piee. MttioB, FwmjiruOm^ Oek 

8,1841. 
JOHN B. MoCOY, Piei. Bookelowii, Pe. Oet. IS. 
DAVID O. ANDERSON, at. 88, Ledienn, Oeilfale, Fe. 

Nov. 8. 
ANDREW HARRIS, at. 87, Free. Pbttadelphia. Pa. Dm. t. 
WILLIAM BRYANT, at. Il, f^. PhUadelphb, P». ~ 



DAVID SPERRY, at. 48, Melh. Baltfmen Confames, 

rvland, Auf. 17. 1841. 
JOHN RICE. St. 88, Meih. Baldmora. Md. SepC 9. 
WESLEY HENDERSON, at. 97, Meth. (Ueen ABa*B Coi. 

Md Sent. 18. 
JAMES REII.KY, aL 88, Melh. St. Marr'eCe. Md. SepL ■. 
JOHN DELEPLaNE, Bpie. Uaaceck, Md. Oeu II. 

WILUAM GILMORE, at. 74, Melh. RumeU Co. YMah, 

Oec 17, 1841. 
RL Rev. RICHARD C. MOORE, D. D. aL 79y Eph. Bkb- 

mood, Va. Nov. IS. 

V. M. WHEELER, Epik Bede^ Bill, Bovlh Caielae, OoL 

11,1841. 
JABPBR ADAMS, D. D. Eple. Pudleloa Dht. 8. COcK. M. 
N. W. HOOQES, Bap. Ceokham, 8. C. Nov. — 



RANDOl J>H STONE, at. 81, 
Oct. 7, I84L 

a. R. PINCBINO, Bpie. Dem. Mka. ChaileelovB, Wm Uk mi^ 

Sept. 4, 1841. 
QEOROK WELLER, D. D. Eph. Yiekiberr, ML No*. lU 

T. M. RICE, Bap. Pleeaant Grove, Tennemie, OcC 8, 1811. 

J. L. PETERS, Bap. CIrelevllle, OUo, Nov. 1, 1841. 

SIMEON n. CRANE, at. 48, Free. Madleon, lodlaiia. Seal. 

9, 1841. 
CHARLES FRINDLE, Epie. Lawiencebaigh, lad. Nov. % 

liHle 

FRANCIS CBILDB, aL M, Fru. Greeofleld, MicUfma, OeL 
1, 1841. 
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1841* Aeftuet. .••..«..••• 1 

September......... 18 

October... .•••.•.... 18 

November..... IS 

December 8 



Total. 
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PRAYER FOR THE COLLEGES. 



Thk last Thursday of February has, for many years, been observed at the 
Colleges, and in a considerable number of the churches of this country, as a 
season of special prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon our Colleges 
and other Literary Institutions. It is a matter of great interest and encour- 
agement to Christians who are disposed to unite in this Concert, to know that 
the day is solemnly observed in the Colleges themselves ; and that the appro- 
priate means of producing a deep religious impression on the minds of the 
young men there assembled, are employed under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and with the most powerful concentration, in connection with this an- 
nual observance. God, in his infinite mercy, has often been pleased to regard 
the supplications of his children, offered for this important object ; and, it may 
be said, with confidence, perhaps, that he has more frequently answered them 
whUe they have been ytt speaking, than at other times, even when the influences 
of his Spirit have been the blessing sought We are fully authorised to believe 
that the Most High regards with peculiar favor the solicitude of his people 
manifested in behalf of the spiritual prosperity of these institutions. The young 
men who are gatliered there are peculiarly the hope of the country, and the im- 
portance of their conversion, and of their early and sound attainments in Chris- 
tian character, is not esteemed of less importance, certainly^ by the Saviour 
himself, than by any of the friends of Zion. It surely need not be feared that 
God will turn away his ear from hearing the prayers of his people on such an 
occasion as this ; unless, indeed, he may do so as a rebuke for their too great 
habitual indifference towards an object of so much magnitude. We say habit- 
ual indifference ; because it is painful to observe how generally our Colleges 
and Literary Institutions are forgotten in the supplications of Christians. Stu- 
dents, while at college, being withdrawn in a great measure from the ordinary 
intercourse of society, fail, in too great a degree, to retain a due share of the 
affections and sympathies of the people at large. The families from which 
they come, compose too small a proportion of any community, even if they were 
all religious fkmilies, to impart to the body of their Christian brethren the pe- 
culiar interest which they may feel in the state of religion at college. And it 
may seem to them, perhaps, although their hearts should be ready to burst with 
suppressed emotions, that they would be, in an unbecoming manner, obtrud- 
ing theur personal concerns upon the attention of the public, if they, much mora 
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frequently than others, were to advert to this particular topic in theur exhorta- 
tions and prayers. 

If, however, this subject is too liable to be overlooked by Christians at large, 
a reason exists for its being pressed the more earnestly upon their attention at 
the season of the general concert. Nor is it by any means a subject without in- 
terest, and even great interest, to the minds of Christians of every class, provided 
a little pains is taken, on the part of the pastors of churches, to spread it before 
them in its intimate connections with the prosperity of our social, civil and 
religious institutions. The annual concert of prayer for Colleges fumishefl an 
opportunity for familiar communications of this kind ; and, in our own experi- 
ence, while in the pastoral relation, we have found every effort for this purpose 
most abundantly repaid by the appropriate interest, both intellectual and spirit- 
ual, which it has readily awakened among the people. 

If there are at all times sufficient reasons to commend the devout observance 
of this special season of prayer, there are at the present time considenitions of 
peculiar force which may he urged in its favor. Most of our Colleges are in a. 
prosperous state, so far as numbers and outward advantages are concerned ; but 
scarcely any of them have enjoyed, for some time past, those special Divine in- 
fluences which, not only for the sake of the youth there assembled, but also for 
the great cause of Christ in our own and other lands, are so much to be desired. 
A deep and genuine work of grace in many of our Colleges, granted in answer 
to the supplications of the people of God, would now be a blessing of inestima- 
ble value. How important that the piety of thoee youthful members of the 
church of Chrbt, who are placed in these institutions to become qualified for 
high stations of Christian usefulness, especially of those who are destined to the 
■acred ministry, should be fully sustained against the temptations incident to 
their age and situation, and, with their intellectual powers, nurtured to a sound 
and vigorous manhood ! Unless spiritual religion becomes a controHing element 
of the character during tlje period of college life, it can scarcely be expected 
afterwards, even in aid of tlie labors of the ministry, to exert that high com- 
manding influence which is requisite. Is it now the complaint that the tone of 
piety in the churches of our land, amidst the multitude of external enterprises, 
and the distractions of many disturbing causes, has apparently suffered a sad 
decline ? — Let it, then, be our earnest prayer that the churches in our colleges 
and theological seminaries, being in a good measure exempted from the trials 
which agitate the world without, may invite the peculiar presence of the Holy 
Spirit; and, by the beauty of their true conformity to Christ, tend powerfully to 
recall the affections of all to whom the light of their example may extend, to the 
unobtrusive but substantial graces of an eminently holy life. 

An interesting class of students, found in almost all our Academies, Colleges 
and Theological Seminaries, who have devoted themselves to the work of the 
ministry, and have been encouraged, in their pre})aration, to depend in part on 
the assistance of the churches, through the agency of the American Education 
Society, are, by their trying circumstances at the present time, especially com- 
mended to a remembrance in the prayers of Christians. The Society, owing to 
the deficiency of its funds, has been compelled to withhold from all its benefi- 
ciaries one entire appropriation the present year. A painful uncertainty still 
remains whether the Society will be able hereafter to sustain all who are looking 
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to it ibr aid. In this state of things the young men are necessarily placed m 
circumstances of triaL This trial is aggravated too, we are sorry to add, by an 
apparent feeling of coldness and distrust, oa the part of a portion of the religious 
community, toward the recipients of this excellent species of Christian benefac- 
tion. The great body of worthy young men are subjected to a wound in their 
ieelings, and perhaps in their reputation also, by the too indiscriminate censures 
which are bestowed on them as a class, on account of the deficiencies or errors 
of a few who are regarded as unworthy. These things are discouraging, and 
should if possible be avoided. Were it not better that a spirit of prayer should 
be excited in reference to this class of young men in our literary institutions, 
who are struggling with the difficulties into which they have been brought, 
partly at least by the faUure of the churches to sustain them in that course of 
preparation for the ministry on which they have been encouraged to enter. 
We do not necessarily impute this failure to any fault on the part of the 
churches. It is for every Christian to decide with himself whether he is acting 
according to his ability and sense of duty in his efforts to meet the increasing 
demands of Christian benevolence in its varied forms; and whether, if compel- 
led by the narrowness of his means to choose, among several objects, those 
which he will support, he has had a due regard to their respective wants and 
merits. 

Nor OB the other hand is it to be admitted that, in the great majority of cases, 
the young men are brought into these circumstances of trial, altogether by their 
own acL Ministers, and Christian friends, the calls of our Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, and the operations of an enlarged System of in- 
struraentaiKty for their assistance in obtaining an education for the ministry, 
have all conspired to bring them to a conviction that it was their duty to com- 
mence so serious an undertaking. And, now, when the majority of them have 
half accomplished their object, shall they go back ? Shall many of them be 
compelled to abandon their purpose? With this prospect but too plainly 
before them, is it too much that we should ask in their behalf, an interest in 
the supplications of all who love Zion ? We trust that a spirit of prayer for 
this important interest of the kingdom of Christ will be greatly revived and ex- 
teaded, by the approaching annual concert 

As a suitable accompaniment to these remarks, we present an extract from 
the joint letter of the beneficiaries of the American Education Society, in one 
of the New England Colleges, recently addressed to the Secretary. 

'^ Permit us,** they say, ^ to mention some of the things which are very try- 
iag to us, and which often serve to abate our zeal in the cause of Christ, and to 
discourage us from pursuing a course of study preparatory to the ministry." 

Afler referring to one of these topics, the letter proceeds: 

** Profeuor Hopkins, in his narrative of revivals in Williams College, says, that * our 
institutions of learning are only society in miniature ;' and it seems to us thitl this fact 
is folly confirmed, not only in the history of that college, but in the history of every in- 
stitution in the land. How can those, who have felt the breathings of maternal love, 
but exhibit that tenderness and affection, which is a sure result of parental faithfulness; 
and on the other hand, how can the youth who has never been taught to say ' Our 
Father,* but be a heedless, reckless student f What is there so peculiar in the atmos- 
phere of a collej^e, which should drive away the infectious damps which settle down on 
the surface of a religious community ? A literarv institution, under a good religious in- 
fluence, is a foontaui sending forth sweet, and life-giving waters, to many a thirsty 
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•ool ; bat, if iU ten thoaimnd tweet reienrniri are all cnt off, can it be tbooght strange, that 
it should belch forth dark slreoms of death ? Dear Sir, we are guilty, in permitting so 
many to go forth from this coIIp^ with nnregenerate hearts, and prepared only to oppose 
the proffress of the cause of Chriiit ; but our fellow Christians are also implicated in the 

SuilL We have neglected our duty; but our friends and patrons have also forgotten 
leirs. They have not remembered us in the closet, at the iamily altar, and m the 
social circle ; and, when the churches have met to fast, and prsv for colleges, those as- 
semblies have not been thronged, nor have they been pervaded by a deep solemn stUl- 
ness ; — a spirit of fervent holy wrestling with God has not been manifest. 

" Allow us to mention one more discouragement— the unwillingness of the Christian 
eommunity to discriminate between thow beneficiaries who are exemplary in their con- 
duct, and those who have sadly wounded the Saviour in the house of his friends. 
When one of our number has proved a Judas, many lose confidence in all of us, and 
withhold their prayers, and support. Whether this be right, it is not for us to decide ; but 
it seems to u«, that we, not on\y, are regarded blaroable, but that some ^uilt is charged 
apon the officers of the Education Society, for that which the most untiring vigilance 
never can prevent. When a Lucifer falls, all are astonished, and put in consternation ; 
bat scores of planets and their satelliles may move on in unvarying circles, year after 
year, and age after age, and bnt few observe the harmony — but few admire. Dear Sir, 
could we but feel that we are the property of the church — that we have a strong sympa- 
thy with Christians, and that they cherish the same towards as — that we aie all one 
body in Christ ; and, as a result of this union, could we hear their fervent prayers incur 
behalf, and be encouraged by their counsels, how could we but feel, that none were 
worthy of such prayers and such tears, but those who are truly, and sincerely devoted 
to the service of Christ ? How could we bat be uncommon Christians ? '* 



THE COMING OF CHRIST'S KINGDOM. 



Wb have given in the February number 
of tlie Journal, as of\en as we have been 
able, a history of revivals of religion in one 
of the Colleges, that it might serve espe- 
cially as an incitement to the duties of the 
annual concert. This year we have no 
such article on hand ; and in place of one, 
we present the following extracts from an 
interesting Discourse, delivered by Rev. 
Sewall Harding, of Medway, Ms. before 
the Auzitiary Education Society of Nor- 
folk County, at their Anniversary in Jane 
last The article will be read with interest, 
and will be found to contain a rich variety 
of thoughts appropriate to the circumstan- 
ces of the churches at the present period, 
particularly in relation to benevolent oper- 
ations. 

The discourse opens with a view of the 
coming and kingdom of Christ, which will 
«erve to animate the faith and leal of Chris- 
tians. At the same time it may tend to 
cheek the influence of opinions which, 
•o far as they prevail, must paralyxe sll ef- 
forts for the general diffusion of the gospel, 
by promoting the belief that Christ will not 
vniTersally extend and establisii his king- 



dom until the period of his second coming; 
and then, by the destruction, rather than 
the conversion, of the unevangellxed na- 
tions. 

God has clearly revealed his purposes 
renpecting the future enlargement of Zion 
and the universal reiffn of the Saviour, and 
he will overturn, and overturn, and over- 
turn this world, with all its interests and 
designs, until the heathen shall be given to 
Christ for an inheritance, and \& utter- 
most parts of the earth for a possession. 
The prophet Isaiah saith, "It shall come 
to pass in the last days, that the mountain 
of tlie Lord's house shall be established in 
the top of the mountsins, and shall be ex- 
alted above the hills, and all nations shall 
flow unto it." Daniel says, '* Ihe king- 
dom and dominion and the greatness of the 
kingdom under the whole heaven shall be 
given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, whose kingdom is an everlast- 
ing kingdom, and all dominions shall serve 
and obey him.*' And John, by the spirit 
of prophecy on the mount of vision, looked 
forward and heaid the seventh angel sound, 
and the echo of many and great voices in 
heaven, saying, *' The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ, and he shall reign for- 
ever and ever." 

And what the Scriptures teach on this 
subject is confirmed by the providence of 
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God. From (be first promise of a Savioar, 
God has been ordering the events of his 
providence so as to preserve and gradually 
enlarge this kingdom. Under the ancient 
dispensation, the mighty power and the 
miraculous interposition of God were often 
«een in behalf of Israel. The opening of 
the Red Sea, the water from the rock, the 
manna from heaven, and the rolling back 
of the waters of Jordan, are so many proofs 
of God's interposing care. 

And successively God raised up leaders 
in Samuel, David, Hezekiah, Josiah, Daniel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, who were made, each 
in tlieir torn, the instruments of enlarging 
Zion. 

And when the fulness of time had come, 
and Christ came and planted the Christian 
church, he appeared for their defence and 
enlargement from time to time. 

When the church has become corrupted, 
when error has come in like a flood, and 
infidelity has assumed a threatening aspect, 
when her real friends have become few, 
and her enemies numerous, and it has 
seemed as though she most soon be destroy- 
ed, God hss then appeared in her behalf, 
unfolded the standard of the cross, and 
ffiveu a new impulse to all her friends and 
helpers. 

And tracing the church from the begin- 
ning till now, we find that by all her con- 
flicts and trials she has been strengthened 
and enlarged. And the doings of the 
church at the present lime are indicative 
of the same onward and proeresiiive move- 
ment, and encourage the belief that the 
predictions of the universal spread of the 
gospel will all be fulfilled. Why is it that 
we behold such an array of means already 
in successful operation P For what purpose 
are Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, 
foreign and domestic. Education and Tract 
Societies multiplying almost without num- 
ber, and expending Uieir millions of dollars 
to send the Bible, the missionary and the 
tract throughout the earth, and to furnish 
an order or men competent to preach the 
everlasting gospel ? Why such an interest 
awakened and such instrumentalities put 
in requisition ? And why the extraordi- 
nary spirit of prayer, disposing Christians 
to unite in concert to prav for the univer- 
sal spread of the gospel f Are not such 
on paralleled means to accomplish new and 
fflorions results ? The poor widow is cast- 
ing in her mites, while the rich are begin- 
ning to feel that the silver and the gold, 
«nd the cattle upon a thousand hills, are 
the JLord's. The libersl are devising liberal 
things, and an immen!« preparation is 
making for a great ingathering into the 
kingdom of Christ. Who can reflect upon 
the past history of the church and the 
world, and then look at the efforts and 
movements of the present day, and not be- 
lieve that the nations are to be evangelized ? 
Dark, ignorant and wicked as the world 



is, yet a process has commenced, and 
which we believe will never cease to aug- 
ment its resources and increase its power, 
until its end is accomplished. 

The restlessness of some, the radical snd 
reckless spirit of others, and the worldli- 
ness of many, are but eddies, ruffling here 
and there the surface, while a steady and 
irresistible under-current is setting strong, 
and bearing onward to final triumphs that 
kingdom for which all other kingdoms were 
made, and for the glorious consummation 
of which God's faithfulness is pledged. 

Many indeed are the strange things of 
the present time which serve to awaken 
the fears, as well as to try the faith, the 
patience and the perseverance of the child 
of God ; but yet there is one souree of 
unfailing support. God's faith/uliuu is 
pledged^ and it cannot fail. 

And the signs of the limes, mysterious 
as many of Uiem are, and with so many 
base and conflicting elements in motion, 
yet indicate the approach of the coming of 
the Son of man. 

If we glance our eyes over the world, 
we shall see that all the political revola- 
tions for the last half century, have been 
so many preparatory steps for the trium- 
phant spreaa of the gospel. A spirit of 
free inquiry has gone forth through the 
nations, and there is a movement in the 
civilized world which indicates some migh- 
ty moral revolution. The tide of public 
feelmg in favor of humane sentiments and 
universal liberty is rising, and will, we be- 
lieve, continue to rise, until it shall have 
swept away the last relic of oppression and 
cruelty. The removal of obstacles — the 
rapid spread of the temperance csuse in 
this country, and in other countries^the 
prostrstion of the Ottoman power— the 
toleration of free inquiry — the check given 
to the spirit of war — the religious instruc- 
tion of seamen — the desire of the Jews to 
return to their Holy City — the morsl revo- 
lutions in the Isles of the sea — the increas- 
ing fiicilities for rapid communication — the 
improvements in the arts capable of being 
made tributary to the diffusion of Christian 
knowledge — in fine, all the movements of 
Providence, when regarded with an eye of 
faith, seem to be preparatory to the coming 
of the Millennium. They all ^o to confirm 
what we learn from the Scriptures, that 
the Millennium is to be ushered in, not ac- 
cording to the modern notions of some, by 
the sudden destruction of a whole genera- 
tion of the wicked, by the resurrection of 
the pious dead, the conflagration of this 
material world, and the personal reign of 
the Saviour; but by the spread of the 
gospel through the earth, and the conver- 
sion of men to its spirit, until * Holiness to 
the J>ord ' shall be inscribed upon all *, and 
the spiritual dominion of Christ lead every 
accountable creature captive to his will. 
We do BOt suppose it so near as do some ; 
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fiir Terr mach yet lemaiiiB to be done, and 
much land to be potaeaaed. To auppoae it 
will all be done at once, wonld require the 
faith of miraclea. or eTince the wildneaa of 
fanaliciam. fiat in due time it will come. 
The veil of unbelief will be taken from 



the Jewa— the idolatry of the pagan, and 
the superatition of Uie Roman power, will 
be abolished. The delusion of the false 
prophet will yield to light and troth, infidel- 
ity in all its covert forms and corrupting 
influences will cease, all the eitravaganoe 
and restlessness of those who cry, Lo here ! 
mnd Lo there ! will be exchanged for sober 
realities, and all the blinded Totaries of 
every ftlse way will be brought to bow 
•nbmiasively to the cross of the Saviour of 
the world. 

The church in its various branches is 
now beginning to act on the principle that 
the world is to be converted to Christ. 
Feeling the force of her ascended Saviour's 
last command, as she casts her eyes over 
the field which is the world, she is not 
content merely to offer op tlie prayer of the 
text, bat begins to realise that it is to be 
done by her own instrumentality. This 
leads roe to speak, 

II. Of some things reqaisite on the part of 
the church to extend the kingdom of Christ. 

It ia not my purpose here to dwell on 
those more immediate, obvious, and gener- 
ally admitted requisites of extending the 
kingdom of Christ in the world. The 
church have often been told, and they gener- 
ally welt understand, that the greatest part 
of the world yet lieth in wickedness — that 
three fourths of the human race are yet 
destitnte of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
living preacher — and that God has deposit- 
ed in trust with the church the great work 
of evangelizing the world ; and 3ret they 
do but in small proportions, and feeble 
measure, come ap to the great work assign- 
ed them. 

It is believed to be a well ascertained 
fact, that more than half of the members 
of our churches, as yet, do nothing for the 
great charitable movements of the day, and 
that one half of the remainder do but very 
little, compared with their ability. When 
speaking of means, then, it is not enough 
to say that the Dible must be translated 
and sent abroad — that ministers roust be 
educated, and roissionaries sent forth, till 
the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth : no, there ia a prior consideration — a 
wheel within the wheel. Until the inner 
wheel be set in more vigorous motion, the 
outward, if not atayed in its progress, will 
move but tardily. 

The text, * given us in that memorable 
form, by which all the children of God are 
taught how to pray, makes it the constant 
doty of all to pray for the coming of Christ's 
kingdom. 
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This prayer, we have aaid, involves de- 
airea, aincere and ardent, which roust issue 
in all those practical duties and efforts, 
which may be neceasary to aecufe the ob- 
ject prayed for. 

We see not bow any one can bear the 
Christian name, and indulge hope of the 
divine favor, who does not ofier np the 
prayer of the text Nor will the formal » 
neartless, though oil repealed aervice, sus- 
tain a good Christian hope. The sincerity 
of our love is proved by its natural fruits. 
And that the ihiit may abound, the tree 
must be in a healthy condition. All ex- 
tended benevolent action is the result of 
correct and enlarged views of the designs 
of God in the plan of redemption brought 
in contact with fervent piety of heart 

The main springs to be moved, then, are 
the knowledge and piety of the church. 
Her membera must be kept enlightened 
by the plain and oonlinoed exhibition of 
divine troth. Periodical exhortations to 
come up to the help of the Lord, however 
earnest and impassioned, will be but little 
heeded by those whose minds are not en- 
lighteneo, and whose hearts are not aaoe- 
liled by the truUi. Said Christ to bis dis- 
ciples, " As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide in the vine, no more 
can ye, except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches ; he that abidelh 
in me and I in him, the same biingeth forth 
much fruit." 

One reason why many Christians are so 
slothful and inactive ia, that they are so 
little acquainted with the great principles 
of religion, and the consequent duties 
which Christ expects of them, while pro- 
fessedly governed by those principles. 

The Christian parent does not instruct 
his children and impresi upon them the 
weighty truths of religion, because he is 
himself so ignorsnt of the truths in which 
they need to be instructed. Christian 
brethren do not teach every man bia neigh- 
bor, saying. Know the Lord, because they 
themselves are so destitute of a knowledge 
of the Holy One. 

The friends of Christ do not enter with 
all the heart into the benevolent design of 
evangelizing the wot Id, because they re- 
main so ignorant of the nature and extent 
of Christ s kingdom, and consequently of 
the desirableneaa of its universal extension. 
The leal and activity of the real Chris- 
tian in extending Christ's kingdom will be 
much in proportion to the religious know- 
ledge he possesses. It is when the real 
child of God has a clear intellectual per- 
ception of the great truths of the gospel, 
that his heart is moulded into its spirit, and 
feels a sense of obligation. 

Would we then become instrumental in 
saving the souls of our fellow men, includ- 
ing the millions of the heathen, we must 
acquaint ourselves well with the revealed 
truth of God. The want of holy eaergji 
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and of that noble ipirit of Christian benev- 
olence which ou^bt to diatingoish every 
member of a Christian coinnianity, is ow- 
inff, in pari at least, to a deficiency of re- 
ligtoas knowledjpe. The stady of the Bible 
and of the religions state of the world has 
been too much neglected. 

The power of avarice will not be over- 
come, the legitimate use of property on the 
principlps of Christianity will not hie appre- 
ciated, neither indtvidnah nor communities 
will come forward with their influence and 
their substance, with a sense of their re- 
sponsibility as stewards, until the great 
principles of Christianity be more clearly 
perceived, and the wants of a lost world be 
more deeply felt, than they are at present 
by the members of the Christian church. 

An extension of Christian knowledge, 
and an elevation of Christian piety, are 
what is now most of all wanting to secure 
the object, for which our missionarv, Bible, 
edoeation, and tract societies were rormed. 

We may stale the wants of the world, 
we may describe the responsibilities of 
Christians, and enforce the motives to be- 
nevolent action, and all to little or no pur- 
pose while the mind is incapable of appre- 
daiinft and the heart not prepared to ful 
tine force of the appeal. Like the seed 
■own bj the wayside, or among thorns, it 
will neither bear fruit, or vegetate. Growth 
in the knowledge and grace of God, thooffb 
they are the more remote, yet they are the 
most efficient means of promoting and ex- 
tending the kingdom of Christ. A benev- 
olent l^art is tm main spring of all benev- 
olent action. 

There are a variety of considerations 
which lead to a partial and temporary sup- 
port of the institutions designed to extend 
the Messiah's kingdom. Sympathy, popu- 
larity, a desire to avoid the imputation of 
oovetousness, and other selfish considera- 
tions may induce some, occasionally, to 
give small sums to benevolent institutions, 
to spread the gospel. But all motives, 
other than the love of the gospel itself, are 
■o fluctuating and capricious, that no de- 
pendence can be placed upon them. All 
true and lasting xeal for benevolent institu- 
tions has been originated and sustained by 
a knowledge and love of divine truth. 

What but the low of the truth dwelling 
in the heart, will dispose the Christian to 
enter into the desire of his Lord to have all 
men come to the knowledge of the truth ? 
What bnt this, will constram tlie Christian 
to do his doty, to take up his cross, to 
overcome the love of property,-to rise above 
selfish gratifications, and to labor humbly, 
cheerfully, and perseveringly in any way, 
and bv any self-denial by which the gfospel 
of Grod's grace can be spread abroad 
through the world ? 

The benevolence of the gospel will never 
be folt in its full power, and seen in its full 
effieaeyiin oveioomiBg the lelfishneaa of 



men, and in self-sacrifices to enlighten and 
save the world, but by the knowledse and 
love of the troths of the gospel. Woold 
we then see the contributions for benev- 
olent purposes greatly increased, we most 
raise the standard of piety in the churches. 
Or would we multiply the men worthy to 
be educated fur the Christian ministry, we 
most first train the young men in our 
churches to a higher sense of Christian 
obligation — to a more humble piety— and 
to a more unreserved and selfdenying con- 
secration of themselves to the service of 
God. 

Why is it that so many in all the chorcbeSy 
as yet, contribute nothing to send the gos- 
pel through the world ? Why is it that 
those who do contribute, ^nerally contri- 
bute so little compared with their ability ? 
Can any other reason be assigned, than 
the low state of religion? It cannot be 
expected that men win make sacrifices and 
vigorously pursue an object, until they 
clearly perceive, and deeply feel its value 
and importance. 

The members of the churches roast per- 
ceive more of the excellency, feel more of 
the power, and enioy more of the consola- 
tions of religion, before they will duly ap- 
preciate its value, and greatlv incresse 
their eflforts to disseminate it through the 
world. 

We often hear the prayer ofiered np, 
** Thy kingdom come, tnv will be done m 
earth as it is in heaven.*' We oflen hear 
it conceded that all we have and are, 
belongs to God. But how seldom are the 
principles here involved carried out in 

f)ractice. And why, but because of the 
ow state of piety ? Would it be so, if each 
professor realised that he was purchased 
with the precious price of Christ's blood, 
and possessed an humble, grateful and obe- 
dient temper of heart ? Would it be so, if 
the love of Christ constrained all the mem- 
bers of his church thus to judge, ^ that if 
one died for sll, then were all dead, and 
that he died for them, that they who live 
should not henceforth live onto themselves, 
but unto him who died for them and rose 
again.'" Were the simple principle that 
we are stewards of the Lord's bounty, and 
that we hold our possessions as subordinate 
agents for God, clearly understood and 
duly felt, and allowed to have its legitimate 
influence in our practice, it would give an 
entirely new aspect and impulse to all our 
benevolent operations. Let all the mem- 
bers of the churches have this principle 
wrought into their minds as an ever present 
conviction ; let them, at the foot of the 
cross, learn at what price they have been 
purchased, and have their hearts filled with 
the expansive, disinterested and conquering 
power of the Saviour's love ; and the resaU 
will be, that they will no longer live unto 
themselves, bat onto Him who died for 
them. 
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Nameroai are the channels of benevolent 
effort, but they are sisters of the same family 
— all prompted by the same love, and all 
tendinff to the same end. They are all 
entitled to our sympathy and our efficient 
support. But on this occasion our attention 
is airected particularly to the tducation of 
pious young men for the gospel ministry. 

The American £docation Society nave 
done and are doing a ^reat and gooii work. 
The whole number aided by the Society 
durinff the twenty-five years of its existence 
is 3,3%. Daring the last year it has assis- 
ted blO voang men in the various stages of 
their eaacation. Nor is the country yet 
supplied with a competent number or min- 
isters. Even in New England it appears 
that there are more than 200 Congrega- 
tional churches destitute of pastors. And 
the calls from the West continue to reach 
as. In a recent communication it appears 
that 100 ministers are wanted immediately 
in Uie Western States. And more than a 
thousand, could they be found of an apos- 
tolic spirit, willing to undergo hardships, 
to bear with perils, and to count not their 
lives dear that they might win souls to 
Christ, might be immediately and success- 
fully employed. A single fffauce over that 
patt of our country, with a population 
increasing almost beyond a parallel, fills 
the mind with alarming apprehensions 
That none but a virtuous community can 
be free, and that virtue cannot be supported 
without religious institutions, are maxims 
universally acknowledged. But how can 
religious institutions be supported without 
an adequate number of able and devoted 
ministers f 

Vigorous and increasing efforts are mak- 
ing to extend the interest of domestic and 
foreign missions, of Bible and tract and 
other benevolent societies. We rejoice in 
ail these efforts, snd would gladly cooperate 
in any means to give them success. But 
what can missionary societies do without 
missionaries.' What can Bible and tract 
societies do without ministers to distribute 
and explain the word ? Whatever other 
institutions for promoting religion and 
morality are sustained, i? they are not 
accompanied with the regular ministra- 
tions of the gospel, they will shortly lan- 
guish and die. Ministers are needed to 
carry into effect all the extensive plana of 
benevolence and moral reform which are 
annually increasing in our land and through 
the world. I need not here speak of the 
wisely adapted instrumentality of the 
preached word, nor of its extended and 
blessed influences in promoting the tem- 
poral and eternal interests of man. These 
things are well understood by this Christian 
assembly. It is sufficient to say, that with- 
out the divinely appointed institution of 
the Christian ministry, all our efforts to 
sustain or extend the knowledge and wor- 
ship of GM would soon fiiil. 



But this ministry is of eartbem ▼ ca selsy 
that the excellency of the power may be of 
God and not of men. Tlie present generm- 
tion of ministers must all soon pass off this 
stage of action. Others most be raised up, 
educated and consecrated to the sacred 
work. Each successive generation must 
not only preach the word and minister the 
ordinances, but give their influence to per* 
petuate the sacred treasure to other genera- 
tions. And our desires should be enlarsedy 
and our efforts in this direction multiplied, 
in proportion to the rapidly increainng 
population and necessities of our coantry 
and the world. 

** And when we who minister at the altar 
can address our fellow sinners no more, 
and can only cast our eye over the valley 
of vision and survey the vast fields of the 
slain, it will rejoice our hearts to see other 
prophets taking their stand by the side of 
that valley to prolong the prophecy, till all 
tlie dry bones have become living men,** 
and the kingdom and the dominion be given 
to Christ. 

When we look down the vale of tinoe 
and contemplate the destiniesof our coon try 
and the world, in the dava of our children 
and our children's children, amid all the 
gloom that intercepts our prospect from the 
remaining corruption and the many and 
powerful evil influences now at work ; how 
comforting the fact that we have a great 
national institution well organised, sharing- 
the confidence of the churches, sanctioned 
by the blessing of God, and to live and 
increase its power and influence in perpet- 
uating the preaching of the everlastings 
gospel. -We would then rejoice in the 
privileges of this day, when we are aeain 
favored with the opportunity of mingling 
our sympathies, of giving our public tes- 
timony, and of bringing together our ofller- 
ings for such an institution as the American 
Education Society. 

But while we thus labor, let us remember 
that the blessing depends on God. 

It is true here ss elsewhere. Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it. Paul may plant and ApoUoa 
water, it is God who givelh the increase. 

Our plans may be well devised, our orga- 
nizations numerous, and our contributions 
liberal, and yet all be in vain without tlie 
influences of the Holy Spirit. Let us carry 
this cause then unto God who alone is able 
to hear our prayers and bless our efforts. 
Here again we are reminded of deep and 
humble piety, without which our prayers 
will not be offered with that sincerity and 
fervency which will secure the blessing. 

We must not depend on Education So- 
cieties, or on literary and theological insti- 
tutions to proviffe for the ministry. Af\er 
men are provided they may be taken up 
and educated by these institutions. I'hey 
may educate those who come to them, but 
when the number fail or diminish, they 
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cannot snpplT the want. And where shall 
we look for tnis supply but in the churches? 
Should not every church then have some 
pious and devoted ^oung man or men on 
their way to the ministry ? Should they 
not have their consecrated Samuels growing 
op under the light of the sanctuary ? If so 
they must have their Elkanahs and Han- 
nahs to wrestle with God in public and 
private until they obtain their desire. 

Says a distinguished Professor* in one of 
oar Theological Seminaries, " It will startle 
some of our good people to hear it alleged 
as a fault that particular churches are rear- 
ing no candidates for the ministry. But 
there must be a grievous fault somewhere 
in relation to this important concern. And 
as it is a matter of common duty, when 
there has been a continual barrenness, there 
must have been a want of due culture. 
Why have you no pious young men on 
their way to the ministry ? Have you not 
many sons, who, if their hearts were touch- 
ed by the finger of God, might be useful ? 
But you say, We cannot give them grace. 
True; this is not the ground of your 
accountability. But have you, as a church, 
prayed for the conversion of the dear youth, 
that they might be prepared for the work ? 
Every church rich m members, as well as 
worldly substance, which has no young 
men in a course of training, ou^ht to appoint 
a day of fasting and humiliation to inquire 
into this matter, and to beg of God not to 
leave them like a barren fig tree in his 
vineyard. You say that you contribute 
every year to the Education fund. This is 
well ; but it is not all, nor the half of your 
duty on this subject. You must furnish 
men as well as money, and the men are by 
ftr the most important part of the means. 
Without suitable men, money in this con- 
cern is worthless. Tou must bring forward 
young men of ardent piety "—of a devoted, 
aelf-sacrificinff spirit, of decision and firm- 
ness of principle — such men as the church 
needs — men who will be ready to endure 
hardships and privations, and to go cheer- 
folly wherever they may be needed to 
preach Christ and him crucified. ** Do you 
ask how you can accomplish this? I 
answer, ' Pray ye the Lord of the harvest.' 
Lay it before God in secret, in your families 
and in the church. And be not contented 
until you receive this blessing of the 
ascended Lord, to be the honored instru- 
ment of furnishing the harvest field with 
more laborers." But this will be the result 
only of a state of elevated, devoted piety in 
the churches. Without this, persevering 
prayer will not be made. Without this, 
the men, if furnished, will not be of the 
right spirit ; and their character is far more 
important than their number. So we are 
brought again to the same conclusion as 
before, that this, as well as all our benev- 
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olent societies, depend for aucceaaonthe 
state of the churches. Complaints may 
have been made, and in some cases not 
without reason, of the improprieties, or 
extravagance, or want of seriousness of the 
beneficiaries. And here it may, with 
deference, be said to the guardians of thia 
institution, that too great caution and vigi- 
lance cannot be exercised in the selection 
of candidates for their charity. But while 
the churches have a right to expect that 
their gifls in this noble work will not be 
misapplied, they should at the same time 
consider that the beneficiaries emanate from 
themselves, and will partake of their spirit. 
Would we have the streams pure, we must 
look after the fountain. 



l^e quotation from Dr. Alexander, above, 
has been included in the extracts given, 
(although not equally applicable, perhaps, 
to every portion of the American churches 
at this time,) for the sake of the remarks 
which the author of the discourse has added 
at the conclusion. The Board of the Ame- 
rican Education Society are prepared to 
respond to the righteous and most essential 
requisition, that "great caution and vigi- 
lance should be exercised in the selection 
of candidates for their charity." The Rules 
of the Society on this subject are as strict, 
perhaps, as any that could be devised; 
especially when the recent extension of the 
period of probation is taken into account. 
A faithful administration of the system, it 
may be hoped, will secure as great a meas- 
ure of success, as can be attained by any 
umilar labor of human hands. 

It were presumption, however, to expect 
that Providence should interpose to exempt 
this, or any other branch of benevolent ef- 
fort, in the hands of ftUible men, from every 
sort of incidental error or embarrassment ; 
especially such as results from evils which 
may have been, for any time, inherent in 
the state of the religions community. A 
superficial or low state of piety in the 
churches j a defect of caution and discrim- 
ination in applying the tests of the word of 
God to the evidences of personal religion ; 
or an undue prevalence of worldly excite- 
ments to withdraw professing Christiana 
from the duties of spiritual cultivation and 
communion with God; will be certain at 
length to impair the moral, and even the 
intellectual substance of the material oat of 
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whieh our litin j^ minittry is to be formed ; 
and, in the same degree, to increase the 
difficulty of accompliahing, with uniform 
•ucccM, such a lervice as that with which 
the Edocation Society has been intrusted. 
Let there be always sound instruction and 
discipline, both for the mind and heart, in 
the family, in the school, and in the sanc- 
tuary; let there be eminently searching 
and subduing operations of the Spirit of 
God in the experience of youthful Chris- 
tians ; and let the spirit of prayer, at once 
fervent and humble, in the church, be the 
element in which their social piety is mould- 
ed ; and a great security will be realized, 
as to the results of this branch of benevo- 
lence, of which no degree of caution or 
•uperTision on the part of the Society itself 
could offer a substitute. 

YOUNG MEN'S EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
NEW YOllK CITY. 

Thk Seventh Anniversary of this Society 
was held in the Broadway Tabernacle, on 
the evening of November 17th, 1841. Mr. 
William A. Booth, President, in the chair. 
The Annual Report was read by Rev. Asa 
D. Smith, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society. Addresses of a highly interesting 
character were made by Rev. Joel Parker, 
D. D., President of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and Rev. Edward 
N. Kirk. 

The Report, which is brief, and to the 
point, we publish nearly entire. The in- 
terest which will be generally felt, by the 
friends of the Education Society, in the 
opeiations of an Association of Toung Men 
for the promotion of its important objects in 
such a City as New York, and especially 
in the success and usefulness of the Cor- 
nelius Institute, which this Association are 
engaged in sustaining, will secure an at- 
tentive perusal of their Report. 

More than seven years have now elapsed 
since the New York Young Men's Educa- 
tion Society was formed. And with every 
Eassing year, the Board of Managers have 
ad increasing evidence of the importance 
of such an organization in a community 
like this. It cannot but here possess im- 
portant facilities for usefulness. A mere 
glance at our population suffices to show, 
that it embraces an unusually large propor- 
tion of young men. Hither they come — to 



this great thoroughfare of the coantiy, this 
emporium of commerce, this scene of io» 
tenie, constant, varied activity — from every 
section of the land, and especially from the 
Eastern and Middle States. And the very 
attractions that draw them here, aaanie us 
that they bring no small amount of charac- 
ter with them. It is not commoaly the 
timid, the irresolute, the indolent, the ineP> 
iicient, that come ; but rather the bold, the 
enterpiising, the diligent, the men of native 
power. How important that their energies 
be enlisted in every worthy cauae! Of 
what consequence in respect not roerelv to 
the present, but to that future period — a 
(leriod not remote — when they shall stand 
in the places now occupied by their seniors, 
and wield an influence unsurpassed, it ia 
believed, by that of any like number of 
young men under heaven. We say not 
this with the poor design of flatterinip tbeoa, 
but solely to set forth and magnify their 
responsibilities, and to commenathe object 
of turning their energies to good accooBt. 
The magnitude of this object will farther 
appear, if we consider the great nunoerical 
force of the class referred to. We have, in 
the City of New York, the population of a 
SUUe^ as it were, crowded within the nar- 
row limits of a single township ; — theyoong 
men of a State, so to speak, all living in the 
same neighborhood, all accessible to oar 
dailv influence, all so situated that they can 
easily act together in any common cause. 
A young men's society for the City of New 
York, in respect to the number it may en- 
brace, is much like a young men's society 
for all New Jersey, or Vermont, or New 
Hampshire, or Connecticut. Nay, it may 
be deemed more efficient, as we have not 
only about the same number to interest, bot 
they are better situated for intimate mutual 
sympathy and effective co-operation. 

Now, the Education cause may be confi- 
dently commended to the love and patron- 
age of all classes of men. It aims to far- 
nish the world, not with its monarchs or its 
judges, its heroes or its statesmen, not with 
Its professors or teachers of mere human 
science, but with a class of men more im- 
portant than all these. It seeks to train up, 
for all the destitutions of earth, ministers of 
the everlasting gospel, expounders and pro- 
mulgators of that heavenly word, which is 
mightier in its influence than all earthly 
loie, than all royalty, or jurisprudence, or 
heroism, or statesmanship. Does any one 
deem such representations ezaggexated, let 
him consult the page of history, and inquire, 
as he muses on Uie manifold changes of 
man's condition, what part the religious 
element has had in them all. Let him con- 
sider, too, what relations to that element the 
clerical order sustain, how it languishes 
without them, and receives from them its 
peculiar shape and bearing, and he will 

I' doubt no longer the importance of any in- 
stitution designed to raise up mioisten of 
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theffogpel. For any warm-hearted disciple 
of Christ, it would be sufficient to think of 
his own relations to the gospel ministry, to 
recognise it as the channel through which 
all spiritual good has visited his own soul, 
as his light in darkness, his solace in sor- 
row, his stiength in weakness, his guide to 
glory. It would be enough for us all — it 
would furnish a most plain and palpable ar- 
gument— just to ask what our City would 
be, and what our favored land, if the gospel 
ministry were utterly to cease among us. 
Nor is it a sufficient reason for indifference 
to the Education cause, that in some por- 
tions of our country there is an adequate 
supply of ministers. In other sections there 
is an urgent demand for them, and the wail 
of destitute and dying millions is ever borne 
to our ears from the heathen world. He 
who would pronounce educational efforts 
needless, because his own town or county 
happens not to be destitute, is much like 
the man, who, though vast fields are parch- 
ed with drought around him, has no heart 
to pray for refreshing showers, because his 
own little garden plot has by some means 
been irrigated. Nay, were there nowhere 
a present want of ministers, he who would 
make no further provision for training them 
ap, would be hardly wiser than the man, 
who, because the fields are now verdant 
and rejoicing, would tliink it well that all 
the fountains and streams should be dried 
ap, and the morning and the evening dew, 
the early and the latter rain, cease forever. 
The Education cause is worthy, then, as 
we have said, to he patronized by all. But 
it may be specially commended to tlie at- 
tention of young men. From their ranks 
the ministry is to be filled. And from a 
class of young men like those of this City, 
a peculiarly &rge demand must be made. 
The very traits of character which render 
the scenes of business here attractive to 
them, and which those scenes are fitted to 
strengthen, are of no little importance as 
qualifications for the sacred office. It is 
not, indeed, afifrmed, that all who succeed 
in secular pursuits, even as conducted here, 
would of course he successful in the higher 
duties of the ministry. We would be far 
from lowering, we would elevate rather, the 
standard of ministerial character. But it 
may be safely said, that the young man 
who has sufficient energy, perseverance, 
readiness of mind, and soundness of judg- 
ment, to act well his part as a man of busi- 
ness—to give promise of an honorable 
standing among our " merchant princes," 
our more gifted artisans, or our professional 
men — should most solemnly ponder the 
ouestion, whether he may not better serve 
God and his generation in the preaching of 
the Gospel. It should occasion thankful- 
ness, that, within the last ten years, so 
many of the young men of this City have 
laid that question to heart, and determined 
to seek the sacred office. But we are pain- 



fully convinced, that there is yet much neg- 
lect of duty touching this matter. On 
many others still, it is believed, the minis- 
try has imperative claims — claims which a 
society like this is well suited to enforce. 
And as to those who evidently ought not to 
become themselves heralds of salvation, 
the^ will naturally be interested in such of 
their fellow youth as do. Here, especially, 
it might be presumed, that interest would 
be deep ; ready and intense as, on all sub- 
jects, are the sympathies of our young men 
with each other. 

With impressions like these, the New 
York Young Men's Education Society was 
formed. It was designed to be auxiliary to 
what is now called the Central American 
Education Society. But for reasons suffi- 
ciently indicated by preceding remarks, the 
Boardf of Managers have, from the first, 
made it a prominent object, to search out in 
this City promising candidates for the min- 
istry, and aid them in making experiment 
of their capabilities. For this purpose, they 
established, in 1835, a Classical School, 
now styled the Cornelius Institute. 
This School has, from the first, been under 
the able and faithful instruction and super- 
vision of the Rev. John J. Owen, and has 
been eminently successful. The outlines 
of its plan have been fully given in former 
Reports. It will be only necessary here 
to say, that in some of the details important 
improvements have been made during the 
past year. A well devised system of no- 
tation for the several recitations has been 
introduced, and also a thorough course of 
semi-annual examinations. New and strict 
regulations have been adopted by the Board , 
to prevent any of the stuoents from leaving 
the School for College without thorough 
preparation. And never, it is believed, has 
there been greater diligence on the part of 
the students, or more of the spirit of thor- 
ough scholarship, than at the present mo- 
ment. The whole number in attendance 
the past year has been 37. Four of these 
have entered College. The present num- 
ber of members is 2ti, 

Of the whole number of young men who 
have been connected with the Institute, 
afler deducting those who, from various 
causes, have discontinued study, there re- 
main 123; a number nearly equal, proba- 
bly, to that of all the evangelical pastors in 
the City of New York. And the Board of 
Managers cannot refrain from expressing 
their belief, that a body of young men of 
greater promise, as a whole, have seldom if 
ever been put in training for the gospel 
ministry. 

As illustrative of the good accomplished 
by the School, and of the importance of its 
peculiar characteristics, it may be stated, 
that, but for its influence, more than fifty 
of the above named young men would, in 
all probability, never have entered on a 
course of preparation for tlie sacred office. 
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The Report concludet with « Btatement 
of the financial concerofl of the Institute; 
from which it appears, incidentally, that its 
efforts are in a great measure auxiliary to 
the Central American Education Society, 
although it is not a Branch of that Society. 
Most of the young men, who are preparing 
for College with a yiew to the ministry in 
the Cornelius Institute, are so far sustained 
by the facilities there afforded as to require 
no assistance from the funds of the Educa- 
tion Society. 

WANT OF MINISTERS IN VERMONT. 

The last Report of the Directors of the 
Domestic Missionary Society, of Vermont, 
prepared by the Secretary, Rev. Samuel 
Delano, contains the following notices of 
the existing destitution in that State. 

I beg leave to give a bird's eye view of this 
field which opens around us. There are in 
Vermont not far from sixty towns in which 
are no Congregational churches, and which, 
BO far as our denomination is concerned, 
are without the institutions of the gospel. 
In most of these towns .the regular admin- 
istration of these institutions is needed, and 
should be had. To those should be added 
sixty towns in which are churches without 
ministers, permanently destitute. And the 
fact is, churches without a minister, are 
scarcely, at the best, more than no church, 
and in truth very soon they cease to be. 
Very many of those churches in Vermont, 
which have been long destitute of the staled 
ministry, thonvh tliey have a name to live, 
are dead. This calculation gives us one 
hundred and twenty towns. 

But there is one part of these destitutions 
in respect to which we are under spc^cial 
obligations, and to which we would now 
call attention. The destitute churches arc 
referred to. By the statistics published by 
Convention last year, it is found that sixty 
of the churches in Vermont are destitute of 
the ministry ; and a much larger number 
destitute of pastors. It is not conceived 
necessary here to argue that a church is not 
fully organized untilit has its pastor. The 
pastor is the head of the chttrch : a church, 
then, without a pastor, is a body without a 
head. If this be the principle, it follows 
that no church, when collected, should be 
led without its pastor and head. The prin- 
ciple forbids that we should go into a place 
and collect a church, and then leave it to 
seek a pastor, or languish and die without 
one, unwatched and unassisted. The prin- 
ciple binds us to hold on to a work which 
we begin, until it is finished. No church 
should ever be collected but with a view to 
its complete organization with its pastor. 



If we have not so conceived the principle, 
then perhaps we have not conceived it right, 
and are guilty of a double sin. This prin- 
ciple would lead us to take hold of the work 
with the sixty destitute churches in Ver- 
mont, to supply them all with pastors. If 
the internal geographical features of any 
place, and its external m»grapbical rela^ 
tions, indicate that the church is not need- 
ed in that location, which is no doubt the 
fact in some instances, let the church be 
disbanded, and provision made in aonie 
other form. Let the question be decided 
how many and which of these churches 
the cause of truth requires should be ana- 
tained, and let these be organised with a 
pastor, ordained in every place, and thna 
the things which remain be set in order, 
according to apostolic direction. This 
should be done. The Church in Vermont 
is bound to do it, both by the direction of 
the word of God and by her own acts. The 
collecting of those churches implies acore- 
nant to see to it that they have pastors. 
One church in Vermont, and that not the 
richest nor strongest, but perhaps the first 
in good works, entertains this view, and 
says to the Domestic Missionary Society, 
" Go on, and give to every church a pastor, 
and we will stand by you." This ought to 
be done. Let this be done, and then might 
we say, in one respect in which we cannot 
now say it, *' They that be with us are 
more than they that be with them." Then 
should we have two hundred churches with 
pastors, in the two hundred and forty-eight 
towns of Vermont ; which, taking into the 
calculation the towns where there are more 
churches than one, would leave certainlj 
no more than sixty towns without the in- 
stitutions of the gospel, in that form and 
afler that order which we beliere puts forth 
most truth with the greatest power. And 
might we not hope, thus strengthened, soon 
to light up a lamp in those places ? Manj 
in our churches receive the thought that 
the church ought to enter upon this work. 
It is thought that it ought to be set np de- 
finitely as an object to be sought, at once 
and perseveringly ; — to supply Vermont 
with the ministry, and so the means of 
grace, — to place the candlesticks in the 
proper locations, till the light from one 
shall meet and mingle with the light from 
the others throughout, and thus the whole 
region be illumined ; and no soul be left to 
grope in darkness, and go down to death 
for want of the means of knowing the way 
of life. 



GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 

Christians are too apt to think that God*s 
assistance is only needed in adversity; 
whereas prosperity presents, perhaps, eren 
more temptations to sin by forgetting God ; 
and, therefore, so much more need of his 
restraining grace. 
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AH£RICiN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors was held at the Rooms of the 
Society, on the 12th of January, 1842. 
The usual business was transacted, and 
the quarterly appropriations to benefici- 
aries were granted, to be paid under the 
direction of the Financial Committee. 
It has been the intention of the Board 
to pay this appropriation promptly, at 
the time of granting it ; that the bene- 
ficiaries, after having suffered the entire 
privation of the last, might not be 
further subjected to embarrassment in 
being obliged to wait, nearly to the 
end of the quarter perhaps, for what 
has been promised them at the begin- 
ning. This the Financial Committee 
will be enabled to do; not, however, 
without leaving a part of the debt, 
incurred in the payment of the two first 
appropriations of the year, to be paid 
from the receipts of the ensuing quarter. 
As the Directors, in the discharge of 
their responsible duty, have resolved 
that the debt of the Society, existing at 
the beginning of the yei^r cannot, with 
prudence, be suffered to increase by 
the aggregate of its current expendi- 
tures, they must necessarily apply so 
much of the income of the remaining 
quarter as may be necessary, to the 
cancelling of the excess above referred 
to. This renders it but too probable, 
to the great regret of the Directors, 
that the Board will not have the means 
of granting the usual appropriation to 
the beneficiaries, at the next quarterly 
meeting. Knowing as they do, how- 
ever, the embarrassment this must oc- 
casion to the young men in their course 
of study, they will exert every energy 
they possess, to avoid the necessity 
of again withholding an appropriation. 
But for the ability to accomplish what is 
90 desirable, the Board look anxiously to 
ihe churches who are to make their con- 



trihuiions during the winter. It is en* 
cou raging to be able to state, that, 
even under the pressure of so many 
other extraordinary calls upon tlie lib- 
erality of the Christian public, a dispo- 
sition begins to be more decidedly 
manifested to come to the help of the 
Education Society ; and the Directors 
are certainly not without the hope, that 
the state of the Treasury at the end of 
the quarter, will enable tliem to do 
much better than they have dared to 
venture, in present circumstances, to 
promise. 

REPORT OF REV. MR. NASH. 

To the SccreUiy of the Ameikao Educatioo Bodetjr. 

Rev* and Dear Sir,— Since my last quar- 
terly report, J have been princmally occu- 
pied in the western section of Vermont, 
and in the counties of Windham ana 
Tolland in Connecticut In all the course 
which 1 have pursued, I have been happy 
in being able to report a kind and cordial 
reception. From all intelligent men, min- 
isters and others, I have heard expressed a 
decided conviction, that the Education So- 
ciety has been the instrument of much 
good, that it roust be still maintained ; that 
to suffer it to cease from its operations or in 
any considerable degree to languish, must, 
in a short time, produce most disastrons 
results. Indeed, I do not remember to 
have met with an individual who has ex- 
pressed any different opinion. I have 
ncard that opposite sentiments are enter- 
tained, that this institution is in less favor 
with the public than formerly ; that some 
have grown cold towards it, and hence its 
resources have been essentially diminished. 
If these thinfcs are so, I can only say they 
have not fallen under my observation. 
From what I sometimes hear, I should be 
led to suppose that there does exist some- 
where, and in the breast of some body, a 
dislike of the Education Society not for- 
merly known. But from what i have yet 
discovered, I should be led to conclude 
that this dislike is more a matter of conjec- 
ture than of reality. That it is not now and 
that it has never been a fiivorite with the 
Christian community 1 am well aware. 
That an institution of this character, con- 
ducted on such principles as it has always 
been ; an institution aiming with so much 
wisdom and efficiency at such a result, as 
the thorough preparation of men for the 
Christian ministry ; an institution to which 
our own country and the world are indebt- 
ed, for so many of their most able and snc- 
cearful ministers; one on which heaven 
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hu in many ways placed the aeal of its 
approbation, and made the means of so 
much g^ood, both direct and indirect, that 
such an institution has from the bejpnning 
found it so difficult to secure to itaelf the 
public favor in a degree proportioned to its 
merits, must at first view appear somewhat 
mnaecountable. The reasons for this fact, 
seemingly so anomalous, 1 have not at 
present time to state. 

That the Education Society has, within 
a little time past, done anything to forfeit a 
share of the confidence and favor with the 
public which it once enjoyed, or that it has 
in any considerable degree actually lost 
this confidence and favor, I have not been 
able to perceive. True it is, that less is 
now given to sustain it than a few years 
since. But it is well known that there is 
in the country a less amount of disposable 
funds. Other benevolent institutions have 
also found increased difficulty in obtaining 
the means of sustaining their operations ;^ 
and this while the standard of Christian ben- 
evolence has evidently been rising among 
us. The urgent importunity with wnlch one 
other cause has been lately pressed, has 
had a temporary effect in dimmlshin^ the 
amount bestowed on the object of which I 
am speaking. Not a few individuals have 
•aid to me Uiey have felt so deeply in view 
of the condition of the Foreign Mission 
Board, and have been constrained to give 
■0 much to relieve its embarrassment, that 
they must for the present, wholly, or in 
great measure, withnold from every other 
object. At the same time they have pro- 
fessed a strong desire that other objects, 
and the Education Society in particular, 
might be sustained. 

That the Education Society has been for 
a season past less fiivored from a supposed 
surplus 01 educated ministers in the coun- 
try, is to me more doubtful than I once 
imagined. To every person well informed 
on this subject, it is well known, that, tak- 
ing the whole land, into account, every 
supposition of this kind involves a strange 
misapprehension of facts. What, though 
in some of the older and more inviting 
parts of New England, some few individ- 
uals who would have desired it, and who 
are qualified for it, have not been constant- 
ly occupied in the appropriate work of their 
calling.' Does this prove that there are 
ministers as many as are needed in all parts 
of the United States f Or does it prove 
that they are increasing among us in a de- 
gree at all proportioned to the increase of 
our population ? Because peculiar circum- 
stances have detained or have thrown back 
among us at the East some ministers, who 
might otherwise have been employed in 
the extensive, fast populating regions of 
the West, does this show that our country 
is in such danger of being sur-charged with 
spiritual instructers, that an approved roe- 
tiiod of bringing them forward should be 



abandoned ? No man in his aenaes belies 
that these circumstances can be expected 
always to exist. We cannot suppose that 
heaven has put a final end to our nation's 
prosperity ; that our pecuniary embarrass* 
inents which have lasted so long are to last 
forever. But if not, then that prosperity 
must again flow, and those embarrassments 
must be relieved. No sooner however shall 
these things take place, than hundreds and 
thousands of Christian ministers may be 
sustained, where the need of them is now 
most distressing and alarmio£. 

1 have many times heard the opinion ex- 
pressed, that if the work of quality in? men 
to become preachers of the gospel uiould 
be suspended or curtailed, the prospect 
which must thus be made to open before 
us, is such as to occasion the most anxioas 
concern ; that hence it must happen, that 
in a few short years the best supplied parts 
of the country will not be able to procure 
pastors for their vacant churches, and oar 
missionary operations, both domestic and 
foreign, must be checked not for the want 
of money but of men. But it is an alarm- 
ing fact, that this work is already curtailed. 
Wnile the number of souls in the country 
is almost one quarter more than it was ten 
years ago, the number of young men in 
preparation for the ministry, has not, so 
far as we can judge, been increased at alL 
Moreover, we have reason to conclude that 
the diminution of which I speak has not 
been comparative only, but absolute. We 
know that the number of beneficiaries aid- 
ed by the Education Society has, during 
the fast five or six years, been diminished 
about one quarter. From this fact it is a 
fair inference, that the whole number of 
young men in the country, in preparation 
for the sacred office, has, in tnis period, 
been diminished in the same propKirtion. 
At the same time, we are well aware, that 
in this period the demand for missionaries 
to the heathen, as well as to our own coun- 
trymen, has been continually increasing. 
It is confidently believed that the spirit of 
missions, and, what is identical with it, 
the spirit of Christian liberality, has also 
increased. Hence the opinion is oflen ex- 
pressed, that in what light soever the Edu- 
cation Society may be at present regarded, 
the time cannot oe Gu distant, when our 
community will hold it in higher estima- 
tion and show it more favor than ever be- 
fore. 

As I have traversed the country, I have 
been somewhat surprised to find that so 
many of our ministers have received assist- 
ance, more or less, from this institution ; — 
also that so many who were thus trained 
to their work, occupy the first rank both 
in point of location and public esteem. 
Surely but a limited knowledge of facts is 
needful to show that the objection, on 
which so many changes have been rung, 
that many of the individuals whom iSb 
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Edacation Society has aniflted have disap- 1 
pointed public expectation — have not turned 
out toell — is foonded more on ignorance 
and prejudice than on a careful inquiry into 
facts. Whoever the men are who are des- 
titute of employment in these days, when 
ministers are supposed to be so superabun- 
dant, it is rare indeed to find this true of 
one who has been aided by the Education 
Society. 

Though the success of this Society has 
been as great, and the cases of failure as 
few, as the public ever had a right to expect, 
still a more careful selection of the objects 
of its favor, as well as a more careful super- 
vision over them, might have served to ad- 
vance its interests. jThe rule lately pub- 
lished by the Directors, that a year s pro- 
bation Lie required of these young men as 
to both their Christian and their intellectual 
character, has been received with favor. 
Hence the hope has been expressed, that if 
the number of beneficiaries shall in future 
be diminished, (he deficiencv may be sup- 
plied by their higher qualifications. No 
man, surely, acquainted with the human 
heart, can expect this institution to carry 
on its operations free from mistake and 
failure ; at the same time too much vim- 
lance cannot be exercised, that its credit oe 
not impaired, and its usefulness diminished, 
by confidence and patronage bestowed 
where they are not merited. 

The late withholding from the benefici- 
aries of their quarterly appropriation, has 
awakened much concern. Tne hope has 
been expressed, that this fact, the like of 
which has not before occurred, may be 
overruled for good. The ground taken by 
the Directors, that they are to the young 
men only almoners of the public, that they 
can devote to the object before them, onlv 
what they receive, is; such as commencfs 
itself to every enlightened mind. There 
is reason to hope that an increase of liber- 
ality in favor of this object of charity will 
prevent the necessity of'^a similar withhold- 
ing in future, it is thought that the cur- 
rent of opinion begins to set more in favor 
of this institution, and that a little improve- 
ment in the mode of its administration will 
be effectual in removing the most formi- 
dable opposition which it has had to encoun- 
ter from the first. 

Litchfield County^ Ct, Jan, 1842. 



WORTHY EXAMPLE. 

James Easter, who died in Hartford, 1775, 
has the following in his will : — ^*' I give for 
the Public School where I now dwell 

i South side] two acres of meadow land, 
South Meadow] to be used and improved 
or the benefit thereof forever. I give to 
the Rev. Mr. Edward Eells, of Middletown, 
a sufficient sum out of my estate, to enable 
him to educate one of his sons at the col- 
lege, (which son I chooae should be James 



Eells,) that is to say, a sufficiency for the 
whole expense from the time of entering 
the college until he hath taken his first 
degree." This James Eells, was afterwards 
minister in Glastenbury, Ct. 

George Masters, of Hartford, who died 
in 1756, gave all his propertv " unto the 
Rev. Mr. John Graham, of Woodbury — 
and it is my desire that he would expend it 
and lay it out in bringing up his son Crouch 
Graham at the college. Richard Crouch 
Graham, was afterwards minister in Pelham. 
— Cong. Observer, 
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MEMOIR OF REV. CHARLES NISBET, D. D. 

FIRST PRESIDENT OF DICKINSON COLLEGE, PA. 

Some account of Dr. Nisbet, the first President of Dickinson College, 
may be found in the history of that college, by Prof Caldwell, in the 9th 
Folunie of the American Quarterly Register, p. 119, seq. We now 
present a more extended Memoir. For the materials from which we have 
compiled it, we are. indebted to the interesting volume, prepared by the 
Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., of Princeton, N. J., and published in New 
York, in 1840, by Robert Carter. 

Charles . NisBET was born in Haddington, Scotland, Jan. 21, 1736. 
He was the third son of William and Alison Nisbet. His brother. Rev. 
Andrew Nisbet; pastor of Gervald in the presbytery of Haddington, 
died, unmarried, several years before the decease of Charles. Another 
brother, William, a merchant, died about the time- that Charles came to 
this country. Charles remained with his father till the Kith year of his 
age, diligently employed in studying the Latin and Greek languages, and 
the various studies which were required for admission .to the university. 
In 1752, he entered the University of Edinburgh. From the funds which 
he received as a private teacher, he was enabled to meet all his college 
expenses. At this early age, he furnished that evidence of accurate 
scholarship, dignity of demeanor, and capacity for instructing others, 
which gained at once the confidence of his friends. He was graduated in 
1754. He then entered the Divinity Hall in Edinburgh, as student in 
theology. In this new situation, he supported himself by editing a popular 
periodical. During this period, he gave earnest attention to the subject of 
persona] religion. On the 10th of March, 1756, he recorded an act of 
solemn dedication to God, drawn up in a spirit of enlightened and ardent 
devotion. On the 18th of April, 1756, he drew up another paper of similar 
import. He remained in the Divinity Hall six years. He was licensed to 
preach the gospel, Sept. 24, 1760, by the Presbytery of Edinburgh. He 
was in the 24th year of his age. 

In the course of his education, young Nisbet became acquainted with 
Dr. Witherspoon, who was about fourteen years older than himself. Under 
his direction, some of his studies, particularly that of the French language, 
had been conducted. The first sermon, which Mr. Nisbet preached, was 
in Dr. Witherspoon's pulpit in Paisley. They continued to be affectionate 

▼ol. ziv. 42 
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friends till Dr. Witherspoon's death in 1794. Mr. Nisbet's first engage- 
ment, as a stated preacher, was to supply a church in Glasgow. Here he 
remained about two years. The congregation had stipulated, besides 
paying the salary mentioned in their call, to furnish him with a house. 
This stipulation, however, they failed to fulfil. Though Mr. Nisbet was 
highly acceptable, yet as he had no family, they postponed a compliance 
with their engagement. Receiving a call to another church, he thought it 
bis duty to accept it. On taking leave of the congregation, he preached 
firom the words, " and Paul dwelt two whole years in his own hired houae, 
and received all that came in unto him." 

The call referred to was from the parish of Montrose, a large and 
flourishing town on the east coast of Scotland, a royal borough, and a 
place of considerable importance both for its maritime trade, and its vida- 
able manufactures* The church was large and intelligent. Having been 
for some time in want of an assistant to their aged and infirm pastor, they 
applied to the Rev. Dr. Gillies of Glasgow, to recommend to them a suit- 
able candidate. The Doctor immediately named Mr. Nisbet, as the most 
promising preacher he could think of. Mr. Nisbet accepted the invitation, 
and soon entered on his new charge. He was regularly ordained on the 
17th of May, 1764, by the Presbytery of Brechin. The church was 
uncommonly large. The tradition is, that in the administration of the 
Lord's Supper, which, in the church of Scotland is dispensed at tables, 
and not in pews, there were usually fourteen or fifteen tables. Such a 
charge, with the duties of visiting, catechising, d&c, must have been a 
formidable undertaking to a young man. The 'senior minister vras aged 
and infirm, and was seldom able to appear in public. He lived, however, 
nearly ten years after Mr. Nisbet was brought into connection with him. 
He died in 1773, leaving his young assistant in sole charge of the congre* 
gation. 

About two years after Mr. Nisbet settled at Montrose, he was united io 
BWiiTiage with Miss Anne Tweedie, daughter of Thomas Tweedie, Esq., of 
Quarter, about thirty miles south of Edinburgh. They lived together 
about tharty-eight years in great harmony and comfort. On occasion of 
their marriage, and that of another distinguished individual at Montrose, 
Dr. Beattie, the celebrated philosopher and poet of Aberdeen, composed 
and transmitted a beautiful poem, which he styled Epitkalamium Monir^ 
sianum. 

It is well known, that Dr. Witherspoon declined the first invitation 
which he received to the presidency of the college of New Jersey. He, 
thereupon, recommended Mr. Nisbet " as the fittest man of all his 
acquaintance'' to be at the head of a college. In a short time, however. 
Dr. Witherspoon, having reconsidered the subject, determined to accept 
the call. Mr. Nisbet was now regarded as among the most learned min- 
isters in Scotland. He was proverbially called the "Walking Library." 
His thirst for knowledge was insatiable. His habits of study were 
singularly diligent. The libraries within bis reach were large and valuable. 
His access to the society of literary men, both in and out of the church, 
was such as seldom falls to the lot of one so young. The secret of the last 
mentioned circumstance was his almost unrivalled wit and humor. He 
was qualified to instruct and entertain any circle, literary or religious, of 
the most elevated class. He was intimately acquainted with several of the 
nobility of Scotland, with some of whom he carried on a protracted 
correspondence. 

When Mr. Nisbet entered on the ministry in the church of Scotland, 
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that church was divided, and had been long divided, into two great parties, 
the orthodox and the moderate. The former were distinguished for their 
attachment to evangelical truth, and faithful preaching, and by their 
opposition to patronage. The moderate party, of whom Dr. Robertson, 
the historian, was a long time leader, were more lax in their doctrinal views, 
less evangelical in their preaching, friends to patronage, and more accom* 
modating to politicians. Mr. Nisbet associated himself, from the first, 
decidedly with the orthodox party, along with his early and faithful friend^ 
Dr. Witherspoon. His piety, his learning, his wit, his powerful appeals, 
Bometimes prevailed over all the talents and the tactics of his opposera 
His skill as a debater was remarkable. Two good specimens of his 
speeches. Dr. Miller has preserved in the memoir. His memory was 
such as to furnish him with apt quotations from every department of 
literature, with the peculiar pertinence and point of which, he sometimes 
demolished his opponent, and of\en electri6ed the body which he addressed. 
It appeared as if no argument, no quotation, no bon moty could ever take 
him by surprise. 

Not many years af\er Mr. Nisbet's settlement at Montrose, the troubles 
between Great Britain and her American colonies began. Mr. Nisbet 
was with the colonies in principle and feeling, though he did not allow 
himself to violate the duty of a loyal subject His friend. Dr. Witherspoon, 
had in 1768, removed to America, and was known there as the firm and 
active friend of his adopted country. As Mr. Nisbet's friendship for the 
rebellious colonies was no secret, it attracted the notice of the partisans of 
government, and drew down upon him their frowns. On occasion of a 
national fast, he took for his text the passage in Daniel, which closes with 
the words, ** Mene, mencj tekel, upharsinJ'^ On another public fast day, 
the town council of Montrose, who occupied a pew in a consptcuous 
situation, perceiving from the commencement of the, discourse, that its 
character was by no means likely to suit their taste, rose in a body, and 
lefl the church. Mr. Nisbet, stretching forth his hand towards the seat 
which they had just occupied, said with emphasis, " the wicked flee when 
no man pursueth." Though such things drew on him no little odium, yet 
his eminent talents, piety and faithfulness enabled him to retain his station 
without difficulty. In his friendship for the oppressed colonies, he was 
warmly seconded by other eminent men, among whom was the Rev. Dn 
John Erskine, of Edinburgh. In 1782, he prepared a series of letters to 
the members of the established church of Scotland, in which his views of 
the unhappy policy pursued by the church, are given with great strength 
and eloquence. In the same year, he cordially cooperated with a i^cial 
effort which was made to obtain from the Parliament a repeal of the 
Patronage Act. 

Though Mr. Nisbet was regarded with much jealousy, on account of the 
prominent part which he took in favor of ecclesiastical and civil liberty, 
yet he had warm friends among the nobility and gentry as well as the 
clergy. Some specimens of the letters of the Countess of Leven to him, 
are given by Dr. Miller, which are highly honorable to her piety and good 
sense. Some amusing specimens of his correspondence with the Earl of 
Buchan are also inserted. 

In 1783, the college of New Jersey conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity. He was then in the 48th year of his age. His 
reputation had been, for several years, honorably known on this side the 
Atlantic. 

Soon after the return of peace, measures were taken to establish a new 
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college in the town of Carlisle, Camberiand County, Pennsylvania, one 
hundred and twenty miles west of Philadelphia. Among the gentlemen 
most zealous in their efforts for this purpose were John Dickinson, 
Governor of the State, Dr. Benjamin Rush, William Bingham, Henrj 
Hill, and others. The institution took the name of Dickinson College, in 
honor of the distinguished statesman and political writer, who nominally 
took the lead in its establishment, and who was its most liberal benefactor. 
On the 8th of April, 1784, the trustees made choice of Dr. Nisbet, as 
president of the college, not only with unanimity, but with great warmth 
and cordiality. Measures were immediately taken to induce him to accept 
of the appointment. Besides the official communication. Gov. Dickinson 
and Dr. Rush, each addressed to him several private letters, in which, with 
great zeal, the reasons in favor of an affirmative answer were spread before 
him. Dr. Rush bad acquired his medical education at Edinburgh, had 
had some agency in prevailing on Dr. Witherspoon, to accept of his 
appointment at Princeton, and had become acquainted, it is believed, with 
Dr. Nisbet. 

** The fact is," says Dr. Miller, " the establishment of Dickinson College 
was not called for, either by the resources of the country, or its literary 
wants. The University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, and the College 
of New Jersey, furnished all the means of instruction which were really 
demanded, and indeed more than could receive adequate patronage in the 
impoverished state of the country.'' " But some movements in the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania," continues Dr. Miller, " in 1779, in founding and 
endowing the University, had exceedingly disobliged a number of gentle- 
men in Philadelphia, and none more than Dr. Rush." He had little 
cordiality of feeling with the Rev. Dr. Ewing, the provost of the University, 
or with the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, president of the College at Princeton. 
From these disturbed feelings, there is little doubt, arose, at least in part, 
the plan of founding a new College at Carlisle. Even the clergy and other 
literary men in the immediate vicinity of Carlisle, did not at first see the 
wisdom or the practicability of establishing the new institution. But in 
process of time objections were obviated ; a charter was obtained ; and the 
College was set in motion. 

Every thing appeared to be now depending upon the wise selection of a 
president. Chiefly through the influence of Dr. Rush, the corporation 
make choice of Dr. Nisbet. He was one of the most eminent clergymen 
of the established church, a gentleman of fine talents and learning, and 
known to be a warm friend to the American colonies. Situated as he 
was, however, with an ample pecuniary support, in the midst of affec- 
tionate parishioners and friends, and honored by persons of distinguished 
piety and intelligence, he would necessarily find many obstacles in the way 
of the new undertaking. Some of his most cherished friends remonstrated 
against it. Some persons, also, in this country, opposed the measure. 
They feared to excite expectations which could not be fulfilled, strongly 
doubting the propriety of inducing so distinguished a man to come from 
Great Britain, to a situation necessarily uncomfortable, at least compared 
with that which he was invited to leave. A few individuals feared that 
the erection of a new College at Carlisle, might interfere with the pros- 
perity of institutions already existing. Some of them took measures to 
inform Dr. Nisbet of their apprehensions. But, after much hesitation and 
conflict, he accepted of the invitation. 

Dr. Nisbet sailed from Greenock, with his family, April 23, 1785, and 
landed in Philadelphia, on the 9th of June. He was now in the 50th year 
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of his age. He had lost by death four children in Scotland. The family, 
which he brought with him, consisted of Mrs. Nisbet, two sons, and two 
daughters. Thomas, the elder of the sons, was a graduate of the University 
of Edinburgh, and a man of uncommonly fine talents. 

Dr. Nisbet reached Carlisle on the 4th of July, and was cordially 
welcomed by the citizens. The next day, he entered on the arduous 
duties of his office. The introductory discourse, which he delivered, was 
on the importance of the union of piety and learning. It was an able 
performance, and was published. 

Scarcely, however, had he commenced his labors, before he and several 
members of his family, were attacked with severe and protracted illness. 
They underwent what has been called a seasoning to the climate, of the 
most trying kind. Most of them were seized with an obstinate fever, 
which brought them very low. The Doctor was confined to his house, in 
a great measure, for several months. He was so completely discouraged, 
that he sent in his resignation on the 18th of October following, and deter- 
mined to return to Scotland. The trustees yielded to his request with 
great reluctance. Before spring, however, the Doctor and his family had 
so far recovered their health and spirits, that they concluded to remain in 
the country. On the 10th of May, he was unanimously reelected to his 
office. Happily, in the good providence of God^ the climate of Carlisle, 
never afterwards subjected him to a similar trial. As soon as his health 
was established, he entered on the preparation and delivery of four 
co-ordinate course of lectures, on Logic, Mental Philosophy, Moral Phi- 
losophy and Belles Lettres, including interesting views, historical and 
literary, of the principal Latin and Greek writers. They were all carried 
on at the same time, and with the greatest apparent ease ; the lecture of 
each successive day being, for the most part written, so far as it was 
committed to writing at all, on the preceding evening. But it was not 
necessary for him to write more than the leading outlines of a lecture on 
almost any subject. Besides the four courses already mentioned, he 
delivered a fifth on Systematic Theology, which his biographer supposes 
to have been the first on that subject ever prepared and delivered in this 
country. 

^ A number of pious students, who graduated in 1788, requested Dr. 
Nisbet, to give them instruction in theological studies. With this request 
he complied. His first lecture was delivered Oct. 31, 1788, and the last, 
January 5, 1791, thus extending to a little more than two years and two 
months. The whole number of lectures comprised in the course, was 
four hundred and eighteen. One was delivered each day, for five days in 
the week, and was read so slowly that each student took down a complete 
copy. He drew freely from such writers as Turretin, Witsius, Rivet and 
Le Blanc. Afler this course was completed, he delivered twenty-two 
lectures on the pastoral office. In addition to these labors, he regularly 
preached in the Presbyterian church in Carlisle, alternately with the Rev. 
Dr. Davidson, Vice-President of the College, and pastor of the church. 
In this part of his duties, as well as in others, he was highly acceptable 
and popular. The first commencement in the College was held September 
36, 1787, when nine students received the degree of B. A. 

Still Dr. Nisbet was not a little disappointed. The first five or six 
years after he arrived in this country, formed one of the most unfortunate 
periods in which a stranger could have transferred his residence from 
Great Britain to the United States. Public and private credit had sunk 
to a low ebb. Government was powerless. Commerce was almost at a 
stand. The College, necessarily, partook of the national embarrassment. 
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From the first but slenderly endowed, it was beset with difficulties. 
Money was too scarce to allow many parents who desired it, to give their 
children a liberal education. The State legislature was not then suffi- 
ciently alive to the interests of literature to make any considerable grants to 
seminaries of learning. And to crown all, the trustees of the College were 
a body so large, and consisted of gentlemen so little homogeneous in their 
principles and character, that united and energetic action for any length 
of time together could not be expected. The social and literary state of 
the country, too, was such as was ill adapted to answer the expectations of 
one, who in Scotland, had been the idol of a large circle of friends; who, 
whenever he went to Edinburgh, is said to have had at least one hundred 
intelligent and literary acquaintances, gentlemen of wealth and leisure, 
some of them among the first noblemen of the country, who rejoiced to see 
him, and in whose society and conversation, he enjoyed the purest sati»* 
faction. It is unnecessary to say that the situation of things in our 
country, particularly in the interior of Pennsylvania, was then altogether 
different. This striking contrast could not but deeply affect a gentleman 
of Dr. Nisbet's fine sensibilities. In addition to these unfavorable 
considerations, his salary, which was by no means large, was but imper- 
fectly paid. It is easy to see from the language of several of his corres- 
pondents in Britain, that his situation was far from being one of unmixed 
comfort ; and that as late as 1794 or 1795, the idea of his return to 
Scotland, though laid aside by himself, was not wholly abandoned by his 
transatlantic friends. In 1787, he wrote as follows: '* With regard to my 
own situation, it is tolerable, though not according to expectation, and 
must improve only by the improvement of the public. I have more trouble 
with the old than with the young. Our trustees are generally men of 
small acquaintance with letters, even those that have been bred to learned 
professions, and can scarcely be made to understand their duty. The 
importation of books has almost ceased since the war, except novels, plays 
and such trifles. There is little curiosity, and consequently, little knowl- 
edge. The youth readily receive the superficial and introductory parts of 
knowledge ; but are little fit for abstract studies, and sit down contented 
with low attainments. My department in the College is Moral Philosophy ; 
but, for the want of an adequate number of teachers, I am obliged to give 
a course on Logic and Metaphysics. We have but four effective teachers, 
though we need two more at least. Donations have raised our library to 
52,800 volumes. It contains many good books ; though our wants in that 
department are still numerous. Our numbers are short of a Scotch 
seminary, but nearly equal to those of this country." 

In 1790, Dr. Nisbet's eldest daughter, Mary, was married to William 
Turnbull, Esq., a native of Scotland, who had been for a number of years 
a respectable merchant of Philadelphia, but who was, at that time, a 
resident of Pittsburgh. This proved to be a happy connection, and con- 
tributed, with other circumstances, to bind Dr. Nisbet to the United 
States, and to render him less and less disposed to withdraw from the 
important station to which he had been called. 

In 1792, he paid a visit to Governor Dickinson, who then resided at 
Wilmington, Delaware, in that dignified enjoyment, which became an 
affluent, enlightened, retired statesman. This visit was a highly gratifying 
one on both sides. Governor Dickinson seems to have retained, what 
some of the other original trustees did not, a deep sense of the obligation, 
resulting from their written pledges, in calling Dr. Nisbet from Scotland, 
to consult, and endeavor to secure, his personal comfort. He, therefore, 
erer treated him with the most pointed attention and respect. A gende- 
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man, who was present at the interview, says, that the conversation, in the 
evening, turned on the following subject, *< The probable effect of a zeal- 
ous and ardent prosecution of the study of the physical sciences on the 
religious character; or, the tendency of a long-continued and earnest 
investigation of the wonders of nature to produce a forgetfulness of the 
Creator and Governor of the world." In this conversation, Dr. Nisbet, as 
was expected and desired, took the lead. At the close. Gov. Dickinson 
said to him, " Doctor, what you have said would form an invaluable octavo 
volume. I would give a large sum to have it in that form." He urged 
his guest to pay him an annual visit. On Dr. Nisbet's return home, he 
received notice, that Gov. Dickinson had deposited 500 dollars in one of 
the Philadelphia banks, subject to his order, for defraying the expense of 
the future visits which he had solicited. Accordingly, for severid years. 
Dr. Nisbet paid an annual visit to the venerable statesman. 

In 1793, the rebellion broke out in Pennsylvania, occasioned by the tax 
laid by the government of the United States, on the distilling of ardent 
spirits. A military force was called out, of which Washington took 
command. The popular excitement in Carlisle was very great. Drs. 
Nisbet and Davidson concurred in the opinion, that it was proper to say 
something from the pulpit adapted to allay the excitement. Accordingly, 
Dr. Davidson, preached in the morning, a mild discourse, which, though 
not very acceptable to the populace, gave but little offence. In the after- 
noon. Dr. Nisbet preached from the text, '* And that ye study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and to work with your own hands, as we 
commanded you." He endeavored to show, that all men were not equally 
fitted to be philosophers, legislators and statesmen, but that some were 
intended for working with their own hands. This sermon gave great 
offence to a part of the congregation, insomuch that his house and life 
were endangered. The whiskey insurgents were actually proceeding 
towards his dwelling, but were stopped by a friend, who informed them 
that the Doctor's youngest daughter was lying very ill, and that to assault 
his house, under such circumstances, would be brutal rather than patriotic* 

In 1795, Dr. Nisbet's youngest daughter, Alison, was married to Dr» 
Samuel M'Coskry, an eminent physician residing in Carlisle. 

Dr. Nisbet took the deepest interest in the progress of the French 
Revolution, which so terribly distinguished the closing years of the last 
century. At the beginning of the movement, he predicted no good either 
to France or Europe. He denounced in the most energetic manner, the 
principles which were then at work. As the horrors of the tragedy were 
unfolded, his feelings were wrought up to the highest pitch. The 
thoughts, with which his mind was crowded, appeared in the letters which 
he then wrote, in his sermons, in his conversation, and in his lectures to 
the students. Indeed Burke himself was not a more uncompromising 
exponent to the French experiment. 

For a number of years before his decease. Dr. Nisbet was not only 
diligent, but unceasing, in his attendance upon the duties of his office. 
From the time of his recovery from the severe illness which reduced him 
so low soon after his arrival in this country, until the beginning of that 
disease which terminated his life, such were his fidelity and zeal, that he 
bad scarcely ever been prevented, for a single day, from attending on the 
public duties of his station. Literary labor, and especially that which 
consisted in imparting the elements of knowledge to young men, was the 
delight of his heart. 

In the early years of the present century, his letters bear the marks of 
great depression of spirits, and the gradual ceasing of those fond expecta- 
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tions which he had once entertained in regard to the x^ause of literature in 
the United States. Instead of enlarging and improving the sjsteni of 
public instruction, the trustees of the College, several years before Dr. 
Nisbet's death, directed the course of study to be shortened, and required 
as much to be done in one year as had formerly occupied two years. 
Against this measure he strongly remonstrated, as a kind of literary 
quackery ; as adapted to impose upon the public ; and to deceive young 
men who were seeking a liberal education. His remonstrances, however, 
were of no effect. The salary, which the trustees originally promised to 
pay him, was .£250 sterling, or about $1,200. A few years before his 
death, finding the number of students small, and the finances of the insti- 
tution declining, they reduced the stipend to $600, a sum altogether 
insufficient for the comfortable support of his family. Even this sum, 
however, was miserably paid. At the time of his decease, the arrears had 
nearly reached the amount of four or five years' salary ; and were recovered 
at last only by a legal process. 

About the beginning of January, 1804, Dr. Nisbet was seized with a 
severe cold, accompanied with inflammation of the lungs and fever, which 
gradually gained ground, until it terminated his life. He endured his 
severe pains with uncommon patience and fortitude. The only faculty of 
his mind, which appeared to be impaired, was his memory, which in health 
was one of the leading powers of his intellect. This prevented his holding 
much connected conversation with those around him during his last hours. 
The exercises of devotion appeared to occupy his heart and his lips, as 
long as he was able to utter them. The last efforts of vocal utterance 
which could be distinguished, were employed in articulating with great 
tenderness, the name of his wife; and in saying with peculiar fervor, 
" Holy, Holy, Holy!" — With these words on his lips, he gently fell asleep, 
on the 18th of January, 1804, being within three days, of completing the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

The departure of the venerable president, covered not only his family, 
but also the whole College with the mantle of mourning. The feelings of 
a widely extended and peculiar attachment and veneration were called into 
exercise. The College, the town, the whole neighborhood, appeared as 
mourners. The funeral was attended by multitudes. The trustees, faculty 
and students of the College, appeared in a manner which marked their deep 
sense of the loss which they had sustained. A sermon was preached on 
the occasion, by the Rev. Dr. Davidson. A Latin ode to his memory was 
composed by Mr. James Ross, who had been a professor in the College. 
A monument was erected to his memory, by his only surviving son, the 
Hon. Alexander Nisbet, Judge of the City Court of Baltimore. 

Mrs. Nisbet survived her husband more than three years. Her health 
and strength declined from his decease. She died on the 12th of May, 
1807, in the hopes of the gospel. She was an excellent woman, and 
peculiarly fitted to support and comfort her husband. 

Dr. Nisbet*s eldest son, Thomas, survived him only a short time. He 
was never married. Alexander, graduated at Dickinson College, and 
studied law with Judge Duncan, of Carlisle. He has been twenty-three 
years judge in Baltimore. He married Miss Mary C. Owings, of Maryland. 
They have had seven children, three sons and four daughters. The 
daughters only survive. Dr. Nisbet's eldest daughter, the wife of William 
Turnbull, Esq., died about twenty years after her father. She lefl nine 
children, four sons and five daughters. All but one son, are still living, 
and in various highly respectable situations. The youngest daughter, 
Alison, wife of Dr. M'Coskry, was lefl a widow in 1818, and is still living. 
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She had six children. Of these one son only and two daughters surrive. 
The son is the Rt Rev. Samuel M'Coskrj, D. D., bishop of the Episcopal 
church in Michigan. Mary, the second daughter, is the wife of Rcf. 
Erskine Mason, D. D., of New York. Alison, the youngest daughter, is 
the wife of Prof. Charles D. Cleaveland, of Philadelphia. 

In closing this brief sketch, we subjoin a few notices in relation to the 
character of Dr. Nisbet. 

'' He was, beyond all comparison," says the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, ** a 
man of the most learning that I have ever personally known. Of this 
learninff, however, he was never ostentatious." '* Besides his own Ian- 

§uage,lie was skilled in Hebrew, Cbaldee, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
panish, German, and probably Erse. When he left Europe, he was 
supposed to be among the best Greek scholars it contained. While at the 
University, during one of his vacations, he read all the Homilies of Chry- 
sostom. Of the Iliad, he could repeat by memory, a great, if not the 
greater part But he was not merely a linffuist. There was scarcely a 
subject or topic, in any department of liberal knowledge, and even in some 
of the mechanic arts, with which he was not acquamted. Of what are 
usually called the exact sciences, I think his knowledge was only general." 
*' In memory and wit, I always viewed him as a prodigy. Every thing 
that he had heard, read or seen, seemed to be immovably fixed in his 
mind, and to be ready for his use. His wit appeared to be instinctive, 
and to gush out, almost involuntary, on all occasions. He did not, how- 
ever, intentionally admit any effusion of wit into his sermons." 

The Rev. Dr. Brown, president of Jefferson College, remarks, '' It was 
my privilege to sit under his ministry several years. After I became 
familiar with his Scotch dialect and tone, I was delighted with him as a 
preacher. There was in his discourses a rich fund of thought, expressed 
with peculiar vivacity and force of language ; and when exposing error and 
vice, accompanied with a vein of satire lor which he was so remarkable. 
His sermons were not written ; but they were very systematic, and always 
well arranged." 

<<His delivery in the pulpit," says Dr. Miller, "was not remarkably 
graceful, or conformed to the rules of art His voice was small, scarcely 
sufficient to fill a large house, without extraordinary effort. He used very 
little gesture. He seldom rose to much vehemence, but poured out a flood 
of precious truth, good sense, and unaffected piety, with a uniformity and 
solidity, which never failed to fix and reward the attention of those who 
were more intent on richness of thought, and sound theological instructioni 
than on the ornaments of rhetoric." 

** As the president of a college. Dr. Nisbet had many peculiar difficulties 
to contend with ; but amidst them all, he maintained an honorable standing 
in the estimation of all sober and competent judges." 

" The domestic character of Dr. Nisbet, was eminently amiable and 
exemplary. In the relations of husband, parent and master, he exhibited a 
bright example of the roost vigilant fidelity, affection and benevolence. 
No one could enter the door of his dwelling, without perceiving that his 
family was the abode, not merely of order and harmony, but of the most 
endearing attention and love." 

" As a Christian, he was truly pious and devoted, an Israelite indeed in 
whom was no guile. As a divine, he was profoundly learned and orthodox, 
and in every respect eminently furnished ; and as a preacher, not what the 
multitude call an orator, but solidly and inexhaustibly instructive, and 
deeply interesting to all intelligent and pious hearers." 
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aOMAlf LAWS AND LAWTXBS. 

A coAsiDKRATioif of the Laws and Lawyers among the Romaoa, leads to in- 
qairies truly interesting to every American jurist. For there are not only ia 
our Cis-Atlantic laws, multitudes of principles and maxims, derived from theirs ; 
but in our professional practice, also, there are features which give striking evi- 
dence of a Roman origin. 

That wonderful people, when first noticed by authentic history, could tnm 
out only about 3,000 fighting men ; and these were mostly malefactors and 
fugitives, adventitiously clustered together ; who lived on the banks of the 
Tiber, in 1,000 cottages, constructed of splinters and mud-mortar, and thatched 
with reeds.* In this rude condition, however, they formed a coalescence under 
Romulus, their leader, for tlie purposes of rapine and mutual defence ; and he 
drew an outline of civil polity, which, beinff received and established, 750f 
years before the birth of Christ, gives original date to the city and nation. The 
thirteen subsequent centuries, to the close of Justinian*s reign, are divided into 
three great periods — their monarchy, repvhlie, and first six centuries of their 
enqrire ; the Jirat embraced 245 years, to A. C. 505 ; the second, 480 years, to 
A. Cw 25 ; and the third, 590 years, to the death of Justinian, A. D. 565. 

Romulus, in his system, first classified the citizens or inhabitants into three 
Tribes, to which, long afterwards, another was added ; and these four were the 
City Tribes, All the people in the regions without the city, were also formed 
into territorial districts, in ages subsequent, which were enlarged or increased, 
as conouests or population multiplied, till there were thirty-one — called the Coun- 
try 7Vihes.X To form a perpetual Council of State, each of the first three Tribes 
chose thirty-three of their wisest and gravest seniors, to whom Romulus added 
another, who was to preside in his absence ; and they constituted the Senate ; 
themselves and their dependants being denominated Patricians of noble rank ; 
all the rest of the people were Plebeians — the commonalty. £ight years after- 
wards Romulus united tlie Sabines to his government, when there was an ac- 
cession to the Senate from that people, of another hundred members, on equal 
terms § with the former.J| To these, the sixth king of Rome added from the 
Plebeians, one hundrea more; and though their posterity were not thereby 
ennobled, they themselves were registered and enrolled with the rest, and the 
900 Senators were collectively addressed by the title of Conscript Fathers, 
The number was subsequently increased, till finally settled, by the first emperor, 
at six hundred.ir 

To fill vacancies — at first the Kings, next the Consuls or Tribunes, then the 
Censors, and at last the Emperors, designated, usually from the Patricians, 
sometimes from the Equestrian order, and rarely from the Plebeians — ^men most 
distinguished for their wisdom, wealth, and merits, who had been among the 
great magistrates ; and who, when registered, were always deemed the most 

* la Pliny*! time, the wall of the city of Rome, ^ Some autbori aappote the deacendanti of tbeee 
wtf 13 niiea and 5200 pacei, in cireumference, en- Babine Senatora were not to be a noble, or of Pe- 
tered througb 37 gates: and within it were 420 trician rank, 
templei. || A law of the IS Tablet eayt, "Let not the 

t Chronologiiti diflfor — mum aay A. C. 753, loma, Patriciani marry with the Plebeian!.^ Bat ihia 

A. C. 745. wan loon abolished. 4 Liry, 6. 

X 9 Dionyiiui, p. 7^33. VST. Livy, p. L Cicero ad Vmnm, 54—7. 
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worthy of all ranks. Before a roan could be a Senator, he mast have been, at 
least, 90 years old; and in the midst of the Republic, and perhaps earlier, it be- 
hooved him to possess a fortune of not less than 800 sestertia, about $31,000 
of our money.* He received no pecuniary reward for his official services ; and 
should any Senator's fortune sink below that amount, or he do any act unworthy 
of his dignified place, he was removed by the Censor, who always, at the end 
of every five years, revised the list or registered cnrolmentf 

In the Senate, the great magistrates, or officers of state, had seats, of whom 
there were thirty^ in times of the Republic, namely, two Consuls, six Pretors, 
two Censors, ten Tribunes, four ^diles, and six Questors ; several of whom 
were also such in the monarchy and the empire. But the executive and legis- 
lative, judicial and military departments of political power, were not studiously 
kept distinct and separate as in modern times. For the same Roman might pro- 
pose a law, sit as a judge, act as an executive officer, and command a legion ; 
sustaining all these and even other offices at one time. — ^I. The Consuls,^ taking 
the place of the kings at the beginning of the Republic, bore the sceptre, or 
ivory staff, gave audience to ambassadors, levied soldiers, appointed military 
tribunes or generals of the legions, and other officers ; and had the chief com- 
mand of the army and of the provinces. After the end of the republic, their 
power was exercised by the emperors. To be eligible to this office, a man 
must have been 43 years old, and also been previously Quiestor, ^dile, and 
Pretor ; nor could he be elected a second time, till after an interval of two 

fears. Usually the Consuls were taken from the Patricians, seldom from the 
lebeians ; never controllable by any other of the magistrates than the Tribunes 
of the commons. II. Praiors were first created A. C.-d65, generally taken from 
the Patricians, were increased, in after ages, to 10, and in Ciesar's time, to 16 
in number, there being always two in the city. One of these, in the absence 
of the Consuls, took their place in the Senate and in the administration ; and 
generally had the ensigns of consular dignity, except the sceptre. But the 
rancUons of the Prestors' office were principally juc/tcioi — hereafter to be con- 
sidered ; though the pro-pnetors sometimes were governors, as well as judges. 

III. Two Censors, first created, A. C. 443 1 were subsequently elected, once 
in five years, either from those who had been Consuls, or from the Plebeian 
magistrates, possessing the greatest weight of character. They were not 
eligible a second time ; their powers being too great and too peculiar, to be 
intrusted longer in the same hands. Their station was in rank, too, the summit 
of all preferments ; for they, on being elected, assembled in the Campus Mar- 
tius, the whole of the citizens ; took a census of them, and a valuation of their 
respective estates ; revised the three kinds of Comitia ; adding new tribes or new 
centuries; anddegrading,if thought just, a citizen from a tribe more honorable, 
to one less so. Nay, they had Uie power to vacate, for a sufficient ' cause, or 
fill any seat, either in the Senate, IF or in the Equestrian order. It was also 
among their duties, to provide dwelling-houses for the curule magistrates ; to 
let the pnblic lands ; to farm out the taxes ; and superintend the erection and 
repairs of the public works, such as temples, streets, bridges, and aqueducts. 
They were even inspectors of the people's habits and morals, for they inquired what 
man had neglected his duty in war — had failed to cultivate properly his farm — 
had violated his oath— contracted needless debts — lived too long unmarried, or 
led a dissolute life. In the provinces, their duties were performed l>y pro-censors, 
through whose reports communicated to the Senate, that body might be made 
acquainted with the population, wealth, and condition of the whole country. 

IV. The JVibunes of the Commons^ so distinguished from the military Tri- 
bunes, were first created A. C. 494, to counteract the arrogant influence of the 
Patricians, and to keep in check the power exercised by the Senate. At that 

* Aboat £7,000 fterliof . $ Art. ConnU, Vide CaUlofom d« ConaoKbiM. 
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period, there were only five tribes, in each of which there were then choeen 
from the Plebeians, two Tribunes, ten in all — a number not altered, to the end 
of the Republic. From the first, so entirely were these the ptopU^s ma^- 
trates, that no Patrician could be a Tribune, onless previously adopted into a 
Plebeian family ; and under the emperors, if not earlier, be must always have 
been one who had been a Plebeian senator. While in office, his doors were 
open night and day, to hear requests or complaints, and to give advice ; and who- 
ever injured him in word or deed, became an execrated outcast, and had hie 
goods confiscated. Their power was exceedingly great ; though jurisdiction- 
ally, it extended only over the city and a territory around it one mile in width. 
For thev could arrest the course of justice, the collection of taxes, the enlist- 
ment of soldiers, and the election of magistrates ; and under a plea of defend- 
ing popular rights, they presumed to do what seemed right in their own eyes, 
even to incarcerate a Consul. Seated together in a section of the senate-hoose, 
they tools the deepest interest in every thing proposed, debated or done ; and 
though the united voice of six was required to form an affirmative majoritv, vet 
if only one Tribune met a senatorial act with the single word veto, [1 n>r- 
bid it,] the negation was fatal to it ; and a majority had power to veto sn 
enactment of the people in Comitia, and thos prevent its becoming a law. Bat 
under the imperial government, all their powers were transferred to the sov- 
ereign ; and thereby his person became sacred, and was held to be above law. 
y. There were four JEdUesj* first created A. C. 494; of whom two were 
euntUf and two PUheian* The former were chosen either from the Patricians, 
or Plebeians ; voted in the Senate ; and had charge of the public buildings, 
baths and streets within ibe city, as the Censors had of those in the country. 
They also inspected taverns, markets, weights and measures, and regulated the 
expenses of funerals, and the exhibitions of stage-plays. To the P(efretan 
JEdiUSf were committed the decrees of the Senate, and the new-made laws of 
the Comitia — all which, being engraven on tablets of brass, were deposited by 
them, and kept in the public treasury. VI. Among the most ancient magis- 
trates, were hoo city Qtkesiors, whose duty it was, to keep the temple of Saturn, 
to take charge of the Roman treasury ; to receive and disburse the public 
monies ; and to preserve the military standards, which were always polished 
eagles^ either of gold or silver. Besides these, there were four others — two 
mmUaryt and two proffineial Qutfttors. The former, as keepers of the public 
funds, attended the Consuls into the wars; and the latter provided for the 
soldiers and paid them, also exacted the tribute due, and sold the spoils taken 
in foreign parts. The Qsstorship was the first step in the ascent of public 
preferment ; being the lowest msgistratic office which entitled a man to a seat 
in the Senate, and might be enjoyed at the age of twenty-five. 

There were also other executive officers, f particularly a Dictator, appmnted 
for a short period, in times of ^at emergency, and invested with supreme 
power ; Prefects of the navy, being admirals of the fleet ; pro-consuls and pro- 
pretors for the provinces, appointed by the Senate, and often clothed at the 
same time with civil, military, and judicial powers. But none of them, except 
the Dictator, bad a seat in the Senate. 

As to the preceding magisterial officers and ministers of state, the kings 
were elected by the Senate, and the emperors were nominated or declared by 
the army. Of the latter, there were repeatedly two, and not onfrequently more, 
at the same time. They being confirmed by the Senate, levied money, raised 
armies, undertook wars, and made peace, at pleasure. But the Consuls, rretors, 
and Censors were elected by the Comitia of Centuries ; and the Tribunes, 
^diles, and Questors, by the Comitia of Tribes ; all of whom were annual 
magistrates, except the Censors ; and ott except the Tribunes and Questors, 
were ettruUt officers. These were so distinguished, because they sat in a chair 

* T. Fmrro. ^*f* LMtima. axaeatiootr. Jnllof Cmm ** oooititat«d Pr^teU 
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itodded and adorned with ivory^ the emblem of dignity mod power. Aleo witbio 
five days after election, they all took an oath, that they would observe the laws. 
So all of these except the Tribunes and Q^uestors, wore the ** Toga prcUexta/* * 
a whUe robe, like that of the Jewish priests, reaching down to the ancles, 6or- 
dertd mUi purple. The Consols were preceded or attended by twelve LdclorM ; 
the Pretors by two, and when abroad, by six ; — and the Tribunes by a beadle. 
These LktorSf being inferior plebeians, severally bore on their shoulders a 
handle of rods, and an axe in the midst of them, collectively called the/ocss, 
the insignia of life and death. 

The Senate and great magistrates had their sessions In the temple or capitol ; 
one of the Consuls, or, in their absence, a Pmtor presiding ; but they sat only 
during daylight. Here were debated all the great affairs of state ; and here 
waa exercised great power, both provident and political. For though they, 
like the Jewisn Sanhedrim, passed no laws, their decrees and edicts, their 
sdileaf and appointments, were observed and obeyed, as having the force of 
law and of supreme authority. In the Senate, when come to order, there wae 
obaerved the utmost decorum. Each member spake standing, and voted sitting. 
Their opinions were taken either by dividing the house ; or by ayea and noeti 
and, on solemn occasions, by recorded yeas and nays4 

From the evecti<»oe and eabinei departments of the Roman government, we 
proceed to that which was k(MaH»e. This was exercised in three kinds of 
Cositlui,$ next to be described. 

Aa before stated, B4>malu8 originally classified the people of his new-lbonded 
city into three tribes. Each of these was, at the same time, also divided into 
ten Curis or wards— a number into which every tribe, in country as well as city, 
was Bubseqnentlv divided. The Curie, or wards of the three original tribes, 
were thirty ; and when convened, they constituted the ComiUa of &e Cily. In 
this assembly, presided originally the King, and then a Consul, or one of the 
great magistrates ; and those citizens only had a right to vote, who lived within 
the city, and were included in one of the warda. At first, there were no other 
Comitia; and here, of course, every thing important was considered and de- 
termined. But their jurisdiction, when others were formed in the country, waa, 
according to the original design, confined to city affairs, anoh aa testaments, 
heirships, legacies, and other local and prudential matters. 

Through the enlargement of the territory and population, new tribea were 
neceasariiy formed from time to time, till A. C. 49S2, when it was settled, that 
there ahoold be one added to the city tribes, and that the number in the country 
be tkufy-ont ; thus forming as many territorial component parts of the Repolh- 
lic, each being divided into ten Curia or wardships, like the others. When the 
whole thirty-five assembled, they constituted the Comiiia of tke J)r%he$. In 
this, which was the most democratic or true plebeian assembly, and which met 
annually or oftener, presided a Consul or Tribune ; and every BU>man citizen had 
a right to vote. Here were choeen the Tribonea of the commons, ^dUes and 
Qucstora^— the chief priests, and augurs — the pro-consuls and pro-prstors ; 
and here were paased certain preceptive orders [ordines] or resolutions, re- 
lating to the national peace, the freedom of Roman citizenahip^ and the manage- 
ment of public triomphs. To ascertain the opinion or mind of the Comitia, in 
any caae before them, there was aasigned a separate place to each tribe, in 
which the vote of every individual waa taken, either viva vou or by ballot, and 
the result declared. 

But the most important of the three, were the ComUia qf Cenhiriea, | insti- 
tnted before the end of the monarchy. In their origin, a census of the people 
and a valuation of their eatates were taken upon oath. The citizena were 
then formed into six class es e very one worth 100,000 pounds of braas, equal 
to $1,450 of our money, was put into the first class ; and those worth severally 

• Worn alto by joath— tlio border beiof tbe in- $ 8m Dr. Lompnero'f art. CvmUia i CitHUt Cm- 
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three foaiths, one half, one fourth, and one eighth as large an amount, formed^ in 
numerical series, the next four classes ; and ^1 others fell into the sixth and ]ast 
class. This was a classificBtion, exclusively according to property, the owners 
of which were the constituents of the class wherein they were enrolled. To 
each of the six classes were apportioned a certain number of military centaries, 
or companies of 100 soldiers each, whose ranks were filled by men of name, 
as determined by the respective classes. The number assigned to the first 
class, was 98 centuries,* namely 80 of foot-soldiers, and 18 of light-horse ; to 
the second 22 ; to the third and fourth, severally, 20 ; to the fifth, 30 ; and to 
the sixth, only one century or company ; so that the aggregate of the last five 
classes was only 93 centuries, five less than the first one alone. Of course, the 
soldiers of this, were 98,000, and of all the others collectively, 93,000 only ; 
though there were in fact more polls in the sixth class probably, than in either 
of the others. 

This arrangement, when settled, continued five years, namely from censns 
to census ; an arrangement under which the assemblage of the people con- 
vened to act ; and was denominated the Comiiia of Centuries. It is true, it g^ve 
to the richest citizens the chief power ; for here the suffrages were always 
taken by centuries, each being entitled to one vote ; and as there were 98 of 
those in the first class, should these be unanimous in favor of any candidate or 
measure, it would be in vain for the other classes to vote, their total number 
being only 93 centuries. Still, however, it was alleged as an offset, that the 
first class sustained a similar quota of soldiers, paid a proportionable part of the 
taxes, and had at stake an adequate interest and responsibility. 

In the Comitia of Centuries, embracing all the voters of the Republic who 
chose to attend, presided one of the Consuls ; who had the first right to propose 
a measure, or submit a proposition. Here the census and valuation were re- 
taken once in five years, by the Censors ; and the centuries revised and cor- 
rected. Here were elected the Consuls, Pretors, Censors, Pontiff, and military 
Tribunes ;f here were passed nearly all the latest tr^^ Aa<' the force and form of 
statute enactments ; here taxes, decreed by the Senate, were confirmed ; and 
here were tried high-treason, and other great crimes against the Republic 
Every prograph or bill, before being offered to be made a law, was revised by 
some skilful lawyer, and posted three market-days in the city for inspection. 
When any vote was to be taken, the presiding Consul exclaimed, ** go into suf- 
firage." instantly, each citizen, joining his century or hundred, entered his 
respective *^oviie** or poll-place, and voted, either viva voce, or by casting hie 
ballot § into an open chest As every century acted and voted by itself a 
majority was its vote ; 96 would constitute a majority of all the centuries in 
the six classes. It is manifest, that the manner of passing laws in these Comi- 
tia, was not unlike the way in which the American people rectify their Consti- 
tutions in their primary assemblies. 

But one branch of the Laws, being considered a body of Constitutional Ordi- 
nances, deserves more particular consideration. These were the 7\Delve Tor 
Ues ; being always from the first esteemed of the highest authority. For it 
seems, that- the few laws made under the monarchy, were considered, after its 
end, to be mere practical usages ; and therefore in the course of the next half 
century, a body of laws was found to be so much wanted, as to educe a decree of 
the Senate, A. C. 451, in favor of a compilation. Materials being collected 
from the codes of Solon, and of the Grecian States, were committed to a board 
of Decemvirs, or ten sages, created from the patricians, for the express purpose 
of preparing a system; which, with subsequent additions' and improvements, 
was ratified by the Comitia of Centuries, and formed the Twelve Tables, so 
fiimouB in all subsequent time. Though a perfect copy of them can nowhere 
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be found ;* the most, perhaps the whole of them, have been recorered — ^io whicb 
each Table is divided into short laws, and numbered ; the whole coYering about 
nine or ten octavo pages. The subjects on which they treat, are these : 1, Law« 
suits; 2, Robberies; 3, Loans, and Creditors' rights over their debtors} 
4, Rights of lathers of families ; 5, Inheritances and Guardianships ; 6, Property 
and Possession ; 7, Trespasses and Damages ; 8, Estates in the Country ; 
9, Common Rights of the People ; 10, Funerals ; 11, Religion, and Worship of 
the gods ; and 12, Marriages and the Right of Husbands. They were engraved 
on plates of brass, and became law throughout every department and region 
of the Republic. 

The Senate had their sessions in the Capitol — a stupendous edifice, in the 
highest part of the city, and 200 feet square, which was divided into three 
temples ; the middle one consecrated to Jupiter ; that on the right to Minerva, 
and that on the left to Juno. The several Comitia held their respective elec- 
tions in the Campus Martius ; but passed laws and transacted other business in 
the Forum. The Campus Martius \ was a spacious plain on the banks of the 
Tiber, below the city, adorned with statues, columns, arches, and porticos — the 
arena, where the Roman youth in their athletic exercises learned to wrestle, to 
throw the discus, to hurl the javelin, to ride the war-horse, and to drive the chariot. 
The Forum X was a large open space of a parallelogram form, between the 
Capitolioe and Palatine hills, § surrounded by edifices, covered piazzas, halls of 
justice, and buildings for other public business. Towards one side was a stage, 
called the Rostra^ from the beaks of ships taken in victory, which surrounded 
and adorned it Here, on public occasions, were seated the great magistrates, 
in their curule chairs ; here orators displayed their eloquence ; and here advo- 
cates pleaded the causes of their clients. 

It is from this view of the polity and legislation of the Roman government, 
that we find connected with the laws, the departments of a militwry and rdi- 
gious character, which are subjects too much blended with the others, to be 
passed without a few remarks. 

Romulus and his associates were warriors, and his system partook largely of 
their martial disposition. For, in the very outset, he appointed from each of 
the three original Tribes, 1,000 foot-soldiers, and 300 light horsemen, who were 
commanded by a military Tribune^ or Chief of the Tribe, the whole being a 
^ Legion" of 3,300, under himself. The 300 mounted dragoons were his life- 
guard, his videtts, his flying cavalry — the flower of all the legions. To this 
honorable service, selections were made promiscuously from the most promising 
patrician and plebeian youth at the age of 18 ; when they were severally fur- 
nished with a gold ring, a war-horse, and means of support|| In their own lan- 
guage, they were collectively termed EquiteSf [horsemen,] whence originated 
the Equestrian order,ir intended to occupy an intermediate place betwixt the Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians. Though the cavalry were chosen principally from this 
body till the time of Marius, a century before Christ, yet ** this third, or eques- 
trian order does not appear to have been numerous," nor to have acted a media- 
torial part in the domestic collisions of the two others — the Patricians and Ple- 
beians. It was the alpha of subsequent Knighthood ;** but the soldiery were 
apportioned by the Censors, through the medium of the Comitia of Centuries ; 
and arranged into Legions of 6,000 men, each being divided into ten cohorts of 
600 men, and 60 companies severally of 100 men, under a Centurion, as among 
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palAce near them, as the Jewish high priest dwelt io the temple at Jerasalem. 
It was ao office that was continued into the Christian era.* 

In his College of Priests, the namber was fifteen — lilce the 24 Jewish Chief 
priests. At first, vacancies were filled by the institution itself; afterwards by 
the Comitia of Centuries — and always for life. Their power could be controlled 
only by the Tribunes of the Commons. They assisted in the several sacrifices, 
rites and festivals ; and took care that the inferior priests did their duty. All of 
this order, including the High priest, wore a robe, bordered with purple, and a 
conic formed cap, with the apex tasselled ; and were highly respected both for 
their great authority and dignity. They were exempt from all military duty 
and taxes ; and they were called the doctors, keepers, and administrators of 
sacred things.! .... The Sarcerdotal College however, that consisted of 
nine Augurs, formed a body of greater consideration than any other in the Re- 
public ; nothing being done, without consulting their auspices. These were the 
oracles to foretel future events — mistaken by their countrymen for the inspired 
prophets of Judea. They were chosen as the priests were, and could never be 
deprived of their office. The sources whence augury developed the auspices, 
were six. 1, The signs in the heavens, as thunder and lightniug ; 2, The en- 
trails of animals sacrificed ; 3, The voice and flight of birds, to wit, the raven, 
cock and owl, the eagle and vulture ; 4, The chickens, when they will or will 
not eat or drink ; 5, The movement, or peculiar local place of quadrupeds ; and 
6, Accidents — always most prolific of omens. The augurs wore a robe of pur- 
ple and scarlet, and carried a wand or staff as a badge of office The 

third college of 15, were the keepers of the Sibylline books ; t and the fourth 
assisted the priests, in oflfering feasts to the gods. 

The Romans had many temples — such being always asylums, though they 
thought the gods most frequently visited the woods ; and therefore groves were 
especially consecrated to their worship. This exercise consisted principally 
of prayers, which were offered with the head covered, and face towards the 
east ; vows — such as oaths, consecrated engsgements, and thanksgivings, cele- 
brated by feasts and by sacrifices. In the latter, animals without blemish or spot 
from the flocks or herds were killed, and the auspices were taken by inspection 
of the entrails. He who offered sacrifice must have been first bathed and clad 
in white — then come to the'altar chaste and pure, being crowned with the leaves 
of any tree thought most acceptable to the god worshipped. 

But still, so given to change were the Roman polytheists, and they manifested 
m6 much disposition to repudiate certain ancient gods for others more modern, that, 
io the XJI TabiUs, it was expressly commanded to " Honor the gods of heaven, 
not onlv those who have been always esteemed such, but likewise those whose 
merits have raised them thither, as Hercules, Bacchus, Romulus, ^sculapius, 
Castor and Pollux;" — "Let no person have particular gods of his own, nor 
worship any new or foreign one in private, not allowed by public authority :" 
Let every person observe the rites used by his ancestors in the worship of his 
domestic [household] gods : " Let no worship be paid to any vice : " but, ** Let 
those exalted qualities, by which heroes obtained heaven, be ranked among the 
gods, as understanding, virtue, piety, fidelity ; and let temples be erected to 
them." So the six vtsial virgins, priestesses of the goddess Vesta, clad in 
white robes, an emblem of innocence, were supported by the public, saluted by 
all the great magistrates meeting them. They rode in the richest chariots — sat 
in the best seats at the games, and were otherwise revered, both because they 
were intrusted with the Lares, the Palladium, and the sacred fire always burn- 
ing, and because they personated the milder virtues — chastity, innocence, modes- 
ty, vigilance, purity and amiableness — supposed to have been so divinely exem- 
plified by Rhea Sylvia, mother of Romulus, and by other Roman ladies. § 
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Such were tbe loiircefl of the Roman Lawa ;* aoch the goda and godd< 
nndet wboae inflaencea the law-makera were actuated ; and each the sacerdotal 
ordera that ministered in sacred things. But what better was the motive, so 
far aa it touchea religion, than to aecure the favor or avert the wrath of deities 
characterized by the aame passions with themselves ?— deities whose attribates 
and perfections were not above excesses and quarrels ? What man woald as- 
pire to be better than his gods ? No wonder they had fitful wars, when we con- 
sider how their fabled spheres of power interfered with each other. Bat what 
waa thought of sin ? — what known of divine pardon ? In a word, what could be 
expected of a body of laws imbued with such a apirit of polytheism ? — ^This 
is the argument The Jews had every advantage. Their laws were divine* 
Their Lord was their light— a revealed as well as an ** immortal " God. Yet 
how much better, or worse, was the Jewish Levite, or the Mosaic Lawyer, who 
had his ** teraphim,'' or <* worshipped the host of heaven;" than the Roman 
civilian, who had his household goos, deified fabulous beings, and adored per- 
sonified virtues ? 

The Roman JudietUwre was another, though inconsiderable aoorce of Law; 
involving, however, numerous legal principles, both of profession and practice. 
In the judicial and jurisdictional powers of trial, an early distinction was taken 
between cases crtmtna/, and cases civil ; though the PrtBtort were the presiding 
oflicers or judges in both. As before stated, they were annually elected by the 
Comitia of Centuries ; first from the patricians only, afterwards from the ple- 
beians also. Beginning with the origin of the office, in the appointment of 
a aingle one, A. C. 365, the number waa from time to time increaaed to ten» 
and in Cesar's time to sixteen. They were next in dignity to the Consuls ; 
but the office became extinct about the time of Justinian. After being choaen, 
and having sworn to observe the laws, they published an edidfj or code of 
roles and orders, according to which they were to administer justice, through 
the ensuing year. This code waa prepared by them, and then one of the two 
city-pretors being first in rank, published it from the Rostra, to the assembled 
people, and caused it also to be recited by a herald. All these pretorial prescripts 
were, by direction of an emperor, collected, collated and formed into a **p€rpeiual 
eifief ;" they having been previously for some ages considered by the lawyera 
highly worthy of their attention. By casting lots, two Pretors remained in the 
city, and the othera departed for the Provinces. | For it is to be noticed, that 
all trials of Roman citizens within the RepMic, criminal and civil, were had in 
the city, however inconvenient and expensive to suitors, as it may appear to us 
of other habits. The Romans having no Sabbath, every ninth was a market-day, 
when they came there from the country to trade, and could ascertain what days 
were auipieious, § when law-suits might be instituted, or trials had. When a 
Pretor held his court, it was in the Forum, till a hall of justice was erected, 
and at either place, he always sat enrobed, or gowned, in a curule chair, on the 
** tribunal," which was a staging of a square or semi-circular form, somewhat 
elevated, and large enough to accommodate all immediately concerned in the 
trial. 

As to the jurisdiction of mmet and erimiruds, culprits were at firat tried before 
the kings, next before the Senate, and at length, the power waa divided among 
two of the Comitia and the Pretor.J AH capital triala, such as related to the 
*Mife or liberty of a Roman citizen," H were had before the Comitia of Centu- 
ries; and offences incurring a fine, were triable in the Comitia of Tribes. 
These assemblies were convened in the Campus Martins ; a Consul or Pretor 
presided in them, and the trials were transacted much in the same manner aa 
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when lmw8 were made or passed. An Inqaisitor, asnally one of protorial rank, 
was speciaUy appointed or designated to conduct each trial, till the Pmtor him^ 
self had the power of perpetual Inquisitor gi?en him for the year. In the pro» 
cess, the accaaer, who must be a magistrate,* assembled the ComiUa, mounted 
the Rostra, pronounced the raalafactor's name and crime y and then a herald 
notified him to appear on the trial-day appointed. Should he avoid, he was, of 
course, to receive the adjudication of banishment;! but if he appeared, every 
thing possible was urged in his defence, by himself and his patron, to touch the 
people's sensibitities — ^to convince their reason, or win their (kvor; whence their 
auffrages, taken in the usual way, determined and settled the decision. 

At length, to avoid so much trouble in trying minor offences, all those not 
capital, were assigned to the jurisdiction of the Pnstors. To assist them, the 
City Prstor every year selected between 300 and 600 judges! o^ jurymen 
from the senators, the equestrian order, and the plebeians; men not under 
twenty-five, nor over sixty years old, and put their names into an urn ; from 
which the presiding Pretor drew by chance the number which the law or his 
discretion prescribed — perhaps 12 or more. These, when sworn, took uaU 
together on the ^ tribunal," and thence the name they had of *^ asietwn" A 
bill or libel § like an indictment, wae then produced ; witnesses examined, ad- 
Tocates heard ; and the verdict was determined bv black and white bdls cast 
into an urn, and was, as the majority on the one side or the other was found te 
be. 

In the trials of civil adions, the actor or plaintiff first oomraandod his adrer- 
■ary to appear, and if he refused, actually forced him to go with him before the 
Prstor ; for, by a law of the Twelve Tables, no one, if required, was excused 
from appearing in court. Next, a script or writ was drawn with great precision ; 
bail was given by the defendant ; and the cause was tried either by the Pretor 
only, I or by Judges fH i. e. judiciid jurymen; or by Recoverert,** selected froHi 
them by the Pretor ; or by the ** eefiium," judjge«,ff being a body formed of three 
men, eollected from each of the 35 tribes, making 105 in all, who sat on ques- 
tions of inheritance and testaments ; or in fine, by Arbiters, chosen by the par- 
ties. These last sat alone ^ the others constituted a part of the Prater's court 
But the tortious causes were tried by one or more of the above '^judices" or 
judicial jurymen. These were either selected by the parties, appointed by 
the pretor, or perhaps drawn from the urn by him ; and having been sworn to 
judffe according to law and the best of their understanding, they were, as before 
said, seated near him. If there was only a single judex, juror, judge— or even 
more, he or they frequently associated for their assistance some lawyers for ad- 
vice, who were thence called their ** CounBdUr$^* and also termed ** assessors," 
because seated together. Then the witnesses were examined, advocates heard ; 
and the voice of Uie majority taken, being the verdict If the defendant, when 
defeated, did not pay or perform according to the judgment, within thirty days, 
be was ^ given up, by the Pretor, to his adversary, and led away by him to 

servitude." tt 

The Law9 of the Romans admit of a twofold classification — RepubHican and 

jRnpertoi. §§ They embrace both the government'a or<ftfiances, which command 
and direct what shall be the rules of civil conduct ; and the righU of its sob- 
jects, which imply the privileges of civil liberty, security and justice. In every 
law, there is obligation and right ; as it requires each one to do what is just, 
and vindicates what is due to him. Among the Romans, Law was expressed 
by two Latin words — Ltx and Jub ; the former being a written statute, ordi- 
nance, or a sanctioned usage ; the latter, implying what is just and right in it- 
self. 
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Of the Republiecm Laws, the first in authority, were the SatuU-enadmeiUs 
by the Uco Comiiia — of Centuries and of Tribes ; principally the former. Some 
of these have been preserved entire, and the heads of nearly three hundred 
have come down to us ; the most of which retain the names of the magistrates 

who proposed them ; and state the year they were passed The second 

were the Decrees of the Senate, which, however, though sanctioned by the 
Tribunes, were never of the greatest authority, and became even feeble in the 
decline of the Republic The third, were the Prtelor's edicts, ulti- 
mately a perpetual edict, or body of rules and orders, as previously mentioned. 
.... The fourth branch consisted of legal opinions. These being only the 
writings of learned Lawyers, or rather, answers to questions propounded to 
them, were not, during the Republic, considered to be autboritiesr though read 
with avidity, and treated with great respect. Their opinions, however, were of 
more considerable force, because they often sat as Counsellors or Assessors, in 
difficult cases, with the " Judices," or iudicial jurors, and constituted a part of 
the Pnetor's court. Indeed, the third Valentinian directed the jurors to be 
guided in their decisions by the opinions of certain Civilians, in points of Law. 
These four were the sources of the Roman Republican Jurisprudence. 

The Imperial Laws consisted of Rescripts and Con^nlations, Of these were 

1, the Epistles, being the Emperor's opinions, in cases of doubt and difficnlty ; 

2, his Decrees, which were his judgments, given in court, when he sat there; 

3, his Edicts, being what the Senate's decrees were, in times of the Republic ; 

4, the Itnpenal Constituiions,* known as the acts of his declared will, which 
came at length to have the force and effect of law ; and 5, his JVovels. These 
were his decisions of new questions arising out of several Compilaticna ex- 
tant. One of them was made and published by order of the 2d Theodo- 
sius, A. D. 438; but it only contained the imperial constitutions of the preceding 
century, and did not meet the exigency of the public wishes. Others were the 
works of individual lawyers ; and at length the laws and law-books were multi- 
plied, so as to exceed, before the end of another age, 2,000 volumes. To ad- 
minister the relief desired, the Emperor Justinian appointed Tribonian and six- 
teen other eminent Lawyers, to reduce the whole Roman law to method and 
order, t Accordingly, in A. D. 529, appeared the Code, containing the Imperial 
Constitutions; and A. D. 533, was published the great Tribonian conpilationy 
under the title of Digests or Pandects — arranged into 50 books, I divided by 
tiiles, which were subdvided by laws, duly numbered. This work was a collection 
out of all the sources of the Roman Laws — including the solemn opinions of 
the most learned Civilians. The same year were also published the histituUs,^ 
composed by three Lawyers, which contained the elementary principles of the 
Law, in four books, divided into THUes or Chapters, and tliese severally into 
paragraphs. Thus, the Justinian Code, [*' Corpus Juris Civilis Romani,'n is 
constituted of the Code or Imperial Constitutions — the Institutes— the Pan- 
dects, and the Novels ; all which being confirmed by the Emperor, ^'in the name 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ," became law throughout the Eastern Empire, till 
A. D. 1453, when Constantinople was taken by the Turks. 

From this view of the Civil Law, we proceed to the consideration of the 
dvUians or Roman Lawyers. 

This order of men may be traced to the institutions of Romulus himself. 
For when he had originated the distinction between noblemen and common 
people — the patricians and plebeians, he ordained, that every plebeian in the 
character of a client, should choose some patrician his patron, || thus, in the true 
spirit of this wise policy, forming an arti6ciai parentage and sonship, somewhat 
compensatory for the distinction established. Hence, to the priests and those 
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of patrician rank — to men illastrious, educated, magisterial and influential, the 
poor, the young, the ignorant and the afflicted, had a right to look and apply 
for advice, assistance, and defence, as able and trust-worthy helpers; while 
they received in return, from their dependent clients, every testimony of res- 
pect — even a devotion of life itself, to their service. The parties were always 
fast friends, distinguished by mutual acts of fidelity and atfection ; and never 
allowed to testify, nor even speak against each other. To have a good patron, 
was esteemed a mark of divine favor -, to have numerous clients, was thought 
to be proof of proportionate merit.* 

The rival collisions which ensued between the parties patrician and plebeian, 
and resulted in the overthrow of the monarchy when it had existed 245 years, 
and the triumph of the plebeian claims, in the creation of the Tribunes, 15 
years afterwards, paved the way for the Twelve Tables, which were ratified 
the 300th year of the city, and 450 before Christ. All laws prior to this period, 
were nothing more than usages and customs.f Differences were determined 
by the kings, according to the principles of natural equity ; while their orders 
and decisions, being observed as laws, were published either by pasting them 
on a whited wall in some public place, or by having them inscribed on tablets, 
and proclaimed by a herald. | But afler the expulsion of the kings, not a ves- 
tige of these laws was allowed to remain valid, except such as were sanctified 
by common usage. The Consuls, their successors, however were under the like 
necessity of deciding cases upon the same equitable principles, there being no 
established rules to guide them, and the evils of uncertainty in every act of 
distributive justice, were increasing. All this being noticed by the intelligent 
plebeians, one Caius Terentius Arso, a Tribune of the Commons, proposed to 
have a body of laws established ; and though violently opposed by the Patri- 
cians, he obtained a decree of the Senate, — confirmed by the Comitia of Cen- 
turies, in favor of his proposition. Hence, three envoys were sent to Athens, 
to copy Solon's famous laws, and likewise to collect similar materials from the 
other Grecian States. Their report was committed to ten Patricians, who pre- 
pared and presented the Laws of the Twelve Tables, previously mentioned ; 
which, being ratified in the Comitia of Centuries, A. C. 450, became the Na- 
tional Constitution, and were ever afterwards the foundation, rule, and ordinance 
of public and private right through the Roman world. Cicero said, that the 
work, in his opinion, was superior to all the philosophers' libraries extant. § 

These Tables form an era in the history of Roman jurisprudence.! Plebeian 
influence was now aware of its strength and ascendancy ; and within another 
century, all the great officers of state, not excepting the Pontiff himself^ mighi 
be elected from the Plebeians. Thus office and honor were brought within the 
reach of every citizen ; and though war was a favorite employment, it was pre- 
sently found, that the arts of eloquence, like exploits in arms, commanded a 
sure passport to the heights of fame, so much the object of Romans. It bad 
been apprehended, that literature would abate military ardor, and divert the 
mind from the field of glory ; — an idea now inceptively treated as a prejudice, 
rather than a truth. Soon rhetoric became a favorite study, and other branches 
of education were ardently pursued as pre-requisites to its triumphant 8UCceBS.1I 

It was in the age subsequent to the Twelve Tables, that the profunon qf 
Lawj as such, had its origin. The patricians had engrossed the learning of 
prior times ; they had also, like the Levites of Israel, been the oracles of the 
law, and they still thought themselves its sole depositaries. At first the Tri- 
bunes of the Commons vied with them for the palm, by keeping their doors 
open from morning to night, and giving aid and counsel to all who called apon 
them. Aspirants for office and promotion, they at once perceived, that all the 
orators in the Comitia or elsewhere, appeared to the greatest advantage, who 
were best acquainted with the principles and precepts of the law.^^ This 
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Stimulated to research and study ; a coarse of reading was coramenced and 
pursued. During this period, there were framed, from time to time, manjr 
rules and forms of indispensable use in making bargains ; transferring property ; 
constituting agencies ; and instituting and prosecuting law suits. It likewise 
required skill to know what days suits at law might be commenced, and justice 
lawfully administered; some days being festival and lucky, some not. A 
knowledge of these matters was for a long time confined to the Priests and 
Patricians; and particularly the festivals, and consequently the court-days, 
were exclusively known to them ; as the priests annually regulated the Roman 
Calendar. Alive to the subject, one Cneus Flavins, a notary or scribe of Appina 
Claudius Cecus, a Lawyer, surreptitiously copied his book of forms, A. C. 310, 
and published it. For this service the Comitia of Tribes made him CunUe 
^dile, and afterwards the Centurial Comitia elected him Prctor.* 

But the present was an eventful era in the world. The canon of the Old 
Testament Scriptures had closed an age before ; the Jews were now subject to 
the Grecian dynasty ; spiritual darkness was shrouding that devoted people ; 
and mighty potentates, in succeeding ages, strove to avert pure reKgion and the 
laws of God from the earth. In so dark a period, how exhilarating to behold 
the lights of science blazing in Greece, and shining in Rome. Of the Roman 
literature, however, prior to this period, there is scarcely a vestige remaining; 
nor did the laws make very rapid progress, subsequently, towards system ; much 
less, did Roman jurisprudence for many ages deserve the inscription of per- 
fectibility. To qualify a young man for the profession of law, which had been 
so great an ornament to the patricians, and the means of raising many of them 
to the highest honors of the Republic, presently became a subject of anxions 
pursuit The youth, therefore, first attended the elementary schools, which 
were established in all the large towns of the Republic. They then went to 
the grammar seminaries, in which '*the teachers of the liberal arts" were sap- 
ported by salaries ;f and thus acquired all the knowledge of letters at home, 
which their means allowed them. A taste for Grecian literature, in those ages, 
exclusively predominated, and groups of young men finished their education at 
Athens, and in other Grecian cities ; many of Uiem becoming able to speak the 
Greek, with the facility they could their own vernacular Latin. Nay, as the 
Roman conquests and diplomatic intercourse extended, it was found to be im- 
portant for learned scholars to be acquainted with Egyptian, Carthaginian, Per- 
sian, Hebrew, and other languages ; and with the geography, history, laws and 
science of other countries. 

A young man entering upon the study of ]aw{ and jurisprudence, attached 
himself, on terms stipulated, to some eminent Civilian ; read, and often tran- 
scribed the few law-books published ; made careful researches into the Pretoria 
formulas of Rules, the laws of the Comitia, and decrees of the Senate ; con- 
sulted the written opinions of distinguished jurists ; collected legal forms ; and 
especially, committed the Twelve Tables to memory.§ But there were, during 
the Republic, very few law-writers, whose names have come down to us. Sexas 
^lius Petus, Consul, A. C. 194, was an inconsiderable writer, though a most 
able lawyer. His exemplary application commends itself to every student ; 
being one whom Cicero greatly praised for his legal learning ; and Ennius, sur- 
named Catus, was distinguished for his skilful knowledge of the law. There 
were two eminent Lawyers, by the name of Quintus Martins Scevola, who 
were cotemporaries. One of them, so much applauded by Cicero, || as his learn- 
ed instructor in the study of the Civil Law, achieved, when Consul, a victory over 
the Dalmatians, and signalized himself greatly in the Marsian war. The other, 
appointed pro-consul of Asia — a learned, ingenious, and eminent orator and law- 
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yer, governed his province with so much discretion, as to he held up afterwards 
as a pattern of equity and moderation. He was murdered 82 A. C. in tlie civil 
wars of Mariua Sylla. But lawyers in this period, sought fame rather by the 
sword, than by the tongue and pen. However, Caius Trebatiua Testas, in 
Julius Cssar's time, was eminently distinguished for his learning and inteffrity, 
his military experience, and his knowledge of law. He wrote nine books on 
reliffioua ceremonies, and also treatises on the Civil law. These were of no 
smul service to the student So was a treatise written by Lucius iElius Gal- 
lus, concerning the signification of all law- words— being a law-dictionary. But 
it was under the imperial government, that the names of the most celebrated 
lawyers were recorded. The opinions of twenty* or more, appear in the 
Pandects. Two only can be mentioned — Domitiaa Ulpian, a persecutor of the 
Christians, who was deservedly killed, A. D. 226 ; and iEmylius Papinian, his 
cotemporary, from whose famous school proceeded many able Lawyers, called 
^ Papiniaoists.** The students in these law-schools were called auditors^ and 
one can imagine better than describe, what relief Justinian's Body of Civil Law, 
when it appeared, afforded tQ their studies, and how much it promoted their 
progress. When thoroughly read in leffal science, and sufficiently versed in 
practical forms, they were fully examined,f and if found qualified for admission 
to the bar, their patron brought them forward, by introducing them to the man- 
agement of causes jointly with himself. | Each legal junior was then a 
x^gtfpert^itf , a LegiatOj or Lawyer ; and after years of practice and experience, 
he was a JuriscatmUtua^ $ Civilian, or Counsellor at LatcQ 

At all times it is to be kept in mind, that the law was not undertaken duripff 
the Republic for the sake of pecuniary emolument It was a science studied 
principally to qualify men for distinction as orators, statesmen, or military offi- 
cers. The relationship of patron and client continued to exist, though gradually 
losing strength. Patrician patrons, when wealthy, resided on their estates in 
the country ; professed lawyers dwelt in the city. Here were holden the seve- 
ral Courts and Comitia ; here was the theatre for public speaking ; and here 
consultations were had, and advice given. An eminent Lawyer wai^ a kind of 
oracle of the city. His gate was open to all, and oftentimes bis doors were be- 
set with clients before day-break. Seated in a separate apartment, on a floor 
a little elevated, like a Prstor*s tribunal, he listened to his client's stories and 
statements — ^to which he gave his opinion or advice, sometimes verbally, some- 
times in writing. This service was originally granted by none other than by 
persons of the highest rank, distinguished for their superior wisdom and know- 
ledge. But Titus Coruocanius, the most ancient plebeian pontiff, A. C. 250, is 
said to have been the first who gave advice freely to all the citizens, clients or 
not, without distinction. This being popular, was imitated — no one being, at 
any time, forbidden to give advice about matters of law ; even a patron was 
only under obligation to his clients. It was common for such voluntary lawyer^ 
to walk in the forum, and to such as sought his advice, he gave it on the spot or 
at his own house, as suited convenience. Their opinions were highly res- 
pected ; being given with much thought and care ; and sometimes lawvers, in- 
deed, consulted together on very difficult questions, in the temple of Apollo. 

It was among the offices of a patron to explain the law to his clients ; to give 
them advice ; to manage their suits, and argue their causes. But because a 
patron^ though a man of wisdom and learning, was not always a professional 
lawyer or eloquent orator, it was often found necessary to employ a learned and 
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popular advoeaUy* to plead the caase. After advice given, therefore, be who 
for another took inceptive conusance of a controversy, and the first steps in 
legal process, was a cognUor, similar in power and place to a modem attorney. 
A fourth agency in legal affairs, was that of Proctor^ who acted for bis client 
under special authority, and perhaps in his absence, though the law always re* 
quired the parties to be present in all their tria]s4 Those, moreover, known aa 
Cantons in the Civil Law, were scriveners or draftsmen — ^lawyers, or perbapn 
notaries, of technical skill and learning, as special pleaders and conveyancersL 
In all civil causes, a patron or advocate, called the orator^ and a cognitor, or at- 
torney, were allowed ; and sometimes such, on the request of parties who were 
poor, would be assigned to them. But no advocate nor cognitor, was allowed 
to a notorious or capital criminal, § who had forfeited his liberty or his life. To 
bo but charged with such heinous turpitude, forfeited all claims to the allowance 
or aid of a legal advocate. There was no commissioned prosecutor ; the ac* 
coser of high officers, was a magistrate — ^in other cases, he might be a private 
person, though seldom a lawyer ; and hence the public policy of withholding 
all appearance of succor from so daring and depraved an offender. To the 
examination of witnesses, succeeded the orations or pleadings of the patrons, 
[or advocates, when allowed,] being often the finest specimens of argument and 
oratory. Then it was, that thev displayed the fruits of their erudition, and the 
flowers of their eloquence.) For the fine speaker, whether in the Senate, the 
Comitia, or the Forum, was sure of his laurels. Mean time, the culprit on trial, 
wore a rusty, defaced gown ; and when his fate, if convicted, was death or ban- 
ishment, it was allowed to him, while engaged in pleading for himself, to pre- 
sent his wife and children before the comitia or tribunal to awaken in his behalf 
the sensibilities of the assembly or court But in process of time, the trials 
and speeches were extended to such an unreasonable length, as to educe the 
Pompeian law, A. C. 49, by which, in civil cases, the examination of witnesses 
was limited to three days ; and the plaintiff's orator was restricted by the water- 
glass to two hours, and the defendant's to three, in their respective speeches. 
The cases were stated on each side, and then argued ; and it was an immemo- 
rial usage for the lawyer to receii^e no pecuniary emolument To preserve in- 
violate this wise policy, it was found necessary, at length, for the Comitia to 
interpose, and they passed the Cincian law, A. C. 201, by which, every lawyer 
was forbidden to take money or any present for pleading a cause, under a four- 
fold penalty. IT 

The rewards which the able patron or eloquent advocate expected, were 
favor, fame, and promotion. ** There were now no obstacles in the way of 
merit ; most of the judicial officers, and many other functionaries, were taken 
from the civilians ; and the most deserving were the most prominent candidates 
of all others. These presented their names to the magistrates; appeared 
abroad in gowns, white as the fuller's art could make them ; shook hands and 
familiarly conversed with every person they met; and otherwise paid court to 
their fellow citizens in the way best calculated to win favor. So frequently 
had they, as public speakers, the opportunity to address popular assemblies, that 
no other country presented superior encouragement to effort and eloquence. 
Their fame, especially when plumed by a knowledge of the law, often vied 
with the most exalted military merit in the field. The true reputation of the 
Civilians, was perhaps at its zenith, about an age before the Christian era. The 
lawyers in those times were of illustrious parentage, or of the best plebeian 

*" Advocate/* 39 L»p. 55. In the 4th centarjof and kiatarian. So provident wai be of time and 

the Chrtetian era, the profoesion had fallen mostly money, ai to be Harnamed Frugal, 80 M. iEmilua 

to piebeiana and freedroon. Oibbon, Scaurua, Consal and Censor, nboot A. C. 100, di»> 

t A proctor must file with the clerk his mandate tinguishod for his eloquence at the bar, no less than 

<or power of attorney, or be nominated by bis client for his valor in 8pain, was a writer of eminence, 

•n open court, 4 InitU Hi. II, $ 3. H The Levitical Lawyers exacted no fee* — no pe- 

X .ifaceiitiiaBays four kinds of law>a|ents, or law- cuniary rewards for their services, before the canoa 
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talents : — ^learned, emulous, high-minded men. But their motives were entirely 
selfish ; virtue, valor, fame — these were in their view the supreme good. They 
were polytheists, and most superstitious devotees to auspices and omens. 
Strangers to any moral law that was divine, they thought little or nothing of 
the fear or favor of the ^ Immortal [unknown] gods," as they called the infinite 
Deity. Nor did all those mythological deities, priests and sacrifices, so much 
M deepen or refine the moral sense. Had not their pagan rites rather, influ* 
enees in every way to harden and corrupt the whole heart? — so that, in conse**' 
quence of riches and luxury, when introduced, and more especially when in* 
creased, after the overthrow of Carthage, A. C. 149, the wealthy plebeians 
joined the patricians, and they in conjunction engrossed all the honors and 
emoluments of the Republic The body of the people became oppressed ; 
the augurs were very obsequious oracles ; the lawyers were overawed ; the 
tribunes, bribed or overpowered, all gradually yielded their influence ; and 
Roman liberty fell into ruins.* 

But the change of the republican to the imperial government, had a revolu- 
tionary effect upon the character both of the civilians, and of their profession. 
They were soon permitted to take fees from their clients,! though never to ex* 
ceed ten sestertia — about $300 of our money. The consequences were, that 
the ancient relationship between patrons and clients gradually fell into disuse ; 
persons of the lowest rank often assumed the legal profession ; advocates, from 
a pretended desire of assisting their fellow^citizens, made a trade of their abili* 
ties and eloquence ; lawsuits were multiplied ; pleadings were venal ; and ia 
short, they who once sought honor as a reward for their services, now began to live 
and even grow rich on the spoils of suitors' fortunes.]; Cicero says Lucullus re* 
ceived large sums in free gifls and legacies, and that he himself had been boun- 
tifully enriched in the same way.§ After the termination of the Republic, how- 
ever, the Lawyers became more numerous, and yet in general far more learned in 
their profession than before. As the avenues to promotion closed, they devoted 
themselves more exclusively to their vocation. Their opinions, which had the 
special regard of Augustus, grew into such credit in the reign of Tiberius, 
that he prohibited any person from presuming to give opinions in matters of 
law, without a special license ; and suqh opinions, in a subsequent reign were, 
nnder an imperial command, received by the judges as law.] But some had 
their whims. One Regulus, a famous advocate, used to wear a white patch on 
the one or the other side of his forehead, as he was to plead for plaintiff or de- 
fendant. Largius Licinius, a Civilian under Nero, introduced the custom so 
much ridiculed by Pliny, of employing a herald, who followed them from court 
to court, to collect hearers that might applaud them while pleading ; for which 
service he received his ''dole*' — a doceur equal, perhaps, to forty cents. t 
Lawyers annually attended the pro-consvla, pro-prtttors^ and procurators from 
Rome, when they went into the Provinces. The powers of the first were 
mostly executive — ^the second^ judicial — ^and the thirdj both — all the three being 
extra magistrates, invested with authority equivalent to the exigency of the 
place tliey were appointed to fill. The law always carefully guarded the pro- 
fession. For, by the Twelve Tables, a '' patron who defrauded his client, was 
execrable." If an advocate used abusive language, or defended his client by 
false statements, or betrayed his cause, he was either suspended, removed, or 
penally punished.** 

To conclude — there were within the three first centuries of the Christian era, 
many able and eminent Lawyers, ff only one of whom can be particularly no- 

* Jldam*^ Rom. Anlq. 163— 4, SIO, 934—8. Au- 11 Coda, 
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ticed, be being worthy of nnivenal imitation and applkose, as a atandsrd 4if 
character in all places. This was Pliny the younger. He was bom A. D. G2p 
received the greatest part of his education under the celebrated QnintiKan ; 
and at the age of 19, he appeared at the bar. Here he distinguished hioiself 
so much by his eloquence, that he and Tacitus * were esteemed the two gtemt- 
est orators of the age. He did not make his profession an object of gain, like 
the rest of the Roman pleaders — he refused fees as well from the rich aa the 
poorest of his clients ; declartii^, that he cheerfully employed himself for the 
defence of innocence, the relief of indigence, and the detec^n of vice. 
When pro-consul over Pontus and Bythinia, he displayed most exemplary justice 
and philanthropy ; and the persecution, begun against the Christians, be caused 
to cease ; solemnly assuring the Emperor, Trajan, that "the followers of Christ 
were a meek and inoffensive set of men — that their morals were pure end in- 
nocent, they being free from all crimes ; and that they voluntarily bound them- 
selves by the most solemn oaths to abstain frond vice, and to relinquish every 
unjustifiable pursuit.'^t ^^ ^^ ^^ popular in his Province, he was admired at 
Rome ; for there he was the friend of the poor, a patron of learning, and an 
example of affable manners, and of the most excellent virtues. He expended a 
considerable part of his estate in his efforts to promote the instruction of his 
countrymen, and liberally aided youth whose poverty would otherwise have de- 
prived them of a public and liberal education. He died in the 52d year of hie 
age. He wrote a history of his own times, which is lost — a panegyric on Tra- 
jan, which, with ten books of letters, onlv is preserved. These, embracing a 
great number of facts and anecdotes, exhibit a purity and elegance of style, 
worthy the pen of a Cicero ; and sentiments richly becoming the generooe 
apologist of Christ's disciples. | 

Still he possessed a character, devoid of one quality, and that of infinitely 
more importance than any other. — Pliny was not a Christian. § In every study, 
he was a better scholar than in the science of religion connected with the heart. 
Nor is it without apprehensions, that too many, in subsequent ages, possessing 
talents, law-learning, and virtues of an high order, have been equally inex- 
perienced believers in the doctrines of divine forgiveness and graccy— content 
with the embellishmentB of the outer niAn, and of the mind, while strangers to 
regenerate faith and disinterested motives. But there have been Civilians, ancient 
and modern, able to see the true and mighty difference between the laws of 
Moses and Justinian — between religious principles and moral sense ; and to find 
in the Scriptures, pardons as well as penalties : — Christian Lawyers, who re- 
flect Immanuel's image, by making the law a lamp, and the gospel its glory. 
For they value faith above fees or fame ; they counsel the widow and the or- 
phan without price or reward, and scatter peace and benefits among friends and 
foes. Wise to do good, they become co- helpers with the angels of the churches, 
to devise ways and means for the education and relief of the poor, and for pro- 
moting the best interests of the community. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OP THE ACADEMICAL AND THEOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTION AT NEW HAMPTON,, N. H, 

[Bj WiuiAM £. Wosoiiro, BL A.*] 

New Hampshire was early distingaished for the prevalence of a deep sense 
of the importance of General Education. In common with the great body of 
our ** New England Fathers," the original settlers, with their immediate descend- 
ants, regarded intelligence and religion as the basis of equitable government; 
and the only security of civil rights. Common schools were every where es- 
tablished. Academies, though at a comparatively later date, were incorporated, 
and several were amply endowed by private munificence. 

With similar views, in 1821, the citizens of New Hampton (a small town in 
the central section of the State,) then but a handful in numbers, and with very 
small pecuniary means, determined upon establishing an Academy, or Grammar 
Sdiooi, within their own limits. And such was the zeal and fixedness of purpose 
manifested in the enterprise, stimulated by some opposition of a local character, 
that, in five days afler the preliminary meeting to devise means for the erection 
of snitaMe buildings, the frame of an edifice, twenty-six feet by thirty-two, with 
two commodious halls, was put upon its foundation. Previous application hav- 
ing been made, June 27, 1821, an act incorporating ** the Proprietors of New- 
Hampton Academy," passed the Legislature of New Hampshire. The build-^ 
ing above mentioned, which was commenced April 12, having been nearly com- 
pleted, at the first meeting, under the act of incorporation, July 16, 1821, a 
committee was authorized to procure an instructor; and subsequently Mr. George 
Richardson, then about to graduate at Dartmouth College, was appointed Pre- 
ceptor. The income of the school was voted for his support. At a subsequent 
meeting of the Proprietors, Aug. 6, 1821, agreeably to the provisions of the 
charter, a Board of Overseers, consisting of five members, was chosen ; viz. 
Hon. John Mooney, of Meredith, Rev. Thomas Fowle, of Holderness, Rev. 
Thomas Perkins, of New Hampton, Moses H. Bradley, Esq., of Bristol, and 
John K. Simpson, Esq., of Boston, Ms. November 12, 1821, a Board of 
Trustees was also appointed, consisting of George Richardson, (he having en- 
tered upon his duties as Principal,) W. 6. Kelley, Esq., Stephen Magoon, zSsq.^ 
John Harper, and Joshua B. Drake, all of New Hampton. The immediate di- 
rection of the affairs of the school, aside from personal instruction, was placed 
in the hands of the Trustees, subject to the ultimate control of the Board of 
Proprietors. The powers and duties of the Overseers do not appear to have 
been defined, otherwise than merely to review the proceedings of the Trustees, 
and report to the Proprietors. However singular the creation of two such dis- 
tinct organizations may appear, deriving all their power from a Corporate Body^ 
to wliich the people at large were admitted by the payment of the small sum 
of five dollars, it was doubUess considered a wise and liberal policy ; and savors 
strongly of that democratic principle which is so prevalent among the yeomanry 
of the ^ Granite State.** It is certainly a peculiar feature in the government of 
Kterary institutions. 

The first academy building, the cost of which was estimated at $900, was 
completed, as has been before intimated, by subscriptions mostly from inhabit- 
ants of the town. Among the original donors, we notice as the principal, the 
names of John K. Simpson, Esq., of Boston, W. B. Kelley, Esq., and daughter, 
John Harper, Joshua B. Drake, and Nathaniel Norris, a singularly worthy and 
Dpright citizen, who has been in the service of the Institution as Treasurer, 
with the exception of but a short interval, since its first organization. All were 
anxious to contribute their mite, if not in money, at least in its equivalent, and 

* Mr. Wording, at the time of hit prepariac this ertiele, wu ProfeeMr of Latin and Greek iMgmgM 
and Literature, in the New Hampton Inttitatlon. He bae sioee beeome Prloeipal of the Female Depart- 
■MBt la the High School at Cheraw, in South Caro1ioa.~£df. QuarL Reg. 
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the man who furnished his barrel of cider or bushel of potatoes, was considered, 
in the estimation of himself and of public opinion, as providing^ as useful and 
ample a quota, as many of his compeers. The Academy was opened equally 
for gentlemen and ladies; and the first year, under the administration of 
Mr. Richardson, the Preceptor, there were eleven ladies, and twenty-nine gen- 
tlemen. During the second year, 1823, the whole number was eighty-seven ; 
and io 182^ seventy -seven. In May, 1825, Mr. Richardson resigned. He is 
represented as having been a good scholar. He was an Episcopalian, of good 
reputation, and devotedly pious. He has since deceased. 

Mr. Richardson's immediate successor was Rev. Bezaleel Smith, then of 
Randolph, Vt, a graduate of Dartmouth College, and now pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Rye. He is said by the people of the place, though a 
man of decision, to have gained the affection of his pupils in an eminent de- 
gree, and to have exercised an important influence in furthering the interests 
and reputation of the school. 

The New Hampebire Baptist General Convention being in session at Mere- 
dith the same year, overtures, soliciting its aid, were made by the Board of 
Proprietors of New Hampton Academy, which, upon certain conditions, were 
acceded to by the Convention ; and in June 1826, on petition, the original char- 
ter was so amended as to give said Convention the power of appointing five 
Trustees and five Overseers, in addition to the number appointed by the Corpo- 
rators, with the Principal tx officio. The name of New Hampton Academy 
was changed to that of the New Hampton Academical and Theological Insti- 
tution, and it was provided that the Principal should be a regularly ordained 
clergyman of the Baptist denomination. In consequence of this new arrange- 
ment, Mr. Smith resigned his office as Principal, and the Rev. Benjamin T. 
Farnsworth was appointed his successor and Professor of Ancient Languages, 
and Mr. Smith Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. The first 
Trustees appointed by the Convention under the charter as amended, were the 
Rev. Messrs. Williams, of Concord, Pilsbury, of Hebron, Tripp, of Compton, 
Richardson, of Gilmanton, and Taylor of Sandbornton. The first Overseers 
were the Rev. Messrs. Crocket, of Sandbornton, Gibson of GoflTstown, Higbee, 
of Alstead, Ames, of Washington, and Davis, of New London. Here com- 
menced a new era in the history of the Institution. It not only received the 
patronage of the Convention, but became an object of intense solicitude to the 
denomination in the whole State. Through the blessing of God, and favored 
by anspicious counsels, it soon became *^ the Institution " of the Baptists in New 
Hampshire, and acquired a celebrity in other States, and in the community 

fenerally, rarely equalled by any institution of a similar grade in the Union, 
'he place, from its retired situation, and its freedom from the varied tempta- 
tions of city schools, was deemed a safe resort for youth from Boston, and other 
cities. Hence a considerable number of the scholars at first, were boys ; none 
of whom, however, were admitted under eight years of age. As its reputation 
for sound learning advanced, young men, particularly of the class preparing for 
College, in great numbers availed themselves of its advantages. The whole 
number of students for the year 1826, was one hundred and sixteen ; and in 
1832, the last year of Professor Farnsworth's administration, the number in- 
creased to three hundred and fourteen. A plan somewhat peculiar, which was 
carried into effective operation, for the increase of available funds, was adopted 
at the same time, to bring in a large number of students. Each church, for a 
specified number of years, was pledged to pay the tuition of one scholar or 
more, with liberty to send him or not. 

In August 1827, Mr. Smith resigned. The Board of Trustees, as appears 
from their records, testified their high regard for his character, by a formal reso- 
lution. From this time till 1832, Mr. Farnsworth was assisted principally by 
temporary teachers, when the Rev. William Heath was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Meanwhile, an additional edifice had 
been erected, thirty-six feet square, with two commodious balls ; one designed 
for a chapel, and the other for recitations, philosophical apparatus, minerals, 6lc, 
June 2, 1828, preliminary measures were adopted for the erection of an edifice 
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of brick, of three fltoriee, one hundred feet hy thirty-six. The estimated cost 
vas eight thousand dollars. Of this sum, it appears that the Hon. Nicholas 
Brown, late of Providence, R. L, subscribed five hundred dollars ; and Mr. Simp- 
son of Boston two thousand dollars, in addition to his subscription of seventy- 
five dollars per annum, for five years, at the commencement of the school, which 
was to enare, in the language of the original charter, to the " the promotion 
of science and the useful arts." Mr. Simpson was, in the infancy of the Insti- 
tution, and even, till his death, in 1837, justly regarded as its chief patron, as 
the recorded testimonials of the Trustees fully evince. 

The above-mentioned building was actually commenced in 1829, and com- 
pleted in 1831. It comprises a dining hall, and, with an attic story, thirty-seven 
dormitories. 

With a liberality worthy of all praise, in April 1828, the citizens of Smith's 
Tillage, so called, in the town of New Hampton, proposed to place by deed, in 
the hands of the Board of Trustees, a suitable edifice for a Female Seminary, 
on condition that it should be located in that place, as a distinct branch of the 
Institution. The proposition was gratefully acceded to, and in the following 
year this branch of the Seminary went into operation. Miss Martha Hazeltine 
was appointed Principal, and Miss Rebecca Hadley, assistant. 

In June of the same year, for the purpose, probably, of securing more effec- 
tually the religious character of the institution, agreeably to a petition of the 
corporators, &e act of incorporation was further amended, by giving to the 
Baptist Convention of the State of:New Hampshire, the power of electing 
seven, instead of Jive Trustees, comprehending a decided majority of the whole 
Board ; and providing that ** no alteration shall hereafter be made, without the 
consent of the aforesaid Baptist Convention." 

Early in the year 1833, Mr. Farnsworth resigned his station, and the Rev. E. 
B. Smith, a graduate of Middlebury College, and subsequently of Newton 
Theological Institution, at that time pastor of the Baptist church in Poultney, 
Vt, was appointed his successor, as Principal, and Professor of Theology. 
Mr. Farnsworth, since President of Georgetown College, and now Principal of 
the Prather Grove Seminary in Louisville, Ky., appears to have enjoyed a dis- 
tinguished reputation both as an instructor and disciplinarian. He was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and his early associates in study speak in the 
highest terms of his literary attainments. His energy, firmness, and perse- 
▼erance, contributed, in no small degree, to give that popidar character to the 
Institution, which has since been so uniformly sustained. The Trustees do 
not appear to have failed in properly appreciating his labors. For upon his re- 
signation, we find the following flattering testimonial : — ^ Resolved, that the 
Board of Trustees of the Academical and Theological Institution of New 
Hampton, regret the dissolution of the connection of Professor B. F. Farn»- 
worth with the Institution ; and that the thanks of the Board be presented him 
for his nn wearied and successful efibrts to promote the interests of the Semi- 
nary over which he has so long and so ably presided." 

Although the name of the Institution had been changed in 1826, which ap- 
peared indicative of an intention to organize a Theological Department as dis- 
tinct from the original design of the grammar school, yet no measures to this 
effect were adopted till August, 1828, when the outline of a course of Theo- 
logical study, was reported by a committee of the Board. Much, however, 
was lefl to the decision of the Professor of Theology, from a consideration of 
the varying circumstances of students, who might present themselves for ad- 
mission, and the immediate and pressing wants of the churches. The minimum 
requisitions, were a common English education, with the principles of Interpre- 
tation, private reading of the Old and New Testaments, with critical examina^ 
tions and recitations ; Dissertations on a brief series of subjects, embracing 
Christian doctrine, practice and experience ; with plans of discourses for the 
pulpit. The middle course, was a thorough English education, embracing the 
systems of natural and moral Science ; Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, in a course of recitations from Paley, Butler, &c. ; a system of Di- 
vinity fron Fuller, Dwight, Hopkins, &c.| with the preceding requisitions* 
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Tiie maxiniiini reqaiaitions were intended for those who might possess the 
literary attainments mentioned abo? e, and have, in addition, a knowledge of the 
Original Languages, or of the Greek only, viz. : translation and critical com* 
parisons of the original with the common English versions ; Lectures on Pas- 
toral duties, with such other exercises as the Professor might deem proper. 
These several courses have been modified from time to time, into the regular 
coursei as presented in the following schedule* 

FiBST Ybab. 

, . »v*«. ( Algebra, Priodples of Physiology, Elements of CompositioQ, Scripture 
Iff x^rm, ^ Geography, Biblical AoUquitiei. 

9A At S Chemistry, Natural Theology, Religious Affeetkms, History of the U. S., 
3W 00. ^ Principles of Elocution. 

Second Year. 

!•# «n>r«i 5 Geometry, Intellectual Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Inspiration 
lOT £^rm. J ^^ jjjg Scriptures, General History. 

td do. Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, Principles of Interpretation. 

Third Year. 

Isf 7Wwa 5^'^*''^' Philosophy, Biblical Exegesis, Biblical Theology, Ecclesiastical 
'\ History. 

.. . C Astronomy, Ecclesiastical History, (con.) Biblical Exegesis, (con.) Bibli- 
*•*"'• t cal Theology, (con.) Rhetoric. 

Fourth Year. 

Iff TVrin f ^^^^* ^^^^^''*' Analogy, Homilectics, Biblical Exegesis, (con.) Biblical 
* \ Theology, (con.) 

4^ j^ C Biblical Exegesis, (con.) Biblical Theology, (coo.) Pulpit Eloquence, 
*■ ^* i Pastoral Care. 

These plans may seem too limited ; but they do not appear so upon a com^ 
parison*of circumstances. There are but six or eight thousand Baptist communi- 
cants in the State of New Hampshire, and many of the existing churches havt 
5een, and art still altogether destitute of pastoral instruction ; and not being the- 
rougrbly convinced of the utility of a course of Classical as well as Theological 
discipline, are continually presenting the most pressing claims for the immediaU 
service of the young men whom God has called to the work of the sacred min- 
istry. As public opinion in the denomination becomes gradually corrected, and 
more ample means are provided for the support of instruction, it is the design 
of the Trustees to extend and elevate the course, and to furnish the requisite 
increased facilities. We have an earnest of this, in the recent enlargement of 
the annual subscription by which the Professor has hitherto been sustained, — 
the devising of legacies contributing to the establishment of a permanent fund, 
and the appointment of an additional Professor, in 1838, in the person of the 
Rev. I. N. Brown, late pastor of the Baptist church and society in Exeter. 

It does not appear that the Theological Department as a distinct branch of 
the Institution went into full operation, until the appointment of the Rev. 
Mr. Smith in 1833 ; at which time there were seventeen students, which num- 
ber, in 1839, had increased to thirty-one. The establishmerU and peroduation 
of a pious and devoted ministry, was one of the chief objects of the Directors 
of the Institution. Hence, in addition to the usual license or testimonial from 
the church to which the candidate may have belonged, he was required to sub- 
scribe a declaration '* that he had earnestly consulted the Divine will with all 
sincerity and uprightness of heart, and submission to the sovereign control of 
Providence.*^ He was required to make it his first and chief object to cultivate a 
spirit of deep and uniform piety, to maintain habits of strict, exemplary Chris- 
tian deportment, to manifest a readiness to improve every opportunity to do 
ffood, to endure sacrifices and trials, and in every way to advance the great ob- 
ject to which he had consecrated his life. *' And for the exercise of these 
active habits, the manifold character of the Institution and students has always 
afforded ample scope. The Department has a Library consisting of six bun- 
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dred well selected volumefl, which 10 constantly increasing. There is also a 
Lycenm for mutual improvement in personal piety, and weekly religions dis* 
cussion. 

In the same year, Jeremiah Chaplin, Jr., son of President Chaplin, late of 
Waterville College, was appointed Professor of Languages. The finished 
education and accurate scholarship of this gentleman, afforded a strong guaran- 
tee to the friends of classical learning, t^t that great duitUratvm in moot of 
our schools — a thorough preparation for college, would be fully realized; in this 
Institution. His resignation, the following year, was much regretted. He was 
succeeded hy Stephen Morse, Esq., now associate Professor of Languages in 
the Wake Forest College, N. C, who was in his torn succeeded by the writer 
of this article. Mr. Morse was an excellent teacher, and the beneficial result! 
of his successful labors will long be remembered by the friends of the Inatita* 
tton, and by those graduated under his charge during their whole literary career* 
He seems to have been the first who set himself seriously to work in correcting 
the long cherished habit of mere translation, without regard to grammaticu 
accuracy or analysis. Professor Heath was succeeded in the department of 
Mathematics, by I. B. White, £sq., now in charge of the same department in 
the college mentioned above. Mr. White seemed to have been deservedly 
popular both with the Trustees and students, and in all the branches of his su- 
perintendence, to have introduced those habits of strict analysis, by which 
knowledge, instead of being the mere ** lumber of memory," is a source of 
pleasure to the possessor, and of the greatest value to mankind. 

A Literary Society was formed at the commencement of the school in 182], 
out of which grew the present society called the ** Literary Adelphi." Aboat 
the year 1830, a new society originated, under the name of the ** Social Fra- 
ternity," composed principally of seceders from the society already established. 
These societies have continued till the present time. They furnish nearly equal 
advantages, having each a well selected library of about six hundred volumes. 
Their Reading Rooms, furnished with much taste and elegance, are provided 
with the various leading political and religious papers of the State, and with 
the Reviews and popular Periodicals of the Union. They have always exerted 
an important influence in extending the patronage of the Institution. 

In 1835, the Institution was visited by the Rev. Drs. Cox and Hoby, Dele- 
gates from the Baptist Union in England to the United States Triennial Bap- 
tist Convention. Their description of the examination, studies, and other exer- 
cises, in the published account of their tour, can but be gratifying to its friends. 

The same year, Mr. White was succeeded by Mr. Pierce, a recent graduate of 
Waterville College. This gentleman after efficiently and successfully laboring 
for a time, was obliged, in consequence of ill health, to resign, that he might 
remove to a more congenial climate. He is at present the Principal of a lite- 
rary institution in Macon County, Georgia. Mr. Pierce was succeeded by the 
Rev. A mass Buck, in the fall of 1836. Mr. Buck brought with him, from the 
Academy over which he had formerly presided, a valuable Philosophical and 
Astronomical apparatus, cabinet of minerals, dec, the whole comprising a col- 
lection unequalled by that of any similar institution in New England. This the 
Institution subsequently obtained by purchase. Mr. Buck was succeeded by 
Prof. W. L. Eaton. 

The Female Seminary, which commenced its operations as a distinct branch 
of this Institution in 1829, arose, in a few years, to such a degree of distinction, 
that, though the number of students, the first year, was but 54, the minimum 
average for each year for the last eight years, has not been less than 150. The 
permanency of the principal teachers has contributed, in no small degree, to thi« 
prosperous result. About the year 1834, a Library and Missionary Society wac 
formed, to which roost of the young ladies attached themselves soon after be- 
coming members of the Seminary. It meets weekly, for literary exercises, and 
monthly, for Missionary purposes. Its character and proceedings are already 
made known to the public by its annual reports. In 1837, a course of study, 
of the most libend character, was prescribed for the female department, which, 
to a considerable extent, has been adopted in practice. 
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From the foregoing particolars, it will be seen that the design of the Institn- 
tion is Isty To prepare young men of promise for tho service of the ministry, 
^d, To furnish a complete preparatory course of classical study, for college. 
9A^ To qualify young men for successful teachers of English schools, and for 
mercantile and manufacturing pursuits. 4th, To furnish common schools and 
female seminaries with a competent supply of qualified and efficient teachersi 
The patronage of the Institution for several years past, has been remarkably 
uniform, the whole number of students varying from 350 to 390, each successive 
year. Thousands of young men have enjoyed its advantages, and handreds of 
them have been or are now employed in the work of the ministry. 

The Institution has been singularly and extensively blessed with revivals of 
religion. Fifly, as was hoped, experienced the pardoning grace of God, during 
the fall of 18(S. The Institution has been sustained by the prayers and con- 
tributions of a religious community ; and its religious character has ever been 
one of its essential features. 



POPULATION OF CHINA. 

[Abrtdfed from tho work of Mr. Mbdhukst, publbhod ia 1838.] 

We have somewhat more than probability to guide us, in endeavoring to 
nscertain tho population of China. We have the evidence of men who have 
long resided in tiie country, and a variety of estimates taken by the natives 
themselves, and published by imperial authority. While the learned of Europe 
are sitting at home, and calculating what may or may not be, which they decide 
according to their several hypotheses, and partialities ; we have the testimony 
of eye witnesses and actual residents, as to what really exists. Between these 
bare supposcrs and personal inquirers there can be no difficulty in determining 
on whom most reliance is to be placed. The speculators on China's population, 
however, aware that facts are against them, have sought to throw discredit on 
the witnesses produced on the other side, by bestowing on them the most 
opprobrious epliitets, and calling their veracity into question on every occasion. 
The authorities most likely to furnish information on the subject of China, are 
the Catholic missionaries, and the Chinese themselves. The former, who 
penned the ^ Edifying and curious letters," are sometimes spoken of jocularly 
as *^ reverend gentlemen" telling their ^* pleasant stories ; " at other times more 
cavalierly, as *^ stupid and lying missionaries, who contrived to impose upon 
Europeans with their absurd and ridiculous notions." Malte Bnin, however, 
describes them as ** weak and credulous, rather than wilfully mendacious." It 
must be confessed, that these are rather hard terms to bestow npon men who 
have left their native land, and ventured all, to spread what they conceive to 
be the truth ; men, at the same time, of much learning, and, one would hope, of 
some sincerity — who have deserved better than to be denounced as downright 
liars, in matters where they had neither interest nor inclination to deceive. 
Their opportunities for ascertaining the fact, were many and great, as they 
were engaged, by imperial authority, in travelling through the various prov- 
inces, and drawing up a statistical view of the empire ; so that they were not 
likely to be easily imposed upon by accounts inconsistent with tnith. 

The Chinese authorities have been treated in a still more unscrupulous man- 
ner, and the estimate given by a principal mandarin, to Sir Giles Staunton, ia 
described as being as complete an example of Chinese mendaciousness, as any 
ever afforded ; and, as a document, bearing on its very face, the marks of fabrica- 
tion. It is comparatively easy to get rid of adverse tcstimr "? dis- 
credit on the judgment or veracity of the witnesses ; but th ^ay 
be, generally, given to fabrication and exaggeration, yet he 
only trial of veracity is to transmit returns from the pec ^t. 
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and to record them in public documentB, we do not see why they may not be 
believed. The documents, thus drawn up and published by the Chinese ex- 
ecutive, are not intended for the eyes of foreigners, or meant to exalt native 
resources in the estimation of surrounding nations; on the contrary, the 
emperor, in the edicts referring to the population, does not speak of its amount 
in a boasting, but a complaining tone ; for, like another Mai thus, he is afraid 
lest the increase of population should entrench on the means of subsistence, and 
a famine be produced : he, therefore, exhorts the people to diligence in hus- 
bandry, that they may raise as many of the necessaries of life as possible, and 
to economy in their expenditure, that they may make them go as fiur as they 
can. 

Now, however mendacious the Chinese may generally be, we can only expect 
them to gratify their lying propensities when interest allures, or when they 
have no means for ascertaining the truth. That they can have no interest in 
deceiving the world, is evident from their unconsciousness of these statements 
being published to the world ; and that they have every possible means of 
ascertaining the amount of the population, will appear from the manner in 
which those returns are made, and the census obtained. The law on this sub- 
ject, is as follows : — 

** All persons whatever ahull be regristered, according to their re^ective professions 
or vocations. When a family has omitted to make any entry in the public register, 
the master thereof, if possessinfi; lands char^^eable with contributions to the revenue, 
•hall be punished with one hundred blows ; but if he possess no such property, with 
eighty blows. When any roaster of a family has among his household, strangers who con- 
stitute, in fact, a distinct family, but omits to malce a corresponding; entry in the public 
register, or registers them as members of his own family, he shull be punished with one 
hundred blows, if such strangers possess taxable property; and with eighty blows, if they 
do not possess such property ; and if the person hurbored Is not a stranger, but a rela- 
tive, possessing a separate establi.thment, tlie punishment of the master so offending, shall 
be less than as aforesaid by two degrees, and the person harbored shall be liable to the 
same punishment. In all these cases, the register Is to be immediately corrected. In 
■11 the districts of the empire, one hundred families shall form a division, in order to pro- 
vide a head and ten assessors, who«e duty it is to assist and oversee in the performance of 
all public matters. These * elders* must see that all the families in their respective di- 
visions have been re^^istered ; and failure in doing tliis, exposes them to the bamboo. 
The returns of population are to be made annually." 

On this subject, Dr. Morrison observes: — 

•* In the Chinese government, there appears great regtilarity and system. Every dis- 
trict has its appropriate officer; every street its constable; and every ten houses a 
ty thing- man. Thus they have all the requisite means ^of ascerUining the population 
with considerable accuracy. Every family is required to have a board, always hanging 
up in the bouse, and ready for the inspection of authorised officers, on which the names 
of all persons, men, women, and children, in the house, are inscribed. This board is 
called a mun pae, ' door tablet,' because, where there are women and children within, 
the officers are expected to take the account from the board at the door. Were all the 
inmates of a family faithfully inserted, the amount of the population would, of course, 
be ascertained with great accuracy. But it is said, that names are sometimes omitted, 
through neglect or design ; others think that the account of persons given in, is gene- 
rally correct" 

The census thus annually called for, by the Chinese government, and pub- 
lished in their official accounts of the empire, is demanded witli the view of 
enabling the ruling powers to ascertain the state of the country, in order that 
they may apportion the due amount of government officers, and police force, to 
each district, and make suitable provision for the necessities of the people, in 
case of famine. According to the system adopted by the reigning dynasty, a 
considerable proportion of money and grain is retained in the provmces for the 
service of the state, and the exigencies of the people; and it would be difficult 
to know what amount should be reserved, unless the average number of the 
inhabitants were ascertained. It is, then, to assist the government, in making 
proper arrangements for the home administration, and not to impose either on 
themselves or foieigners, that this census is taken. It is published in a work, 
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gtven out by irapenal aathority, called the Ta-tBiog-bwuy-teen, or ** Collection 
of statutes for the present dynasty," where the various arrangemeuts, for tbe 
direction of the six tribunals, are fully particularized. Under the item of reve- 
nue, the account of the population occurs; and as this work has been published 
at different periods, it affords a criierion to judge of tbe state of the populatkm 
through successive years. 

Now the question occurs, Are these official documents to be believed, or are 
they not ? When any European government orders a census to be made, and 
publishes a state paper, declaring that such and such is the result of their 
researches and calculations, it is generally believed. No one objects to the state- 
ment, on the ground of that government professing the religion of the Romish 
or Greek church, or professing no religion at all ; but since it is a matter of 
mere civil polity, with which they must have a much better acquaintance than 
others can possibly have, they are allowed to make their own statement, and 
are believed ac^ondingly. In negotiating with foreign powers, or in managing 
matters which immediately concern their individual interests, tbe Chinese do 
sometimes practice deception ; but, in matters of sober fact and actual calcula- 
tion, we do not see why the Chinese should not be credited as well aa others. 
We receive, without scruple, their account of the number of their provinoea, 
counties, and districts ; the aggregate of their officers, and the amount of their 
revenue ; and why not take their estimate of the population ? at least, until we 
can find one made by those who have better opportunities of ascertaining tbe 
fact. It will not do for us, who have only supposition to guide us, to contend 
with those who are in the habit of counting the people every year, and have 
such efficient means of arriving at the truth. We may make some deductions 
for the extravagance of eastern nations, and receive with caution the statements 
of different years, which we can compare together, and endeavor to ascertain 
the rate of increase; but we are not at liberty to call them liars, till we can 
prove them to have erred wilfully in this matter. 

It is now time to iiftroduce to the notice of the reader, the various estimates 
which have been given by the Chinese themselves, with tbe authorities on 
which they rest, in order that a complete view may be formed of the gradual 
growth, and present state, of the Chinese population. 
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The above items are taken from regular Chinese works, and depend on tbe 
authority of official documents. By these, it will be seen, that before the Tartar 
conquests, when the Chinese dwelt under their native emperors, the population 
amounted to 60,000,000: and that after the invasion of the empire, by the rulers 
of the present dynasty, the population suddenly fell off to twenty or thirty 
millions; at which state it continued for fifty years, when it gradually rose, till 
it reached a hundred, and, subsequently, three hundred and odd millions. In 
order to account for this, it may be necessary to observe, that the wars which 
took place on the transfer of the empire into new bands, greatly diminished the 
number of the people : that, for scores of years, a great part of the empire 
remained unsubdued, on which account, tbe Tartars could not reckon on the 
inhabitants of the southern and western provinces as their subjects ; and that, 
at the commencement of the present dynasty, the revenue was levied in the 
shape of a capitation tax, which, of course, led a great number to evade enrol- 
ment, lest they should be held responsible for the impost demanded by the 
government officers. Hence, it is not difficult to account for the great falling 
off in tlie population, during the first yean of the present dynasty, and for the 
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amazing difference between the forty-ninth and fiftieth year -of Kang-he, when 
the capitation tax was removed, and converted into a land tax. Indeed con- 
sidering the change of measures, adopted by the government, it was rather to 
be expected that the returns for the following year, would exhibit an increase 
of twenty instead of five millions; as all those who had been previously deterred 
from giving in their names, had .now every motive for concealment removed, 
and would willingly allow the registration of their signatures. 

From the year 1711 to the year 1753, a period of forty-two years, the popu- 
lation appears to have advanced, from twenty-eight millions and a half to a 
hundred and three millions. This may be accounted for, partly in the way 
above mentioned, and partly by the gradual increase of the population. This 
increase will not appear very great, if it be considered, that an excess of three 
per cent, per annum, on the births over the deaths, will make the populatioa 
treble itself in the time sjiecified. The next increase, according to t^e official 
returns, is of a like character: viz. from 103,328,258 in 1753, to 307,467,200, in 
1792; or a triple sum in about forty years. And, when we consider, that 
during these two periods of forty years each, the dominions of the Tartar 
Chinese monarch were extending, and more and more persons were inscribed 
on the population list ; besides the perfect tranquillity which the empire enjoyed 
during the whole series of years, it is not to be wondered at, that the population 
should advance at such a rapid rate. 

The customs and institutions of the Chinese, doubtless, contributed much to 
this increase ; for, according to the precepts of Confucius, *^ of the three decrees 
of unfilial conduct, to be without posterity, is the greatest ;" hence the Chmese 
of every class and degree marry when quite young, and rejoice in nothing so 
much as in the increase of their families. Added to the strong desire of issue^ 
we may allude to the bounties offered by the Tartar rulers, when fully estab- 
lished in the dominion of the empire, proposing grants of the land which ha4 
been previously deserted by the terrified population, to any who would settle 
down and cultivate it ; which has induced many to spread over the country, 
and to prosecute the quiet and healthy arts of husbandry ; by which their 
industry has been exercised, and their increase promoted ; until now the whole 
land is full of inhabitants, and they are bursting their bonds on every side. 

From 1792 to 1812, a period of twenty years, the increase has been incon- 
siderable compared with foroier years, being only one-sixth of the whole, and 
scarcely an addition of one per cent per annum. This diminution in the rate 
of increase, during the last twenty years, previous to 1812, may be accounted 
lor, partially by the growth of emigration, and, more fully, by the mtroduetum 
of o/HtMi, which, since the latter part of the last century, has been smuggled 
into the country, at an enormous rate. Those who have not seen the effects of 
opium smoking, in the eastern world, can hardly form any conception of its 
injurious results on the health, energies, and lives of those who indulge in it. 
The debilitating of the constitution, and the shortening of life, are sure to fol- 
low, in a few years, after the practice has been commenced ; as soon and as 
certainly, if not much more so, than is seen to be the case with those unhappy 
persons, who are addicted to the use of ardent spirits. The dealers in opium 
are little aware how much harm they are the instruments of doing, by carrying 
on this demoralizing and destructive traffic ; but, the difference between tiie 
increase of the Chinese people, before and after the introduction of opium, 
ought to open their eyes, and lead them to ask themselves whether they are 
not accountable for the diseases and deaths of all those, who have suffered by 
its introduction. And if it be true that the Chinese increased at the rate o£ 
three ner cent, per annum, before the commencement of the traffic, and at the 
rate or one per cent, per annum, since, it would be well for them to consider, 
whether the deficiency is not to be attributed, in some degree, to opium, and 
the guilt to be laid at the door of those who are instrumental in introducing it. 
They may flatter themselves that if the growth of populatk>n were not thus 
checked by the introduction of opium, iu increase would be curtailed by wan 
or pestilences; or the superabundant populace would perish by fiimiiie, and 
sULTvation effect what opium would not accomplish. Still, whatever cause 
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might contribute to the balanciDg of the population with the means of 
teoce, human life could not be sacrificed, without blame being attached some- 
where ; and blame, in proportion to the greatness of the evil which might result 
from the measure. 

In addition to the official returns of the population above given, there are 
others furnished by different European writers, which as they appear to be 
derived from native sources, deserve some notice here. They are the following. 

Amiot*a ettiroate, for the ywtr 1743, amountini to 1.17,301,755 

Grocior*! do. - - 1769, do. 196,914,553 

Morrimn*! do. - • J790, do. 143,135,934 

BUunton'i do. - - 1799, do. 333,000,000 

With respect to the first it will be seen that it exhibits a greater population 
in 1743, than is found by the official returns to have existed in 1753. Amiot 
professes to have drawn his estimate of the population from the Ta-tsing-yih- 
tung-che, ** an account of what is essential to be known respecting China," pub- 
lished in the eighth year of Keen-lung, A. D. 174^i Grosier, who seems anxious 
<* to justify the assertion of the learned missionary, and to free him from all sus- 
picion of exaggeration," enters more into detail respecting Amiot's estimate, and 
remarks that tne Yih-tung-che shows only the number of the jin-ting, or th<i8e 
who are taxable in each province, which amounted to 28,516,468 ; and as these 
are the heads of fiimilies, Grosier suggests that Amiot multiplied these by five, 
in order to show the number of individuals in the whole empire, thus making 
142,582,440; then including the inhabitants of Filh-keen, about seven millions, 
which he had before omitted, and the civil and military officers, literati, ^^c, 
he makes the sum total amount to 157,301,755. This, however, is a very un- 
satisfactory method of ascertaining the population of a great country ; and will 
not warrant us, on the ground of such calculations to call in question the 
authority of official returns. But it is more than likely that Amiot, or his friend 
Grosier for him, has entirely mistaken the case. Jin-ting is not the expression 
employed to designate famUies in Chinese statistical workft, but men : the word 
fi>r families being hoo, ** doors," in distinction from kow, ** mouths," which is 
the proper word for individuals. Again, the work to which he re^rs, though 
published in 1743, may refer to a census of the population at a previous date, 
and thus nearly synchronize with the census given in the year 1711, which we 
have seen by authentic records to have been 28,605,716. 

Grosier's own enumeration was taken from an estimate of the population in 
'^the tribunal of lands," at Peking, which was made in the twenty-seventh year 
of Keen-lung, A. D. 1762, and was received in France in 1779. It was written 
both in Chinese and in French, and was translated into the latter at Peking. 
By this estimate it appears that the population amounted to 198,214,553. Upon 
this we may remark, that Grosier himself does not appear to have consulted 
the work referred to, but only an extract from it, or a translation of it. It is 
}x>ssible, therefore, that there may be some mistake, either in the number, or 
the date. Still as the census is placed between the years 1753, when the pop- 
ulation was I02,:)28,256, and 1792, when it was 307,467,200, the intermediate 
number of 198,214,553 is not an unlikely estimate. 

The account published by Dr. Morrison, in his view of China for philological 
purposes, exhibits the population as amounting to 143,125,225 in 1790. This 
estimate was taken from a new edition of the Ta-tsing-yih-tung-che, or ^a 
complete statistical account of the empire under the present dynasty," published 
about the close of the reign of Keen-lung, probably A. D. 1790 ; which is the 
identical work referred to by Amiot, only a later edition. The edition which 
Dr. Morrison consuhed, exhibits the original amount of the population, at the 
beginning of the present dynasty, and then the increase since that time. The 
first, says Dr. Morrison, was probably about A. D. 1644, and the last about 1790. 
In a note at the bottom of the page, Dr. Morrison observes, ** that the work 
itself does not state what the time of the original census was ; that it was at the 
beginning of the present dynasty rests on the verbal authority of the natives." 
Neither does it appear that the work states the precise time when the second 
census was made ; we only know that it was taken prior to the publication of 
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the book in 1790, but bow Jonff previous to that date we are not aware. Tbe 
dates, therefore, of 1644, for the first, and 1790 for the second, are merely 
hypothetical ; and, as niu6h depends on the period when a given census was 
taken, we cannot, in estimating a population which is constantly and rapidly 
increasing, take a census without date, and oppose it to the authority of those 
tbe dates of which are clearly ascertained. The first census quoted by Dr. 
Morrison is 27,241,129; while the second amounts to 143,125,225. Now if we 
refer to tbe official returns, the dates of which are determined in a foregoing 
page, we shall find that about the year 1711, the population amounted to 
28,605,716, which is not far from the first statement furnished by Dr. Morrison ; 
neither does it differ very materially from the number of jin-ting, or men, 
quoted by Amiot, and which be has mistaken for families, and multiplied to 
157,301,755. The probability therefore is, that as both Amiot and Morrison 
consulted the Yib-tung-che, only in two separate editions, the number quoted 
by the French missionary, and the first estimate produced by Dr. Morrison^ 
refer to one and the same period ; and that that period, instead of being 1644, 
as supposed by Dr. Morrison, or 1723, as Amiot imagined, was most likely the 
intermediate date of 1710, which would make it agree with the estimate given 
of the population for the following year in the Ta-tsing-hwuy-teen, quoted 
above. Dr. Morrison's second estimate of 143,125,225 need not be placed 
exactly in 1790, because tbe work in which it was found appeared about that 
time : it might as well be assigned to the middle as the close of Keen-lung's 
reign, and fall more about the year 1765, which would allow for the gradual 
increase of the people from 102,328,258 in 1753, to 143,125,225, twelve years 
afterwards. Besides the indefiniteness of the dates in the account furnished by* 
Dr. Morrison, there are some inconsistencies hard to be reconciled with other 
returns, or with the state of the country, which will be notic^ in a subsequent 
page ; it is due to Dr. Morrison, however, to observe, that the statements above 
given were published in 1817 ; and that in a paper drawn up by him, and 
inserted in the Anglo-Chinese College Report, for 1829, he has given an esti- 
mate of the population as amounting to 307,467,200, in 1792. 

The account furnished to Sir G. Staunton, by the Chinese numdarin, Chow- 
ta-jin, has been frequently referred to, and not a little reprobated and called in 
question. Make Brun thinks, that because tbe numbers, in each province, are 
given in round millions, and because, in two provinces, the number of millions 
is precisely the same, that, therefore, the whole document is a fabrication. But, 
how can these be considered as the marks of fabrication ? The mandarin pro- 
fessed to derive his information from a particular friend at Peking, and merely 
gave it as a general estimate, without entering into particulars on the subject ; 
and this is, by no means, an uncommon case with ourselves. The population 
of England, France, Germany, or Spain, is frequently given in round millions, 
without tbe specification of the units, except when a census is particularly 
demanded or published by government ; and when a population is thus roundly 
stated, it does not throw discredit on the whole, to say, that two different 
regions, Austria and France, for instance, contain the same number of millions. 
With regard to Sir G. Staunton's informant, we may look upon his statement, 
as entitled to credit, as far as general estimktes go ; and while it does not profess 
to give a particular account of tbe population, we may take it as corroborating 
or explaining some cotemporaneous statement derived from more authentic 
sources. Now this account of the population was delivered to Sir G. Staunton, 
in 1792, and does not materially dififer from an official return, published in the 
same year, which makes the population amount to 307,467,200 ; and, considering 
that the one was a rough guess, in round numbers, and the other, the result of 
a minute investigation, we need not be surprised at tbe discrepancy that appears 
In the aggregate. The two together are sufficient, however, to prove that the 
population of China, at that period, exceeded three hundred millions. 

On the following page the reader is presented with a comparative statement 
of the number of inhabitants in each province, according to the various 
accounts. 
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Ma.' Vli. OuVi Uk« is lilt, imm!^ 'uiUTtZing-fimvj^a^tnntlt bj i. 8. Honim, Baq. 

With i«);Bni to ibe lintaof the pcq)ulatJon here prMenteH, published st vBiioua 
periods, and adduced bj difierent writers, we may observe, that tlie second, 
third, and serenth columos, beiDR extracted from official documenta with the 
dates anneiBd, may be conRiderw aa moat wonhy of regard : and, by b com- 
parison of these three, it will be seen that, in alroost all the items, as well as in 
the sumo total, they advance in a progresBive ratio, from 1711 to 1753, and 
1812. It is a Qialter of regret that we art; not able to furnish the particulars of 
the censua taken in 1793, and extracted by Dr. Morrison from the Ta-tsing' 
liwuy-teen, but the aggregate 307,467,200 corre^wnds with that system of pro- 
;9cea8ive increase, which has evidently beon going on in China, for the last cen~ 
tury. It will be seen also that the revenue derived from the varioua province^ 
in the eigbth, nioih, and tenth columns,* is in luch proportions as we might 
Anticipate from the population of the remMtctive regions as exhibited in tha 
second, third, and seventh columns ; considering that some of the provinces ar« 
more fertile than oibera, and therefore produce more, both in money and kind. 
From these consideralitsis, therefore, we may venture to conclude, that the 
tht«e columns above referred to, exhibit the most authentic and credible account 
of the population, at tbe periods specified. 

Next to them in importance and credibility is the account given by Grasier, 
and tbe rough sketch brought home by Sir O. Staunton, in the fifth and sixth 
columns. Grosier's account exhibits a progresnive increase in the Tarioiis 
provinces, such ai we might expect to find, and thus greatly corroborates the 
•tatenients which precede and follow, in the third and seventh columns. The 
estimate brought home by Sir G. Staunton tends in some measure to the some 
«tid, ifaongh as a round statement, it cannot be expected to exceed in accuracy ; 
•nd is merely introduced to show the general opinion entertained by Chineae 
oflicera, respecting tbe population. 

We are sorry, however, to obserre, that we cannot derive so much advantage 
from the c«nsuBes in the first snd fourth columns; inasmuch as, in serem 
pointB, they differ from every other account of the population, and from wfaM 
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k known of the state of the country. In the first column, it will be obserred 
that no inhabitants are assigned to Shan-tung, though that is so near the seat of 
govemmentf and has always been considered a fertile and populous region ; 
while, however, the first column exhibits Shan-tung as entirely destitute of 
inhabitants, the fourth column, derived from the same authority, presents the 
same province as swarming with more than 25,000,000 pf inhabitants. During 
all this time, however, the province of Canton, which for the last century has 
been the seat of foreign commerce, has been nearly stationary ; both columns 
exhibiting that province as containing a little more than a million of inhabitants; 
when it is well known that Canton is one of the most populous regions of the 
empire, and possesses between the provincial city and Macao, more inhabitants 
than are assigned to the whole province. Again, Yun-nan, which is known to 
be deficient in population, and which was at the beginning of the present 
dynasty but imperfectly subjected to the Tartar yoke, is said in the first and 
fourth columns to contain more than double the population of Canton ; while 
the neighboring province of Kwei-chow, which is similarly circumstanced, 
contained according to the first census but 51,089, and according to the next 
estimate of the same writer nearly 3,000,000. There is also much inconsistency 
with regard to the returns for Fdh-keen ; the population of that region con- 
tained according to the fourth column but 1,684,528 ; while we may venture to 
say, that there are a million emigrants from FOh-keen in various parts of the 
Chinese coast, and the Malayan archipelago, and more than ten times that 
number in the province itself. Lastly, the province of Hoo-pih, in the centre 
of China, fertile, populous, and one of the first that submitted to the Tartar 
yoke, is rated at 469,927 in the first column, and at 24,604,969 in the fourth 
column. These incongruities compel us to hesitate respecting the estimates in 
question, and incline us to depend more iuiplicitly on those accounts the dates 
of which are certain, and the items consistent with each other. 

It will easily be seen from what has been before stated, that the author 
inclines to receive the highest estimate that has been given of the Chinese 
popukition, and to rate it at 361,221,900: and thus after the fullest consideration 
of all that has been said on either side of the subject, — ^after the most patient 
investigation of native documents,— and after extensive inquiries and observa^ 
tions among the people for more than twenty years, he cannot resist the con- 
viction which forces itself upon him, that the population of China Proper is as 
above stated; besides upwards of a million more for the inhabitants of Formosa, 
and the various tribes of Chinese Tartary, under the sway of the emperor of 
China. 

If the population of China really amount to such overwhelming numbera^ 
then what a distressing spectacle presents itself to the eye of the Christian 
phikinthropist. Three hundred and sixty millions of human beings huddled 
together in one country, under the sway of one despotic monarch, influenced 
by the same delusive philosophy, and bowing down to the same absurd super* 
stition. One third of the human race, and one half of the heathen world, held 
by one tie, and bound by one spell ; one million of whom are every montb 
dropping into eternity, untaught, unsanctified, and, as fiir as we know— unsaved.. 
How unaccountable it appears that one individual should be allowed to fetter 
the minds of so vast a portion of immortal men, and to forbid the introductioii 
of evangelical liberty. How distressing to think, that thb nation has been for 
ages in its present demoralized and degraded condition, with no light beaminr 
on the people, but that derived from atheism and polytheism, with now and 
then an obscure ray from a questionable form of Christianity. If we wenr 
sure that this state of things would always continue, or that the Gospel was not 
destined at an early period to subjugate and renovate China, we might almost 
be led to grow weary of such an unimprovlng and unimprovable world. To* 
see the demon of darkness reigning in one soul is painful ; but to see him ram*' 
pant over a whole nation, and that nation constituting one third of the human 
race, is beyond measure distressing, and might well induce one to exclaim r 
' Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears^ that I mi|^t 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of this people ! * 
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There are, doubUees, amongBt auch a vaet concourse of human beings, 
numberB, who according to the light they hare, lead tolerably decent livesy aa 
it regards moral and social duties ; but they must all be destitute of right views 
of divine and eternal things. And where these fundamental truths are misappre- 
hended, there can be little hope of the claims of human relations being properly 
sustained. In fact, experience forces upon those who have had the most frequent 
and intimate intercourse with them, the unwelcome truth, that amongst tbem 
in a remarkable degree, ^ there is none righteous, no, not one : there is none 
that understandeth ; there is none that seeketh after God ; they are all gone out 
of the way, they are together become unprofitable ; there is none that doeth 

food, no, not one. Their throat is an open sepulchre, with their tongues they 
ave used deceit; the poison of asps is under their lips; whose mouth is full of 
cursing and bitterness; their feet are swift to shed blood; destruction and 
misery are in their ways, and the way of peace have they not known ; " and 
why — but because, " there is no fear of God before their eyes ?" Now, if it be 
true, that they have '^all sinned and come short of the glory. of Grod ;" that 
** without shedding of blood there is no remission," and that " without faith, it 
is impossible to please God ;" if they cannot ** call on him in whom they have 
not believed, nor believe in him of whom they have not heard, nor hear without 
a preacher ; " then, how wretched must be the condition, and how dismal the 
prosfiecl of a nation of sinners, and so great a nation, involved in one common 
ruin with ourselves, and yet ignorant of the only way of salvation. We are not 
warranted by divine revelation to conclude, that wilful and determined sinners 
will be forgiven without an interest in the great atonement ; and we have no 
reason to imagine, that such interest can be obtained, by adult transgressors, 
without a knowledge of| and faith in, the divine Mediator. How truly affecting 
and heart-rending is it, therefore, that so large a portion of the human race 
should be shut up together, under one tyrannical government, whose exclusive 
policy forbids all intercourse with foreigners, and whose proud self-sufficiency 
imagines their native institutions fully adeqi^ite to all the requirements of the 
present and the future world. Really, if the apostle Paul, speaking under the 
influence of inspiration, could express himself so feelingly and so strongly, 
relative to God^s ancient people, as to ^ wish himself separated from Christ, for 
his brethren and kinsmen according to the flesh ;*' and if his " heart's desire 
and prayer to God for Israel was, that they might be saved ; " then, surely. 
Christians in the jwesent day, may be excused for feeling strongly on the 
subject of China's danger, and for panting eagerly after China's salvation. 

But the population of China, in its present condition, not only distresses — it 
a{^ls the mind. The man, who shall set himself to reform his household, or 
to enlighten his neighborhood, has assigned himself a task of some difficulty ; yet 
one of proportionate ease, compared with the great object of arousing a whole 
nation, turning the current of popular opinion, and bringing the mass of a peo- 
ple to think aright on the subject of religion. The difficulty is increased, how- 
ever, when the reform of such a nation is attempted, and that in opposition to 
early and long cherished prejudices, backed by all the array of political power 
and philosophical cunning. Where shall we begin, or where can we hope to 
end the Herculean task ? And what proportion do our present means and 
efibrts bear to the end in view ? Some score of individuals, is all that the 
churches of England and America now devote to the conversion of China — 
one thousand persons are thereby brought under instruction, and not more than 
ten converted every year. This is a very small proportion, and protracted will 
be the period, ere we can expect at such a rate to succeed. Could we bring 
one thousand individuals under instruction every day, and give them only a 
day's teaching each, it would take one thousand years to bring all the popula- 
tion of China thus under the sound of the Gospel ; and if even ten of these 
separate thousands were every day converted to God, it would require one 
hundred thousand years to make all these mighty hosts savingly acquainted 
with divine truth. This is a startling view of the matter ; but a more afiecting 
consideration still, is, that the ranks of heathenism are increasing at a thousand- 
fold greater ratio, than we can expect, by such a system of proselyting, to thin 
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them. For, even altowing an iDcreafie of only obo pev cent per anDum, on* the 
whole population, we shall find that they are thus adding three and a half 
millions, yearly, to their number ; so that according to our moat sanguine calcu- 
lations, the heathen would multiply faster than they could be brought over to 
Christianity. Besides which, while we are thus aiming to rescue a few, the 
many are still perishing for lack of knowledge. 

Thus the very magnitude of the object disheartens and depresses the mind. 
The multitude of individuals to be benefitted, astODiBhes--^and the distance to 
which the supposed accomplishment of the design is removed, sickens — so that 
men of common mould, and the usual energies, would hardly venture on such 
aa undertaking ; and Christians, in general, despairing of success, are tempted 
to restrain prayer befi>re God. And what shall we say to these things ? Shall 
we give up the attempt as hopeless, and leave the Chinese to perish, unpitied^ 
and unaided ? God forbid. It must be remembered, that we depend not on 
human resoiurces ; for if we did, we never should have attempted the work : 
and had we thus rashly ventured on the undertaking, we should speedily have 
sounded a retreat. Our hope is in the Father of Lights, from whom cometh 
down every good and every perfect gift, and with whom there is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning. He hath said, ^ I have sworn by myself, the 
word hath gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not return, that 
unto me every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear." And hath he 
said, and shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken, and shall he not bring it to pass? 
He can cause a nation to be bom in a day, and even the conversion of so great 
and populous a nation as China, is not beyond the compass of Almighty powce. 
Is anythinff too hard for the Lord ? 

But God does not need to be at the expense of a miracle, or to step out of 
the way of his ordinary providence to accomplish such an event. The plain 

E reaching of the Gospel, by humble unassuming individuals, accompanied and 
leased by the powerful energy of his Holy Spirit, will accomplish, in due time, 
the desired end ; but, in such a way, that the power will, after all, appear to be 
that of God, and not of men. The character of the Grospel is diffvsion ; it is 
compared to a little leaven that gradually spreads itself^ till it leavens the whole 
lump. The very instinct of Christianity is propagation ; and no sooner does 
one obtain a knowledge of divine things himself^ nut he is anxious to make it 
known to others. Tluis an individual converted under the preaching of the 
word, on the shores of China, like Andrew, on the coast of Galilee, first finds 
out his own brother Simon, and tells him of Jesus of Nazareth. In this way, 
one may be the means of awakening ten, and ten of communicating the same 
blessing to a hundred; and so they may go on, without any miracle, except that 
of grace, spreading and increasing in a tenfold ratio, till a district^-a county— a 
province— «nd the whole empire is evanselized. In this view of the case, 
numbers no longer appal, nor difficulties dishearten ; and though China con* 
tained double the amount of inhabitants, fenced around by much severer re»- 
trictions, we need not fear attempting, nor despair of succeeding, in the work of 
evangelizing that people. 

On the contrary, there is something in the very abundance of the population 
which constitutes a ground of encouragement ; for the inhabitants of that 
empire, though numerous, and q>read over eighteen provinces, must be consid- 
ered as a great whole ; and what bears on the political, intellectual, moral, and 
religious condition of the people, bears upon them as a whole. Thus China, 
though vast, is under one despotic form of government, and if measures could 
be adopted that would influence the ruler of so vast an empire, the whole masa 
of his subjects would, in a great measure, be aflBected thereby. It is not a 
fimatical suggestion, that the prayers of praus Christians, on behalf of the ** Son 
of Heaven,^ would be heard in the court of heaven, particularly if all the 
available means be employed to inform, enlighten, and aftect his mind. It is not 
impossible that a remonstrance drawn up by Christian missionaries, may reach 
the ^^ dragon throne ;" or, that a devoted and zealous preacher of the Gospel 
should get introduced to court, and plead the cause of Christianity in the 
imperial ear: and though the eziNmnion of hia '^ holy will ^ might, at firat, prove 
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unfaToreble, yet the repetkioD of such attempts, might, in time, prove succeas- 
ful ; and induce the government to grant free tc^radon to the profession of real 
godliness, through the length and breadth of the land. The man, who should 
make this the business of his life, and expend his talents and energies in seek- 
ing such an introduction, and procuring such an edict, would effect, under Grod, 
more than Archimedes contemplated, when he speculated upon moving the 
worid. 

But the Chinese are not only living under one form of despotic rule, they 
possess, likewise, one universal language and literature. It is a remarkable 
fact, that notwithstanding the spoken dialects of each province and county vary 
BO materially, that the Chinese of different districts are absolutely unintelligible 
to each other ; yet, the written medium of the whole empire is easily under- 
stood by all, and writing instead of speaking, constitutes the universal method 
of exchanging ideas. The Chinese written language, being symbolical, and the 
same symbols being used to designate certain significations, whatever sounds 
be attached to the character, each instructed person readily understands a book, 
though he may use a different dialect from the writer. It is remarkable, 
further, that not only are the same signs employed for certain ideas, in all parts 
of the country, but the same style is used. The disposal of the characters, as 
well as the characters themselves, is according to one uniform method ; so that 
a person able to write well, in Chinese, no . matter what may be his native 
dialect, is intelligible to the remotest borders of the empire. Yea, even beyond 
the limits of Chinese rule, the Chinese character and style are understood, and 
throughout Cochin-China, Corea, and Japan, the same mode of writing is 
current and legible. Thus a book, once composed in the customary Chinese 
style, if intelligible to one learned man, would be intelligible to all ; and might 
travel among the hundreds of millions inhabiting south-eastern Asia, commu- 
nicating intelligence throughout the whole region. What a stimulus does this 
afford to an active and energetic mind, while engaged in studying the Chinese 
language, or inditing a book for theur instruction, that he is doing what may be 
available to the benefit of so many millions, and that to the latest generation ! 
8uch a book needs only to be multiplied and circulated, without undergoing 
the slighest alteration, in order to enlighten and edify one third of the human 
race. 

The morals, also, of this numerous people have one striking characteristic, 
and their religious views and practices are precisely similar throughout the 
empire. When a man has studied the main features of the Chinese character 
in one place and one person, he has studied them in all ; and when he has 
discovered a train of argument that will silence the philosophical and super- 
stitious objections of one individual, he has provided himself with materials 
that will be serviceable on all occasions. This uniformity and un variableness 
of the Chinese mind is to be traced to their possessing one set of opinions on 
philosophy and religion ; which being laid down in their ancient books, and 
stereotyped from age to age, constitutes the public and universal sentiment on 
the above topics, and runs through the whole mass of society. Hence the 
missionary finds the Chinese always using the same arguments and starting the 
same objections, which having been onen answered before, may be easily 
replied to again. In this view of the matter, the multiplicity of their population 
dwindles into insignificance, and affords an advantage to the missionary not to 
be met with elsewhere. 

Whilst considering the population of China in all its bearings, it may be well 
to observe, that it is possible to draw encouragement from its very increase. 
It has been before observed, that China, partly by additions to the number 
enrolled, and partly by the preponderance of births over deaths, has doubled 
its population several times during the last century. Such has been the 
rapidity and extent of the increase, that all the waste lands, within the empire, 
capable of cultivation, have been occupied ; and the surplus population, unable 
to gain a subsistence at home, have been compelled to emigrate by thousands 
every year, to the islands and countries around. Now the number of inhabi- 
tants is still increasing, and the Chinese, in spite of their exclusive and restric- 
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five system, are bursting forth on every side, and, without our asking it, are 
coming in contact with Christians, and seeking shelter under European govern- 
ments, where missionaries may labor unimpeded and unprohibited among 
them. If the same causes continue to operate, without any counteracting 
influence, there seems nothing to prevent the Chinese from crowding into the 
British possessions in Hindostan, and, under the mild and just sway of our 
Indian rulers, multiplying still more fast and plentifully than they have done in 
tlieir own country. They have already their hundreds of thousands in Siam, 
and will soon occupy Birmah, Pegu, and Assam. They have long colonized 
the islands of the Malayan archipelago, and what should hinder them from 
pushing on to New Holland, where millions of acres await their assiduous and 
enerffetic cultivation ; while the extensive and fertile regions of New Guinea 
and New Ireland lie still more contiguous to their mother country. A nation 
increasing as does the Chinese, cannot be long confined within narrow bounds, 
and restriction with them is impossible. Imperial edicts are already weak and 
inefficient, but will soon be flung to the winds. Hunffer cannot be controlled, 
and necessity knows no law. Let but another age roll by, and China double 
her population once more, and her very increase will break down her political 
bamers, and bring her myriads in contact with the Christian world. Let 
vigorous measures be taken for the thorough instruction of the Chinese emi- 
grants, and, while coming adventurers get an acquaintance with the truth, 
returning individuals will carry with them what they have learned ; and thus, 
within and without the limits of the empire, all will gradually be evangeEzed. 
The multiplication of their numbers, therefore, viewed in this light, presents an 
encouraging aspect, and would lead us to anticipate the period as not far 
distant whMi China shall stretch out her hands imto God. 
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[Ws have given a brief aeooont of the UnlTeivlties^f Ediaburgk and Giiigew, in 
Vol. XIII., pp. S2&— 884, and Vol. XIV. pp. 102—167. In the preient paper, we shall 
present the most material facts in relation to the history and existing coaditlott of the re- 
maining Universities of North Briuln.] 

UNIVERSITY OP ST. ANDREW& 

HISTORY. 

The University of St Andrews was founded bv Henry Wardlaw, Bishop of 
the diocese, in 1411, and obtained the sanction of papal confirmation in 1413, 
from Benedict XIII. The Bull institutes a general Study, or University, for 
instruction in Theologr, canon and civil Law, Medicine, and the Liberal Arts, 
with power to confer degrees on such candidates for these honors as the bishop 
mi^ht, after due examination, and advising with the doctors and masters of the 
University, deem to be worthy of them. Other Balls were issued by Bene- 
dict, confirming certain privileges bestowed on the University by Bishop Ward- 
law. These benefactions of the Church, were ratified by James I., in 1432. 

The infant University, thus countenanced by the Throne and the Church, ap- 
pears to have prospered. Another institution of a similar nature, by and by 
arose. This was the college of St. Salvator, establiahed by James kennedy, 
Bishop of the see, and confirmed by Pope Nicolas V., about 1455, and in fa? or 
of wmch new grants were made by the same prelate, and by Piua II., in 1458. 
By the papal Bull, the College was to consist of a provost, a licentiate, a baca- 
laureate, four masters of arts and priests, and six scholars. All the members 
of coUegei in opposition to the prevailing licentioosneaa of the day, were re- 
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^ired <* honeflte vifere, oi deeet eeclMiMtieot, itt quod boii faabeant poUieni 
eoncvlnnu, nee sint noetivagi, sive brigaotes, aat aliis notoiiis cnmioibas in- 
tenti." About ten yean alter. Paul II. honored it with the privilege of con- 
ferring degrees in theology and the arU. 

The example of Bishopa Wardlair and Kennedy was followed by dignitaries 
who Mcceeded them. In 1512, Alexander Stuart, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
•nd John Hepburn, prior of the Metropolitan church in that city, founded the 
college of St. Lboharo, which, in the same year, received the royal confinnm- 
tion, and the usual irorounities and privileges. It was to consist of twenty-five 
persons. AU the members were, as in St. Sal valor's, to live within the walk, 
and to conform to certain regulations, most of which are now obsolete. 

In 1537, James Beaton, Archbishop of the see, added another institotloD, 
called the College of St. Mart, and procured for it, in the same year, the cob- 
firmslion of Paul III. There was to be maintained in it a number of bursars, 
to be nominated by the archbishop ; and the regents and superiors of the Col- 
lege were privile|^ to confer degrees. In 1553, John Hamilton, Archbishop 
of the diooese, gave a new establishment to the College, perfecting the wort: 
which his predecessor had begun. It was to consist of 96 persons, and to b^ 
ncempled from ail public burdens. 

All these Seminaries continued in this state, till 1579, with the exception of 
Ike founding of a professorship of humanity in each of the Colleges of St. Sal- 
tailor and St Leonard, at an uncertain period between their foundation mod 
1579. They certainly contributed to uphold the institutions, and continue the 
domiBstion of the Romish church, but, at the same time, diffused knowledge 
and improvement amonff a rude and illiterate people. In 1579, at the instance 
of the General Assembly of the Church, and under the authority of the King 
and Parliament, they were subjected to many and great innovations. This 
change, known by the name of ** Buchanan's Reformation," was introduced, in 
order to adapt these establishments to the Reformed religion. It is not neces- 
sarr, however, to detail these changes, as they were afterwards greatly modi- 
fied. In 1668, their privileges were amplified, by the institution of a professor- 
ship of mathematics, and in 1721, of medicine. 

in 1747, by an act of Pariiament, the two Colleges of St. Salvator, and 
St Leonard were united. The union took place in consequence of an agree- 
ment entered into for the purpose between the masters and professors of the two 
Seminaries, in consequence of the insufficiency of the funds at once to provide 
for the payment of the salaries and to keep the buildings in repair. The stat- 
ute ordained, that the United College should consist of one principal and the 
following professorships ^— one of Greek, three of Philosophy, one of Humani- 
ty, (Latin,) one of Civil History, one of Mathematics, and one of Medicine, 
sixteen bursars on the original foundations, together with such as have been 
since, or may hereafter be added on the original foundation, and the necessaiy 
servants. All the funds were joined into one common stock. 

The Senatus Academicus of St Andrews, have manifested great zeal in the 
cause of literature and science. In 1811, they resolved that their medical chaif^ 
which had not been very efficient, should be a chair for instruction in the prin- 
ciples of medicine, anatomy, and chemistry. A fund was created to meet the 
expense of chemical apparatus and class experiments. About 1818-19, a 
class for political economy was opened by the professor of Moral Philosophy, 
which has been well attended. In 1825-6, the United College originated a 
lectoreahip in Natural History, appropriating twenty-five guineas to the lecturer. 

CHAUTABIiX rOUADATIOirS. 

In the United College, there are 22 foundations for bursaries ; their benefit m 
extended to 75 students ; their aggregate value is about £900 per annum. 
There are 14 of £20 each ; four of £15 ; two of £14 ; about 40 of £10 ; 10 be- 
tween £10 and £5 ; and one of £5. Of these bursaries, 21 are given by gene- 
ral competition ; eight are given by competition of the Madras school, (founded 
mt St Andrews in 1832, by Andrew Bell, D.D.)i seven ^are given by the Uai- 
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venity and the United College ; and the rest by private patrons. Sir Alexan* 
der Ramsay is patron of the 13 Ramsay bursaries, value £20 each. 

In St. Mary's College, there are seven foundations for bursaries ; their bene- 
fit is extended to 17 individuals ; their aggregate snnual value is about £200. 
There is one of £18 ; there are two of £15 ; ten between £15 and £10 ; three 
of £10, and there is one of £7. The fees hitherto exacted for the degrees of 
B. A. and M. A., have been abolished, 

eENSBAL ADMINISTBJLTION. 

The ordinary affsirs of the University are administered by the Senatos 
Academicus, which consists of the rector, two principals, the professors in 
St. Mary's College, and the professors of Humanity, Greek, Logic, Moral Phi- 
losophv. Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Civil History, and Medicine, in the 
United College. The Chancellor is appointed by the Senatus Academicus. 
The rector is chosen annually, by the professors and students cives,* whose 
choice is limited to the professors of Divinity and of Ecclesiastical History, 
and to the principal of the United College. 

OFriCBRS OF THE UNIVXESITT. 

EhelmL EUettn. 

Chancellor, Robert Vise. Melville, ]826 The Senatus Academicus. 

Rector f Sir David Brewster, K. H., 1839 Profeflsors and Students civet. 

Dean ojf the Faculty of ArU, A. AnderMO, LL. D., 
lAbrariont Rev. Janes Macbean, M. A. 
r, O. S. TuUi^ Cttpar-FUe. 



UmUd CoOege. 
PrkKipeil, Sir David Brewster, 1838 The Crown, Patron. 

iSst 



J, Thomas Gillespie, LL. D. 1836 Duchess of Portland. 

Oreek, Andrew Alexander, M. A., 18S0 Crown. 

Mathematke, Thomas Duncan, M. A. 1820 do. 

Logic and Rhetoric, James Hunter, LL. D. 1804 College. 

Mioral Philotophy, etc., Geo. Cook, D. D., 1828 do. 

Natural PhiwoqpkUf Adam Anderson, LL. D. 1837 do. 

Ciod Hiatory, William Ferrie, D. D., 1806 Marquis of AOsa. 

Medkine, Kobert Briggi. M. D., 181 1 Univenity. 
ChemiMtry, wUh appSSHan to the Arte, R. Brim. M. D., 
CHvil Enmeering, Drs. Brigcs 4t Anderson, and Prof. Duncan, 
Pkdoeophyof the Bema, Sir David Brewster. 

CoOege qf 8L Mary. 

Principal Sjp Prmary, Prof, of JHvimtif, Robert Haldane, D. D.18S3 Crown. 

Chair, luaiMhemte, JifpeimUd, Patron, 

JHnniiif, Thomas T. Jackson, 1836 Crown. 

EeeUnaetical Hittoryj Geo. Boist, D. D. 1823 do. 

Oriental Langnagea, William Tennant, 1835 do. 

MI8CKLXu4RBOU8 OBSERVATIONS. 

All the memhen of the Senatus Academicus must subscribe the confession 
of Faith and Formula of the Church of Scotland, before the Presbyteiy of 
St. Andrews, and take the oath of allegiance to her Majesty, before a Civil 
Court 

The University does not recognize any authority independently of the Uni- 
versity aothoritiesy as having a right to institute new faculties or professorships. 
The University returns one representative, annually, to the General Assembly 
of the National Church. 

The salaries of the professors, including fees and all perquisites, vary from 
£200 to £480, per annum. The professor of Humanity has the largest salary. 

The professor of Oriental languages in St Mary's College, teaches Hebrew^ 

* Thost stadsBts, wfao, after two jsais* iMidenoe, are tiMBpisd from tba pajnsnt of ftes. 
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Chaldee and Syritc. He conducts his course chiefly by exsminstioDS. He 
does not use the points, though he recommends his students to make themselves 
acquainted with them, after they have acquired a knowledge of the language. 
The principal of St Mary's College is the only principal now in Scotland, who, 
as such, instructs a class, though it was formerly the practice of all to do so. 
He teaches theology. The second professor of divinity lectures on the Evi- 
dences of Christianity and Biblical Criticism. The professor of Church His- 
tory is, also, professor of Divinity. All the professors give prizes. £2xamuia- 
lions are intermingled with lectures. 

Attempts to form a Civil History class have been made in all the Universities 
of Scotland, and have uniformly proved abortive. Dr. Chalmers taught Moral 
Philosophv and Political Economy, in this University, several years, with dis- 
tinguished reputation. The principal of the United College, Sir David Brewster, 
is well known in the scientific world. 

UNIVERSITY AND KING'S COLLEGE OF ABERDEEN. 

HISTOST. 

Aberdeen is the principal city in the north of Scotland. It is divided into 
Old and New Aberdeen. The population of both is between 40,000 and 50,000. 
The old town was of some importance as early as A. D. 893. The foundation 
of the University may be ascribed to William Elphinstone, bishop of Aberdeen. 
A papal Bull was issued for its erection, on the 10th of Feb. 1495. The build- 
ings were commenced April 2, 1500, and the course of instruction in 1505. 
The first code of statutes for its government, were promulgated in 1505 ; the 
second, about 1530. The members appointed by the latter, were 42; of whom 
the chief were a doctor in Theology (who held the office of principal), a doc- 
tor of the Canon Law, a doctor of the Civil Law, and a doctor of Medicine. 
Various changes and improvements were made at the Reformation, and at other 
periods, so as to adapt the University to the progress of society. 

OFFICKRS. 

EUctU^ EUet§rt» 

Chamdbr, Earl of Aberdeen, K. T., 1827 Seoatuf Academicut. 

RatOTf Lord Frandt Egerton, 1837 do. 

Prmeipalf WiiKam Jack, D. D., 1816 Keclor, Frofeanora, and procaratoret geolium. 

SuthpiincnitUf^ H. Macphenon, M. D., 1817 <k». 

CmtaroJ lAbrcery^ Prof. ScolL 
UbrariMf Robert Cruikshank, U. A. 
£kcrefary, W. Gregory, M. D. 
Frkuen, D. Cbalmen it. Co. 

Oreekj lS06 H. MacpberK>D, M. D., 1797 Rector, ProfiMSon, etc 

Humtmihf,Cha^i^Nat,HuL, 1505 Pat. Forbes. D. D., 1817 do. 

Mathemaaa, 1605 Joho Tullock, M. A., 1811 Senatui Academicut. 

Natural PkUoiophv, 1506 John Fleming, D. D., 1834 do. 

MintU Pfttia$opktf, 1606 Hercales Scott, M. A., 1821 do. 

Dhimtf,, 16J0 Duncan Meam., D. D.,1816 \ f^,^\^^^: 

Oriental Lcmguaga, 1674 James Beotly, M. A., 1798 Crown. 

M^dicwe, 1506 William Gregory, M. D., 1839 \ ^J^^'f' 

CwULaw, 1605 Pat. Davidson, LL. D. 1833 do. 

There are besides, the following lecturers ; Dr. Meama on Practical Religion, 
Prof. Scott, on the Evidences and Principles of Christianity, Messrs. Adam 
Mitchell, and James Greig, Murray's Sunday Lecturers, and Wm. Gregory, M. D., 
A. Moir, M. A., David Kerr, A. Kilgour, M. D., Robert Robertson, W. Tem- 
pleton, W. C. Fowler, and G. Dickie, on various branches of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 

eOVE&NMSllT. 

The affairs of the College are conducted, and its discipline administered, by 
the Senatufl Academicus, which consists of the principal and professors. From 
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the decisions of this bod^, appeal may be made to the court of the rector and 
his foar assessors ; and finally, to the chancellor. 

CHARITABLK rODHDATIONS. 

The number of foundations for bursaries, is 32. Their beneBts are extended 
to 134 students. Their aggregate value amounts to £1,771 per annum. There 
is one of the annual value of £50, one of £40, one of £27, there are four of 
£25, four of £22 lOs^ six of £20, thirty-three between £20 and £15, ten of 
£15, nineteen between £15 and £10, and fifly-five of £10 and nnder. About 
80 of these exhibitions are open to public competition. 

eXITKRAL ARRAIfOKMENTS. 

The session commences on the last Monday in October, and terminates at the 
end of 22 weeks. The average age at which the students enter, is fourteen. 
They assemble every morning for prayers in the public school. Divine wor- 
ship is celebrated twice every Sunday, in the chapel ; and there is a lecture on 
practical religion, in the public school. I 

CLASSES. I 

The professor of Humanity (Latin) teaches two classes — an elementary class 
which is attended by students of the first year, in conjunction with the elemen- j 

tary Greek class ; and a higher class, which is attended by students of the 
second, third, and fourth years, all of whom meet together in this class. The 
first class is engaged in elementary studies ; the second read extracts from 
Suetonius, Lucretius, Cicero, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Locan. The students in 
Greek are divided in like manner. The Gmca Minora and Majora are the 
text books. Prizes are distributed as in the Latin classes. Some branches of 
mathematics and natural philosophy are taught practically, when the weather 
will permit The professors in these two departments, meet the students three 
times a day. The professor of moral philosophy, also, teaches logic, rhetoric, 
and political economy. The professorships of medicine and civil law, seem to 
be nearly sinecures. The divinity professor is required by the Church to hear 
the discourses, which, according to its injunctions, must be prescribed to all 
theological students. The study of Hebrew appears to be prosecuted under 
great disadvantages. 

MISCEUiANEOnS. 

The average age at which students are admitted to College, is 14. No age 
is required. Much complaint is made, that the students are not well grounded 
in Latin and Greek when they are admitted. Many are in very indigent cir- 
cumstances, and are obliged to return home and work at farm-labor in the 
vacations. A great portion of them are natives of Aberdeen, and of the northern 
counties of Scotland. 

A lectureship has been founded by Dr. Murray, of Philadelphia. The duties 
of the lecturer consist in preaching to the masters and students in the college- 
chapel, twice every Sunday during the session of College. His salary amounts 
to £120. 

There is no common table kept for the professors and students, but the stu- 
dents board themselves throughout the town. Every professor considers it his 
duty to have all the students attending his class, under his particular inspection 
and observation. 

Many young men, on leaving college, take the degree of M. A. In order to 
this, the only requisition is, to undergo an examination in natural philosophy. 
In point of fact, any person may be graduated, on paying the fees, which amount 
to £2, 17s. Sd, The expense attending degrees in medicine, amount to £26, 
5s. 6d^ of which, £10 3s. are for parchment and stamp. The expense in rela- 
tion to degrees in law and divinity is the same, with the exception of the stamp. 

The professors and masters are required to subscribe the Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith. 
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MARISCHAL COLLEGE, AND UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 

HISTOmT. 

Tbia Colieffe wm foanded by Earl Mariachal, under royal aatboritj, id April, 
1598» after the eatabliBlimeDt of tbe ReformaAion and of Presbyterianifm in 
Scotland. It was denominated an Academy, or Seminary of learning ; and the 
leander asaiffnt, aa bia reaaon for eatabliabing it, the deficiency of literary and 
Cbriatian educa4ion^--conaidering bia attempt to remove what he juatly cooai- 
dered aa the moat aerioua evil, to be a suitable expreaaion of gratitude to the 
Almighty for the bleaainga which he himself enjoyed. The College was to 
consist of a principal, three teachers, six alumni, and two inferior persona Ibr 
the manaffement of the revenues of the College. The principal was to be a 
person of piety and integritv — well instructed in sacred literature, that he 
might unfold the mysteries of the Word of God ; and for this, he must be skilled 
in the learned languages, particularly Hebrew and Sy riac. The three teachera, 
or regents, were to instruct in Latin, Greek, Logic, Ethics, Politics, and Mathe- 
matics. The foundation was confirmed by the General Assembly, and, also, 
ratified by an act of Parliament. Subsequent alterations have been effected, 
though less modification, (owing to the enlightened views of the founder,) baa 
been needed than in other Scottish Universities. By subsequent endowments, 
the number of profeaeorsbipe has been inereaaed to thirteen. 



Redor, 

Dam of Facuiiy, 

Prmcipal, 

BterHatyf 



orricERs. 

EUetti. EUeUn, 

Duke oTRichmoDd it, Lennox, 1836 Senstus Academiciit. 
Hoo. J. C. Cokiuboun» 1859 

A. BaoRerraan, M. P. 1837 

Daniel Dewar, D. D., LL. D., 1832 

Geo. Gieonie, D. D., 1838 

1821 



Geo. Cniicksbaokt LL. D., 
D. Cbalmen it, Co., 



1796 



tioppoMti of Uoivenitj. 

Senaiui dt eldest miniiler of Aberdeea. 

Crown. 

1 Principal, four regents, and rector of 
/ Grammar scliool. 
Principal and Professors, 
do. 



Ckcirf. 

Ortek, 1593 

€)wU 4- Nai. Hut, 1593 

NdwaL PhUomphy, 1693 

Mot. Phil, Sr L^, 1593 

MalhtmalkM, 1613 

DMnUy, 1616 

CMaUal Lmgmgm, 17S3 

CImreh Hiakfry, 1833 

HumanUy, 1839 

Medicme, 1700 

Chemiainf, 1793 

AnaUmy, 1839 

Surgery, 1839 



PratUeal JUligim, 1825 

EvLo/ChruTumUy, 1838 

Scol*9 Law, dc., 1839 

Botany^ 1781 

MtOaia Bledica, 1818 

hutUMiifi of Med. 1819 

MidwiftrUf 1826 

Med. Juriapntdence, 1839 

Comp, Jmtomy, 1839 



Professort, 

Robert J.Brown, D. D. 
Jas. Davidson, M. D. 
William Knight, LL. D. 
Geo. Glennie, D. D. 
J. Cniickshank, LL. D. 
Ales. Black, I). D. 
Geo. G. M'Lean. M. D. 
Daniel Dewar, D. D. 

J. Macrobin, M. D. 
Thos. Clark, M. D. 
Allen Thomson, M. D. 
William Pirrie, M. D. 

Lecturers, 

Alexander Black, D. D. 
Daniel Dewar, D. D. 
James Eldmond, M . A. 
William Knight, LL. D. 
William HeiKlerson, M. D. 
Alex. Harvey, M. D. 
James Jamieaon, 
Fr. Ogston, M. D. 
William M'Kinnan, M. D. 



JtfpHntti, Pmtrmu, 

1827 Crown. 

1811 do. 

1821 do. 

1796 do. 

1817 Town Cooncil of Aberdeen 

1831 do. 

1836 StrA.Raaisayof Bainaia 

1833 Crown. 

do. 

1839 do. 

1833 Collegv. 

1839 Crown. 

1839 do. 



1 831 Tnistees of Gordon of Mutle. 

1838 College. 

1828 Society of Advocates Aberdeea. 

1811 College. 
1818 do. 

1839 do. 
1839 do. 
1839 do. 
1839 do. 



OENBRAL ARRANOBMENT. 



The session in the arts commences with an open competition for borsariea on 
the last Monday of October, and ends on the first Friday of April. The ave- 
rage age at which atudenti enter the college, is fourteen. 
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Prerionsly to beings enroUed as membera of a class, those who intend to 
qoalify for a degree, must nndergro an entrance-examination. Daily examina- 
tions take place in all the classes ; and towards the end of the session, each 
class is submitted to a public examination in the common haJl. Candidates for 
the degree of M. A. are examined on all the branches of the curriculum, in- 
cluding the E?idences of Christianity, instructions in which are given to stu- 
dents of the third and fourth years. A weekly lecture on practical religion has 
been endowed since 1825. The fees for the complete course of four years' 
instruction in the Faculty of arts do not exceed £23. The Divinity session 
extends from Christmas to the first Friday of April ; the medical Session from 
the first Monday of November to the third Friday of April ; the session for 
Scots law, from the first Monday of November to the first Friday of April. 

CHARITABLE FOUlfDATIONS. 

The number of foundations for bursaries is 45. Their aggregate value is 
about £1,160 annually. There are two of the yearly value of £30; four of 
£26 5s.; eight, of £25; two between £20 and £15; two of £15; fourteen 
between £15 and £10; twenty-three of £10 ; and sixty, under £10. About 67 
of these are open to public competition. The two of £30 are awarded by com- 
parative trial for excellence in Mathematics, to students who have attended to 
that science for two sessions. 

MI8CKI.I.AIfE0US. 

The remarks which were made under King^s College, in relation to the 
classical studies, will apply, generally, to Marischal College. The theological 
course requires six years. This department is composed of the professors of 
Divinity and Oriental languages. In genera], only a small portion of the origi- 
oal Scriptures is read, and that very imperfectly. *' The students might, perhaps, 
be able to consult lexicons for themselves for a liltle while afler they leave 
college, but have attained so little familiarity with the process, that it is for the 
most part soon forgotten. Chaldee and Syriac are not taught, because the4>ro- 
fessor can hardly ever get his students to be masters of Hebrew." 

There has been a great addition to the number of students within the last 
30 years. A considerable proportion of them are in very indigent circum- 
stances. 

The professor of Divinity receives a salary of £50 for a course of lectures 
on practical religion. 

The funds for the support of the library amount to £905.* 



THE SABBATH SCHOOL AN AUXILIARY TO THE MINISTRY. 

[By Haetsv Nswcomb.] 

I TAKE it as a settled point, that the preaching of the ^pel is the great 
means instituted by the Lord Jesus Christ, for advancing his kmgdom, and saving 
souls. And, whenever any other instrumentality, however good and efficient, 
is exalted above this, or represented as of more importance, of greater utilitT, 
or as better adapted to secure the end ; then such instrumentality is manifestly 
out of its place, in the minds of those who entertain such views. And next to 
the preaching of the gospel is family instruction. The family relation is one 
of the great means employed in all ages, to preserve religion in the world. 
Without this, it seems hardly possible that religion could ever gain a foothold 



* For a brief Dotica of one or two new eollegei in Scotland, and of the nomber of •todenti at all the 
nni?enitl«t, tee the article on Literary and Miacellaneoiu lotellifeoee, oo a labieqQent page of tliie No. 

VOL. XIV. 48 
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ID toy eommunUy. And ftmily instruction certainly stands next in importance 
to the preaching of the gospel. It is not my purpose, however, in tUa place, 
to enter into a discassion of these sentiments, nor to advance any argumeats to 
prove them. I only state them, that what I have to say on another suhject, nay 
not be misapprehended. 

It is to be regretted that the idea of drawing a comparison between the in- 
fluence of the Sabbath School and the ministry, should ever have been enters 
tained ; or, that it should ever have been supposed by any, that the Sabbath 
School is designed to take the place of family instruction. Yet, we sometimes 
hear the Sabbath School, in anniversary speeches, exalted above every other 
means of grace, and placed on a level with those modern improvements in me- 
chanics and locomotion, wliich supersede, or throw into comparative disuse, the 
agencies employed in former times. But this is not only adopting a wrong prin- 
ciple, but it is injuring the credit, and destroying the power of the very instru- 
mentality which it is destined to exalt The Lord Jesus Christ, in settling the 
order of the Christian dispensation, had in view before his omniscient eye, the 
varied circumstances of different ages and countries ; and he fixed upon those 
permanent instrumentalities which he saw to be adapted to all these varieties; 
and in his choice of the Christian ministry, we see evidence of divine wisdom ; 
for the public appeal of the living voice, to assemblies of men, has proved, in 
all ages, the most powerful means of moving and influencing any community. 
All the improvements of subsequent ages, therefore, in the introduction of 
printing and books, and the institution of common schools and Sabbath Schools, 
are to be regarded as subordinate to this grand instrumentality ; and chiefly 
useful, in the salvation of souls, as they tend to give power and efficiency to the 
preaching of the gospel. The same may likewise be said in regard to the power 
which they give to family instruction. It is when viewed in this light, that the 
great importance and real value of the Sabbath School system is seen. I may 
say, also, that it is when viewed in this light, that the proper course is pur- 
sued to render the influence of the Sabbath School most salutary and effi- 
cient. When so viewed, it will be used mainly as an instrument for exciting 
a general interest throughout the community, in the private study of the Bible. 
And this ought to be the great end of the Sabbath School. If it does not effect 
this, it does little good, ft is of small account for a congregation to be collected 
in classes for three quarters of an hour, on the Sabbath, to talk about a portion 
of Scripture ; but it is a great object gained, if the spending of this time in this 
way, shall secure the private and thorough study of this portion of Scripture, 
by every one so assembled. But when the Sabbath School is thrust out of its 
proper place, or permitted to occupy a higher position than properlv belongs to 
It, this grand point will be overlooked, and varied and overstrained efforts will 
be made for immediate effect, by the constant introduction of novelties, and by 
incessant attempts to keep up excitement Vet these, in the end, will fail ; and 
in spite of them, the cause will languish. There must be something to take a 
deeper hold of the general mind, or a permanent interest in the Sabbath School 
cannot be maintained. 

One of the greatest impediments in the way of the gospel is the tendency 
to stagnation in the general mind. This is deeply felt by those who attempt 
to proclaim the gospel among a people where no progress has been made, for 
ages, in any useful improvements, or in the state of society. And perhaps to 
this cause, may be mainly traced the great apostasy of the middle ages. 
It is still felt, to a greater or less extent, in most places. Whatever, therefore, 
tends to wake up intellect, prepares the way for the gospel to be heard with 
greater effect But this is true, in a tenfold degree, when the mind is waked 
up to the investigation and contemplation of religious truth ; for, strange as it 
may seem, when the value of the interests concerned are considered, it is 
nevertheless true, that on no subject is there so much apathy as on this. It is 
a general complaint, that a great proportion of the good seed, sown by the 
spiritual husbandman, falls by the way side. The difficulty is, the attention is 
not aroused ; and when the attention is not awake, the truth is neither appre- 
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hended nqr retained. Yet, there is more in the Bible that is capable of wakinff 
up intellect, and stirring^ up the deep foantains of thought, than in all other 
books that have been written since the foundation of the world. There is more 
that is soul-stirring, heart-stirring, and calculated to awaken a deep and per* 
pianent state of inquiry in the minds of men. This is proved by the fact, that 
it is only in those communities where the Bible is possessed, and where it has 
a hold upon the minds of the people, that intellect is thoroughly aroused. 

Now, it appears to roe, that if this principle is seized hold of in a proper man- 
ner, in connection with the Sabbath School system, it is capable of bein^ 
wielded with immense power by the Christian ministry in this country. Let a 
whole congregation, or a majority of the members of a congregation, become 
deeply interested in the Btudy of the Bible^ in connection with the Sabbath 
School, and there will be an interest awakened in preaching, which was never 
felt before. Nor will this be all — ^preaching will be undtratood and fdt, as it 
never was before. -Painful as the fact is, it is nevertheless true, that even in 
this enlightened community, individuals are often found, grown to years of ma- 
turity, who have never read the whole Bible. But how many more are to be 
found, who have never studied it, so as to have their minds brought fully into 
contact with its soul-stirring truths. 

But is the Sabbath School capable of accomplishing so desirable an object ? 
And what means are there, within the reach of the ministry, which can be em- 
ployed to enlist a people, and secure a permanent interest in such a course of 
study ? I feel great reluctance in speaking of ministers, lest I should seem to 
be attempting to instruct them in their duty — a thing which I feel by no means 
competent to do. Yet, I cannot speak the convictions of mv own mind, on thia 
subject, without alluding to them ; and I am strongly and deeply impressed 
with the sentiment that the Sabbath School has as yet hardly begun to 
exert the influence upon our congregations, which it might do if it were made 
the means, generally, (as I know it can be,) of waking up and sustaining a per- 
manent interest in the deep and thorough study of the Holy Scriptures. I 
bave no doubt that ministers generally feel this ; but how shall this interest be 
awakened ? This is the question. I have never forgotten, and I think I never 
•hall forget, a remark of Dr. Beecher's, which I read many years ago, nor the 
impression which it then made upon my own mind — ^ Whatever ought to be 
done, can be done." I shall not stop here to inquire whether this is theologically 
correct or not ; but, understood in a popular sense, as a practical principle ap- 
plicable to practicable things, I think there can be no dispute about it ; and it 
was in this sense, that it was spoken. And, in this restricted sense, it is a prin- 
ciple of immense power, when it takes full possession of a man's mind, as t 
principle of action. It removes all the ^ lions " out of the way of the slothful. It 
takes away every plea of sloth, and every excuse of indifference, where any wor- 
thy object of effort is set before the mind. In its application to the subject under 
consideration, it will stand logically thus : — It would be a great benefit to the 
minds and hearts of the members of a Christian congregation, and it would 
greatly increase the power and force of the preached gospel, if a general in- 
terest were awakened in the thorough and close study of the Bible : — such an 
interest ought to be awakened ! — and therefore such an interest can be awakened, 
in all our congregations. I believe it I have seen it done. I have seen such 
an interest awakened in the study of the Sabbath Schpol lesson, among a labors 
ing population, that the newspaper would be laid aside for the Bible lesson. 
I believe it can be done any where. But how shall it be done ? And how can 
ministers accomplish such an object, when they cannot engage as superintend- 
ents or teachers of the Sabbath School, nor withdraw their time and strength 
on the Sabbath from their public duties ? In answer to this, I would say, first, 
That they muni feel deeply interested themselves^ in the object to be accomplished. 
For I suppose it to be correct, as a general principle, that no one can wake up 
a deeper interest in any object in the minds of others, than he feels himself 
But it mav be taken for granted, that Christian ministers generally do feel deeply 
interested in this object And then, secondly, They must believe that it eon he 
done. Otherwise they will be fidnt hearted in their efforts, and ready to give ap^ 
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when obttaclei are encouDtered. Thirdly, They mast hoot a unU ioioii^ And 
then, a principle, proved by the common sense and experience of mankind, eo 
as to pass into a proverb, will prove that it can and will be done — ^ Wkert 
Vurt '« a ufiU there *t a way J* 

I suppose that every minister who truly magnifies his office, will be to his 
congregation, in regard to every movement for the promotion of religfion, what 
the main-spring is to the watch ; and not only the main-spring, but the hair* 
spring also— the motive power and the regulator. And, if this be so, what 
is to binder him from accomplishing the very object under consideration ? If 
he is able to touch the springs which keep all the wheels of religious feetiii|f 
and action in regular motion throughout his congregation, what is to hinder hina 
firom producing this very movement, and keeping it in permanent operation ? 
Nor is it necessary to point out the particular means to be employed to prodeoe 
this result, to one who has such springs of action within his reach. I will, how- 
ever, notice one means, because it is connected with a great principle ; because 
it is the roost efficient means that a minister can employ, to accomplish the ob- 
ject proposed ; and because there is reason to believe it is sadly neglected. I 
allude to a weekly meeting of the teachers, for consultation upon the Sabbath 
School lesson. I say consuUation^ for if this meeting is made the place of 
preparation, without previous study, it will defeat the object The impoitance 
of such a meeting, with the pastor ai its head^ can scarcely be overrated. How 
ean the minister, ss the watchman of his flock, and the guardian of the truth, 
perform his duty, unless he is able both to know what is taught in the Sabbath 
School, and to give direction to its operations and to the minds of those who 
teach ? Let the teachers study their lessons thoroughly in private, and then 
meet together st the pastor's study, compare their views, and receive instruc- 
tion from him where they are erroneous or deficient, and it will wake up a new 
interest both in their minds and in his, which will diffuse itself through the 
whole school, and be felt in all the families of the congregation. This meeting 
will be to the Sabbath School and the congregation, what the heart is to the 
body ; and in the same manner it will sustain the interest which is created bv 
it ; for the influence which it sends out will return again, by the effects which 
it will produce among the young people, in the families, and among adults, to 
reanimate the pastor's zeal and awaken new interest, to flow down again through 
the teachers and scholars, and return to him continuously, as the blood flows 
through the arteries to the remotest extremities, and returns again to the heart. 
But, a Sabbath School without a teacher's meeting, is like a human body with- 
out a heart This meeting will bring the pastor into direct contact with the 
minds of the best portion of his church every week. It will make him ac- 
quainted with their habits and modes of thought and feeling. It will enable 
him to give direction to their thoughts, and wake up a thirst for religions know- 
ledge. It will give him an opportunity of directing the operations of the school, 
and moulding it to his own liking. It will give him the means of knowing 
every week, the state of mind of the most interesting portion of his hearers. 
For the utmost freedom should be used at this meeting ; he should feel at 
liberty to make any inquiries of the teachers which he pleases, concerning the 
memhers of their classes ; and they, in their turn, should be made to feel at 
liberty to ask any questions they please, for information, and to make any sug- 
gestions they please, for the improvement of the school. It will enable him, 
also, to have his influence constantly, though indirectly, felt upon the whole 
school. 

The great objection generally felt against the measure here proposed, is the 
difficulty of inducing teachers to attend such a meeting, especially where they 
live at a distance from each other. But I am fully persuaded that this difficulty 
will be overcome, wherever a minister determines in his own mind that he will 
sustain a teacher's meeting. It will be hard at first, but as soon as tlie teachers 
become interested, this difficulty will vanish. I suppose that nearly every indi- 
vidual in a congregation might be assembled together weekly at any given 
time and place, to remain an hour and a half, if every one could, by so doing, 
booesUy obtain one doUar. To sustain a teacher's meeting, then, only requires 
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that th6 interest should be raised in their minds as hi^ as the valae of one 
dollar. And is it to be believed, that Christian men and women cannot be con* 
vinced that the best interests of the Sabbath School and the congregation, and 
their own personal improvement in Christian knowledge, are not worth so much 
ms one dollar a week? It is, moreover, a fact proved by experiment, that soch 
an interest may in a little time be awskened by such a meeting, that no ordi- 
nary hindrance will prevent a teacher from attending it. It must, however, be 
commenced without expecting all the teachers to attend at first. But they will 
be gradually drawn in ; and those who do not come, will find themselves (ailing 
ao much behind their associates, that they will fall off, and give place to such 
as are more deeply interested. 
But in connection with this, and as an auxiliary to it, a minister ought fre- 

Siuently to pass silently through the school, and observe how the teachers per- 
orra their duty ; and, where it is called for, to urge upon the scholars the ne- 
cessity and importance of thorough study. This will enable him to make his 
suggestions to the teachers, at their meeting, with more effect There are 
also other springs to be touched. There is nothing better than the Sabbath 
School lesson to give directness and force to family instruction ; and the minis- 
ter who knows how to regulate the little wheels, will very soon have the Sab- 
bath School lesson generally studied as a family exercise. And bv his interest 
in this matter, he will find an avenue opened to the minds and hearts of the 
younger portion of his congregation, in his family visits, which will be of great 
advantage in his pastoral labors. And if he will take these opportunities to 
instruct the children in the method of study pursued in the school, and help 
them oat of difficulties, he will find a new cord bindinff them to his heart. 

Where the course here marked out is faithfully and perseveringly pursaed, 
I think there can be no doubt, that a constant and growing interest will be felt 
in the Sabbath School ; and that gradually the adult members of the congrega- 
tion will fall in ; and thus, the minister will find himself preaching to a people, 
the greater part of whom are engaged every week in a course of instruction of 
which he himself has the principal direction. Such a state of things needs 
only to be hinted at, to have its great advantages seen and appreciated 
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[Boom fow nanet, (ehielj before the end of the aeveateenth eentory) u the writer, npon eloeer obeer- 
vatioa finds, hardly fall within the oxaet limiti laid down in the above title. He thinfci it beet, bowevart 
to let them jiaee, rather than diet orb the eeriei at the moment of foina to the preet.1 

N. B. AU wbkh followe the oaae to the first colon, indicates the bliUi-plaee and lineage. 



1642. Wnimm Hubbsrd, b. in England : 
miD. of Ipswich, ord. 1666 ; the well-known 
historian, &c; d. Sept 14, 1804. 8S. 

1645. Smmuel Stow, b.io England: min. 
of Middletown, Ct [1660— '60.1 ; d. May 8, 
1704. 82. 

1647. Comfort Star, Asbferd, Kent, Eng. : 
min. Cumberland co., £ng. ; ejected in 
1662, d. at Lewes, Sussex, Oct. SO, 1711. 
87. 

1660. Joahaa Hobtrt, Hingham, son of 



Rev. Peter Hobart : min. of Soathold, Long 
Island, N. Y. ; d. Feb. 28, 1717. 80. 

— - Jeremiah Hobart, Hingham, son of 
Rev. Peter Hobart: min. of Topsfield 
[1672— '80], Hempstead, Long Island, [fr. 
1666.] and Haddam, Ct, [fr. 1700]; d. Mot. 
6, 1716. 85. 

1656. Increase Mather, son of Rev. 
Richard M., Dorchester: min. of O.N. Cb. 
Bost. [fr. 1669,] and Pres. of H. U. [1666— 
1701] ; d. Aug. 28, 1728. 86. 
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1609. Stmuel Cbeever, New Htven, Ct, 
■on of Ezekiel, the celebrated scboolmasler : 
min. of Marblebe«d, ord. Aug. 13, 1684 ; 
d. May 29. 1724. 85. 

1661. Joseph Whiting, Lynn, son of Rev. 
S. W.: min. of Lynn, [1680— '82,] ord. at 
Southampton, Long Isiland about 1682 ; d. 
Apr. 7, 1723. 82. 

1662. Solomon Stoddard, Best., ion of 
Anthony S. : min. of Northampton, 1672 ; 
d. Feb. 11, 1729. 85. 

1668. Zechariah Whitman, Weymouth, 
son of John W. : min. of Hull, [fr. 1670J ; 
d. Nov. 6, 1726. 82.* 

1677. Thomas Cheever, Ipswich, br. of 
Rev. S. U. (1659) : min. of Maiden, [1681— 
1686,] and of Chelsea, [fr. 1715] ; d. Nov. 
27, 1749. 93. 

1684. Nehemiah Walter, b. in Ireland : 
min. of Roxbury, ord. Oct 17, 1688 ; d. 
Sept. 17, 1750. 86. 

1689. John Hancock, Cambridge, son of 
Natb. H. : min. of Lexington, ord. Nov. 2, 
1698; familiarly styled «< Bishop H." d. 
Dec. 5, 1752. 82. 

1692. Ebenezer White, Weymoutb(?) : 
min. of Bridgehampton, Long Island; d. 
1756. 84. 

1698. Henry Flynt, Dorchester, son of 
Rev. Josiah F. (1664) : Cambridge. Tutor 
and Fellow of the Corporation over 50 years, 
d. Feb. 13, 1760. 85, 

1698. John White, Brookline: min. of 
Gloucester, [fr. 1703] ; d. Jan. 16. 1760. 83. 

Oxenbridge Thacber, Milton, son of 

Rev. P. T. (1671): Bust. Select- man and 
Repr. many years: d. Oct. 29, 1772. 91. 

1699. Daniel Greenleaf, : min. of 

Yarmouth, [1708— '27] ; d. Aug. 26, 1763. 
85. 

Samuel Niles, Braintree: min. of 

Braintree, fr. 1711 ; d. May 1, 1762. 88. 

1700. John Barnard, Bost. : min. of Mar- 
blehead, ord. July 16, 1716 ; d. Jan. 24, 
1770. 89. 

1701. Timothy Cutler, Chariestown, son 
of Major John C. : min. of Stratford, Ct., 
[1709— '19.]. Pres. of Yale Coll., [1719— 
1722] ; min. of Christ Ch. Bost. [fr. 1723] ; 
d. Aug. 17, 1765. 82. 

Israel Loring, Hull : min. of Sud- 
bury, ord. Nov. 20, 1706; d. March 9, 
1772. 91. 

Nicholas Sever, Roxbury : min. of 

Dover, N. H., [1711— '15]; Plymouth, 
Judge of C. PI. Ct; d. Apr. 7, 1764.^ 84. 

1702. Samson Sheafe, Portsmouth, N. 
H.(?) : merch. in P. ; d. — 1772. 91. 

Peleg Wiswall, Duxbury, only son 

of Rev. Ichabod W. : schoolmaster in Bost 
(north-end) ; d. Sept 2, 1767. 84. 

1703. William Allen, Boston: first min. 
of Greenland, N. H.; ord. Feb. 15, 1707 ; 
d. Sept. 8, 1760. 84. 

1707. Timothy Ruggles, Roxbury : min. 
of Rochester, [1710] ; d. Oct 28, 1768. 84. 

* Bis age has bMn ▼ariouslr sutad by diflbroat 
aathoritiM,at 78, 89,^85. (J.FarsMr.) 



1707. Stephen JiooM, Newbary : tehool- 
master awhile on Cape Cod; returned to 
N., and d. (as it is there computed) about 
1762.— doubtless JEi. 90—93. asterized in 
Catal. of 1779. 

1709. Benjamin Prescott, Concord, son of 
Capt. Jon. P. : first min. of Dan vers, S. P. 
[1713— '56] ; d. May 28, 1777. 90. 

1710. Joseph Adams, Braintree, son of 
Deacon Joseph A. : first minister of New- 
ington, N. H., ord. Nov. 16, 1715; d. May 
26, 1783. 94. 

1711. John Chipman, Barnstable: first 
min. of Beverly, N. P., ord. Dec. 28, 1715; 
d. March 23, 1775. 84. 

1712. Nath. Appleton, Ipswicb, soa of 
Hon. Judge A.: min. of Cambridge, ord. 
Oct 9, 1717 ; d. Feb. 9, 1784. 91. 

-^— Eleazer Tyng, Woburn, son of Hod. 
Jon. T. : J. of Peace at Tyngsboro', and 
Col. of the Middlesex regt ; d. — 1782. 
92. 

John Nutting, Cambridge: master 

of the grammar-school. Notary-public and 
Collector of the port, Salem ; d. May 20. 
1790. 96. 

1713. Stephen Williams, Deerfield, son 
of Rev. Jn. W. (1683) : first min. of Long- 
meadow, [from 1717] ; d. June 10, 1783. 89. 

1714. Ebenezer Gay, Dedbam: min. of 
Hingbam,ord. June 11,1716 ; d. March IS, 

1787. nearly 91. 

1717. Daniel Perkins, Topsfield : min. of 
Bridgewater, W. P., ord. Oct 4, 1721 ; d. 
Sept. 29, 1782. 86. 

1720. John Angler, Watertown(?) : min. of 
Bridgewater, E. P., Feb. 28, 1725 ; d. Apr. 
14, 1787. 86. 

Thomas Smith, Boston, son of T. S. 

merch. : min. of Portland, Me., ord. March 
8, 1727 ; d. May 23, 1795. 93. 

Ezra Carpenter, Rehoboth : min. of 

Swanzey, N. H. [1753— '69,] and of Keene, 
[1753— '60] ; d. in Walpole, Aug. 26, 1785. 
86. 

1721. Nathan Bucknam, Maiden: min. 
of Med way, £. P., ord. Dec 29, 1724; d. 
Feb. 6, 1795. 91. 

1722. Edmund Quincy, son of E. Q. 
(1699): Bost J. of C. Fl. Ct; d. July 4, 

1788. 85. 

Edmund March, Newbury : min. of 

Amesbury, ord. 1728; d. at Newburyport, 
March 6, 1791. 88. 

1723. Stephen Greenleaf, Yarmouth, soa 
of Rev. Daniel G.: Bost. Sheriff of Suffolk 
CO. ; d. Jan. 26, 1795. 92. 

— Joseph Lynde, : Repr. of 

Chariestown, J. of Peace, &c., phys. in 
Worcester fr. 1783, druggist in Hartford. 
Ct; d. in W. Dec, 1788. 86. 

— Isaac Abbot, Andover: Deacon of 
the South Ch. in A. ; d. Sept 9, 1784. 86. 

1724. Dudley Woodbridge, Simsbury, 
Ct, son of Rev. D. W. (1694) : physician in 
Stunington, Ct, st>'led «< D. W., Esq." ; d. 
Nov. 1790. 86. 

^„.. Beveriy: fint min. 
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of Bradford, E. P., ord. June 7, 1728 ; d. 
Jan. 12, 1792. 88. 

1724. David Hall, Pomfret, Ct. : min. of 
Sutton, ord. Nov. 15, 1729 ; d. May 8, 1789. 
86. 

'—^ Samuel Allia:* d. at Somen, Ct., 
Jan. 1797. 92. ' 

1725. John Tyng, nephew of E. T. (1712): 
the *• eccentric Judge T. of Tyngsboro* *'; 
d. Apr. 7, 1797. 93. 

James Pilce, Neirbury: first min. 

of Somersirorth, N. H., ord. Oct 28, 1730 ; 
d. Mar. 19, 1792. 89. 

Ebenezer Flagg, Wobum : min. of 

Cheater, N. H., ord. 1736; d. Nov. 14, 
1796. 92. 

1726. Joseph Lord, son of Rev. J. L., 
(1691,) Charleston, S. C. : a preacher and 
phvsiciari ; d. at Westmoreland, N. H., — 
1789. 86. 

Atherton Wales, Braintree : min. of 

Marshfield, N. P., ord. 1789; d. Nov. 29, 
1795. 92. 

1728. Thaddeus Mason, Lexington : Re- 
gister of Deeds for Middlesex, at Cambridge ; 
d. May, 1, 1802. 95. 

— John Seccombe, Medford : first 
min. of Harvard, [1783—1757] ; d. — 1792. 
84. 

1729. Richard Clarke, Boston(?) : merch. 
and Tea-Connignee in B.; d. (as a refugee) 
In London, Feb. 27, 1795. 85. 

Joseph l^e, br. of Tho. L. (1722) : 

Judge of C. PI. for Middlesex at Cambridge; 
d. Dee. 5, 1802. 98. 

1780. William Royal, Dorchester, br., 
probably, of Hon. Isaac R., Medford : Repr., 
Itc. of Dorchester ; d. in Stoughton, Jan. 
15,1794. 84. 

1781. Samuel Niles, Braintree, mn of 
Rev. S.N. (1699) : farmerin B.,and Repr. 
Judge of C. PI. Ct. for Suffolk ; removed lo 
and d. in Lebanon, Ct., Apr. 30, 1804. 92. 

— — Stephen SewiU, : schoolmas- 
ter in Newbury; d. Sept 1795. 87. 

Samuel Bacheller, Reading: min. 

of Haverhill, W. P. [1735— '61] ; d. in Roy- 
alston, March 19, 1796. '89. 

Samuel Kendall, : first min. 

of New Salem, d. Jan. 31, 1792. 85. 

1782. Timoihy Ruggles, Rochester, son 
of Rev. T. R. (1707): alt'y at law, in 
Rochester, Sandwich and Harwich ; Repr., 
also, of R. and H. ; Ch. Just, of C. PI. for 
Worcester co.; Col. in active service, [1755 
— *60,] and known to after times as " Briga- 
dier R.'* ; d. (as a refugee) in Wilmot, N. 
S.» Sept. 1795. 86. 

-^— Joseph Gardner, : min. of 



* Thii individaal oecaiions lome perplex it j, not 
iadesd ai to tho fact of hit death, the place or hit 
ftdvaoeed aae ; but aa to the field of hii minictry. 
Althoogh VVinthrop'e MS. Hiitory of Graduates. 
ealb him '*aiini«t«r of Horoert," yet to doM not the 
Gel. CanU which publiihea hii death (ai above,) nor 
is hia HUM foand nndar the head or ** Soman '^ ia 
the Liat of Coonacticttt miaistois and eharelMa, 
Am. On. Beg. Vol. IV. 



Newport, R. I. [1740— *4S] ; d. in Boston aa 
the "Hon. Jos. G." Apr. 6, 1806. 92. 

1732. Sampson Spaulding, Chelmsford: 
first min. of Tewl(sbury, ord. Nov. 23, 1737 ; 
d. Dec. 15, 1796. 86. 

1733. William Vassall, son of Major 
Leonard V. : gent, in Boston ; d. (as a re- 
fugee,) at Battersea Rise, Surrey, £ng.. 
May 8, 1800. 85. 

Edmund Freeman, Sandwich, son 

of E. F. : farmer in Mansfield, Ct., chiefly ; 
d. March 9, 1800. 89. 

Jedediah Adams, Quincy : first min. 

of Stoughton, ord. Feb. 19, 1746; d. Feb. 
25,1799. 88. 

- Joseph Cleverly, : Episcopal 

reader in Quincy ; d. March 16, 1802. 89. 

Enoch Parker ' : schoolmaster 

in Newton ; d. Feb. 16, 1801. 87. 

1735. Samuel Curwin, Salem, son of 
Rev. Geo. C. (1701): merch. in S.; d. 
Apr. 9, 1802. 86. 

Elialiim Willis, New Bedford : min. 

of Malden,ord. 1752; d. March 14, 1801. 87. 

Ivory Hovey, Topsfield : min. of 

Rochester, [1740— *65,] and of Plymouth, 
Monument Ponds, [fr. 1770] ; d. Nov. 4, 
1803. 90. 

1736. Georxe Jaffrey, Portsmouth, N. H., 
son of Hon. Geo. J., ( 1702) : merch. in P. ; 
d. Dec. 1802. 86. 

Francis Hutchinson, son of Hon. 

Wm. H. (1702) : "merch. In Norwich, Ct., 
and a Lieut, in Brig^idier WaIdo*s corps."-— 
fVifithrop'i MS, Hut. of Graduates, &c. 
d. at New Salem, Feb. 1801. 85. 

Norton Quincy, son of Col. John Q. 

(1708,) Braintree: gent, in " Germantown" 
Braintree; d. Oct. 1801. 85. 

John Porter, Abington : min. of 

Bridgewater, N. P., ord. 1740; d. March 
12, 1802. 87. 

1737. Ebenezer Morse, Medfield: min. 
of Boylston [1743 — '75,] dismissed for po- 
litical heresy ; d. Jan. 3, 1802. 84. 

1738. Jonathan Davis, Cambridge : physi- 
cian in Roxbury ; d. Feb. 6, 1801. 85. 

1739. Edward Brattle Oliver, Boston: 
Boat, (north-end) ; d. Apr. 8, 1797. 84. 

Daniel Emerson, Reading: min. of 

Hollis, N. H., ord. 1748 ; d. Sept. SO, 1801. 
85. 

1740. Samuel Hale, Newbury: merch. 
in Portsmouth, N. H. ; d. July 10. 1807. 89. 

Benjamin Willis, Bridgewater: 

Judge of C. Pi. for Plymouth, in B.\ d. 
July 13, 1807. 87. 

1741. David Phips, son of Lieut. Gov. 
Spencer P. (1703) : Sheriff of Middlesex, 
in Cambridge, to the Revolution ; afterwarda 
a Capt. in the Royal navy ; d. (as a refugee) 
at Bath, Eng., July 7, 1811. 87. 

Joseph Waldo, Boston: merch. in 

B. to the Revolution : d. (as a refugee) in 
Bristol, Eng., Apr. 1816. 94. 

Joseph Roberts, Boston: min. of 

Uicester, [1754~'62] ; d. in Weatoo, Apr. 
30,1811. 91. 
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John Melleot Hopkinton: mio. ofl 1752. Ammi R. Cviter, North TaraMntli, 



Sterling, [1744— *78] ; d. in Reading, July 4, 
1807. 86. 

1743. John Uiber, Mm of Rev. John U., 
Epitcoptl miflrioniry, (1719): min. of the 
EpiMopal ch., Bristol, R. I.; d. July 5, 
1804. 84. 

— *~ JohnCrocker— ^— : phye. in Rich- 
mond, Berkshire co. ; d. May 4, 1815. 93. 

1744. John Wingate, Hainplon, N. H., 
■on of Col. Joshua W. : farmer and school- 
master in Northampton, N. H. ; d. Sept 4, 
1812. 88. 

— ^ Peter Frye, Andover: Repr. from 
Salem, Col. of the Essex reg*t, &c. ; d. (as 
refugee.) at Camberwell, Surrey, near 
London, Feb. 1, 1820. 97. 

■' James Welmao, Lynn: min. of 
Bfillbury, [1747— '60,] and Cornifh, N. H., 
[1768— *85] ; d. Oct. 18, 1808. 85. 

1745. William Davis, Boston: merch. in 
Boat; d. Apr. 13, 1812. 84. 

— Nehemiah Porter, Hamilton: min. 
of Essex, [1750— '66.] and of Ashfield [fr. 
1774] ; d. Feb. 29, 1820. 99 and 11 ms. 

1746. Edw. A. Holyoke, Marblehead, 
■on of Rev. E. H. (1705) afterwards Pros, 
of H. U. : physician in Salem three quarters 
of a century; d. March 81, 1829. 100 
and 7 ms.* 

1747. William Ellery, Newport, R. L, 
ion ofLt.Gov. W. E. (1722): Newport, 
R. I., M. Cent. C [1776— '80J a signer of 
the Decl. of Ind. and Collector of N. for 
thirty years ; d. Feb. 15, 1820. 93. 

1748. George Leonard, Norton : Repr. of 
N., Judge of Prob. for Bristol, M. C. do. 6 
years, [1787— '95;] d. July 26, 1819. 90. 

Joseph Gooch, son of Jos. G., esq., 

(1720) Milton; **d. in Vermont, the au- 
tnmn of 1811.'*— Aeo. Dr. Peiree, Qu. 
where ? He must, in that case, have been 
nhoot 84 or 85 vears of age. He is how- 
ever unoMierixed before the Catal. of 1815. 

— John Erviiig, Boston, son of Hon. 
Jn. £. : Best, gent.. Col. of militia, a M. 
Coons'r. ; d. (as a refugee,) in Bath, Eng., 
Jone 17, 1816. 89. 

1748. Richard Perkins, Bridgewater, W. 
P , son of Rev. J. P. (1717) : phys. in B. ; 
d. Oct. 16, 1813. 84. 

1749. Cotton Tufls, Medford, son of Dr. 
8. T. (1724) : phys. in Weymouth ; d. Dec. 
8,1815. 84. 

— ~ Israel Cheever, Concord, son of 
Daniel C. : min. of New Bedford, [to 1759] ; 
d. at Liverpool, N. 8. 

1751. William Watson, Plymouth : Naval 
Officer in P. before the Revol'n, Judge of 
C. PI. Ct. ; d. Apr. 22, 1815. 85. 



* It !■ eariouienouf h, thnt the two leading namea 
io l«nfthofdayi,in thif wriaathould atand injuxta- 

Kition ; and acarceljf leaa ao, that three uf the 
.heateaaea of longevity in the Lict, and almoat 
In' eonaaeotive yeara, (F*rye, Porter, and Gllery,) 
■hoaid osark, by the event of their deeeaae, the 
beginninc, the middio, mod the end of the aeJ^ane 
BiODth, (Feb. 1890). 



Me., son of Rev. A. R. C. (1726) : pbys. in 
Portsmouth, N. H. ; d. Dec. 8, 1820. 86. 

Charles Turner, Scituate: min. cif 

Duxbury, [1755^*75,] removed to Turner. 
Me., M. C. for Oiford distr. [1809— 'ISJ ; 
d. Aug. 1818. 86. 

1758. Oliver Wendell, Boatoo : Boston, 
Judge of Probate, State Senator, &«.; d. in 
Cambr. Jan. 15, 1818. 85. 

-• — Peter Thacher Smith, Portbad, 
Me., son of Rev. Tho. S. (1720) : mio. of 
Windham, Me., [1762— *90] ; d. (as *« P. T. 
S., esq.,'*) Oct. 1826. 95. 

1755. David Sewall, York, Me.: Jttdge 
of the S. J. CL of Ms., fcc ; d. Oct. tt, 
1825. 90. 

— John Adams, Quincy: Quincy, 
second President of the United States; d. 
in Q. July 4, 1826, nearly 91. 

William Whittemore, W. Canibr.(?) : 

schoolmaster in W. C. ; d. March 9, 181S. 
86. 

1756. Nath. Lothrop, Plymouth: phys. 
in P.; d. Oct. 20, 1828. 91. 

Timothy Walker, Coneord, N. H.» 

son of Rev. T. W. (1725) : officer in the 
Revolutionary War, Ch. Justice of Ct. of 
C. PI. ; d. in Concord, N. H., May 5, 182l» 
85. 

Henry Hill, Boston : merch. in B. ; 

d. July 7, 1828. 92. 

1757. Thomas Pblps,Quincy(?): phys. in 
Q. ; d. Nov. 4, 1817. 85. 

Jedediah Parker, : Boston, 

(Unity St.) ; d. Aug. 21, 1826. 89. 

1758. Ssmuel Danforth, Cambr., son of 
Hon. Judge D. (1715): eminent phys. in 
Boiiton, and Pres. of M. M. S, [1794— *98] ; 
d. Nov. 17, 1827. 87. 

Joseph Pearson — — : Exeter, N. 

H., SecreUry of Sute; d.— 1823, |irofta5(y 
84-5. 

— - Eliab Stone, Framingham : min. of 
Reading, N. P.,ord. May 20, 1761 ; d. Aug. 
31,1822. 85. 

1759. Edmund Dana, Cambr., eldest aon 
of Hon. Richard D. (1718) : ord. in Lond., 
Jan. 1765; d. in Wrazeter, Eng., Aug. 
1823. 84. 

-^ Paine Wingate, Amesbury, son of 
Rev. P. W. (1723) : min. of Hampton-Fallo, 
N. H. [1763— *71.] left the profeasion; 
Repr. [1798— '95,] and Senator, [1789— 
'95,] in the U. S. Congress, fr. N. H. ; d. in 
Stratham, (his residence,) March 7, 1838. 
nearly 99. 

1760. Daniel Leonard, Norton, cousin of 
Hon. O. L. (1748): att*y>at-law in Taun- 
ton, and Repr. of T., became a refugee, 
Ch. Justice of Bermuda an uncertain time, 
d. in London, June 27, 1829. 89. 

James Baker, Dorchester: phys. in 

D. ; d. Jan. 3, 1825. 85. 

Henry Comings, Tyngsbora' : min. 

of Billerica, ord. Jan. 1763; d. Sept. 3, 
1823. 84. 

1761. Edward Wigglesworth, HamUton, 
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•on of Rer. S. W. (1707) : an officer in the 
Revolatioo— *< Col. W;'* d. Dec. 8, 1826. 
87. 

»~- Adam Porter, Abin^on: removed 
to and died, probably, in Cumington, Hamp- 
ahire co. ctiterized in Catal. of 18S0 ; proba- 
bly over 84. 

1762. Timothy Alden, Bridgewater, S. 
P. : mtn. of Yarmouth, ord. Dec. 18, 1769; 
d. Nov. 3, 1828. 92. 

— Geo. Partridge, Duzbury: Dep. 
Sheriff* of Plymouth co., M. Cont. C. [1780 
— '89] ; d. July 7. 1828. 88. 

— Josiah Windship, Cambridge : min. 
of Woolwich, Me., ord. 1765; d. Jan. 29, 
1824. 84. 

1763. Samuel Eaton, Quincy, son of Rev. 
E. £. (1729) : min. of Harpswell, Me., ord. 
Oct. 1764; d. Oct. 1822. 85. 

Timothy Pickering, Salem : Col., 

Adj. General, and Q. Master General in the 
Revolutionary War, Member of the Cabinet, 
U. S. Senator and Representative ; d. in 
Salem, (his residence,) Jan. 29, 1829. 84. 

Samuel Perley, Ipswich : min. of 

Seabrook, N. H., [1765— *75,] Moultonbo- 
rough, [1778 — *79,] Oroton and Hebron, 

S1779_'84J and Gray, Me., [1784— '91] ; 
.Nov, 28, 1831. 89. 

1764. Benjamin Bourne, : physi- 
cian in Sandwich ; d. July, 1827. 84. 

Thomas Lancaster, Rowley : min. 

of Scarboro* Me., ord. 1775; d. Jan. 27, 
1831. 89. 

Nehemiah Ordway, Amesbury: 

min. of Middletown, N. H., [1778, dism.] 
•nd of Haverhill, W. P., [1789— '94] ; d. in 
Pembroke, N. H., June, 1836. 98. 

Rufus Wells, Deer6eld: first min. 

of Whately, ord. 1771 ; d. Nov. 8. 1834. 90. 

— Daniel Fuller, Middletown: min. 
of Gloucester precinct, [1770—1821] ; d. in 
Boston, May 23, 1829. 89. 

1765. John Thompson, Scarboro* Me. : 
first min. of Standish, Me., [1768— '83], 
lost at South- Berwick, 1783; d. Dec., 
1828. 88. 

Jacob Rice, : first min. of 

Henniker, N.H., [1769— '82,] do. of Brown- 
field. Me., inst. Oct. 1806 ; d. Feb. 1, 1824. 
84. 

Andrew Fuller, : Lyndebo- 

rough, N. H.; d. Apr. 1831. 86. 

Joseph Willard, Grafton: min. of 

Mendon, [1769— '82], ord. at Boxboroogfa, 
Not. 2, 1785 ; d. Sept. 13. 1828. 86. 

Joseph Currier, Amesbury: first 

min. of Goflbtown, N. H., [1771— '74] ; d. 
in Mass., July 30, 1824. 86. 

1766. Jacob Ashton, Salem(?) : Pres. of 
Insurance Office in S. more than 30 years; 
d. Dec. 28, 1829. 85. 

— Joshua Fisher, Dedham: eminent 
physician in Beverly ; d. March 15, 1833. 
85. 

1767. Jeremiah Shaw, Hampton, N. H. : 
min. of Moultonborough, N. H., ord. 1779 ; 
d. Oct. 1834. 88. 
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Simeon Chase, 



: West-New- 



bury; d. Oct. 1829. 84. 

1768. John Bailantioe, Westfield, son of 
Rev. Jn. B. (1735) : former in W., occasion- 
al preacher, and Deacon of the church ; d. 
Apr. 15, 1832. 84.(?) 

Nalh. Porter, Topsfield : first min. 

of Conway, N. H., ord. OcL 20, 1778 ; d. 
Nov. 11, 1837. 92. 

1770. Paul Langdon, Portsmouth, N. H., 
son of Rev. Dr. L. (1749) : midshipman in 
the ** Continental" navy in 1778, teacher at 
different periods, both before and after, last- 
ly, farmer in the interior of N. Y. State, 
where he is said to have died, in 1836 ; if 
so, probably 84 — 86. 

Samuel Sheldon Pool, Reading: 

early a preacher, then Judge of Prob. at 
Yarmouth, N. S., nearly 40 years; d. In 
1836. 87-88. 

Isaac Stone, Shrewsbury: min. of 

Douglas, [1771—1805] ; d. in Oxford, Feb. 
27, 1837. 89. 

1771. Andrew Bradford, Duxhury, de- 
scended, in the fourth generation, from Gov. 
Wm. B. of Plymouth : teacher of youth, 
entered the army in 1775, Paymaster in 
Col. Gamuliel B.'s (his brother) regiment; 
d. in Duxbury, Jan. 1837. 90. 

Samuel Nye, Sandwich : physician 

in Salisbury ; d. June 4, 1834. 85. 

Perez Morion, Plymouth : Atfy- 

Generalof Ms. [1811— '32]; d. in Dorches- 
ter, (his residence,) Oct. 14, 1837. 87. 

1772. John Hastings, Cambridge: cap- 
tain in the " Continental " service [war of 
1775, &C.J ; d. in Cambridge-port, Feb. 16, 
1839. 86. 

^*~ Daniel Chaplin, Rowley: min. of 
Groton,ord. Jan. 1, 1778; d. Apr. 3, 1831. 88. 

1773. Jeremiah Barnard, Bolton : min. 
of Amherst, N. H., ord. March 3, 1780 ; d. 
Jan. 15, 1835. 84. 

1774. Samuel Emery, Boston : Bees-wax 
manufacturer in Philadelphia. [The eldest 
Alumnus present at the Centennial celebra- 
tion, Sept. 1836] ; d. March 7, 1838. 88. 

Jofieph Hall, Sutton, son of Rev. 

D. H. (1724) : resident many years at or 
near Whitehall, N. T. ; d. in Sutton, Apr. 
25,1840. 88. 

1776. John Prince, Boston : min. of First 
Church, Salem, ord. Nov. 1779 ; d. June 7, 
1836. 85. 

Ezra Ripley, Woodstock, Ct. : min. 

of Concord, ord. Nov. 1778 ; d. Sept. 21, 
1841. 90^. 

1777. Daniel Kilham, Wenham : State 
Senator and Counsellor; d. in W., (his resi- 
dence.) Oct. 13, 1841. 89. 

1778. Aaron Bancroft, Reading: first min* 
of second church in Worcester, ord. Feb. 
1786; d. Aug. 19, 1889. 84. 

Cornelius Lynde, — ^ : «• Died 

at Williamstown, Vt., Feb. 21, 1836, Cor- 
nelius Lynde, a revolutionary officer, aged 
84."— gfmer. Aim. for 1887. [Qu. If thk 
the penon ?] 
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1779. Levi Whitman, Brideewater : min. 
of Wetlfleet, ord. Apr. 1785, dism. — ; d. 
in Kini^on, Nov. 7, 1888. 91. 

1782. Samuel Balch, Amesbory : in the 
ContiDcntal wrvice, [war of 1776, &c.] ; d. 
in Newburyport, Nov, 9, 1839. 85. 

Henry Wight, Medfield : min. of 

Bristol, R. 1., [Jan. 1785— Nov. 1828]; d. 
Aug. 12, 1837. 84. 



^^- Samuel Baas, Randolph : farmer in 
R. ; d. Feb. S— «, 1842. 85. 

1788. Nathan Underwood, LeziDg^oa : 

min. of Harwich, ord. Nov. 1792, dism. ; 

d. May 2, 1841. 88. [N. U. was at th« 



time ol graduation, 85 years of age ; doubt- 
less, of all those who ** have been nursed la 
the bosom** of Harvard, the maturewt ms 
years.] 



There are yet among the livingi who come wiihtn the Title at the head of this 
article, the following: 

1768. Samson Salter Blowers, Boston, 
grandson of Rev. Tho. B. of Beverly, 
(1695) : attorney-at-law in B. to the Revo- 
lution ; a refugee, now resident in Halifax, 
N. 8., and late Ch. Justice of the S. J. Ct., 
of Nova Scotia. 100 years 4 weeks. 

1765. Ezra Green, Maiden, half-br. of 
Rev. A. G., formerly of Maiden (1789): 
surgeon in the ** Continental " navy, [1777 
•^1778, &c.], physician and Post-master in 
Dover, N. H. 95 years 11 mos. 

1767. Timothy Farrar, Lincoln, br. of 
Rev. Stephen F. of New Ipswich, N. H., 
(1755) : resides in N. I. ; formerly a Judge 
•f the S. J. Ct. of N. H. 94 ys., 10 mos. 

1770. Aaron Hutchinson, Grafton, son of 
Rev. A. H. (Yale C. 1747): Lebanon, N. H., 
probably over 90. 

1778. James Trecothick, Boston : merch. 
fca London to advanced age, and now reiidea 
in the environs. 88. 

^— John Trumbull, Lebanon. Ct., 
youngest son of Gov. Jon. T. (1727) : aid- 
de-camp to Washington, and adjutant under 
Gen. Gates, at Saratoga; after the Peace, a 
well-known artist, now resides at New 
Haven, Ct. 86. 

1775. Samuel Gay, [Qu., son of Martin 
G., Best, and gr-son of Rev. Dr. G. of 
Hingharo?] *Mives at Fort Cumberland, 
New Br."— i2eo. Dr. Pierce. If living, 
probably 90. 

William Weeks, : resides in 

Hopkinton, N. H. 



1776. Isaae Hurd, Charlestown, na of 
Benj. H. : physician in Billerica, and sincey 
in CJoncord. 87. 

- James Lovell, Boston or Cambridge, 
K>n of Hon. J. D. L. (1756) : resides in 
Oraneeburg, S. C. 84. 

1777. Hodijah Baylies, : Dightoo, 

Judge of Probate for Bristol co., ibrmeriy. 

Huntington Porter, Bridge water* 

N. P., aon of Rev. Jn. P. (1786) : min. of 
Rye, N. H., [Dec. 1784—1833?]; ressdea 
at Roxbury. Ms. 87. 

George Sparhawk, Brighton : physi- 
cian in Walpole, N. H., and one of tb« 
founders of the N. H. Med. Society. 

1778. Eleazer James, : attomey- 

at-law, formerly, in Barre; resides in Wor- 
cester, ctmj. 88 

Zephaniah Willis, Bridgewater: 

min. of Kingston, [1780—1828], Repr. of 
K. 85. 

1779. Abijah Cheever, : phyaiciao 

in Saugus. conj, 85. 

1781. Elijah Paine, Pomfret, Ct. : resides 
at Williamstown, Vt., late Judge of S. J. 
Ct. of Verm., U. S. Senator, [1796—1801.] 
85. 

1782. Benj. Parker, Bradford (?) : resident 
in the Southern states for some yeara, has 
since returned to B. eonj. 85. 

1783. Asa Packard, Bridgewater, N. P. : 
min. of Marlboro' [1785—1819], resides in 
Lancaster. 64.* 



In the foregoing series, there are several points remarkable enough to call for com- 
ment. Those, for instance, who hold to hmg life, as hereditary in certain races, will be 
pleased to see that about one sixth part of the sbove names are, one with another, nearly 
allied. Fourteen instances are found of father and son ; a few others, (as the two first 
Cheevers, the Hobarts and Leonards,) were brothers ; the two Wingates and Tyngs, were 
also of a common stock, and near kindred ; while in some other cases, the individuals 
could boast, either in their fathers or their sons, (yet not sons of Harvard,) a parallel lon- 
gevity to their own. Ezekiel Cheever, the celebrated schoolmaster and author of the well- 
known " Accidence,'* who died in Boston, Aug. 1708, aged 93, was father of the two of 
the name, referred to above. 

Again, the relative longevity of classes is a curious point of comparison. Strictly 

* 8ome few other anaftorizod namef there are, rangiof prior 1783. and for two or three years later, 
which, a« will bo eecn, are Icfl without notice : in regard to three or four luch, the ** whereaboat ^ of the 
individual! it ii not easy to trace, or, consequently, to be sure that tbe^ are yet among the iiviog ; and of 
about as many more, (to whom no socb oaoertaiaty portsios) tlwii pnciaa itafo in life, the writsr lias not 
had opportonity to discotwr. 
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fpeaking, the aegregtte age of a complete class is not indeed easy to be given ; although 
the late John Farmer undertook to present such a table of the classes from 1747 to 1766, 
inclusive, some years since, in one of our city prints, (see Boston Daily Adv. for July, 
1835,) showing in columns, the average age of the entire class, and also of the clerical 
part of it. The writer has sometimes marvelled by what process he set about to do this ; 
since within those twenty years, (and it may be said of any equal portion of the aca- 
demical register,) there are not a few names which, it must be believed, not even the 
patient and prying research of Farmer could draw out from their deep obscurity, and, by 
tracking them to the end of their career, determine its limit. To the writer of this, it it 
quite clear, that Mr. F.'s estimate, as to some individuals in perhaps each of these 
classes, must have been conjectural : founded, perhaps, on the time of their being " as- 
terized^ in the catalogue — a most deceitful criterion indeed! as, from some little inti- 
macy with that document, toe have good reason to know. 

But though it is not very easy to attain the absolute sura of human existence in any 
one class, yet the comparison can, for any useful purpose, be well enough made without 
it. A class, taken at one point in life, when viewed in reference to surrounding classes, 
will sometimes exhibit a result widely variant from that afforded at an earlier or later 
point. Take, for example, those of 1764, 1765, 1766. The last, at the date of forty 
years from graduation (1806), (when, if every member had not touched the mark oif 
three-score years, the majority had no doubt passed it,) seem to have kept their ranks 
almost unbroken. Of the above three classes, numbering 46, 54, and 40, the mortality 
mt the date just named, was 20, 27 (one-half,) and 10, (one-fourth). John Farmer ac- 
cordingly. In his table referred to, gives the class of 1766, as the highest average of the 
entire twenty, viz. 64|. The maturity and even the decline of life, exhibits in this in- 
stance, a case perhaps the strongest in the catalogue. But in the years just at hand, eape- 
1814, '15, and *16, death made a sudden and wide inroad upon their numbers, and 
Dr. Fisher, the last survivor, died in 1833, at the age only of 84. In the cla^s of 1764, 
however, five instances are found, (and in that of '65, six) of equal, and, with one ex- 
ception under each year, of much longer life than Dr. Fisher's, including, in the latter, 
ene survivor, whose term verges to a century, and whose course is yet unfinished. The 
class of 1763 numbers eight octogenarians, whose aggregate age is that of 693, and the 
average 86^. There is no similar example, we believe. Let the reader compare, also, 
for the measure of kmgevity, and by several attained, the class of 1766 witn those ef 
1731, 1733, and 1741. For another case, the classes of 1780 and 1781 stand side by side, 
end are shown in remarkable contrast. The former has from the first, been passing away 
with a silent celerity much beyond the usual ratio, and as k>ng since as Feb. 1841 , (the 
date of the late Lt. Gov. Winrtirop's decease,) the funereal pall had covered the whole. 
Their direct successors, however, often dwell with something like complacency on their 
happy immunity ; and tell us that even yet they gather together one-third of their num- 
ber. The same proportion of the living can be found in the class of 1780, only by going 
back to the CaUlogue of 1824. Among those of recent years, that of 1826 has thus far 
been remarkably exempt from the ravages of death. No asterisk disfigured its face, till the 
catalogue of 1886, and to the five whicn then appeared, there has been no addition since. 
Of classes prematurely extinct, the writer can recall no instance so remarkable as that 
•f 1754. The two last survivors both died in 1807, one at 70, the other at 78 years of 
age. There remained more than one among the living, in the contiguous class on either 
0ide of it, for nearly twenty years later. The class oif 1750, however, died out almost 
as much before their day, as that of 1754. 

The constantly contracting limit of man's brief span, which is now and then confi- 
dently maintained, does not find much support in the aspect of the Catalogue at the 
present time, compared with earlier days. In that of 1751, John Hancock of Lexington, 
long known as " Bishop Hancock," was the Patriarch of the living ; who died the fol- 
lowing year, at the age of 82 ! In that of 1758, Henry Flynt— the venerable Tutor, — 
had the same pre-eminence ; and he died in 1760, having reached 85. While we are 
writing, there are yet, " pilgrims on the earth," thretj who are pressing on for an hun- 
dred years, or have already reached that goal ; one, if not two, hare left their ninetieth 
year behind, and at least 7 or 8 beside are following cloee upon their track ; filling op 
Um space firom eighty^five onward. 
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STATISTICS OP THE CONNECTICUT BAR- 

[The following brief notices of several distinguished members of the Legal Profession 
in Connecticut, originsllj prepared by Hon. Thomas Day, Esq., of Hartford* to aecom* 
pany the two last volumes of his Connecticut Reports, and published in an Appendix to 
the same, have been obligingly forwarded by the compiler for insertion in the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Register. A few only of the gentlemen here noticed, have deceased. 
Several are living at an advanced age. Chief Justice Williams, Judge Church, and 
Judge Sherman, are of the existing bench of the Superior Court, and Supreme Court of 
Errors. — Eds.} 

STEPHEN MIX MITCHELL. 

Born at Wetherafield, December 20th, 1743; educated at Yale College, and 
graduated in 1763 ; studied law at New Haven, while a Tutor in Yale College, 
and afterwards, under the direction of Jared Ingersoll, Esq. ; admitted to Uie 
Bar, in Fairfield County, in 1770; removed to Wethersfield in 1772, and there 
established himself in the practice of the law. In May, 1779, he accepted the 
office of an Associate Judge of the County Court, and relinquished practice ; 
held that office until May, 1790, when he was placed at the head of that Court; 
held the latter situation until October, 1795, when he was appointed a Judge of 
the Superior Court ; and in May, 1807, Chief Justice of that Court ; which 
office he held until May, 1814, when he became legally disqualified by age. 

He represented the town of Wethersfield in the General Assembly of the 
Sute, in Oct, 1778, May, 1779, Oct., 1779, May, 1780, Oct., 1780, xMay, 1781, 
Oct, 1781, May, 1782, Oct., 1782, (when he was chosen Clerk of the House of 
Representatives,) May, 1783, and Oct, 1783. He was chosen Assistant in 
May, 1784, and annually thereafter, for nine successive years ; and was, in that 
capacity, a member of the Supreme Court of Errors. 

He was a delegate from the State in the Congress of the United States, 
previous to the adoption of the Constitution, in the years 1783, 1785, 1786, 
1787, and 1788. In Oct, 1793, he was appointed a Senator in the Congress of 
the United States, for the unexpired part of the term made vacant by the death 
of the Hon. Roger Sherman ; in which situation he continued until he became 
a Judge of the Superior Court, in October, 1795. 

In September, 1807, he received from the Corporation of Yale College the 
honorary degree of LL. D. He was a member of the Convention that formed 
the Constitution of the State, in 1818. He died at his residence in Wethers- 
field, Sept 30th, 1835. 

JONATHAN BRACE. 

Bom at Harwinton, November 12th, 1754 ; educated at Yale College ; gra- 
duated in 1779 ; studied law, under the direction of Oliver EllsworUi, Esq., 
(afterwards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States,) then of 
Hartford; admitted to the Bar, at Bennington, in Vermont, in November, 
1779 ;* settled immediately in the practice of the law, at Pawlet ; removed, in 
April, 1782, to Manchester ; practiced in the counties of Bennington and Rut- 
land, and occasionally attended Courts in the State of New York, about five 
years ; during a part of which period, he held the office of State's Attorney for 
the county of Bennington, and was chosen, by the Freemen of the State, a 
member of the Council of Censors, to revise the Constitution of the State. In 
January, 1786, he removed back to Connecticut, and settled at Glastenbury ; 

* Tho memberi of Col lege having been diiperaed by the war, and deprived of tbe meani of punning 
their aeademiea! •todies to advanta^, Mr. B.^ with many otheri, enplOTM a part of hii time, during hie 
eollece courie, in preparation for hu profeeeion ; in coneequenoe of^ which, M wu eoabied to awtaui an 
•KanunatioD for agmieiion to the Bar, ao nod after hia gradoatioo. 
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practised there nntil Aagnst, 1794, when he removed to Hartford ; was appoiated 
State's Attorney for the county of Hartford, in December, 1807 ; appointed Judg^e 
of the County Court for the county of Hartford, and Judge of Probate, for the 
district of Hartford, in May, 1809, when he resigned the office of State's At- 
torney and relinquished practice ; held the former office until 1821, and then re- 
signed it ; and the latter office until 1824, when he declined a re-appointment. 

He represented the town of Glastonbury in the General Assembly of the 
Bute, in May, 1788, May, 1791, Oct., 1791, May, 1792, May, 1793, May, 1794; 
was chosen Assistant, in May, 1798 ; elected a Representative from Connecticut 
in the Congress of the United States, in 1799 ; resigned in May, 1801 ; was 
re-chosen Assistant, in May, 1802, and annually thereafter, until the adoption 
of the Constitution of the State, in 1818 ; chosen Senator under the Constitu- 
tion, in 1819 and 1820, when he declined a further election. 

As one of the two senior Aldermen of the city of Hartford, he became a 
Judge of the City Court, in 1797, in which situation he continued, with the ex- 
ception of two years, until September, 1815, when he was elected Mayor of 
the city, and, in that capacity, presiding Judffe of the City Court ; held that 
office until November, 1824, when he resigned, having become legally disquali- 
fied by age. He died at Hartford, August 26, 1837. 

SILVESTER GILBERT. 

Bom in Hebron, Oct 20, 1755 ; educated at Dartmouth College, and gradu- 
ated in 1775 ; read law in Hartford, under the tuition of Jesse Root, Esq., 
Sfierwards Chief Justice,) and was admitted to the Bar in Hartford County, in 
ov., 1777, and settled in Hebron, his native town, then in the county of Hart- 
ford. On the organization of Tolland County, in 1786, he was appointed 
State's Attorney for that county, and continued in that office until 1807, (21 
years,) when he was appointed Chief Judge of the County Court, and Judge of 
Probate, and continued to hold and exercise those offices until May, 1825, ex- 
cept the time he was absent, attending the 15th Congress of the United States, 
of which he was a member. From the early part of his practice, until the year 
1810, he had one or two law-students in his office, and in that year he com- 
menced a regular law-school, and continued it six years, with from seven to 
ten students. The whole number of young gentlemen, who read law under his 
tuition, is 56, a majority of whom completed their studies preparatory for the 
Bar, in his office. 

In September, 1780, he was chosen a member of the General Assembly, 
being then the youngest member of the House. Between that time and the 
adoption of the new Constitution of the State, he was thirty times chosen to 
represent the town of Hebron in the General Assembly. In the year 1826, he 
was once more chosen and attended, when he was the oldest member, and 
formed the House. He was one of the Committee appointed in May, 1795, to 
sell the Western Reserve. 

He held various town offices at different times, and was town clerk for 
twenty-three years in succession. 

After the close of the revolutionary war, there was a great increase of litiga- 
tion. The courts were crowded with litigants. Of this business he had a 
large share. 

NOAH WEBSTER. 

Born in Hartford, (West Hartford society,) October 16, 1758 ; educated at 
Yale College, and graduated there, in 1778 ; read law chiefly in his private 
apartments, but passed one summer in the family of the late Chief Justice 
Ellsworth, and another summer in the family of the late Judge Trumbull ; was 
admitted to the Bar in Hartford, April, 1781, being examined in company with 
the late Lt. Gov. Goodrich ; began the practice of law in Hartford, in 1789 ; 
was admitted to practice in the courts of the United States, October, 1790, 
Chief Justice Jay presiding. At the close of 1793, he left the practice of the 
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Uv, and removed to New York, where he established a newspaper, with a view 
to support the administration of Gen. Washington. In 1798, he removed to 
New Haven ; and was a representative of that town in the General Assembly 
of the State, May and October sessions, 1802, May, 1803, May, 1804, October, 
1805, May and October, 180C, and October, 1807. He was a justice of the 
quorum for New Haven County, from June, 1806, until June, 1811. In 1812^ 
he removed to Amherst, Ms., where he continued ten years. During this 
period, ho was twice a representative from that town in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, viz. in 1814, '15, and in 1819. While he resided there, Amheivt 
College was established, and he was President of the Board of Trustees ; and in 
that capacity, it fell to his lot to induct into office the Rev. Dr. Moore, the first 
President of that institution. In 1822, he returned to New Haven, where he 
has since resided. Much the greater part of his life has been devoted to phi- 
lological pursuits. The honorary degree of LL. D. has been conferred opoo 
him by Yale and Middlebury Colleges. 

HEZEKIAH HUNTINGTON. 

Bom at Tolland, Dec. 31, 1759 ; studied law, one year, with Gideon Granger, 
Esq., of Suffield, (father of the late Postmaster General) ; and two years, 
with John Trumbull, Esq., of Hartford, (afterwards a Judge of the Superior 
Court) ; admitted to tlie Bar, at Hartford, in 1789; settled in the practice of the 
law, at Suffield, in the fall of 1790 ; appointed, by Mr. Jefferson, Attorney of 
of the district of Connecticut, January 17, 1806, and held that office, by subse- 
quent re-appointments, until the 17th of January, 1829. 

He represented the town of Suffield in the General Assembly of the State, 
in May, 1802, May, 1804, October, 1804, May, 1805, and October, 1805. In 
1801, he was appointed one of the Commissioners under the Bankrupt law of 
the United States, and held that situation about two years. He removed to 
Hartford, in April, 1813; he was appointed Staters Attorney for the county of 
Hartford, in August, 1818, and held that office until January 1822 ; after which 
iie gradually retired from practice. 

SIMEON BALDWIN. 

Bom in Norwich, Dec. 14, 1761 ; educated at Yale Colle|re, where he gradu- 
ated in 1781 ; was preceptor of the Academy in Albany, in 1782, and in 1783 
became a Tutor in Yalo College, and held that situation three years ; read law 
with Judge Cbauncey, and was admitted to the Bar, in New Haven county, in 
1786, and settled in the city of New Haven, in the practice of the law. In 
1790, he was appointed clerk of the District and Circuit Courts of the United 
States, for Connecticut, and held that office until the autumn of 1803, when 
having been elected a Representative in the eighth Congress of tiie United 
States, he resigned his office of clerk, attended the two sessions of that Con- 
gress, and declining a re-election, he was, in 1805, again appointed clerk of 
the District and Circuit Courts, by Judge Law, and was, in 1806, removed by 
his successor. Judge Edwards. In the autumn of the same year, he was ap- 
pointed an Associate Judge of the Superior Court, and of the Supreme Court 
of Errors, and continued m office until superseded, in May, 1817. He then 
returned to the Bar, for a short period, until his son became established in 
practice in the same county. In 1820, he was appointed, by the General 
Assembly, one of the Commissioners of the Farmington Canal, and was made 
President of that board. In 1826, he was chosen Mayor of the city of New 
Haven. Having seen the canal located, made and extended to Connecticut 
river in Northampton, he resigned his office of Commissioner in 1830, and has 
not since sustained any public office. 

THEODORE DWIGHT. 

Bom at Northampton, Ms., Dec. 15, 1764 ; in November, 1783, began the 
«tudy of law, in the office of Pierpont Edwards, Esq., at New Haven ; ad- 
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mitted to the Bar in Janaary, 1787 ; passed the time at Greenfield, in the county 
of Fairfield, nntil November, 1787, when he settled in the practice of law, at 
Haddam, in the county of Middlesex ; in February, 1791, removed to Hartford, 
and resumed practice in that city ; in October, 1806, was elected a Represents* 
tive to Congress for a single session, to fill a vacancy which had occurred, by 
the resignation of the Hon. John Cotton Smith, but declined being a candidate 
ftt any future election. In May, 1809, he was elected a member of the Council 
of the State, and was continued, by re-election, until 1815, when he relinquished 
the practice of law, and removed to Albany, in the State of New York, and 
established the Daily Advertiser in that city. In February, 1817, he removed to 
the city of New York, and commenced the publication of the New York Daily 
Advertiser. He remained in the city of New York, until 1836, when he re- 
turned to Hartford, where he now resides. 

DAVID DAGGETT. 

Bom at Attleborough, in the county of Bristol, State of Massachusetts, 
Dec. 31, 1764; educated at Yale College, and graduated there in 1783; read 
law with Charles Chauncey, Esq., of New Haven, (afterwards a Judge of the 
Superior Court,) from November, 1783, until January, 1786, when he was admit- 
ted to the Bar, in New Haven county. In April, 1786, he was chosen a Tutor in 
Yale College, which office he declined, and settled in the practice of law in New 
Haven. He represented the town of New Haven in the General Assembly, at 
each successive session from October, 1791, until 1797. In May, 1794, he was 
chosen Speaker of the House of Representatives, and continued Speaker until 
May, 1797, when he was chosen a member of the Council or Upper House ; 
resigned his seat in that House, in 1804. In May and October, 1805, he was a 
member of the House of Representatives. In 1809, he was again elected a 
member of the Upper House, which place he continued to hold until May, 
1813, when be was appointed a Senator in the Congress of the United States, 
for six years, from the 4th of March preceding. In June, 1811, he was ap- 
pointed State's Attorney for the county of New Haven, and resigned the office 
in 1813, on being appointed Senator. In November, 1824, he became an as- 
sociate instructor in the law school at New Haven, with bis present coadjutor. 
Judge Hitchcock ; and in 1826, he was appointed Kent Professor of Law in Yale 
College ; both of which places he now occupies. In May, 1826, he was ap- 
pointed an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court ; and in May, 1832, was 
made Chief Justice, and continued in that station until Dec. 31, 1834, when he 
was constitutionally disqualiOed by age. In 1828 and 1829, he was Mayor of 
the city of New Haven. In 1826, he received from the corporation of Yale 
College the honorary degree of LL. D. 

JOHN COTTON SMITH. 

Bom at Sharon, Feb. 12, 1765 ; educated at Yale College and graduated 
there in 1783 ; read law with John Canfield, Esq., of Sharon ; admitted to the 
Bar in Litchfield county, March, 1786, and settled in the practice of the law in 
Sharon, In 1793, he was first elected a Representative of the town of Sharon 
to the General Assembly. He was afterwards a Representative in both sessions 
of the General Assembly, in the years 1796, 1797, 1798, and 1799, being chosen, 
at the latter session. Clerk of the House. In May, 1800, he was chosen Speaker* 
In September, 1800, he was elected a Representative to the second session of 
the sixth Congress, being the first session held at the city of Washington. He 
was re-elected to the 7th, 8th, and 9th Congress ; resigned in July, 1806^ after 
the first session of the ninth Congress. In October, 1806, he was elected a 
Representative to the State Legislature, and chosen Speaker ; also in 1807 and 

1808. In May, 1809, he was elected a member of the Council. In October, 

1809, he was appointed an Associate Judge of the Superior Court, and Supreme 
Court of Errors. In May, 1811, and again in 1812, be was chosen Lieutenant 
Governor, and officiated as Chief Magistrate from the death of Governor Gris- 
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wold, ia October, 1813, the residoe of the tenn. In May, 1813, be w&s chosen 
Governor, and continued in that office four years. 

In September, 1814, he received from the corporation of Yale College, the 
honorary degree of LL. D. In April 1813, he was elected a member of the 
Historical Society of Massachusetts ; and in July, 1836, a member of the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquarians, in Copenhagen in Denmark. In 1826, he 
was chosen President of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ; and in 1831, President of the American Bible Society. 

AUGUSTUS PETTIBONE. 

Born at Norfolk, Litchfield county, Feb. 19, 1766 ; entered Yale College, 
1784, and continued there about two years; then read law with Dudley Hum- 

fihrey, Esq., of Norfolk, a practising lawyer, from Sept 1787, till the April fbl- 
owing ; then attended Judge Reeve's lectures at Litchfield, until March, 1790, 
when he was admitted to the Bar in Litchfield county, and settled in the prac- 
tice of law at Norfolk. He continued in practice until 1812, when he relin- 
quished it, and was appointed an Associate Judge of the County Court for the 
county of Litchfield. In thid office he continued until 1816, when he was ap- 
pointed Chief Judge of that Court, and continued to hold the office, until May, 
1831. 

He represented the town of Norfolk in the General Assembly, October ses- 
sion, 1800, May and October, 1801, May and October, 1802, May and October, 
18(K), May and October, 1804, May and October, 1805, May and October, 1807, 
October, 1808, May and October, 1812, May and October, 1813, May and Octo- 
ber, 1814, October, 1817, and May and October, 1818. After the adoption of 
the Constitution, he represented the town in the years 1819, 1820, 1821, 1823, 
1824 and 1825. He also attended two special sessions of the General Assem- 
bly, in the years 1812 and 1815. In the year 1818, he was chosen a delegate 
from the town of Norfolk in the Convention held at Hartford, to form a Constitu- 
tion for the State ; he attended, and was appointed one of the Committee to 
draft a Constitution for the consideration of the Convention. He was a Senator 
from the 17th senatorial district in the General Assembly, for the years 1830 
and 1831. 

NATHANIEL TERRY. 

Born at Enfield, January 30, 1768 ; educated at Yale College ; graduated in 
1786 ; studied law at Hartford, with Jesse Root, Esq., (afterwards Chief Judge 
of the Superior Court) ; admitted to the Bar in Hartford county, in February, 
1789; settled in practice, at Enfield; removed to Hartford, in March, 1796; 
was appointed Chief Judge of the County Court, in May, 1807, and relinquished 
practice, except in the higher courts ; resigned this office, in 1809. 

He represented the town of Hartford in the General Assembly of the State, 
in May, 1804, October, 1804, May, 1805, May, 1809, October, 1809, October, 
1810, May, 1811, October, 1811, May, 1812, October, 1812, October, 1814, 
May, 1815. He was a Representative from Connecticut, in the 15th Congress of 
the United States ; a member of the Convention that formed the Constitution 
of the State in 1818; Mayor of the city of Hartford, and as such, presiding 
Judge of the City Court, from December, 1824, to March, 1831. 

CALVIN GODDARD. 

Bom at Shrewsbury, Ms., July 17, 1768 ; educated at Dartmouth College, 
where he graduated in 1786; studied law with Jeremiah Halsey, Esq., of 
Preston ; was admitted to the Bar at Norwich, in November, 1790 ; settled in 
the practice of law at Plainfield, Ct. He was a Representative of the town of 
Plainfield in the General Assembly, at its sessions in October, 1795 ; October, 
1797 ; May and October, 1798 ; May, 1799, when he was chosen one of the ' 
clerks ; May, 1800, a clerk ; October, 1800, chosen Speaker ; and May, 1801, 
Speaker. He was a Representative of the people of Connecticut, in the Con- 
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gress of the United States, from the .4th of March* 1801, to the 4th of Maich, 
1805, and was then re-elected ; but before the next meeting of Congress, he 
resigned his place. In May, 1807, he a^ain represented the town of Plainfield, 
in the General Assembly, and was again chosen Speaker. Devoting himself 
BOW to his professional duties, his practice extended itself into the adjoining 
county of New London to such a degree, that he was induced to change hie 
place of residence ; and he accordingly removed, in the spring of 1807, to Nor- 
wich, and there purchased a seat, distinguished alike for its natural beauties and 
its historical associations, which he still occupies. In May, 1806, he was 
elected an Assistant, or member of the upper house in the Legislature ; which 
place he held, by successive annual elections, until June, 1815, when he re« 
linquished it, and accepted the office of a Judge of the Superior Court, and of 
the Supreme Court of Errors. This office he held until June, 1818, when, the 
political party opposed to him having gained the ascendancy, he was permiited 
to return to practice.* At the next succeeding election, he was chosen a Rep- 
resentative of the town of Norwich, in the General Assembly. He was State*a 
Attorney for the county of New London, from 1810 to 1815 ; and Mayor of 
the city of Norwich, from 1814 to 1831. He was one of the delegates from 
the several New England States, who met at Hartford, in 1814, known as the 
Hartford Convention — an event, associated, as it is, with the mens sUn eonseia 
rutif which he recurs to with evident satisfaction. 

ROGER MINOTT SHERMAN. 

Bom at Wobom, Ms., May, 23, 1778 ; educated at Yale College, where be 
graduated in 1792 ; became a tutor in that institution, in March, 1795, (suc- 
ceeding James Gould in that office,) and remained there somewhat over a year ; 
studied law with Oliver Ellsworth, (afterwards Chief Justice of the United 
States,) then attended Judge Reeve's lectures at Litchfield, and while a Tutor 
in Yale College, received instruction from Simeon Baldwin of New Haven, 

Sfterwards a Judge of the Superior Court) He was admitted to the Bar, at 
ew Haven, in the spring of 1796 ; and in May of that year, settled in the 
practice of law at Norwalk, Connecticut He represented that town in the 
General Assembly, May and October sessions, 1798. In November, 1807, he 
removed from Norwalk to Fairfield, in the same county, where he has since re- 
sided, and still resides. In May, 1814, he became an Assistant, or member of 
the upper branch of the Legislature, and continued in that situation, by annual 
elections, until May, 1818. He was a Representative of the town of Fairfield, 
in the General Assembly, in the years 1825 and 1838. In May, 1840, he ac- 
cepted the appointment of a Judge of the Superior Court, and of the Supreme 
Court of Errors, and relinquished a practice which had been continued, without 
interruption, for forty-four years. In October, 1814, he was designated, by the 
General Assembly, as one of the delegates from this State to the Convention 
held at Hartford, in December of that year ; which he attended accordingly* 
In 1829, the corporation of Yale College conferred on him the honorary degree 
of LUD. 

CALVIN WILLEY. 

Bom at East Haddam, Connecticut, Sept 15, 1776 ; commenced the study of 
law at Hebron, in this State, in June, 1795, with John Thompson Peters, late a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, and read law with him until February, 1798» 
when he was admitted to the Bar in Tolland county, and commenced the prac- 
tice of law, the same year, at Chatham, Ct From Chatham he removed to 
Staffi>rd, in 1800, and in that town pursued the practice of law until March, 
1806, at which time he removed from Stafford to Tolland, where he has since 
resided, and still resides. 

While he lived in Stafford, he twice represented that town in the General 
Assembly of this State ; and in 1806, was appointed the first postmaster at 

• This , It will be obMrved, was ptvrUnu to th« adopiioB of tlia Buti GDMtitatioo, whn all the JsdfM 
wm ftppoiotoa uiuMUr, by tb« G«Bual AwamMj. 
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Stafford Springs, which office he held till he removed to Toltftod,' in 1808. 
Since he has resided in Tolland, be has been etght years postmaster in that 
place, and seven years Jadge of Probate for Stafford district, which containedy 
during that time, six whole towns and a pact of Ellington. In'lSSM, he was aa 
Elector of President and Vice President of the United States ; and has seven 
times represented the town of Tolland in the General Assembly of the Stale ; 
has been two years a member of the Senate ; and six years a member of tb» 
Senate of the United States, which term expired March, 1831. Sinee thai 
time, he has held no public office, save that of justice of the peace, but ha* 
pursued, with assiduity, the profession in which he has been so long engaged^ 
and to which he is strongly attached. 

thoma:^ a Williams. 

Bom at Wethersfield, June 26, 1777 ; educated at Yale College ; gradaated 
in 1794 ; attended Judge Reeve^s lectures, at Litchfield, Crom March 4, 1797^ 
until some time in the summer of 1798 ; then read law with Zephaniah Swift, 
Esq., of Windham, (afterwards Chief Justice,) from August, 1798, until Feb- 
ruary, 1799, when he was admitted to .the Bar in Windham county : settled in 
the practice of the law, at Mansfield ; removed to Hartford, in December, 1803L 
In 1809, he was appointed attorney of the Board of Managers of the School 
Fund, and held the situation about a year, when the Board itself was superseded, 
by the appointment of a Commissioner. He represented the town of Hartford, 
in the General Assembly, October, 1813, October, 1815, (when 'he was ap- 
pointed Clerk of the House of Representatives,) October 1816, (and again Glerk,) 
m 1819, 1825, 1837, and 1829. He represented the State, in the fifleenth Con- 

frees of the United States, viz., from March 4, 1817, to March 4, 1819. In 
[ay, 1899, he was appointed an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Errors, and of the Superior Court ; and in May, 1834, he was appointed Chief 
Justice, from and after the 30th of December, 1834, which office he now holds. 
He was Mayor of the city of Hartford from March, 1831, until April, 1835. la 
August, 1834, he received from the Corporation of Yale College the honorary 
degree of LL. D. 

SETH P. BEERS 

Was a native of Woodbury, Ct On the 13th of Angost, 1800, he com- 
menced reading law with Noah B. Benedict, Esq., of that town, with whom he 
continued till November, 1801, when he entered the office of Ephraim Kirby, 
Esq., of Litchfield, then Supervisor of the internal revenues of the United 
States for the State of Connecticut, where he continued as a clerk, till the 
office was abolished in February, 1803 ; when he resumed and continued hie 
legal studies with Mr. Eirby, till the 20th of June, 1803; from which time he 
attended the lectures of Judge Reeve, till the 20th of March, 1805 ; when he 
was admitted to the Bar in Litchfield county, and settled in the practice of law 
at Litchfield. On the 18th of November, 1813, he was appointed Collector of 
the direct taxes and internal revenues of the United States for the county of 
Litchfield; which office he held till it was abolished, the 2d of April, 1820. In 
September, 1820, he was appointed State's Attorney for .the county. He was a 
Representative from the town of Litchfield, in the Legislature of 1820, 1821, 
1822, and 1823. At the session of 1821, he was chosen Clerk of the House ; 
and in May, 1822 and 1823, was chosen Speaker. In 1824, he was elected a 
State Senator, and while a member of that body, was appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner of the School Fund ; and, on the resiffnation of the Hon. James 
Hillhouse, was appointed sole Commissioner, on the 1st of June, 1825, which 
office he still holds. On being appointed Commissioner, he relinquished the 
practice of law, and resigned the office of State's Attorney. 

SAMUEL CHURCH. 

Born at Salisbury, Connecticut, Feb. 4,. 1785; educated at Yale College, 
where he gradukted in 1803; commenced hia profesaional atadies, in the spring 
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of 1804, with Jadson Canfield, Esq., of Sharon, and remained in his office about 
a year ; then attended the law lectures of Judge Reeve and Judge Gould, at 
Litchfield, until September, 1806 ; when he was admitted to the Bar of the 
county of Litchfield. In June, 1807, he was examined and admitted to the Bar 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio, to which State he, at that time, 
contemplated a removal. In the spring of 1808, he commenced the practice of 
the law in Salisbury, in which town he has ever since resided. In May, 1810, 
he was appointed, by the Hon. Gideon Granger, Postmaster General, to the 
office of deputy-postmaster in that town ; which office he retained until the 
spring of 1820, when he resigned it, upon being elected a member of the 
General Assembly. He was a member of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution of the State, in 1818. He was a Representative of the town of 
Salisbury, in the General Assembly, in the years 1821, 1823, 1824, 1829, and 
1831 ; being first clerk of the House in 1823. He was a member of the Senate 
of the State, in the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. In May, 1821, he was ap- 

S Dinted Judge of Probate for the district of Sharon ; and in 1823, he succeeded 
eth P. Beers, Esq., in the office of State's Attorney for the county of Litch- 
field. These offices he continued to hold until May, 1832, when he resigned 
them, and accepted the office of an Associate Judge of the Superior Court, and 
Supreme Court of Errors, to which he was then appointed to fill the vacancy 
to take place on the 10th of January, 1833, by the promotion of Judge Daggett 
Co the office of Chief Justice. 



SOME NOTICES OF MEMBERS OF THE BAR, 
Who hoot resided and practi§ed law in the Unm of Neio MUfordj IdUhfield County, Conn, 

PATRIDGE THACHER, 

who was bom in Lebanon, Ct, about the year 1714 or 1715, and came to reside 
in New Milford, in the year 1743, was the first regular member of the Bar who 
resided in the town. He was not regularly educated for the Bar ; and at what 
time he became a member of it, is not known ; but probably it was soon after 
the organization of the county of Litchfield, which was in the year 1751. Being 
an avowed loyalist, Mr. Thacher ceased practising law, on or near the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary war. He was a man of strict integrity, strong 
mind, and considerable information, but of many and striking peculiarities. He 
represented the town of New Milford, in the General Assembly, in October, 
1759, and in October^ 1765. He died Jan. 9, 1786, and in the 72d year of his 
age. 

DANIEL EVERITT, 

the second member of the Bar in New Milford, and the first who was regnlarly 
educated to the legal profession, was a native of Bethlem, in Litchfield 
coonty. He read law with Andrew Adams, Esq., of Litchfield, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court He came to reside in New Milford, and 
commenced the practice of law there, in the year 1772. He was chosen a 
member of the General Assembly four times, viz. in October, 1780, May, 1781, 
and in May and October, 1783. lie was also a delegate to the Convention 
which ratified the Federal Constitution. In May, 1790, he was appointed Judge 
of Probate for the district of New Milford ; which office he held until his 
death, in Jan. 1805, in the 57th year of his age. 

SAMUEL BOSTWICE, 

the third member of the Bar in New Milford, was a native of the town ; was 
educated at Yale College, where he graduated in the year 1780; read law with 
Daniel Everitt, Esq., and was admitted to the bar in Litchfield county, about 
.the year 1783; from which time he continued to reside and practise law in 
New Milford, unUl his death, on the 3d of April, 1799, at the age of 44 years. 
He was a member of the General Assemblyi May session, 1796. 
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NICHOLAS S. MASTERS 

was born in what is now the town of Washington ; was edaeated at Yale Col* 
lege, where he graduated in 1779 ; read law with Daniel Everitt, EUk|^ and 
settled in New Milford, in the practice of law, immediately after his admission 
to the Bar, about the year 1785. He continued the practice here until bis 
death, on the 12th of September, 1795, in the 38th year of his age. He was b 
member of the General Assembly, in May, 1792, and again, in May, 1794. 

PHILO RUGGLES, 

a native of New Milford, read law for a considerable time (probably two years 
or more) with Samuel Bostwick, Esq., his brother-in-law, but completed his 
preparatory studies with Judge Reeve, and was admitted to the Bar, in 1791. 
He immediately afterwards commenced the practice of law in his native town, 
which he continued until the year 1804, when he removed to Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. ; where he continued to practice until 1825, when he removed to the 
city of New York. He there resumed and continued the practice of his pro- 
fession until his death, which took place in 1829, at the age of 64. He was 
four times elected a member of the General Assembly of Connecticut; was also 
a member for the county of Duchess, in the Legislature of New York, and, for 
a considerable time. Surrogate for that county. He was much and deservedly 
esteemed for his personal worth and professional acquirements. 

DAVID S. BOARDMAN, 

a native of the town of New Milford, was graduated at Yale College, in 1793 ; 
pursued his legal studies under Judge Reeve, until March, 1795, when he was 
admitted to the Bar of Litchfield county ; and having settled in his profession 
in his native town, pursued the practice of law there, until May, 1831 ; when 
he gave up the practice, on being appointed Chief Judge of the County CoorL 
This office he held for five years. 

On the death of Mr. Everitt, in 1805, he was appointed Judge of Probate for 
the district of New Milford, to which office he was re-appointed for sixteen 
years in succession. He was elected eight times a member of the General 
Assembly, viz. in October, 1812, May, 1813, October, 1813, October, 1814^ and 
May, 1815, and again in the yean 1827, 18^ and 1829. 

PERRY SMITH, 

a native of the town of Washington, settled in the practice of law, in New 
Milford, soon after his admission to the Bar of Litchfield county, about the 
year 1807 ; was elected a member of the General Assembly, in the years 1822 
and 1823, and again in the years 1835 and 1836. During the latter session, he 
was appointed a Senator of the United States, for six years from the 4th of 
March following. He was also appointed Judge of Probate for the year 1833^ 
and again for the year 1835. On obtaining the appointment of Senator, he 
gave up the practice of law, which he had pursued until that time. 

NATHANIEL PERRY, 

a native of Woodbury, read law with the late John Strong, Esq., of that place, 
for about eighteen months, and completed his studies with Asa Chapman, Esq., 
then a practitioner of law at Newtown, and afterwards a Judge of the Soperiur 
Court He was admitted to the Bar in Fairfield county, in April, 1816 ; and 
soon after his admission, commenced the practice of law at Woodbury, and 
continued there until the year 1823; when he removed to New Milford, where 
he still continues in the practice. He was elected a member of the General 
Assembly, in the year 1832, and was Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
He was appointed Judge of Probate for the district of New Milford, in the 
years 1832 and 1834, and again in the year 1838, and has ever since continaed 
to hold the office. 
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DAVID C. SANFORD, 

a native of New Milford, commenced his legal studies with Seth P. Beers, Esq., 
of Litch6e}d, and completed them with Asa Chapman, Esq., then in the prac- 
tice of law at Newtown ; was admitted to the Bar, in November, 1820, in 
Fairfield county ; about one year afler which, he commenced practice in Litch- 
field, where he continued until January, 1831. He then removed to Norwalk, 
and practised there until the fall of 1833, when, on account of severe domestic 
afflictions, he left the place, and returned to New Milford, and resumed the 
practice of his profession. He was appointed State's Attorney for the county 
of Litchfield, in 1839, which office he still holds. 

SAMUEL D. ORTON 

was admitted to the Bar, in the year 1830 ; having read law with the late 
Matthew Miner, Esq., of Woodbury, and with Perry Smith, Esq., of New Mil- 
ford, where he began practice, immediately afler his admission. 

DANIEL B. WILSON 

was admitted to the Bar, in Litchfield, in April, 1839 ; having read law with 
David C. Sanford, Esq., and immediately commenced practice in New Milford. 
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SOUTH READING, Church or, (A.) 

48. Beading the Sefipture$ in Public Worship, a cuttom of recent date in the Con' 

gregational Churches qf JVew England. 

On the Records of the church in this place, Dotice is taken of the present of a Bible 
from Msjor Nalbaoael Barber of Boston, to the Parish in South Readinfc, August IS, 
1776; for which the Parish, on that day, voted their thanks, and " to have the Scriptures 
read publickly upon the Stabbath for the future."* From this vote it appears, that thit 
ancient church, feathered in 1645, bad no public reading of the Scriptures in its Sabbath 
tMemblies till 1775 ; and waa then quickened to introduce the exercise by the present 
of a Bible from abroad. 

The reading of the Scriptures, as a part of public worship, according to modern usage, 
is comparatively but of recent date in most, if not all the ancient Congregational churchet 
in New England. Hutchinson, in his chapter upon " Ecclesiastical Customs" during 
the Colonial government of Massachusctu, observes, " In Boston, afler prayer and before 
singing, it was the practice for several years for the minister to read and expound a 
chapter;" but that ibr some reason **in a few years it was laid aside, except when it 
came in place of a sermon."' And so it was, doubtless, in other of the first settled 
towns in this colony and throoghont the country. When the ministers ceased to ej> 
pound the Word of God in the public anembly, they ceated tlao to read it ; fo that it 
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mfty reawnably be que8tiooe4, whether any instance can be produced, of reading the 
Scriptures without note or comment, as the manner now is, in any of the New Eng* 
land churches of the Congregational denomination earlier than 1699. In that year, tbia 
custom was commenced in Brattle Street Church, Boston. But tlie other sister churches 
in that city were slow to fallow the example. And a great majority of lliose io the 
country seem not to have adopted the custom till after the middle of the last century, 
and a few not till nince the beginning of the present. 

To account for the omission by our pious ancestors, of a custom so becoming and use- 
ful in public worship, and sanctioned by the example of the Jewish Church, and hy that 
of the piimitive Chrimti^ni,' it is necessary to advert to the opinions and views oi their 
brethren the Puritans on this subject in the mother country. The Liturgy of the Church 
of England, as compiled under Kinjr Edward Vi, and revised and altered in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. appointed set lessons out of the Old and New Testaments to 
be read in public worship on Lord's days, both morning and evening, in all the churches 
of the Establishment. In imitation, also, of the primitive churches, in which some of 
the Apocryphal Books, the Epistles of Clement of Rome, and the Shepherd of Hennas 
were occasionally read in public worship,' as well as the Canonical Scriptures, it selected 
from the Apocrypha some of its lessons for Saints' Days, and for every day io the yesr ; 
signifying expressly, however, that these were ordered to be read io churches *' &»r ex- 
ample 01 life, and instruction of manners," and not to be applied " to establish any doc- 
trine."^ But the early Puritans objected to the Lessons from the Apocrypha, that they 
were no part of the Word of God ; and to those from Canonical Scripture, that some 
passages in them were wrongly translated,^ and expressed regret that "the method of 
Beading, used in some foreign Churches, where Scriptures are read before the time of 
Divine Service, and without either choice or stint appointed by any determinate Order^* 
was not adopted io England.^ Likewise against the '* simple reading " of the Scrip- 
tures (that is, the bare reading, without exposition) in the churches, they alleged seve- 
ral general reasons : such as, 1. It is not a neeeisary part of Divine worship; so that a 
number of churches practised it not, and yet were not chargeable with breach of the 
Divine command, which they would have been. If the practice were a necessary duty. 
2. The Scripttires are dark and hard to be understood, and therefore need be interpreted 
when read. S. Reading them is an easy exercise ; and therefore one from which much 
good may not be expected. 4. A fourth, and seemingly the grand objection was, that 
reading the Scriptures, as a part of the public worsliip of God, though acknowledged Jo 
be useful for some purposes, had ordinarily little or no efficacy as a means for the con- 
version and salvation of men; that this honor belonged to preaching only ; that it was 
not the Word read, but the Word preached, by which souls were ordinarily won unto 
Christ ; and that a case in which this effect should result from the bare reading of the 
Scriptures, might be justly accounted as something extraordinary and miraculous.* 
These objections of the Puritans to the reading of God*s Word io the worship of his 
house, are all found, (though not formally stated and numbered as here,) and largely 
answered, in the fiflh book of '* Ecclesiastical Polity,*' by Richard Hooker, the great 
champion of the Church of England, who published that Book in 1697 ; and who took 
them from a work which he expressly quotes, or constantly refers to, of " T. C." that is, 
doubtless, Thomas Cart w right, the antagonist of Archbishop Whitgifl, and one of the 
most eminent Puritans and popular preachers of his day. By these reasons and such as 
these, recommended by the name of Cartwright and others, his successors both in prin- 
ciple and in influence, our Puritan ancestora were probably prejudiced not only against 
the Lessons prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, but against all reading of the 
Sacred Scriptures in public worship whateveK Notwithstanding they deeply reverenced 
the Scriptures, and went beyond Conformists in their opinion of the perfection of them 
ts a Rule, regadinj^ them as the Standard of discipline and worship, as well as of faiik 
andpraetiee^ yet still they were led, by the influence of the above objections, to look 
upon reading the Scriptures in public worship without expounding them, as a custom of 
doubtful if not pernicious tendency on the wltole, and therefore to omit it io the stated 
exercises of the Sabbath, in the churches gathered by them when they came to this 
country. 

When Brattle Street Church, Boston, was established in 1699, one article of the 
** Manifesto" or declaration of the aims and designs of its founders in their undertaking, 
was, 

'* 2d, We design only the true and pure worship of God, according to the rules ap- 
pearing plainly to us in his word, conformably to the known practice of many of the 
churches of the United Brethren in London, and throughout all England." 

" We judge it, therefore, most suitable and convenient, that in our p'ublick worship, 
same part of the Holy Scripture be read by the minister, at his discretion. 

** Jh all other parts of divine worship, (as prayer, pinging, preaching, blessing the 
people, and administering the Sacraments,) we cor^omi to the ordinary practice of the 
churches of Christ in this country."' 
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The obvious implication of tkie above article is, that in reading the Seripturet, the 
practice of the new church Srould not be conformed to, but diverse from that of the 
other churches of the laod. There can be no question, tiiereibre, that Brattle Street 
Church, Boston, was the 6rst to introduce the now general custom in New England, of 
reading; the Scriptures in public worship, without exposition, note or comment. The 
popular sentiment, however, was. very strongly set against this custom at its commence- 
ment among us. For this and other peculiarities in worship and discipline, the scheme 
of setting up the new church appeared to some, (says Rev. Dr. Palfrey, its recent pas- 
tor, in his Historical Sermon,) ** to savour strongly of Presbyierianism ; while otnei* 
apprehended it to be little better than Episcopacy in dinguise.'*^ And though the diOer' 
ences between this apd the other churches of Boston were soon accommodated, so as that 
Christian fellowship was maintained (between them and their respective pastors ; yet 
some years elapsed, before the other churches could be reconciled to any of its peculiari- 
ties, especially to this of reading the Scriptures. And hence, so late as 1718, Rev. Dr. 
Colman, its pastor, took occasion to complain at a Thursday Lecture, of the neglect of 
thu primitive practice in the public worship of God. *' 1718, Aug. 18, Mr. Colman 
preaches from Ps. 182, 8, his 2d Sermon. Sbewd that a due worshipping of God was a 
people's Strength and Safety. Spake much of the Sabbath. — Bewaild that the Word of 
God was not publicklv honoured by being Read to y^ Assemblies on y. Lord*s Day."' 
Gradually, however, the ancient prejudices against reading the Scriptures in the Sabbath 
Assemblies gave way ; and the churches, one after another, both in town and in country 
adopted the practice ; but several of them at first not without uniting exposition with 
reading. For example: In the New Brick Church, Boston, (then Rev. Mr. Welsteed's) 
** the reading of the Scriptures, as part of the publiek service, commenced in 1729, as 
appears by a vote of April 14"—* that the Bible Capt. Henry Deering has made an offer of 
to the church, in order for Mr. Wellsteed's reading and expounding, be accepted.'* 
Concerning its introduction into the Old South Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Wisner fur- 
nishes the following extract from the Records. ** April 24, 1737. The brethren of the 
church stay'd, and Voted, that the Holy Scriptures be read in public after the first 
prayr, in the morning and afternoon ; and that, it be left to the discretion of the pastors, 
what parts of Scripture to be read, and what to expound : *' and then adds, ** This was 
doubtless the introduction of the reading of the Scriptures in public worship in this con- 

Segation ; our fathers having long abstained from the commendable practice, to be, in 
is respect as in others, as different as possible from the Church of England, which re- 
quires the Scriptures to be read, and prescribes the portions for every service,** '^ Under 
date of the first Sabbath after the above vote was passed by the Old South Church, Rev. 
Dr. Sewall, its senior pastor, writes in his Journal, " 1737, May 1, Ld's. day : We begctn 
y* Public Beading of y. Script*. I read 1 Ch. Gen* Mr. Prince 1 ch. Matt. I 
spake a/eio words by way of Expos^. tf Exh^ Y* preached fr. 1 Thess. 6. 27. P. M. 
I preacb'd at y« New Meeting House, fr. John 4. 24." These two readings from the 
Old and New Testaments in one half day, seemed, not improbably, to some of the 
audience, like an approach at least to the First and Second Lessons according to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England; though nothing, surely, was farther from the 
thoughts of the ministers who read them. In first church, Brafntree, (now of Quincy,) 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures in course in the public assembly was commenced 
October 8, 1732, the first Lord's day on which they held public worship in their new 
meeting house.^^ First church Salem, voted ** to have the Scriptures read, as a part of 
public worship," Dec'. 27, 1736.'' In the church of Lincoln, this custom begyn in 
1763.*' The church of Wilmington voted Nov. 21, 1768, » that y« Sacred Scriptures 
should be publicly read in the worshipping asfembly in this place : and that I" (Rev. 
Mr. Morrill, then their pastor;) "should add such an exposition as I saw meet, either upon 
the whole or part of the Chapter y" read."*^ Some of the churches, beside that men- 
tioned at the head of^this article, were stimulated to adopt this practice by the gift of a 
Bible for this purpose by some generous friend. So the church of Lexington. ** June 9, 
1793. The Church and Congregation agreed gratefully to accept Governor Hancock's 
benevolent Present of a large and handsome Bible, and that the Scriptures be read as a 
part of divine Service in public worship, for the future." " And in the same way, did 
the custom commence in first church, (Chelmsford, 1762, with the presenting of ** a very 
elegant folio Bible," from Joshua Henshaw, Esq., of Boston ; *' and in the church of 
Burlington in 1789, at the receipt of a folio Bible for the pulpit from the children of their 
first pastor. Rev. Supply Clap, deceased.^^ According to Rev. Mr. Felt, in his History 
of Ipswich, the pastor of the first church in that ancient town, used to begin public service 
in 1641, with prayer, and then the teacher read and expounded a chapter. This prac- 
tice was dispensed with in the place about 1770;. but revived (without exposition, It is 
presumed) in the Firat Parish in 1807 ; and in the South Parish, in 1826.i<* The third 
church of Ipswich, now the church of Hamilton, voted " to have a portion of the Old 
Teatament read in the forenoon, and another of the New, in the afternoon, of the Sab- 
bath.'* Match 27, 1774.» 
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The fellowing extnct exhibiti the order of tervieM on* the Sebbafli, in Brittle Street 
Church, 1701 ; at (hat time probably, and for aeveral yeara afterward, the only Cofi|[re- 
gationai Church in New England, in which the Scriptures were read, without expositioo, 
•a a part of public worship. Judge Sewall, from whose maneacripts it is taken, wao 
origioAlly much opposed to this church, on account'of the peculiarities on which it wee 
founded. But he had now, it aeems, become reconciled to them ; and was afierwanl 
the constant friend of its first pastor. Rev. Dr. Colman, and the father-in-law of hb col- 
league. Rev. William Cooper. Mr. Adams, to whom he refers in it, as assisting Mr. Col- 
man, was Mr. Eliphalet Adams, afterwards the settled minister of New London. From 
this extract it appears to have been then customary in that church, to read the Psaloie ia 
oourse, as in the Church of England, both parts of (be day ; and a portion (probably in 
course) from the Old Testament in the morning, and from the New in the aflemooo ; 
unlilce in (his, to the Church of England, which appoints a Lesson from each Testament 
both for morning and for evening service on every ordinary Sabbath through the year. 

"1701. Sabbath. Nov' 80. I went to the Manifesto Ch. to hear Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Coleman was praying when I went in, so y^. I thought myself dissappointed. But bis 
Prayer was short : When ended, he read dutinctly* (he 137, 4* ISSth Psalnu, and the 
seventh of Jo$hua, concerning (he Convicdon, Sentence, and Execution of Achan. 
Then sung the Second part of y*. Sixty ninth Psalm. Mr. Brattle set it to Windsor 
Tune. Then Mr. Adams prayd very well and more largely. And gave ns a very good 
Sermon from Gal. 4. 18. Doct Jl i$ jutt and eommendabU, 8lc. Mr. Adams gave y* 
Bieasing. 

** In (be Afternoon Mr. Adams made a short Prayer, read the 139tft Pjolm, ^ the Six 
and twentieth Chapter of the Acts; * Then Agrippa said* — Sung. Mr. Coleman made 
8 very good Sermon from Jer. 81. 83. — * and will be their God, and they shall he wnf 
people,* Prayd— Sung— Contribut.~Gave y* Blessing," 8u:.** 

[^Chh. Records. * Hutchinson* s Hist. Vol. J. Ch. 4, p, 427. •Osees' Prim. 
Christianity, Part I. Ch. IX, « Wheatly on the Com. Prayer, Ch. Hi. Sect. 10. 
^Hooher's Eccl. Polity, Book V. Sect. 19, 20. ^Manifesto, Appendix, Charlestawn 
C, Am. Qfi. Reg. Vol XU. p. 239. ''Palfreys Hist. Sermon, p. 8. • Ware's Hist, 
Disc., App. f>. 67. *° Wisners Hist., App. p. 105. " Hancock's Hist. Serms., p. 25, 
fiele. **Felt*s Annals of Salem, p. 413. >* Shatluek's Hist. Concord, Lincoln, 4rc. p^ 
804. i« IVUmington Chh, Records. ^Church Records, p. 136 ^•Allen's Hut., p. 5L 
» Chh. Records. ^^FeWs Hut. Ipswich, ifc. p. 212, 279. ^•SewalVs JoumaL} 

SOUTH READING, (B.) 
44. JIfr. Hobby, 

The following obituary notice of this venerated minister is from the Boston Weekly 
News Letter of July 11, 1765. From the initials of (he author's name (J. E.) sob- 
ecribed to (he address accompanying it (o (he edi(ors of that paper, it appears to bavo 
tieen written by Rev. Mr. Joseph Emerson, of Maiden. 

** On June 18tb, 1765, died the Reverend Mr. William Hobby, Paator of (he fint 
Church in Reading, in the 58ih year'of his age, and 83d of his Ministry ; and was in- 
terred the following Friday, (he Ministers and o(bers from (he neif^hbouring Towns at- 
tendinis his Funeml, which was conduc(ed in (he Method la(ely in(roduced. His corps 
preceded by his Church, was carried in(o (he Meeting House, where a Prayer wu made 
suitable to ihe Occasion, by one of the senior Ministers. 

** This Gentleman was generally esteemed as another ApoVos : One of snperioar 
natural Endowments, as well as Acquirements: One of a quick Perception, a ready In- 
vention, an acute Wit, a fluent Tongue ; a Tonfrue that was like the Pen of a ready 
Writer. He was one that excelled both in the Gif^ of Prayer, and in that of Preaching. 
He was well acquainted with Books, and (of) a retentive Memory, and was at all Timet 
prepared, as well as disposed, to bring forth out of his Treasure Things new and oM. 
But be seemed to he never so much in his Element, aa when in the Pulpit. Here bo 
prayed with (ha( Copiousness and £nlargemen(, and preached with that Fluency and 
Fervor which could not but engage the Attention, and excite the Admiration of bis 
Hearera. 

•* He was a Man sound in (he Faith, and valiant for the Truth, and zealooa not for the 
Form only, but the Power of Godliness. 

** In the latter Part of his Time, he was exercised with, and languished under very 
painful and distressing Infirmities : And as he drew near the Close of Life, he expressed 
a lively Hope of future Blessedness. Death was far from being a Terror to him. He 
was willing, yea desiroua to be absent from the Body, that be might be present with the 
Lord. 
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« He has left behind him a very serious Letter, directed to his People, and dated as 
from the Chrave^ giving su table and seasonable Counsels and Directions, and the most 
solemn Charlies, accompanied with very stimulating Motives, relating to the choice of a 
Minister, which, it is hoped, they will pay a great Regard to : As likewise to all the 
precious and important Truths of the Gospel, which, from Time to Time, he inculcated 
upon them in the Course of his Ministry. As he endeavoured while living, so may they 
DOW endeavour, that they may be <ible after his Decease to have these Things always 
in Remembrance i 

** And as they have been Remarkable for their ministerial kindnesses ; may there now 
be Occasion to wish them a tiountiful Reward, in the Language of Naomi, Ruth 2. 20. 
Blessed be they of the Lord, who have not left off their kindness to the Living and to 
the Dead ! " 

MALDEN, (A.) 

45. Mr, Matthews: Churches anciently could not be gathered^ nor Ministers preach 
or be ordainedt ufithout the consent of magistrates and neighboring churches ; or, 
to the known dissatisfaction of the General Court. 

Not only was the church of Maiden fined by the General Court for calling Mr. 
Matthews to the pastoral office, without the consent of magistrates and neighboring 
churches, as stated in the Notes;* but Mr. Matthews himself, according to Hutchinson, 
was fined by the same authority about the same time. **No church,*' saith he, in hit 
chapter upon " The Ecclesiastical Constitution of the Colony," &c. — " No church could be 
gathered without the allowance of the magistrates, consisting of and elected by members 
of the churches ; and a minister, for preaching to such a society, was liable to a penalty. 
Mr. Matthews, a minister, about the year 1650, was fined ten pounds for this offence"* 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Matthews was fined ; but there seems to be reason to 
query, whether it was for the offence here snggpsted. 

At the gathering of churches in Massachusetts, it was an early practice to give pre- 
vious notice to some of the magistrates, and to the neighboring churches, and to invite 
them to be present at the solemnity, that so they might give countenance to the transac- 
tion, and there signify their con:>ent and approbation. This was done, for instance, at the 
gathering of the present First Church, Cambridge, Feb. 1, 1635-6.' Soon after, *' Mr. 
Mather and others, of Dorchester, intending to begin a new church there, (a great part 
of the old one being gone to Connecticut) desired the approbation of the other churches 
and of the magistrates,*' But on the appointed day, April 1, 1636, not being thought 
meet by the magistrates and elders of the churches prei^ent to be embodied immediately, 
** they were content to forbear to join till further consideration : " which being had, they 
were gathered, August 23d, of the same year, into a new church, " with approbation of 
the magistrates aruL elders."^ And this primitive practice in such cases was soon after 
required by law. Within a week from the first attempt just mentioned to gather a church 
at Dorchester, there was an order issued by the General Court, April 7, 1636, '* that no 
church should be allowed, &c. that was gathered without consent of the churches and 
the magistrates,"^ And to an Act of Court, passed 1641, and authorizing " all the people 
of God within this jurisdiction, who are not in a church way, and be orthodox in judg- 
ment, and not scandalous in life, — to gather themselves into a church estate, provided 
they do it in a Christian way," &c., there was also annexed this further provision, viz. 
** The Court doth not, nor will hereafter approve of any such companies of men, as shall 
join in any pretended way of church fellowship, unless they shall acquaint three or more 
magistrates dwelHng next, and the elders of the neighbour churches where they intend 
to join, and have their approbation therein"* Accordingly, in compliance doubtless 
with this law, the founders of the church of Woburn made previous application to the 
church of Charlestown, with which some of them were in covenant, and which, after a 
fortnight's delay, dismissed those applicants who were among its members, and granted 
all of them " liberty to gather a church of their oum."^ And on the day of this solem- 
nity, August 14th, 1642, Mr. Increase No well of the magistrates was there ; and also the 
elders and messengers of divers neighboring and other churches, who signified their 
approbation of their proceedings by giving them the right hand of fellowship.' At the 
gathering hkewise of the church at Marblehead, 1684, the work was countenanced with 
the presence of the Deputy Governor, five of the Assistants, &c. &c.' And at that of the 
church of Sherburne, March 26, 1635, Major General Gookin and Judge Sewall, two of 
the magistrates or as<iistants were present, as likewise a large number of ministers from 
churches in the vicinity and more distant.^ Nor did this ancient practice, sanctioned by 
law, entirely cease with the Old Charter government. For at the gathering of the 
church of Lexington, Oct. 21, 1696, under the Provincial Charter, one of the Council, 
which had succeeded to the Board of Assistants under the former government, was 
preaent, to give countenance to the good work.^ 

▼OL. XIT. 51 
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Voe reMOM rfmilar to those, on which this |ir»ctleo at the gathering of thmrtkeg 
fbunded, it wm also a practice from the early history of Massachusetts, to give notice to 
magistrates and neighborlDg churches, of the ordination of eMers, in order to their con- 
tent and approbation. Hence, the church of Watertown incurred the displeasnre and 
censure of their brethren abroad, for venturing without giving such notice, to ordaia 
Rev. Mr. Knowtes as colleague to their pastor. Rev. Mr. Phillips, in 1640.* And to show 
its approbation of the prevailing custom on such occasions, and to prevent the cTile, 
which they apprehended misht result from ordinations that had not the sanction of the 
civil authorities, the General Court, in one instance at least, interfered to frastrate the 
design of ordaining one, whom they supposed incompetently quali6ed for his olBce. 
Speaking of the Second or Old North Church, Boston, at its foondation, Rev. Mr. Ware* 
one of its recent pastors, observes, *' For a few years o ne of the brethren, Mkfaael 
Powell, conducted the worship of God*s house, and to such satisfaction, that be would 
have been oidained Teacher, had It not been for the interftrenee of the General Ossot* 
who * would not suffer one, that was illiterate as to academical education, to be called to 
the teaching office in such a place as Boston.' '* ^ And to guard still mora eflectoally 
against the inconveniences that might arise from the neglect of this practice, the Court 
gave it shortly after, viz. In 1658,*> the authority of a law. •* Whereas it is the doty of 
the Christian msgi*trate to take care the people be fed with wholesome and sound doc- 
trine, and in this hour of temptation wherein the enemy designeth to sow corrupt seed, 
enety company cannot be thought able or fit to judge of the Gospel qual{peaiioma 
required in the publiek ditpensers of the word^ and all societies of Christians are bound 
to attend order and communion of churches, conslUeriog also the rich blessing of God, 
flowing from the good sgreement of the civil and church estste, and the horrible mis- 
chiefs and confusions that follow on the contrary : R i$ therefore ordered^ that hence- 
ibrth no person shall publickly and constantly preach to any company of people, whether 
In church society or not, or be oidained to the office of a teaching elder, where arn two 
organick churchei, council of state, or general court shall dec&n their dissatisfaetidnL 
thereat, either in reference to doctrine or practice, (the said oflence being declared to 
the said company of people, church or person,) until the oflence be orderly removed : 
and in case of ordination of any teaching elder, timely notice thereof shall be green loilo 
three or four of the neigt^ouring organick churches, for their approbation**^ By 
warrant of this statute it was, that Mr. Jeremiah Shepard, (afterward minister of Lynn,) 
who had been preaching about 1677 in a private house at Chebacco, Ipswich, with great 
acceptance, was forbidden by order of the Board of Assistants to continue his servicoa 
there, they being oflensive to the First Church and Parish. And when the people of 
that place had Ssen incorporated into a distinct parish in 1679, and had chosen Mr. 
Shepard for their stated minister, they were not alfowed to settle him, l)ecause the Court's 
Committee, appointed to see *'to the settlement of an able, pious, and orthodox minister 
among them,*^ reused their approbation of the choice, on the ground that Mr. Shepaid 
had never united himself ** to any particular Congregational Church." '* 

It was for the neglect or contempt of the general practice, which this law confirmed 
and established, that the church of Maiden was fined, upon calling Mr. Matthews. 
According to Hubbard, ** In the year 1651, the General Court, taking it for granted that 
the civil power is custos utriusque tabula, interposed their authority in a matter of an 
•cclesiastical concernment ; scil. the choice of a minister by the church of Maiden, and 
passed an handsome fine or mulct upon all of the church that were actors therein, for 
calling the said minister to his pastoral office, without the consent and approbation of 
neif^hbouring churches, and allotoance of the magistrates, (if not against the same,) 
contrary to the approved practice of the country, provided In that case." ** The minister 
here referred to, Mr. Matthews, was then lying under the public censure of the Court. 
And Johnson speaking of him observes, that he had continued proaching at Hull, where 
he had been settled some years before, *< till he had lost the approbation of some able 
understanding men, among both Magistrates and Ministers, by weak and unsafe 
expressions in his teaching, vet notwithstanding he was called to the office of a Pastor 
by the brethren of this Church of Christ at Maiden, although some Neighbour churchea 
were unsatisfied therewith : for it is the manner of all the Churches of Christ here 
hitherto, to have the approbation of their SUster churches, and the civil Government 
also In the proceedings of this nature, by the which mesns Communion of Churches is 
continued, peace preserved, and the truths of Christ sincerely acknowledged.** >^ It b 
not surprising therefore, that the church of Maiden was made to smart for their temerity 
In calling to office a person so ofTensive both to the government and to the neighboring 
churches and their pastors, as Mr. Matthews seems then to have been. Mr. Matthews 
likewise was fined at the same time, according to the above quotation from Hutchinson, 
for preaching to a church that had been gathered *' without the allowance of the mogio- 
trates,** There appears however no evidence of any such informality in embodying die 
chnrch at Maiden. Johnson speaks of this transactfon, as having taken place some time 
before they obtained ** any Uiurch Officer to administer the seods unio Uum ; ** and 
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€3tpre«ly refers to (heir Irregular proceedinK in tailing a pagtor ; bat f^itet no bint of 
any sucb irregularity, ** when they were gathered into a church ttaie*'^* And hence 
there seems plausible ground for questbiiing, whether Mr. Matihews and the church 
that called him were not both fined for similar reastons : Whether, as the church waa 
fined for callini; him to office witlwut the allowance qf neighboring chureheStUkd againei 
the known dialike of the Court; so whether Mr. Mat the wa himself waa not fined for 
presuming to preach to them as long as he bad, without euch alUnoanee, and while lying 
under the CourVs censure, rather than for preaching to a church that had been irregu- 
larly gathered, as Hutchinson states. 

[Urn. Qu. Meg. VoL XL p. 192. ^JIuUMneon'M HUt. Vol J. eh, 4, p. 428. 'Wuk- 
throp*$ m»t, by Saoage, VoL L ^Mevised Stat. CoL Laws, eh. zxxiz. 1, 2. ^IVoburn 
Town Bee, ^Johnson's W. W. Prov. Bk. //. eh. 22. ''Dana^s Hist. Disc. pp. 9, 10. 
•Am. Qu. Begister, XL 266, 266. •Fronds' Hut. p. 28. » Ware's Hist. Disc. p. 6. 
^^Beoised Stat. Col. Xatos, xzziz. IS. ^CroweWs Hist. Disc. pp. 18» 14. ^Hubbard^s 
mst. eh. Izi. p. 660. ^JV. W. Prandenee, Bk. HL eh. vii.] 

MALD£N,.(B.) 

46. Mr. Wigglesworth : Extracts from Serm&n ofBeo. Dr. Ihertase Mather at 

his death. 

The following passages copied from " the fragment of a sermon,** referred to in the 
Notes,' are those from which tlie long forgotten particulars there given concemiog Rev. 
Mr. Wigglesworth's settlement at Maiden, the interruption of his labora for many years 
by a tedious sickness, his remarkable restoration to health and usefulness, and the pro* 
tracted continuance of his ministry, were derived. 

** From Cambridge the Star made bis Remove, till he came to (disperse ?) bis sweet 
Influences upon thee, O Maldon, and He was thy faithful One fir abotte a Jubilee of 
years together" 8cc. 

'* It was not long after his coming to Maldon, that a Sickly Constitution so prevailed 
upon him as to confine him from his Publick Work for some whole Sevens o/ Years.** 
— ^*' He took a Short Voyage into another Country for the Recovery of his Health,*' 8lc. 

" It pleased God, when the Distresses of the Church in Maiden did extremely call for 
it, wondrously to Bestore his Faithful Servant. He that had been, for near THventu 
Years, almost buried a/tee, comes abroad a^ain ; and for as fnany years more (spent r) 
in a Publick usefulness received the Answer and Harvist of the Thousands of Supplica- 
tions, with which the God of bis Health had been addressed by him and for him.** 

l^jSm. Qu, Beg, VoL XL p. 192.] 

MALDEN, (C.) 

47. Mr. WiggUsworfh : the Buer^tion on his Qraee Stone : Anecdote respecting. 

The following is a Copy of the Inscription on the Grave Stone of this ezeellent Minis- 
ter. It is copied exactly, verbatim et literatim, except that the two last lines occupy 
three In the original. It alludes, it will be observed, to his well known medical as well 
as theological skill. The blank too, before ■* years,*' furnishes additk)nal proof of the sor- 
prisbg oblivfon into which the history of the ordination, 8lc., of tliis good man had fallen. 

** Memento Mori: Fugit Hora. 

" Here Lyes Buried tf. Body of 

'* That Faithful Seruant of 

" Jesus Christ, yf Reuerend 

** Mm, Michael Wiggles utorth 

" Pastour of yf Church of Christ 

** at Maukkn years who 

*' Finished His Work and Entered 

" Upon An Eternal Sabbath 

'' Of Rest on yf Lord^s Day June 

" yr 10* 1705 in yf 74 year of his Age. 

^* Here lies Interd in Silent Graue Below 

*' Mauldens Physician for Soul and Body two" 
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The ■necdote subjoined, relative to tbh Inwiiptlonjs astrikinf; proofof the veiier%tioii 
end aflection, wilh which (he memory of Mr. Wifs^lesworth lon^ continued to t>e cherished 
io the Kcene of hi« labors. Accordiiific to a current tradhion in Maiden, the venerable Dea. 
Ramtdell, who die«l (here about 1825, at a very advanced a^^e, and had doubtless heard 
in his youth from his parents or others of Mr. Wifrglej> worth's *' good report,'* was aceus- 
tomed as lon^ as he lived, to make an annual visit to the Grave Yard in which the mortal 
remains of that i^ood man were deposited, and carefully to rub off the most, which had 
gathered. In each interval, on the Inscription, which told where he lay. The moee 
which had collected thickly upon it in 1834, bare melancholy witness, that no Deaooa 
fiamsdell was then left to keep it plain and legible. Still 

" Ths tweot fMiMinbrmnc* of tba just 
Shall douriah, whoa hs aleepa io doft."— Pi. cziL TaU ^ Brad$. 

MALDEN, <D.) 

48. Sotilh Church ; Vote for its reunion vnth the JVorth or First Church, 

The following is a copy of the vote, by which this church wss reunited with the 
North Church from which it had seceded, after a separation ot almost sixty years. 
" 1792 March 25th. 1'he Brethren of the first and second Church of Christ in Maiden, 
Voted in (he North Meeting; house (after the blessiing was given) to be incorporated, 
with their Officers, into one Body, and to receive and embrace each other, as Members 
of one and the same Visible Clmrch of Christ ; and to cultivate Christian CommuoioQ 
&. Fellowship, by a regular attendance upon the Ordinances of the Gospel, administer'd 
in said House: also, that the furniture of the Communion Tables be put into one 
common Stock— Eliakim Willis, Cler. "-^[Church IUcord$.} 

CHELMSFORD, (A.) 

49. Mr. Fiake.— Omitted. 

N A T I C K, Indxaw Church, (A.) 
60. John ^cesnummin, Josiah Shonke, Indian Preachers, 

Concerning John Nessnummin, Indian preacher at Natick, the manuscripts of Judge 
Sewall are the only known source of information. There he is not unfrequently men- 
tioned : and the following passages copied from them, throw some light on his history 
and character. 

** Jan7 SO. 1707-8. John Neesnummin comes to me with Mr. R. Cotton's Letters. 
I shew him to Dr. Mather. Bespeak a Lodging for him at Matthias Smith's : but after* 
they sent me word y^ could not doe it. So I was fain to lodg him in my Study. Jan7 SI. 
P. M. I send him on his way towards JVa/tcik, with a Letter to John Trowbridge *' (of 
Newton) " to take him in if there should be occasion." 

Feb. 10, 1707-8. Kept by him as a day of private prayer and fasting. Among the 
numerous petitions specifi<M) as offered on that occasion, are, ** Revive the Business of 
Religion at Natick, and auept and bless John JVeesntOiin, who went thither last week 
for that End." 

'< 1709 July 23. Mr. Mayhew goes to Natick to preach there tomorrow." " 1709 

Sept^ 10. Mr. Mayhew takes hU Journey homeward, John JVeesnumin and Jamea 

Printer being gone before." "1710 March 27.— Got to Rickards'" (Plymouth) 

** about Sun-set — Laus Deo. Mr. Mayhew & Jno, JVeesnumin were got thither before 

me by water. Mr. Little came to my chamber and Mr. Mayhew y^ evening." 

'* Second day Jan/ 1. 1710 — 11. Mr. Mayhew returns, having wilh great Patience 
staid the finishing that Excellent work of Setting forth the Psaltns and Gospel of John 
in English and Indian. He was abundantly Laborious in skilfully revising the Trans- 
lation and correcting the Press." 

1717. July 30. 3. " Sam." (Thomas ?) " Pegun & Sam. Abraham come to me earnest- 
ly to desire that John A'eesnumun may be procured for y? They heard him July 28» 
and yesterday they had a Meeting, from whom they are sent to express y^ y^ unanv- 

mous and earnest desire** N. B. The above Samuel Abraham was one of the Indian 

Selectmen of Natick for 1716, 1719; and one of the grantors of certain Indian common 
lands to Rev. Mr. Peabody, and of a Committee of the Proprietors to draw up and sign 
n deed of them in 1723, to encourage him to settle in the ministry at NaUck for lile. 
Likewise he and Thomas Pe^un were of a Natick Committee for the sale of Indian lands 
at Maguncook or Hopkjnton in 171^ ; ^ and for investing them in the Trustees of Mr. 
Hopkins' Legacy. 
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1718, July 20.1. (Sabbath.) **Mr, Mayhew preachM y«. day at Natick P. M. 

Says y^. ^eesnumun preaches tr«//, eomends his Prayer especially " 

1718. "2d day» Dec\ 1. Mr. Mayhew tells me he preacli'd at Needham ye«»lerday : 

they had no iiunister there. Preached a Lecture today at JVatick at Jno. ^ee8numun*$ 
house. He is not toell." 

From these extracts it may be plausibly iDferred, that the Indian preacher they speak 
of, was orighially from Martha's Vineyard or Cape Cod ; and came 1708 seeking em- 
ployment from the Commissioners of the Society in England for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, with letters of recommendation to Judge Sewall, their Secretary 
and Treasurer, from Rev. Roland Cotton of Sandwich. He was accordingly engaged and 
sent by them immediately to Natick, to aid Daniel Takawombpait, the Indian minister of 
that town, and to labor for the revival of the declining cause of religion there. But be did 
Dot remain at Natick long, at that lime : for we find him in 1709, 1710, attending Rev. Ex- 
perience Mayhew in his journeys from the Vineyard to Boston, and on his return; and 
Dot improbably la the capacity of an interpreter, to assist that eminent missionary in the 
work upon which he was then employed by the Commissionere, viz. of re-publlshing the 
Psalms and the Gospel of John in English and In the Indian of Eliot. After the death 
of Daniel of Natick, In 1716, he was, at the earnest request of the Indian inhabitants of 
that place, again sent there by the Commissioners, to be their minister ; and probably 
continued there in that office the rest of his days. He seems to have been a worthy and 
acceptable minister among his own nation ; and received the commendations of so com- 
petent a judge of merit as Rev. Mr. Mayhew, for his gifts both in preaching and in 
prayer. He appears likewise, for an Indian, to have made more than ordinary acquire- 
ments in learning. For in the Letter Book of Judge Sewall, his name is legibly and 
fairly subscribed with his own hand, in witness of the copy of a letter of lease from 
Judge Sewall to a Mr. Eieazar Fairbank, of a farm in Sherburne ; whereas Mr. Fair- 
bank himself, in certifying the copy, could only subscribe his mark, and wrote his name, 
only as his hand and pen were guided by another.' He probably died at Natick of the 
sickness referred to above, December 1, 1718, or soon after. For in 1720, Josiah Shonks, 
another Indian, was engaged to preach there six montlis. " 1720. The Town of Natick 
had agreed with Josiah Shonks to Imply him of the preaching at Natick of 6th months 
8l l)egain at s^ work 19th of December 1720, and we ougth to payd five pound at the 
end of the 6th. months and the mony should be delivered before the Honorable Captain 
Sewall Esq. in Boston." ^ Nothing more is known of Josiah Shonks than is contained in 
the alN>ve record. He could not have preached at Natick long ; for in 1721, Rev. Oliver 
Peabody commenced his laliors there, and was afterwards ordained over the church of 
Indians and English gathered there Dec. 1729. The old Indian church, gathered by 
Eliot, was reduced in 1698 to seven men and three women ; and had probably l)ecome 
extinct before the death of its Indian pastor, Daniel, in 1716.' 

p Biglow^s Hist : Extracts from Indian Records in pp. 27, 81. ' Letter Book, June 8» 
1710. *S€e JVotes, Vol. XL p, 255.] 

BILLERICA, First Chubch, (A.) 
51. Records of First Church, Roxhury; Memoranda in. 

The date of the gathering of first Church in Billerlca, as also the date of the gathering 
of First Church, Groton, the dates of the ordination and death of Rev. Mr. Bunker, 
Maiden, and of other similar events, given in this Brief Survey of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers in Middlesex County, have all been obtained from certain Metnoranda in 
Records of First Church, Roxhury, through opportunity kindly given therefor by the 
present pastor of that Church, Rev. George Putnam. The^e Memoranda are, (at least, 
in part,) notices of interesting occurrences, begun by the venerable Eliot (as we learn 
from a reference in another hand, perhaps that of Rev. Mr. Walter.) "Month 4: day 
12; ano 1642;'* continued by his colleague. Rev. Samuel Danfurth, from Apnl 8, 1649, 
a short time before his ordination; and resumed by Eliot ** 1674 : 7 mo : 24 day,** aliout 
two months before Mr. Danforth*s death. These notices are many of them very valuable ; 
giving authentic historical information concerning ministers and interesting events, which, 
in a considerable number of instances, has been sought in vain elsewhere, and couM no 
where else, probably, have been obtained. 

BILLERICA, (B.) Ret. Samdbi. Whitiwo. 
62. Oathering of the Church at Lancaster; Ordination ofReo, John Whiting, when. 

Rev. Mr. Whitney, in his History of Lancaster, is unable to assign the time, when 
the church there was gathered anew, alter the disperiioo of the people in Philip's War, 
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1676, and when its first pastor* Rev. John Whttinir, second son of Rer. Samuel Wbitii^ 
of Bilierira, was ordained.* This deficiency may be sup|>lie<l from the Journal of Judipe 
Sewall, who give$t there the following notice of those transactions. ** Wednesday, Dec. 3, 
1690. A Church is frmhered, and Mr. John Whitini;; ordained minister at Laneaster. 
Mr. Saml WhidnK gives him his Charge, Mr. fisttabroolcs givea y* Right band of Fel* 
lowship: Mr. Brinsmead & others fiiere." [^ IVhttney^t Hittory of WoreewUr 
County, p, 47.] 

G R O T O N, (A.) 

68. JSeo. Samuel WUlard : Resigned the Vice Pretideney of Harvard ColUge hrfort 

his death. 

It is commonly supposed, that Rev. Mr. Willard, first, minister of GrotoD, and after- 
ward, of Old South church, Boston, continued to preside over the College at Cambridjge 
till his death. But it appeara, on the authority of Judge Sewall, that in consequence of 
ft sudden attack of sickness, he resigned his office in the College about three weeks 
before his decease. *< Monday Aug\ 11. 1707. Mr. Willard goes to Cambridge to es- 
poundf but finds few Scholars come together ; and moreover was himself taken ill there, 
which oblig'd him to come from thence before Prayer Time. ^Tuesday Aug\ 12, be- 
tween 6 8l 7 I visited Mr. Willard to see how his Journey and Laliour at y« College 
had agreed with him ; and he surprisM me with y* above account ; told me of a gf^at 
pain in 's head, and sickness at his Stomach ; and that he believ'd he was near bit End. 
/ mentiond y*. business of the College, He desired me to do his Message by Word 

of Mouth ; w<^ I did Thorsday following to y* Gov' 8c Council." ** Thorsday Aug* 

14th. When y«. Gov^ enquired after Mr. Willard, I acquainted the Gov^ & Council y\ 
Mr. Willard was not capable of doing the College work another year ; He thantd 
Sf*? for yr Acceptance of his service at^ Reward. Gov'. & Council order'd Mr. Win- 
throp and Brown to visit the Rev<! Mr. Willard, and ThavJi him for his good Service the 

fix years past. Sent down for concurrence," &c. &c. " Dept! concur & nominal 

y. Rev^ Mr. Nehemiah Hobart to officiat in y« mean time till Oct^ next. This y! 
Gov^ 8l Council did not accept, and so nothing was done." [SewalTs Joum.} 

G R O T O N, (B.) Rev. Gbhsbom Hobart. 

64. Hobart Manuscripts : AeeourU of. 

The Manuscripts from which the dates of the ordination and death of Rev. Genfaon 
Hobart m the ** Brief Survey" have been obtained, are often quoted or referred to ftt ibe 
present day, by the title of "the Hobart Manuscripts," From the Collections of 
William Gibbs, Esq., formerly of Salem, now of Lexington, who copied them in puU 
these Manuscripts seem to be a brief Chronicle of interesting events, l>egun and con- 
tinued for more than a century in the same volume by members of the Hobart family in 
three auccessive generations, and still preserved, it is understood, as a precioas deposit* 
among their descendants. The series commences, spparently, with a notice by Rev. 
Peter Hobart, the patriarch of Hingham, of his arrival in this country from England, 
June 8, 1635 ; and is carried on by him till near the period of his death, January 20, 
1678-9. Then bis son, Mr. David Hobart of Hingham, takes it up, and pursues U till 
almost the time of his decease, Aug. 21, 1717. Here it is evident from the foltowiog 
extract, the manuscript volume remained a while in the hands of his widow. ** My ean^ 
JSTehemiah Hobart was ordained pastor to the second Church of Hingham at oohaaet 
the 13 of desember 1721." And now, if not before, her son. Rev. Mr. Hobart of Co- 
hasset, took the volume into his keeping, inserted a memorial of his father's death, and 

Sursued in it the design of his ancestors, till death cut short his labors at an early asm, 
fay 81, 1740. With a record of this melancholy event by a aurviving brother, ttie 
notices of memorable occurrences contained in these Manuscripts appear to cloae. 
Judging from the specimens selected by Mr. Gibbs, though some of them are chiefly- of 
private or local concern, yet very many of them belong to the civil or ecclesiastical his- 
tory of those times, and are generally interesting. And the important dates, too, which 
these Manuscripts furnish, of some of which they are the only known source of infor- 
mation, and all of which (with only one or two exceptions that have t)een observed) are 
unquestionably accurate, render them a valuable document to the Chronologist. 

NEWTON, First Chuhch, (A.) 
56. « I>ar\forth*s Abnameks.** 

The Almanacs to which reference is madfc for the paragraph in the NotMi Tol. XI. p. 
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M2, under Newton, First Church, respecting the snccefls of Rev. Mr. Eliot's preaching to 
the Indians, are a carious relic of antiquity. They are five in number, sewn together lo 
one small duodecimo volume. Four of them, for the years 1646, '47, '48 and '49, were 
composed by Rev. Samuel Danforth, then a resident Fellow or Tutor of the College at 
Cambridge, but settled in 1650, as a colleague with Eliot at Roxbury. The motto of the 
other for 1650, ** Parvwn parva decent, sed inest nut gratia parvia" on the title page, 
proclaims it to have been the work of Urian Oakcs, who published it while " a lad of 
small stature," and resident at the College, but who was afterwards advanced to be its 
President.^ Three of them have valuable Chronological Tables at the end ; and all of 
them except that for 1649, were early furnished with blank leaves, on which various in- 
teresting occurrences were entered at the time by different handa. Interspersed on 
their blank pages, are likewise remarks on the weather, and frequent notices of planting, 
harvesting, grafting fruit trees, and gathering their fruits, beside other miscellaneous 
matter ; for the apparent original proprietor, of at least four of them, John Hull, Esq., of 
Boston, Master of the Mint in 1652, and Treasurer of the Colony in 1676, was possessed 
In his day of considerable cultivated land both within the present bounds of the citj, 
and at Muddy River, or Brookline. They are doubtless the older portion of that collec- 
tion of *< Interleav'd Almanacks" from 1646 to 1720, which the learned Prince refers to» 
as having once belonged to ** the late Honourable John Hull and Judge Sewall of Boston 
Esq?," to Rev. Messrs. Shepard the younger of Charlestown, Gerrish of Wenham, 
and others, and as having been consulted by him in preparing his New England Chrono- 
logy.' Tliey were also, in the years 1824, *25, and again in 1833, in the hands of that 
eminent antiquary, John Farmer, Esq., who acknowledged, in his correspondence with 
their present owner, hb indebtedness to them for one article that he was about to insert 
in his •'Memoirs," 8cc. l^Mdther^i Magn, Vol. 11. Bk. JV, Ch. 6. *Prince*$ Chron. 
Biit. Pr^ace.} 

N E W T O N ; Mr. Hobart, (B.) 

66. Bev. JVehetniah Hobart : his death, Juneralf Ijte., Notices of. 

The following additional notices of this highly esteemed divine, are from the Manu- 
scripts of Judge Sewall. 

<« 1712 Tuesday, Aug* 26. I went with my Son and Mr. Nichols in a Calash to y« 
Funeral of Mr. Hobart. Mr Commissary carried Mr Pemberton in his Charret. I'he 
Gov^ went with four Horses. Bearers, President, Mr Thacher of Milton ; Mr Dan- 
forth of Dorchester, Mr Bratile of Cambridge ; Mr Belcher of Dedham, Mr Pemberton. 
Mr Flint, Mr Barnard, and Mr Stephens led the three Daughters. Gov^ & Sewall, 
Mr Commissary and Bromfield follow'd next after the Mournera. A great many people 
there. Suppose there were tmfre than forty Graduates. Was Interd a little more than 
an Hour before Sun-set Mr Danforth went to Prayer ; mentiond his having been tikere 

fnore than Forty years. Got home well about Eight." ' Aug. 28. (Boston Thursday 

Lecture.) '* Mr remberton preaches a Funeral Sermon on Mr Hobart. My father,*** 

"To Cousin Sarah Storke at Rumsey, (England) Jan7 10. 1712—13. 

** Mr Nehemiah Hobart, a very worthy Minister of Newton, about 8 miles 

from hence, died the 25th. of August last, in the 64th year of his Age. He is much 
Lamented. I have a particular Loss; in that he was a very good old Friend. Aug* 17 
he preach'd Forenoon & Afternoon ; and at the Close of the day Bless'd the Congrega- 
tion in the form prescribed Num. 6. 24, 25, 26 : which made an impression upon many; 
they reckond he had taken leave of them, they should never hear him again ! I think 
he had used that form but once before. Has left only Daughters.'" \}Jowmai. 
'Letter Book.] 

MARLBOROUGH, (A.) 

67. jReo. Mr. Brinsmead : ,additional JVotiees of. 

Concerning this divine, very celebrated among our fathers, and yet respecting whom 
but little has been transmitted in any contemporary publication, the following notices by 
one Intimate with him, may not be unacceptable. 

** 1685 ISusday March y* last. Went to Weymouth : heard Mr Brinsmead preacb 
from Prov. 10. 29. See my Book of Records. After Lecture I took the acknowledgm*. 
of many Deeds Lodg'd w*|^ Mr Brinsmead. Wednesday mom. Ap. 1. Speaking 

to Mr Brinsmead to pray for drying up y* River Euphrates, He told me he had pray'd 
that God would reveal to some or other, as to Daniel of old, the Understanding of y* 
Prophesies of y* time ; y\ so might know whereabouts we are. Went home : Mr 
Torrey acoompanyed me to Moootocot Bridg^," &c. 
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*< Thondfty, Joly 2d. 1685 After y* County Coart ii orer, it a Conference at 

Honours : present, the Gov^ Mr Stoui^hton, Dudley, Richards, Sewall ; Mr Torrey, 
Brintmead, WilUrd, Adams. Were unanimous as to what discoursed relaliug to our 
CircunistiinceSy y* Charter beinjc condemned. Every one spake.'* 

** 1691 June 17. Fast at y« Townhouse, Magutralea, Minuten: Mr. Hale, Bayly» 
J9rtfismeaii, Torrey, Moodey, Willard pray; Mr. Lee preaches. Mr. Fisk, Tbacfacr, 
Oookin, J no. Dan forth sup here.'* 

** April IS. 1692. A Church is leathered at Wrentham, and Mr Man Ordained. JUr 
Srinsmead gave y* Charge, and Mr. Gookin y* Right Hand of Fellowship. The Cfa. 
of Mendon also sent to and appeared.*' 

** 1698 May 5. Mr Brinnmead lodf^es here. May 6. Speaking of y* uncertainty of 
yf. Conversion of Adam & £ve, I shew'd him Dr. Goodwin 8l Owen*s Notions. He 
told me of a Converted Turk, and of S(rani;e Visions at Meccha in y* year 1620, to be 
seen in CIsrk's Examples. It being y* same year with Plvmfi, it aflected me." 

<• 1701 Monday, Apr. 14th. I ride " (to Newton) *< & visit Mr Trowbridge Froia 

thence to Mr Hobart's, with him to Sudbury, where we dine at Mr Sherman's. Frotn 
thence to Mr Brirumead's. He was much refreshd with our Company. Day was 
doubtfull : But got very well thither, & when by Mr Brinsmead's fire, it Raind & baikl 

much. Lndgd at Mr, How^s Apr. 15th, Mr Torrey. Mr. Danforth of Dorchester, 

Mr Swifl came to us from Kramingham to visit Mr Brinsmead: He sd. 'twas as i^ 
eame to his Funeral ; if be were ready wishd it were so. After dinner Mr Hobart and 
I come home." ^ 

Letter to Mr. Nnthanacl Higginson (London) May 1. 1701. 
-<* Our Lieut. Governour" (Mr Stoughton) "and Mr Brin»mead (Ceeltbum 



nobile Par) threaten to take their leave of us before it be long. Mr Brini>mead h^th 
not preachd for above this 12 moneth. The Lieut. Governour is much worn with con- 
tinual anguiith of the Strangury, or a disease akin to it ; and his Stomack put almost 
quite out of Office." &c. &c. 

<• To Mr Thomas Bridge at Cohanzy in West New Jersey, Apr. 22. 1703. 

" Sir, at my Return from Plimouth Court Apr. 8d. I met with Mr Charles Chauncey's 
Letter bewailing the death of my honoured and dear Friend Mr Israel Chaiincey of Strat- 
ford March Nth. ab\ 9. m. He bemoans their Loss in ihe^te Words. * We are left very 
weak in the fall of our Ancient 4* Honorable. Very few gray Hairs are to be found in 
the Colony, in Civil or Sacred Improveioent: Sure 1 am, there are now none to be 
found in this County.' 

** I was much affected with this sad News ; the rather bee. the pious Son perfonDd 
the part of an Executor to his dear Father in writing this Letter to answer mine of 
March 8th. And the tnith l«, the Circumstances of the Province of the Massachuseta 
are much the same with tho^te of Connecticut but now mentioned : Our ancient if 
Honourable are very much thin'd of laie : Jlfr Stoughton and Mr Brin$mead are in 
particular very much mias'd : and other Cedars in our Lebanon are shaking and ready to 
fall." &c. &c> 

[1 SewalVs Joum. * SewalFs Letter Book.] 

SHERBURNE, Mr. Gookin, (A.) 

68. Rev, Daniel Gookin : His Lectures to the Indians at A'atiek ; His death and 

Character, 

The following are two instances of those Lectures referred to in the Notes, Vol. XI. 
p. 265, in the quotation from Apostle Eliot's Letter to Sir Robert Boyle 1684, as delivered 
monthly by Rev. Mr. Gookin at Niitick, to Indians and English. 

** 1686 Sept^ 1. Went to JVdtiek Lecture^ Simon Gates shewing me y* way; call'd 
as went at Noiih Wiswall's : came home accompanied by Major Gookin and his Son Sam. 
till y* way parted. Afr Dan\ Gookin preached, were about 40 or 50 Men at most, & a 
pretty many Women & Children," &c.» " 1707. May 13. Mr. Danl Oliver, Capt. 
Tho. Fitch & I ride to JVdtick^ and hear Mr Gookin preach and pray to the Indians 
there : Din'd at ('apt. Fuller's as came back : got home well. Laus Deo." ^ 

To the above may be added the loilowing notices of the death and character of this 
good mini!«ter, who thus exerted himself for the spiritual benefit of the Indians, as well 
as of his own flock. 

" Sherboiirn, Wednesday, January 8. 1717 — 18. 

'•The Reverend, learned, and pious Mr Daniel Gtwkin, the first Pasior of the Church 
of Christ in this Town i!ecca$>ed, aged about 67 years: who in his younger Time was 
Fellow of Harvard College about the .•(pace of Seven years ; and since has been an 
Ordained Minister in said Town about 34 years ; who many years preached the Indian 
Lectures ai JVdtick; a Gentleman sound m bis Doctrine, explaining the Scriptures to 
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the weakest Capacity, and painruU ip bb Stadlea, tender of hit Flock, and Exemplary ia 
his Life, aod LameDted of all good Men that had Acquaintaoce with him, especially iu 
his own Church and Town." 

"N. The above written is derk Mider^M Letter to Mr, Campbell"* 

** 1717 — 18. Saturday, January 11th. Enquiring at Mrs Phillips's, a Sheiboum man 
tells me Mr Gookin dyed a Tuesday night, and is to be buried to-day. He was a good 
Scholar, and solid Divine. We were Fellows together at College, and have sung many 
a Tune in Consort; hope shall sing Hallelujah together in Heaven." '' Jao^ 17, 1717 — 
18. Went to Mr CampbelPa and gave his Wife (he not at home) Mr Colman's Ser- 
mon on Mr Hirst to facilitate his ineerting Mr Goolan in y^ JVewS'Letter,**^ 

** Clerk Rider," the author of the above Obituary Notice 'for the Boaton Weekly News 
Letter, then published by Mr. Campbell, was Mr. William Bider of Sherburne, for 
many years Clerk to the Indian Proprietors of Natick.' 

[' SewalTe JoumcU. * Sewair$ Letter Book, * Biglow*9 But. ofJVatiek, pp. 29, 80.] 

S H E R B U R N E, (B.) 

69. Rev. Mr. Baker: Jhterval, formerly, between the eommeneement of the eomtant 
eervices of minister*, or of their call to the pastoral office, and their ordination^ 
often long. 

From the notice given of this gentleman in the Notes,' it appears, that two years In- 
tervened between his call to the pastoral office at Sherburne, and his ordination. So 
long an interval as this. In similar cases, would now be accounted as very singular. But 
it seems to have occurred not uofrequently in former days; and that without producing 
surprise or impatience on the part of the church. His senior colleague. Rev. Mr. Gookin, 
had proposals for settlement that were acceptable, it seems, as early as April, 1681 ; bat 
was not ordained, nor was the church gathered, till March, 1686.' Rev. Nehemiah 
Hobart officiated constantly at Newton two years, and Rev. Robert Breck at Marlborough 
apparently three years, before ordination.' Rev. Gershom Hobart of Groton was evi* 
dently invited to the charge of the church there as early as June 29, 1678 ; but was not 
ordained till Nov. 26, 1679.' And to these instances may be added that of Rev. Joseph 
Sewall of Old South Church, Boston : who was called to the pastoral office in that 
Church, as colleague with Rev. Mr. Pembertoo, April 26, 1712 ; accepted the invitation 
October 12, 1712 ; but was not ordained till Sept. 16, 171S.' 

[' See JVotes Jim. Qu. Reg., Feb. 1839, p. 260, l^e. ^e. * SewaUVs /oiim.] 

LEXINGTON, Church of, (A.) 
60. JVWo England or Bay Psalm Book. 

The book from which a « part of y* 48 (Psalm) from y« 9th ▼. to y« end, « O Ood 
aw thoughts* &c." was sung at the gathering of the church in Lexington, and the ordi- 
nation of its first pastor, in 1696,' was that known by our fathers, as the New England 
or Bay Psalm Book. In that, the 9th verse of the 48ih Psalm reads thus : 

'* O Odd, our thoughts have been upon 
Thy free benignity : 
And that within the middest of 
Thy house of sanctity." 

The metrical version of the Psalms, &c. generally used by the first planters of New 
England, was that of Stemhold & Hopkins ; in which the verse corresponding to that 
just quoted, is thus expressed : 

** O Lord, we wait and doe attend 
On thy good heipe and grace : 
For which we doe all times attend 
Within thy holy place." 

This was the authorized verskm of the Established Church of England, made abont 
1660, in the reign of Edward VI. by Thomas Stemliold, Esq., John Hopkins, Robert 
Wisedome and others : men, observes Fuller, ** whose piety was better than their 
poetry ; and (who) had drank more of Jordan than of HeUeon.'** Our fathers brought 
it with them from England, where they had from youth been accustomed to it, and 
where it was often bound up with the Holy Scriptures In the same volume ; as the copy 
from which the above quotation is made, is found annexed to a <* Bishop's Bible," printed 
1676. But on commg to this country, th*y took offimoe* accordiDg to Mather, at its 
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** many detrattiom from, addUiom to, and voriofiMM of, not only the text, but Ihe reiy 
§en$e of the Pnlmlst.**' Heoce the leading ministers resolved on attempting a tranelm- 
tioo of the Psalms and other Scripture Songs into metre, which should more exactly 
accord with the Inspired Originals ; in which undertaking, they who acted the priocip^ 
part, were Rev. Messrs. Weld and Eliot of Roxbury, and Mather of Dorchester. Bot 
** these, like the rest, were of so different a genius for their poetry, that Mr. Sbepard oi 
Cambridge on the occasion addressed them to this purpose : 

** You Roxbr'y poets, keep clear of the crime 
Of missing to give us very good rhime : 
And you of Dorcheater, your veraei lengthen. 
But with the texV$ own worde you will them strengthen."' 

The translation of the Psalms by these gentlemen, was published at Cambridge, N. E., 
in 1640 ; and afterward committed for revision and improvement to Rev. B?r. Heniy 
Dunster, President of Harvard College, and eminent lor bis skill in the Oriental lan- 
guages ; by whom, aided as to the poetry, by Mr. Richard Lyon, an ingenious English 
Sintleman then resident in his family, the work appears to have been completed, with 
e addition of the other Songs in Scripture, in two or three years.^ When 6nished, it 
was publisihed by the title of «* The Piialms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs of the Old and 
New Testament ; Faithfully translated into English Meeter, For the Use, Edi6cati<m 
and Comfort of the Saints in Public and Private, especially in New England." Upon 
this version, made by their venerated ministers for their own particular use, the early 
inhabitants of New England, and several successive generations of their descendants set 
a high value. The use of it was enjoined upon all the Churches by a Synod,* apparently 
that at Cambridge in 1648 ; and it was adopted by all of them within a few years after, 
in Massschusetts proper, except by the church of Salem, which, (with the church of 
Plymouth,) adhered to Ainsworth's version till 1667, when " the brethren in church 
meeting, agreed to use the New England Psalm Book, in connexion with that of Aina- 
worth."* Nor was its reputation con6ned to New England alone. It was held in high 
esteem by dissenters in the mother country ; and Prince observes of it, ** I found ia 
England It was by some eminent congregations preferred to all others in their public 
worship, even down to 1717, when I last left that part of the British kingdom.**^ la 
1726, the 21st edition of it was published in Boston. And a copy of the 17lh edition, 
London, 1729, is now lying before the author of this Article, bound up with one of 
Battkett*8 Bibles in l2mo. Oxford, 1739. Even many of the learned men of New Eng- 
land in former times, while they could not but see and own the faults of its diction, still 
loved and commended it for its supposed faithfulness as a translation. Says Mather, 
** Though I heartily join with those gentlemen, who wish that the poetry hereof were 
mended ; yet I must confess, that the Psalms have never yet seen a translation, that I 
know of, nearer to the Hebrew original : and I am willing to receive the excuse which 
our translators themselves do offer us, when they say, ' If the verses are not always so 
elegant as some desire or expect, let them consider, that God*8 altar needs not our 
polishings ; we have respected rather a plain translation, than to smooth our verses with 
the sweetness of any paraphrase. We have attended conscience rather than elegance, 
fidelity rather that ingenuity ; that so we may sing in Zion the Lord's songs of praise 
according unto his own will, until he bid us enter into our Master's joy, to smg eternal 
hallelujahs.*'*' And the learned and pious Prince of a later day, while he was actually 
attempting to amend or do away the faults in it, which the author of the Magnalia ac- 
knowledges as above, still observes, in praise of its translators, that " they not only had 
the happiness of approaching nearer to the inspired original, than all other versions in 
English rhyme, but in many places of excelling them in simplicity of style, and in 
affecting terms, being the words of God which more strongly touch the soul."^ But 
notwithstanding these high encomiums, this New England or Bay Version of the Psalms 
and Spiritual Songs of Holy Scripture, once so highly esteemed, so universally used for 
quite a century or more in all the churches of the Massachusetts Bay, has now at length 
become entirely obsolete. Its faults, which had long been too obvious to be denied by 
Its warmest friends, gradually came to be accounted as too serious to be excused or 
tolerated ; and accordingly the churches, one after another entirely laid it aside. Even 
the labors of the erudite Prince, to amend and improve it, that he might preserve the use 
of it in public worship, were not long of any avail. With all the polish which he could 
bestow, it was still regarded as too homely to be endured by the growing refinement and 
fastidious taste of the generation which succeeded him. And hence in the few churches in 
which the New England Psalm Book revised and improved by him found acceptance 
for a while, other versions were quickly substituted in its room. His own church, for 
instance, the Old South Church, Bioston, which adopted his revised edition October, 1758, 
exchanged it for Watts, in October, 1786.' 
fdim. ^ Beg. Fa, 1839, p. 266. *JMler*§ Chh. BUi. B. VU. p. 406, /oUq 
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*Mather*$ Magn. Vol L B, S. Ufe of Dunster, *Prinee, in Wiinef*$ But of Old 
Sovih Chh, JS^. p. 99. » Upham's Sec. Century Lect. p. 48. > WUner's Hist. pp. 28, 
100, note.l 

LEXINGTON, Mr. Eben kzer Hancock, (B.) 

'61. The oeeasional election of a pastor in former times by the joint vote of church 
and conpegation, consistent unth the general acknowledgment of the right of the 
church to a separate voice in such election, and of the necessity of its consent, 

** 2 Novemb^ 17S3. Alt a Church Meeting for chusing a Minister ; the Church agreed 
to Join ufith the Inhabitants ofy* To%on in voting for the choice of a Minister. And 
proceeding in the Choice, they Elected my Son Ebenezer Hancoclc to be their Minister. 
Y* Votes were 72 in all, whereof 62 were for my Son.*'^ 

The good degree of union of opinion and feeling in Lexington, in favor of Mr. Han- 
ooclc jun., displayed both by church and town in the above transaction, is a strong evi- 
dence of the popularity of that gentleman as a preacher ; especially as be appears to 
have been chosen unanimously in the same way about a month before, at Sherburne, as 
the minister of that place.' Still, the occasional agreement of the churches of Massa- 
chusetts, in these and other instances, to join with their respective towns in the choice 
of their pastors, from motives of policy, or for the sake of convenience or peace, in an 
age when the rights of churches in such affairs were not generally and publicly disputed, 
is not to be construed as a concession at that day, that the members of such churches 
bad no right of voting in the election of pastors, distinct from that which belonged to 
them as inhabitants of the towns where they dwelt. For by a law of the Province^ 
passed 1695, and then in force, it was declared, " that no person, by reason of his voting 
in the churchy shall be precluded from voting as an inhabitant of the town:'*' which 
declaration plainly implies the legal right of the church to a separate vote, as well as to 
voting in common with the other inhabitants of the town in which it was planted, in the 
election of a minister. And by the same law it was provided, that if the inhabitants of 
any town in regular meeting should refuse their concurrence in the choice of a minister that 
has been made by the church and submitted for their approbation, the person so chosen 
might still be settled over the whole town as its minister, and be entitled to a maintenance 
froin it, should the choice be approved by a council of the elders and messengers of three 
or five neighboring churches, called by the church aforesaid to hear and consider the 
exceptions and allegations against its choice : but otherwise, the church must ** proceed 
to the election of another minister."' From this provision it was evidently the mind of 
the Legislature that enacted it, that the churches throughout this Commonwealth were 
rightfully entitled to take the lead in the business of electing their own pastors, and that 
their opinion and voice, in transactions of this nature, were chiefly to be regarded. And 
in consequence of this provision, it is likewise manifest, that no one could legally be set 
over a ctiurch as its pa$tor, or over the town to which it belonged, as its minister, without 
the approbation and consent of the church. 

The acknowledgment, in former days, of the right of a church to a distinct nomination 
of its pastor is still further evident, from the accustomed way of proceeding in the choice 
and ordination of pastors in places where no church had previously existed.^ On the 
day appointed, a church (including the minister elect as a member) was first embodied 
by a council of churches convened for the purpose. Then, before the councH proceeded 
to ordination, the newly gathered church always made a formal choice of the minister 
elect as its pastor ; for which ceremony it would have been accounted needless and 
burdensome to stay the ordination, had not the choice by the church of its own pastor 
been thought an important affair, as well as a distinct one from the election of a minister 
by the town. 

The following Is a vote of admonition to the Church of Charlestown from the Old 
North Church, Boston, for its supposed abandonment of the right here claimed to have 
been legally granted, and generally conceded to the churches in that day. 

'* 1697. 4d. 6m. [August.] This day the church voted a letter of admonition to the 
church in Charlestown, for betraying the liberties of the churches in (heir late putting 
into the hands of the uihole inhabitants the choice of a minister**^ 

In the above vote, as also in the remarks made on it by Rev. Mr. Ware, who quotes it 
from his Church Records, it is taken for granted that the church of Charlestown gave 
no other call to the minister referred to, than that which they gave him by joint vote 
with the other inhabitants of the town.* But the facts in the case (as the extracts from 
the Records of the church of Charlestown subjoined do shew) were as follows. That 
church did, in the first instance, meet separately front the totm, and vote to invite 
Mr. Pemberton, the gentleman alluded to in the Admonition, '* to be assistant in the 
Work of the Ministry in order to office" therein. Two years after, having occasion again 
to provide a constant helper to their aged and infirm pastor. Rev. Mr. Morton, and being 
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nliflfied with Uieir former choice of Mr. Pemberton for this purpMe, espedaHy as he Ind 
been receotiy recommended to them for the office, by a majority of the pastors of tb« 
churches in Boston, they agreed, without lirst having a separate meeting of their own. 
and voting for Mr. Pemberton over again, to come together with the town, and vote 
jointly with them. If in this, " they betrayed the liberties of the churches," as the 
Vote of Admonition declares ; or if they deviated from the general practice, as Rer. 
Mr. Ware infers from that vote they did, tliey doubtieas did so unintentionally, aa they 
probably made appear in their " Answer to the 3 Churches Lettert" mentioned in the 
vote of May, 1687, which seem to have had relation to the transaction just spokea oL 

Votes, &c. 

1094, Nov. 9. "A Church Meeting at wh. Voted by the Church, that tfiej 

thought it needfull to Call one to be Assistant in the Work of the Ministry in order to 
Office in this ChurclL And for that End appoynted a Chnrch Meeting y* 23d day of 
y*; Month at 9 of y* clock in the morning.** 

*< Nov. 23. A Church Meeting, wherein it was Voted, That the way of Nomimtioo 
of the person to be Called as aforesaid, be by papers. Upon which the Church pro- 
ceeded, and nominated and chose Mr Ebenezer Pemberton" 

" Charles Town Feb : 18 : 96-7. The Committee* appoynted ** (by the Chnrch and 
Congregation at a public fast, Feb. 11. 1696-7) " to wait upon the Elders at Boston for 
their advise. Respecting a Sutable person for the Work of the Ministry in Charles Town 
in Order to a Settlement — have Received the Advise of the Major part of them, at their 
Meeting at Boston Febr. 18. 1696-7, wh. is as followeth : 

** * That Mr Ebenezer Pemberton is a Sutable person for the work of the Ministry is 
Charlestown, in order to a Settlement there.* 

** It. The Committee doe conclude & agree That the Inhabitants doe convene in this 
place on the next fryday com fortnight at nine of the Clock in the forenoon, being the 
12th day of March next In order to a free Choyce in that afl^ire. 

" a True Coppy Test. C. Morton.** 

'* fieb : 22d. 1696-7. At a meeting of the Church of Christ in Charles Town orderly 

warned thereunto, at the hous of Mr Charles Morton Then agreed by the Brethren 

there present. That whereas they did formerly in the Yeare 1694 November 23 Vote & 
Nominated Mr. Ebenezer Pemberton to be an Assistant to Mr Charles Morton as a 
Settled help in the work of the Ministry — And wee are soe wet satisfyed in what They 
have Don herein as to Com to a free and general vote with the Inhabitants at the Time 
appoynted by the Committee In order to a Settled help to the Reverend Mr Charks 
Morton in the Work of the Ministry among us. 

** This above sayd paper was read to the Inhabitants on March 12. 1696-7." 

*« A true Coppie Test : Ch : Morton." 

** May 9. 1697. y« Church Stop*d, they Voted, y\ y« Committee should bring in their 

Answer to y*. 3 Churches Letters on the next Lord's day. And at the same tjrme 

(May 9) Voted and Declared that they as a Church of Christ did Vote Mr Simon Broad- 
street to be a constant helper to me (their aged pastour) in the work of the Ministry.'** 

\}Lexitigton Chh, Rec, p. 66. *Biglow*s Hist. Sherburne, p. 57. ^Mev. Siat, 
Province Laws, Ch. XXXIII. * See onward^ Tewksbury, A, • Wdre*s Hist, Disc 
Appendix, p, 49. *Ree, of First Chh. Charlestown, pp. 362—365, or pp, 16—19 tn- 
verted.] 

WESTON, Church or, (A.) 

62. Mnisters anciently imposed for settlement upon neglif^ent towns andparisheM «• 

Massachusetts by the Courts of Sessums, 

During the early unsuccessful efforts of the Westerly Precinct of Watertown, afterwards 
Weston, to obtain a settled minister, it was presented in 1707 to the Court of Sessions for 
Middlesex, for not having one. While this presentment was yet pending, the inhabitants 
prepared a petition to that Court, one clause of which discovered an apprehension, that a 
minister might be imposed on them without their choice. " The petitioners say, * Once 
more we humbly pray, that the Honourable Court would not put Mr Joseph Mors into 
the work of the ministry in our precinct.' &c.'*^ 

At that day, when a town through negligence was destitute of a minister legally 
qualified for the space of six months, a law of the Province empowered the Court of 
Sessions in each County, upon complaint being made, to order that town to settle such a 
minister before the next session of the Court : and in case this order was not complied 
with, "then the said Court shall take effectual care to procure and settle a minister 
qualified as aforesaid, and order the charge thereof^ and ot such minister's maiotenance« 
Id be levied on the inhabitants of such town." '. 
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This law was not allowed to remain a dead letter on the Statute Book. Its efficacy 
was felt by Maiden in 1708. That town havio^ continued destitute of a minister since 
the deatti of Mr. Wigglesworth in 1705, liie Court of Sessions for Middlesex County 
ordered that year, that Mr. Thomas Tufls should be settled over them as their minister. 
By this measure, the people were effectually quickened to perform the duty which they 
had neglected, or by some cause had been prevented from fulfilling. For we find, that 
at a Meeting, October 27, 1708, the Town concurred with the Church in their choice ol 
Mr. David Parsons as their minister, aod voted him a salary ; and then chose a Co«^ 
mittee " to goe and get a petition drawne to present to the General Corte for the taking 
off the Quarter Sessions Order concerning Mr Thomas Tufts being the minister A 
Maiden."' Some of the inhabitants, however, seem to have preferred, for a minister, thm 
person set over them by Order of Court, to him that was elected for the office by the 
Church and Town ; for twelve of them entered their dissent upon the Records, to tiM 
proceedings of that meeting, on the alleged grounds that they were " a eontewmt ef 
authority" and that the people were not able to maintain " two ministers at onee.* 

A similar interference of the civil authority, though it would now be regarited as an 
assumption of arbitrary power, was once productive of very salutary con^quences in the 
First Parish of Braintree, now Quincy. After the death of their first pastor and teacher. 
Rev. Messrs. Thompson and Flynt, the church in that place ** fell into unhappy divisions; 
one being for Paul, and another for Apollos, (as is too often the case in destitute churches) 
and were without a settled ministry above four years.'* In consequence of this long 
delay, the Court of Sessions for the County of Suffolk interposed by the folk)wing 

order. ** At a County Court held at Boston by adjournment 23. of Nov. 1671 ^The 

Court having taken into consideration the many means that have been used with the 
church of Braintree, and hitherto nothing done to efiect, as to the obtainhig the ordi- 
nances of Christ among them ; This Court therefore orders and denires Mr Moses 
Fiske to improve his labours in preaching the word at Braintree until the church there 
agree and obtain supply for the work of the ministry, or this Court take further order.** * 
** Mr Fiske obeyed and went, not without the advice of the neighbouring elders, and 
preached his first sermon here Dec. 3, 1671. The next day, about 20 of the brethren 
came to visit him, manifesting (in the name of the church) their /eady acceptance of 
what the honoured Court done, and thanking him for his compliance therewith ; and on 
Feb. 24. following, the church gone him a unanimous call to the pastoral office."^ 

\}KendaVs Cent. Serm. p. 41. * Revised Statutes, Prov. Laws, Ch. XIIL ^Town 
Meeords. *Haneoek's Cent, Sermons, 1739, pp. 23, 24. JVo/es.] 

M E D F O R D, First Church, (A.) 

63. Churches not gathered in some towns in J^Tew England, till years after settle- 
ment, and enjoyment {in some instances) of constant preaching. 

In view of the usual promptness of our fathers to embody a church in every settlement 
quickly after its commencement, it seems surprising, that Medford, incorporated in 1680, 
situated in the immediate vicinity of Boston, and enjoying (for a number of years, at 
least) stated preaching, should not have had a church gathered in it till 1713. But re- 
markable as this instance is, and difficult to account for, it is not the only one in the 
early history of the country, of a town that has long remained destitute of church privi- 
leges and ordinances. Chelsea, anciently called Rumney Marsh, is still nigher than 
Medford to the capital, did once belong to it, and doubtless had at least a few families 
settled in it at a very early period. But it had no meeting house apparently, till 1710; 
and no church emb<xiied in it, and pastor ordained, till Oct. 19, 1716.' Portsmouth, N. 
H., the settlement of which commenced in 1623, appears to have had constant preachinr 
in it from the time Mr. Joshua Moodey came there early in 1658 ; and the town passed 
a formal vote for his regular establishment in the ministry among them March 6, 1660. 
But there was no church gathered there (though ** many serious endeavours" had been 
used to that end by Mr. Moodey) nor was Mr. Moodey himself ordained, till 1671.* 
At Marblehead, incorporated 1649, there was stated preaching as early as 1648 ; but a 
church was not gathered, nor a pastor ordained, till thirty-six years after, when they 
had buried one minister, and had had another settled over them above fifteen years with- 
out ordination.' Their first minister was Mr. Walton^ as he is called in the Town 
Records, and also by Johnson in his " Wonder Working Providence ** &c. He is en- 
rolled by Mather among the ministers of his ** First Classis,** (that is, tho!«e who had 
received ordination in England) by the name of **Mr William Waltham ;** * came to 
this country in 1636, the same year as did Mr. Hobart of Hingham, Mr. Flynt of 
Braintree, and Mr. Carter of Woburn;* and continued to officiate at Marblehead, "as 
a publick teacher, though without ordination* about twenty years, till he was removed 
by death.*' * The following notice of his death and burial occurs among the Memoranda 
in Recorda of Fint Church, Rosbury. « 9. 9. 68. (Nof. 9, 1668) Mr Waltam, y* 
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Mioister at MarUehead, who died of an Apoplexie, was buried." Their second minister 
was Rer, Mr. Samuel Cheever, who commenced his labors among (hem about the lime 
of Mr. Walton** death, and continued them constantly for several years, before they 
issued, as follows, in the establi^bmetit of a church, and his own ordination. ** May 24« 
1684. The brethren at Marblehead, finding a great inconireniency in going to Salem ** 
(of the church at which they were members) * with the unanimous concurrence of the 
congregation,** applied themselves to Mr Samuel Cheever, who had been their minister 
among them for fifteen years and a half past, that he would take the office of a pa$tar, 
and themselves might be congregated into a particutar society, for the enjoyment of aU 
the ordinance» in (his place, orderly, as in other towns and places in the country."* To 
this proposal, Mr. Cheever signified his assent July 9th. Accordingly, on August 13th, 
a day apparently observed by them as a day of solemn fasting and prayer, the church of 
Marblehead, consisting of fiUv-four persons that united in a Confession of Faith and 
Covenant, was orderly congregated, and Mr. Cheever ordained, " with the hetp and 
advice** of the neighboring churches of Salem, Ipswich, Lynn and Beverly, by their 
elders and messengers ; and in the presence and tnth the countenance of the Deputy 
Governor, " five of the Assistants, and twenty elders, with other ministers, and youn^ 
scholars, and many others." ' The above statement respecting the church at Marble- 
head, throws some light, it is conceived, on the cause of (lie delay to gather a church 
there. The connexion of some of its most respectable inhabitants with the church 
in Salem, probably previous to their coining to Marblehead, long operated, without 
doubt, as one hindrance to the gathering of a church in the new place of their abode* 
And the same reason may have had an influence to delay the embodying of a church at 
Medford ; many of whose inhabitants, it is likely, were members of the churches in 
the adjacent towns of Charlestown, Cambridge and Maiden. 

[^ Chelsea, JVhtes, Jim qu. Reg., Vol XI. p. 401. *Jllden*s Hist. Bel. Societies, 
Portsmouth, p. 8. *Dana*s Hist. Disc, pp. 7—10. *Mather*s Magn., Vol. I. JB. IH, 
jp. 216. ^ Johnson* s fV. W. Prov., B. I. ch. 97. * Chh. Bee. in Dana*s Disc, p. 9.] 

READING, First Church, (A.) 

64. Towns and Precincts incorporated, on condition of settling and maintaining 

learned and orthodox ministers. 

By an ancient law of Massachusetts, passed in 1692, it was required, " that the in- 
habitants of each town within this Province shall take due care, from time to time, to be 
constantly provided of an able, learned, orthodox minister or ministers of good conteT' 
sation to dispense the word of God to them : which minister or ministers shall be suitably 
encouraged and sufficiently supported and maintained by the inhabitants of such town.*" 
Hence it seems to have become usual to annex, to all acts of Court for the incorporation 
of particular towns or precincts, a condition or provision that within a given time such 
towns or precincts should each procure and settle a minister of the above description. 
Such a clause there was, it is understood, in the act of Oct. 20, 1713, for the erection of 
Reading Precinct, now Reading, First Parish. And the like there was in the act to in- 
corporate Acton as a Town, July 3, 1735. "Provided that the inhabitants of the said 
town of Acton do, within three years from the publication of this act, erect and finish a 
suitable house for the public worship of God, and procure and settle a learned, orthodox 
minister of good convcrsofion, and make provision for his comfortable and honorable 
support." ' Hence too it seems to have been not uncommon to bring into view one or 
more of the above legal qualifications into warrants for town and precinct meetings 
respecting the calling and settlement of ministers. The following arte articles from such 
warrants on the Records of Woburn Precinct, now Burlington, viz. : 

For a meeting March 5, 1734-6. Art. 1. "For the precinct to shew their minds 
whether they will now proceed to call and settle an orthodox Minister.** 

For a meeting July 11, 1748. Art. 11. For the inhabitants to determine whether 
they will " proceed to the choice of some proper Person (being learned and orthodox, 
as the Law directs) to settle as a Go«pel Minister.'* 

And because some towns and parishes, notwithstanding the provisions of the above 
law, had ventured to settle ignorant, illiterate persons in the ministry, and had brought 
thereby the validity of their assessments for the support of such ministers into dispute ; 
a law was pa<ised 1760, prohibiting towns and parishes to assess the inhabitants thereof 
for the support of any one who should afterward be called or settled in the work of the 
ministry, except he had received a liberal education, or a degree from some university, 
or ** obtained testimonials under the hands of the major part of the settled ministers of 
the Go!«pel in the county, where such town, district, precinct or parish shall lie, that 
thev apprehend him, the said person, being a candidate for the Gospel ministry, to be of 
sufficient learning to qualify him for the work of such ministry."^ 

[^ Bev. Stat. Prov. Laws, ch. XHI. * ShaUuck*s ^tt. qf Concord, Jidon, lite, p. 281. 
^Beoised Statutes, Prov. Laws, ch. CCL2C2CIL} 
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W A Y L A N D, (A.) 
es. Omitted. 

HOPKINTON, (A.) 

66. Omitted. 

TEWKSBURY, First Church, (A.) 

67. Churches often gathered on the day of the choke and ordination of their Jirtt 

pastor, 

Rey. Mr. Coggin, in his Dedication Sermon soppones, that the Church in Tewlcsbary 
was embodied as early as 1735, about two years before Mr Spalding, its first pastor, was 
ordained.^ But the circumstances referred to in the Notes' seem to render it certain, 
that the church in that town was gathered on the same day with the ordination of the 
first pastof. 

Thougli it has often happened, that churches in this Commonwealth have been 
gathered a short time, and in some instances a year or more, before they have had pastors 
settled over them ; yet this has not been uniformly the case. The instances have l)een 
very numerous, both in this and in other Counties of this State, and throughout New 
England, in which churches have been gathered, and their first pastors otdained on the 
same day; as at Salem, 1628; Reading, (now South Reading,) 1645; Billerica, 1668: 
Groton and Newton. 1664 ; Marblehead, 1684 ; Sherburne and Dunstable, N. H., 1685 ; 
Wrentham, 1692; South Church, Andover, 1711; Wilmington, 1733; &c. &c. The 
manner in such cases was : the church was first gathered and recognized by the elders 
and messengers of neighboring churches present; then the minister invited to settle 
over the parish, or already settled in it, (as at Marblehead,) was chosen by the church as 
their pastor, and then ordained. Thus it was at Portsmouth, N. H., 1671. The persons 
to be gathered into a church estate there, having made their relationSf " were approved 
of by the messengers of churches, and embodied into a church by an explicit covenant. 
Then the pastor" (Mr. Moodey who had been constantly preaching to them since 1658) 
'* was ordained after the unanimous vote of the church for choice of him, and liberty 
given to all the congregation to object, if they had aught to say."' And the same order 
of proceeding was observed at the gathering of the church at Lexington, and ordination 
of Its first pastor, 1696.^ [^ Coggings Ded, Serm. 1824, JSppendix. *Am, Qu. Beg., Vol. 
XL p. 392. ^Mden's Account of Religious Societies, Portsmouth, p. 10. ^Jim. Q^, 
JUg., Vol XL JV\9. lU. p. 266.] 



PREPARATIONS FOR HEARING THE GOSPEL. 

1. Cultivate, day by day, a simplicity of heart and humility, and proper regaid for the 
precious word of God. 

2. Compose your mind on Saturday evening, or night, for the solemn exercises of the 
holy Sabbath. 

8. On Sabbath morning rise early. Let secret prayer and meditation be your first 
exercise. 

4. Keep in a still and uniform frame all the Sabbath. Read little except the Bible: 
relish and digest what you read. But, 

6. Take care that this is all done in a sweet and easy way. Make no toil or task of the 
service of God. Do all freely and cheerfully, without violent effort. 

6. Keep your heart with all diligence as you go to the house of God ; look not hither 
and thither unnecessarily, lest your mind be distracted and your devotion lost. Much 
len look about in the sanctuary, — for this is a mark of dbregard. 

7. Ask, either at home or in the sanctuary, for God*s blessing upon yourself, the 
preacher, and all the hearers. 

8. When you retire, after service, remember your obligation to God for having heard 
his Word — and your responsibility for its improvement. — Remember the perishing 
heathen, and ask that the gospel may speedily be preached unto every creature. 

9. During the Sabbath, refrain from remark's of any kind on the preaching ; and from 
censorious remarks refrain always, except when and where duty may call for them. 

10. Digest what you hear, and do that which will be the best preparation for the next 
Sabbath, if you should live to see it. 

Thus shall your Sabbaths fit you for an everlasting rest in heaven ; and the manna on 
which you feed in the wilderness of this world shall sustain you. until you are per- 
mitted to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of the " paradise of God ;" which 
may God, in his infinite mercy, grant, through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom be the 
gtory in the church forever. Amen« — Sehauffler, 
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SELECT LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

GERMANY. 
Wx adTerted, in our last namber, p. 302, to the preaent condition of the German 
Univenitiea. We now add some statements which will not be without interest. Hie 
main facts will be best Arranged in a tabular form. 



UlflTBKJITISl. 




Studbhti I If 1830. 




1 


B-rvDxirn iir 1840. 




TftMl. 


Law, 


jua. 


PkiUs, 


Totall rA«*l. 


Law, 


JHed. 


Pkiloa. 


TataL 


Berlin, . . . 


474 


509 


258 


229 


1470 


a% 


447 


4(H 


360 


1607 


Bonn, .... 


40G 


250 


145 


117 


91 H 


172 


214 


122 


92 


60O 


Breslaa, . . . 


495 


281 


116 


106 


1058 


294 


107 


191 


136 


728 


Erlangen, . . 












145 


86 


57 


23 


311 


Freiberg, . . . 


203 


110 


146 


101 


560 


98 


103 


92 


22 


243 


Giessen, . . . 


98 


19C 


98 


112 


504 










407 


Goltingen, . . 










915 


167 


268 


195 


74 


704 


Greifswald, . . 






















Halle,. . . . 


570 


172 


90 


83 


915 


402 


87 


115 


72 


676 


Heidelberg, . . 


71 


500 


250 


103 


924 


11 


419 


154 


74 


658 


Jena, .... 


249 


211 


ra 


77 


610 


145 


168 


72 


99 


484 


Kiel, .... 










330 


63 


79 


59 


18 


219 


Konigsberg, 
Leipsic, . . . 


215 


120 


25 


63 


423 


114 


85 


84 


109 


392 


444 


431 


130 


77 


1082 


254 


366 


221 


94 


935 


Maiburg,. . . 










350 


1 67 


110 


77 


31 


285 


MOnich, . . . 


414 


522 


305 


360 


1001 


172 


446 


284 


643 


1545 


Rostock, . . . 












18 


32 


15 


31 


96 


Tabingen, . . 
Wortzburg, . . 












208 


141 


120 


270 


687 


118 


109 


241 


50 


518 


101 


101 


158 


73 


433 



It thos appears, that the whole number of students in the German Universities in 1840, 
with the exception of Griefswald, was 10,727 ; including that university, it may be 
stated at 11,000. The whole number in 1830, including the four universities of Erlan- 
gen, Griefswald, Rostock and Tobingen, may be stated at 13,300. Consequently there 
has been a diminution in ten years of 2,300 students. The changes in the different 
classes of students will be about as follows. 



Tear, 


TTkeol, 


Law, 


Med, 


PkUM. 


1830, 


3,059 


3,215 


1,900 


1,426 


1840, 


2,159 


2,543 


1,839 


1,774 



Thus in ten years, the number of theological students has been diminished 41 per cent. ; 
legal about 20 per cent. ; medical about 4 per cent. ; the number of philosophical 
students has increased about 24 per cent. Under the term medical, are included those 
who are studying surgery and pharmacy ; under philosophical students are reckoned 
philologists, political economists, etc. In the last named department, the increase has 
been in the branches of engineering, surveying, natural history, political economy, etc., 
and not in philology and philosophy. The number of teachers in all the universities in 
1840, with the exception of Freiberg, Gottingen, Monich and Wartzburg, was 896 ; of 
whom 141 were in the theological faculties; 154 in the law; 205 in the medical ; and 
396 in the philosophical. 

The diminution in the number of theological students is a very favorable omen. The 
clerical profession has been crowded by multitudes who had little or no spiritual prepa- 
ration for it. It shows, also, an increasing practical tendency in the German mind, 
which has long been the great desideratum. A large infusion of the sound good sense 
of the Englishman, is greatly needed. The increasing demand for the labors of the 
engineer, surveyor, etc. may be one means of introducing it 
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The University of Berlin is now decidedly the first Hterajy institution in the world. 
The present king of Prussia seems to be attracting to his capital the principal talent of 
Germany. Let us look at some of the distinguished names. 

In the department of theology are Neander, who, though not free from prominent 
fiiults, is supposed to be the first living ecclesiastical writer ; Twesten, the successor of 
Schleiermacher, and a very eminent scientific theologian ; Hengstenberg, well known 
in this country ; and Uhlemann, author of the excellent grammars of the Syriac and 
Samaritan languages. 

In the department of law is Von Savigny, who, in acquaintance^ with some branches 
of jurisprudence, is without any rival in Europe. In medicine, there are several men, 
who have an European reputation. Under the general head of the philosophical 
sciences, are Von Raumer, a distinguished historian ; Zumpt, the Latin grammarian ; 
Charles Ritter, the first living geographer; Raoke, the popular church historian; 
Frederick Rackert, in the first class of orientalists and of poets, (lately called from 
Erlangen) ; Bockh, in Greek Antiquities, second to scarcely any one in Germany ; 
Becker, very eminent as editor of the classics ; Bopp, distinguished in Sanscrit studies; 
Jacob Grimm, (recently from Gottingen,) renowned for his masterly Deutsche Gram- 
matik ; tlie veteran Schelling, from Munich, (who, as a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, has the privilege of lecturing in the university) ; Ohm in the mathematical 
sciences; Stefiens and Trendelenberg in the philosophical sciences; LachmanUi 
KrQger, Ideler, and Benary in philology, etc. etc. 

The whole number of teachers is 142, distributed as follows : theology 12, law 16, 
medicine 40, philosophy 74. They are divided into the four classes of privatim docentes, 
professors extraordinary, professors ordinary, and those who have the privilege of lec- 
turing by virtue of their connection with the academy of sciences. 

H. A. G. Havernick, professor extraordinarius at Rostock, has been invited to 
Konigsberg as an ordinary professor of theology. He is an evangelical man, and for- 
merly professor at the new theological school at Greneva. Professor Redslob of Leipsio 
has been appointed professor of biblical philology and philosophy at a gymnasium in 
Hamburgh. 

SWITZERLAND. 
The number of teachers in the three universities in the German part of Switserland, 
is as follows : 





Tk§cl. 


Uw, 


Med. 


PkiloM. 


Toua, 


Basle, 


6 


3 


10 


14 


33 


Berne, 


6 


6 


14 


18 


44 


Zorich, 


6 


8 


9 


22 


45 



18 17 33 54 122 

The number of students at ZQrieh is 26 theological, 44 law, 47 medical, 19 philoso- 
phical, in aU 136. 

HOLLAND. 

The universities in Holland had in January, 1840, 1,398 students; of whom 614 are 
at Ley^den, 510 at Utrecht, and 274 at Groningen. About one third of the students 
study theology ; one third, law ; four fifteenths, medicine and surgery ; and one 
fifteenth, philology, philosophy, and mathematics. As preparatory seminaries for the 
universities, there are 62 Latin schools, besides the AthensBum at Amsterdam, with 
which is connected a seminary for Protestant theologians. The large schools in the 
principal cities likewise bear the name of Atheniea, as at Franeker and Deventer. The 
number of scholars at these schools, preparing for the universities, was, in 1837, 1,255. 
Great pains have been taken in Holland with the primary schools. The Jews have 
24 idioohi, with 2,000 scholars of both sexes. There is one onivezsity student in Hd- 

YOL. XIT. 53 
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land for eferj 1,096 ■onb. The UoiTentty of Leydea has had a great repatatioD intlie 
departmenta of languagea, natonl philosophy, and hiitorieal science. Some oi the 
principal names in Datch literature, in the present eentary, are Karsien, Van GapellaB, 
Van Heusde, Peerlkamp, Limborg, Broawer, Lerting, Terpstra, Hamaker, Benvens, 
Leemaaa, (eminent in his knowledge of Egyptian antiquities,) Tydeman, Gerhard Moll, 
Bilderdijky VaB Lennep, ete. 

BELGIUM. 

There are foar oniyersities in Belgium, yiz. at Brussels, Ghent, Louvain and Liege. 
The osoal namber at the UniTersity of Bmsseb is from 250 to 300. There are 7 
professors in the ftculty of letters, 8 in that of the sciences, 14 in that of the law, 14 in 
the medical faculty ; in all 43. Liege numbered, in 1840, 349 students, of whom 70 
were studying law, 86 medicine, and the remainder, the philosophical sciences. Ghent 
had 331 students, of whom 48 were legal, and 79 medical students. Louvain had, la 
the winter of 1837-^, 416 students, 97 of whom were studying natural philosophy, 5d 
mathematics, 45 theology, 87 law, 68 medicine, etc. The school instruction is given 
in 861 city schools, (mostly with poor endowments,) and 4,526 elementary school*. 
All the schools contained, in 1831, 355,422 children of both sexes, or one scholar U> 
every 12 souls ; thus only about one half of the children of a suitable age were reoeiTing 
instruction. 

Uhitzhsitixs iv otbzb pabts or thx ComrnrxsT. 

We here present a number of facts in regard to the principal uniTersities in the 
remaining countries of the continent of Europe. 

Upsal, Sweden, 
Lund, do. 

Vienna, Austria, 

Pesth, Hun^aiy, 
St Petersburg, Russia, 
Moscow, do. 

Charkow, do. 

Kasan, do. 

Kiew, do. 

Dorpat, do. 

Wilna, Poland, 

Helsinglbrs, Finland, 

Athens, Greece, 

The number of teachers in the first five Russian Universities named has been oon- 
■iderably diminished since 1838. 

BiuTisH UnvzRsmxa. 

Profuton Unitfersitf CotUgiiO* 

UniwnUi99, MdLuturerg. ~~ 

Oxford, 32 

Cambridge, 49 

Dublin, 29 

Edinburgh^ 30 

GUuwow, SI 

Aberaeen, (two colleges,) 28 
St Andrews, (United Coll. and St Mary's) 13 

Dumfiries, 10 

Durham, 9 

University Coll. London, 50 

King*s CoU. do. 28 

The statements respecting Oxford and Cambridge are copied finm the summary pub- 
lished in January, 1841. The number of students given in the table comprises the 
membeiB of cooTocationi or actual leiidents. The members on the boards at Ozfiird were 





WkoUJre, 


TkwL 






Ttar, 


StudenU, 


atud»nt$. 


L9W. 


7'Mdkc 


1838 


949 


309 


318 




1839-40 


456 








1838-9 


2,G20 


233 


685 




183&-9 


1,247 


73 


180 




1838 


359 


■ 




65 


1838 


677 






100 


1838 


383 






71 


1838 


208 






79 


1838 


259 






63 


1840 


565 


70 


129 


37 


1838 


521 








1839-40 


444 


96 


128 


32 


1840 


232 


10 


137 





OMeers, 


OffieerB* 


• Fttt0W9» 


8twi9iU9n 


37 


199 


557 


2,799 


20 


179 


431 


2,873 


9 


10 


25 


1,624 


10 






2,267 


11 






1,279 


8 


2 




640 


7 


2 




327 


7 








6 




27 


105 
597 
665 
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5^15 ; at Cambridge, 5,702. The nnmber of colleges and halk at Oxford ia 24; at 
Cambridge, 17. The statemenii relating* to the other British UniTersittes are drawn 
from Huber'a "English Universities," Casael, 183SM0, and the New Edinburgh 
Almanac for 1840. The University of Darham was (banded by royal charter in 1837. 
It has 3 professors, 5 readers, and 2 lectarers. The visitor is the lord bishop of Darham. 
A prominent object is the edacation of candidates for holy orders in the Episcopal church. 
The University at Dnmfries in Scotland was founded by Mr. John Crichton, of 
Dumfries, and his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Crichton, about fifteen years ago. The sum 
devoted by them to this object was £85,000, subject to two annuities of £1,600 per 
annum, depending on the lives of two individuals. Of the present condition of thia 
establishment, we are not infermed. Damfries is 73 miles south of Edinboigh, and has 
a population of 11,606. 



NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The nUt&ry of Christiaitttyf from the birtk of Christ to the aboUtum of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire^ by the Rev. H, H. MUmaUy Prebendary of St. Peter's, and Minister of 
St. Margaret's, Westminster. With a Pr^ace arid fCotes by James Murdoch, Z>. D, 
New York, Harper &, Brothers, 1841 , pp. 528, 8vo. 

Mr. Milman was bom (as we learn from the German Conversations Lexicon, Supp. 
No. 21, 1840) at London, on the 10th of February, 1791. He was the youngest son of 
Sir Francis Milman, a distinguished physician. At Eton, where he went in 1810, he 
obtained several prizes for his English and Latin poetry. He afterwards joined the 
University of Oxford. He was chosen Professor of Poetry in 1821, an office which is 
held but five years by the same incumbent His principal poems are '' Fazio," '* The 
Fall of Jerusalem," ** Belshazzar," and, '■ The Martyr of Antioch." His critical essays 
in the London Quarterly Review, are distinguished for their independence and mildness. 
His History of the Jews is well known. With some striking excellencies, it has serious 
deficiencies. He copies too much the heartless manner of some of the Continental 
writers, and speaks of the Scriptural narratives with a freedom which is altogether 
unjustifiable. Subsequently, Mr. Milman edited with much ability. Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, replying, with great acnteness and good sense, to the 
oavils of the learned infidel. 

In his History of Christianity, compared with the History of the Jews, Mr. Milman 
has made much advance in knowledge, in maturity of views, and in soundness of 
interpretation. The substantial merits of the work appear to ns to be the following* 
First, it gives, in some respects, a new view of the rise and progress of the Christian 
religion. It bears little resemblance to the works of Milner, Mosheim, Neander or any 
other writer. Mr. Milman looks at the subject as a philosopher, a poet, and an 
Englishman. In other words, it is an original work, wrought out by a skOfol combi- 
nation of the (acts of history with the writer's own reflections. It is not so much an 
ecclesiastical history, as the results of the studies of an intelligent and candid observer. 
Again the author is remarkably free from local and denominational peculiarities. There 
Is no effort to magnify Episcopacy, or to advance the views of either of the parties with 
whose contests England is now distracted. Third, Mr. Milman has infused a new 
element of interest into his work by an earnest, hot, for the most part, wise study of the 
Continental writers. He neither undervalues them, nor servilely copies them. Fourth, 
his style has great freshness. Much of it has the flow, and rhythm of poetry. The life 
of our Saviour is described with great skill. We have read it with the intensest interest. 

At the same time, the book is not firee from fiiults. Errors in granmiar are by no 
means wanting. Some of the sontenoef have neither middle nor end, whatever may be 
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nid of the begfloniiiE* A thoroagh refiiioo io this particokr is demaiided. Again, 
are oceMionally pained with a remark too much in the style of the neologift. Mr. 
Milman baa little sympathy with thoae who reaolve the aacred nanative into myths and 
m^gms. He has adda^.ed argaments against the cold-bloo led and impioos hypotheses of 
Strauss. Still, he is not suffic iently guarded in his phraseology ; and he sometimea 
degrades supeniataral agency into the operation of ordinary causes. We hope thai 
the author will relieve bis work, in a n?w editi >n, of these serious blemishes. It needs 
notes in order to counteract that which, uncorrected, may do no inconsiderable miachie£ 
We may add, that we have read the book in the English edition, and cannot speak, 
from personal knowledge, of the worth of Dr. Murdoch's editorial labors. We have no 
doubt, however, that increased value is given to it, by the supervision of one who haa 
been, for many years, so much at home in Church history. 

CkriMoUm of the Old TesUtmaU, and a CommetUary on the PrediOimtM of the Meanak 
by the Prophets, By E. W, Hengstenbergf of the University of Berlin, Translated 
fitm the German by fteuel Keith, D. Z>. Prof, m the Prot. liis. Theol. Sent, of llr- 
gmta. In 3 vols. pp. 560, 423, 4U9. 

The author of this work is Ernest William Hengstenberg, doctor in theology and 
professor ordinarius of the same, in the university of Berlin. He is now but 39 years 
of age, having been bom on the 20th of October, 1802, at Frondenberg, where his lather 
was minister. He went to Bonn in 1820, where he pursued the study of philology and 
philosophy with great zeal. Under the direction of the distinguished professor, Brandts, 
he published, when he was 22 years old. a translation of the Metapbysica of Ariatotle. 
In 1823, he gained a prize for a new edition of an Arabian writer, Amrulkeisi Moallakah. 
In 1826, he became professor eztraordinarius of theology at Berlin, and in 1828, pro- 
lessor ordinarius. He is principally known in this country by his " Evangelical Church 
Journal," his ''Contributions to the Introduction to the Old Testament,*' and the 
** Christology.** He is a warm and able defender of the doctrines of the Reformation, 
taking higher ground than Locke, Ullmann, or even Tholuck. His learning is 
acknowledged by his bitterest opponents. The impetuosity of his temperament some- 
times leads him to indulge too much in personalities, though his peculiar position may 
be some palliation of the offence. 

The Christology, which Dr. Keith has presented to the American public, is an ezpo- 
aition of the predictions of the Messiah which are found in the Old Testament, and a 
•treanoas vindication of them against the attacks of infidel writers. He dwells, par- 
ticularly, upon some passages in Isaiah, on the seventy weeks of Daniel, and on the 
eoneluding chapters of Zechariah. It is truly refreshing to see so much learning, good 
aense, piety and zeal, for the orthodox doctrines, combined. The philology may be too 
copious for most American readers, yet they, with a little patient study, can understand 
and appreciate most of the learned references. Dr. Keith has performed his work, as 
we have reason to know, faithfully and conscientiously. We have read the whole of 
the first volume, and can testify to the fidelity to the original of parts of it. The book 
is a noble and timely present to the American and English world. It covers ground 
which no previous publication in obr language professed to occupy. It meets and 
overthrows the learned, as well as flippant, objections to the divine authority of the 
Old Testament, which are now becoming so common. We are sure that many of our 
readers will join with us in thanking the excellent translator for his pains, which have 
been ao worthily expended. The volumes are well printed, the first at the Andover 
press, the last two at the Cambridge University. 



Jimeriean Bio, 
Hubbard. 



iomvhy, by Jeremy Bdknap, D, D, WUh Additions and J^otes, by F, M. 
In & vols. New York : Harper &, Brothers. 1841. pp. 370, 333, 315. 

The merits of Dr. Belknap as an historical writer, are too well known to need recitaL 
Is History of New Hampdiire, of which a much improved edition was published by 
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• 
the lamented John Farmer, is a monnment to hia indoatry, aoand judgment and con- 

acientiona learning. This waa written when Dr. B. resided at Dover, N. H. On hia 

removal to Boston, hia literary activity waa greatly increased. It was by hia meana* 

mainly, that the Masaachnsetta Historical Society was founded. At the time of hia 

death, in Jane, 179B, the aecond volume of hia American Biography waa in preaa. 

Theae two volnmea are now reprinted by the Harpera so as to form three volnmea of the 

School Diatri :t Library. It is printed on better paper, and with a larger type than 

moat of the Noa. of the Family Library. The publishers were very fortunate in securing 

a competent editor. Mr. Hubbard waa formerly a tutor in Williams College, and more 

recently teacher of a claasical achool in Boaton. He ia known to aome of our readera 

aa the editor of an edition of the Latin poet, Catullus, and author of some valuable 

geographical articles in the American Biblical Repository. In preparing a new edition 

of Dr. Belknap*a work, he has re-examined all the statements of facta made by the 

«athor, compared them with the authoritiea which he used, and with othera which were 

not acceaaible when he wrote ; and added illuatrations and notea which are chiefly 

biographical. Fifty yeara have of courae thrown no inconsiderable light on subjects so 

vitally connected with early American History. The editor's notes are inserted at the 

bottom of the page. They are ezpreaaed in neat and concise terms, and appear to have 

been drawn from the best sources. We are glad that a work of ao much value, and 

edited in auch a scholarlike manner, is now perused in the thousand school districts of 

the great State of New York, besides being elsewhere extensively circulated. It will 

commnnicate much valuable information, and correct aome unhappy errors in respect to 

the bold adventurers who first surveyed our coasts, and that noble band who effected 

the original aettlements. Such volumes are no less interesting to American youth, than 

they are instructive. 

Chinese Ckrestomathy in the Canton JHaUett by E, C. Bridgman. Macao : S. W. Williams. 
1841, 1 vol. qto. pp. 734. 

That, which goea appropriately nnder the name of the Chinese Language, is the form 
of it generally used by literary men and by the officers of government It is aometimea 
termed the Court Dialect. For acquiring a knowledge of it, the worka of Pr^mare, 
Morriaon, Marahman, and R^mnaat are well known and highly approved. For studying 
one of the principal dialecta of the province of Fokien, Rev. W. H. Medhnrst's Dic- 
tionary ia a valuable help. The Canton dialect, for promoting the atndy of which Dr. 
Bridgman haa composed hia work, ia apoken by all the inhabitants of Canton, and by 
mnltitndea in the aurrounding diatricta. Ita charaeteiiatica are limited to the pronun- 
ciation, choice and collocation of worda. In theae three particnlars, the deviationa from 
the atandard language are leaa than in many of the other dialects ; yet they are quite 
nnmeroua. The books written in the dialect are but few, and they are aometimea 
accompanied with glossariea, containing explanationa of the dialectical words and 
phraaea. 

The Chrestomathy of Dr. Bridgman ia preceded by an Introduction, including 
remarks on the general language, orthography, tones, diacritical aigna, mode of study, 
etc. This is succeeded by seventeen chaptera, containing facts and observations upon 
the study of Chinese, the human body, the kindred relations, classes of men, domestic 
affiurs, commerce, and variona arts and aciences. Each page is divided into three 
columns. The central column containa the Chinese characters; the right hand, the 
pronunciation in Roman letters ; the left hand, the meaning in English. At the bottom 
of the page are explanatory notea. A great amount of curious information may be 
gained from the peruaal of this volume by the mere English reader. Those who wish 
to form aome acquaintance with thia wonderful language, or with the history and cua- 
toma of the millions who speak it, will do well to purchaae the volume. The price is 
eight doUan, which ia reaaonable, when we conaider the nature of the undertaking. 
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Oar Mifsionary brethren in Chinft gfreatly need oar lyinpatby and co-operation. It 
must be no small gratification to them if their arduous and solitary labors are appFeciated, 
to some extent, in the land of their birth. Much more will they rejoice, if their litermry 
toils should be the means of awaking a wider and deeper interest in behalf of the 
•piritual condition of the Chinese. Mr. Bridgman must draw strong encouragement 
that his labor on the Chrestomathy will not be in vain, when he looks upon the political 
events which are taking place so near him, and which may be a key to nnk)ek a wide 
and eflSectual door for the gospel. 



The Great Awakening : A History of the Revival of ReUgion in the time of Edwards 
Whit^fieUL By Joseph Tracy, Boston, published by Tappan ^ Dennett, 8vo. pp.433. 

The portion of our religious history embraced in this interesting Tolume, next to that 
which records the events connected with the first settlement of New England, is periiaps 
more replete than any other which has been so definitely marked, with occurrences at 
once thrilling and instructive in themselves, and essential, in their principles and 
results, to the fulfilment of the merciful designs of God towards the American churches. 
Such a work as Mr. Tracy has here presented to the public, containing within a con> 
▼enient compass a comprehensive and discriminating review of the events of this 
remarkable revival, has seemed for years to be a desideratum ; and one which, from the 
scattered and perishing nature of many of the requisite materials, it was feared woald 
never be adequately supplied. It was the interest which was manifested by many of 
the churches and ecclesiastical bodies of this country, in connection with the return of 
a centennial period from the appearance of this revival, which suggested the design of 
the present History, and determined the author to engage in its preparation. 

The doctrine of the new birth, or a spiritual change of the afifections wrought by the 
Holy Ghost, considered as constituting the great, the indispensible qualification for 
membership in the visible church, and also for the valid exercise of the ministerial office, 
is justly conceived by the author to have been the grand idea, which was working its 
way, during that revival and especially by the means of it, in the convictions of the 
people. It was this feature which gave to the great revival of 1740 a special importance, 
even beyond the magnitude of its immediate results. And the delineation of this 
leature in the History before us, while it serves to throw light upon some things which 
might otherwise appear to have been extraordinary accompaniments of a work of 
Divine Grace, showing them to have been, in some sense, essential elements of it, 
serves, also, to impart no inconsiderable degree of dramatic interest to the progress of 
the narrative. This interest is enhanced by graphic sketches of several of the dis- 
tinguished actors, Whitefield, Edwards, the Tennents and others, who shared important 
parts In the labors and controversies of that crisis. The *' Great Awakening" must 
almost necessarily have an extensive circulation. Fourteen hundred copies, we under- 
stand, have been disposed of by subscription, and a second edition is already in the 
book stores. 

The End of the World not yet : A Discourse, delivered in the Jforth Church, Jfetebmyport, 
on the last evening of Uie year 1841. By L. F, Dimmiek^ Pastor of the church. 
Newburyport : C. Whipple. 

Mr. Dimmick, in the delivery of this discourse availed himself of an annual usage, in 
his own practice as a pastor, to instruct his people on a subject which has been revived 
by some of the unlearned and unstable in our day, and which may have perplexed the 
minds of a few in some of our more enlightened congregations. His object is to show 
that the time of the end of the world must be far distant ; bat it cannot be determined 
from any Scripture prophecy, inasmuch as it is not a matter of revelation; and, 
especially, that the construction of certain predictions and symbols of the Bible, adopted 
by some of late in support of a notion that the world will be destroyed in 1843, is wholly 
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gntaitons and yirionary. The author has taken the trouble to thread ont the mazes of 
this singular argumenti and clearly to expose its fallacies. He goes further, and shows 
in a satisfactory manner, that there is little reason to believe with those who maintain 
the hypothesis of a literal resurrection of the saints at the commencement of the Mil- 
lenninm, and the personal advent and reign of Christ during that period. In thin 
disconrK the fruits of much judicious and critical investigation are presented in a form 
adapted to bring light and conviction to the minds of all honest inquirers after truth. 

The ^nxUms Inquirer after the Way of Salvation: By Rev. John AngdL James, of 
Birmingham^ England, A new edition^ revised under the sanction of the auUufr, 
Published by the American Tract Society. 

The former editions of this little work have been widely circulated. Between two 
and three hundred thousand copies have been issued in Great Britain ; and it has passed 
into circulation in the Welsh, French, Gaelic, German and Swedish languages. In no 
country will there naturally be a greater demand for a manual of this kind than in this. 

The way of life : By Charles Hodge, Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
JV. J, Written for the American Sunday School Utiion, and revised by the Committee qf 
Publication, IGmo. pp. 243. 

In this little treatise the author has exhibited in a clear and practical view, the leading 
points of Christian fiiith, experience and duty. He begins with the evidences of the 
Divine origin of the Scriptures. At the head of these he places the internal evidence, 
which he considers as the proper ground of faith in the doctrines of the Bible. He then 
treats of those particular doctrines the understanding and belief of which are essential to 
a saving exp>erience of the grace of God. These are Sin, the Depravity of the heart, 
conviction of Sin, Justification, Faith, and Repentance. The two closing chapters are 
on a Profession of Religion, and Holy Living. Under these heads a number of important 
points are discussed, relating to the use to be made of ordinances, the means of pro- 
gressive sanctification, and the distinguishing nature and fruits of true piety. The book 
is eminently adapted to be useful in the formation of an intelligent and elevated 
Christian character. 

Jlnnual Biport of the Board qf EduaUion for the State of Kentucky, 

This Report was presented to the Legislature of Kentucky, in January, 1842. It iv 
brief, but furnishes evidence that the school system of the State, " is slowly but steadily 
gaining the confidence of the people." Kentucky has a School Fund, at present, 
amounting to about one million of dollars. 

Christian Missions : An Introductory Lecture, delivered before the Boston Young Men*s 
Sodetv for diffusing Missionary Knowledge, December 29, 1841. By Benjamin 
FrankUn Butler. Published at the request of the Society. 

The Obstacles and the Encouragements to Missionary Effort in the Ancient and Modem 
Church : A Lecture, delivered before the Boston Young Men's Society for the diffusion of 
Missionary Knowledge, By Samuel W, Fisher, of West Bloovufidd, Jiew Jersey, 
Published by request. 

The Society named in the titles of these pamphlets was formed in the autumn of 1841, 
for the purpose of sustaining, in Boston, a course of popular lectures on subjects con- 
nected with Christian Missions. The first course of lectures has been delivered during 
the last winter, commencing with the lecture of Mr. Butler in December, and continuing 
weekly through the month of March. The attendance has been large from first to last; 
and this experiment has proved that popular lectures on the subject of missions, if 
sustained with ability, will receive their full share of encouragement, among such a 
popnUtion as this, although svpplied with every variety of intellectual entertainment. 
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Two of the lectaret only have been published, the Introdnetory Leetme, bj Hon. 
Benjamin F. Butler, of New York, and another, alao embracing diacoMiona of a general 
oharacter, by Key. Mr. Fisher, as above described. Each of them was well adapted to 
the place in the course for which it was desired, and both are highly TalnaUe in their 
present form as pamphlets for general circulation. Mr. Fisher states that his lectaie is 
■abstantially the same as that which he delivered before the Society of Inquiry in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, at their last anniversary. 

Ji Sermon delivered at Waliham^ Ms.^ July 17, 1841, at the interment qf the Rec, David 
Jewettt late Pastor of the Congregational Church in Roelmort, who died at ffaithaim, 
July 15, 1841 , aged 68. By Robert Crowell, M, A,^ Paetar of the CongregaSimud 
Church in Eisez. 

The text of this discourse is from John i. 47. " Behold an Israelite indeed in whoia 
is no guile." Besides the notices of the life and character of the deceased embodied in 
the Sermon, the pamphlet contains in an appendix of fifteen pages, ** Reflections on the 
character of Rev. Mr. Jewett, by a Friend.*' An excellent spirit, — a rare combination 
of the strong with the gentle virtues of the Christian character, — seems to have adorned 
and rendered peculiarly efiective the ministry of this good man. We learn from the 
discourse that Mr. Jewett was a native of Hollis, N. H., where he was bom, July 16, 
1773. After arriving at the age of twenty-one, he undertook to obtain a liberal 
education. Without patrimony, and without assistance, he procured for himself the 
means of meeting every expense of a collegiate course, and was graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1801, with the reputation of a diligent and successful scholar. He was not 
at this time pious. But in 1803, while engaged in the study of medicine, he became as 
he hoped, a subject of the grace of God, and devoted himself to the ministry. In the 
study of theology he enjoyed, at different times, the instructions of Dr. Worcester, Dr. 
Emmons, and Dr. Spring of Newburyport. He was ordained and installed, Oct. 30, 
1805, at Sandy Bay, a parish of Gloucester, Ms., now the town of Rockport; where he 
labored in the ministry thirty-one years. He was much afflicted through life with ill 
health, an embarrassment which he, like many others, first procured by the extraordinary 
exertions he was obliged to make in obtaining an education. 

Discourses; intended as a Keepsake ^ for the Family and Friends of the Author, By 
Jonathan Cogstoell, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological 
Institute of Connecticut. Hartford, Printed by Elihu Geer, 1842. 

We have here a keepsake of intrinsic value. Not suffering in point of taste and 
elegance, in comparison with the most beautiful specimens of American typography, it 
is, at the same time, laden with treasures of solid instruction for the mind and heart. 
The intention of the author, whose circle of friends must be large, was one of kindness 
and faithfulness delicately combined; in making so acceptable a token of persons! 
affection the vehicle of so earnest a testimony to the doctrines of the gospel. The 
discourses are ten in number, on the following subjects: The Inspiration of the 
Scriptures, The Necessity of Revelation, The Three Dispensations, Sin and its Con- 
sequences, Atonement, Justification by Faith, Christian Experience, The Punishment of 
the Wicked, The Resurrection, The Judgment of the World. Some of these subjects 
are treated in such a manner as to comprehend the discussion of other fundamental 
truths ', so that the volume contains, in the furm of popular exhibition, an entire epitome 
of the cardinal Scripture doctrines. We regret that our limits do not admit of a more 
extended analysis of its contents ; especially as the work itself is not generally accessible 
to our readers. 
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■TATtSTICB or THI SOMAN CATBOLIC CHURCH. 



STATISTICS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Wi fiad in the Much Dumbei of the Baptiit MiMionar/ Miguine Ibe (bllowio^ 
■tatiitici iefp*cting the Roiukd C&tliDlic Cbuicb in ihii cooutrj, ind the miaaion* of 
that church Ihraughoat the norld ; taken from " Th« Hetropolitui Catholic Almuiac 
and Liltj'i DiiMtor^ fbi 1S42," pablisbed at Billimore. The aUtementa are given we 
pieaDDiB with aubatantial accuracy ; tod ihcj eibibit proof of the unwearied activity of 
the RomUh Chnreii in efibrti to ezlend her hierarchj oTsr cTer; portion of the vrorld. 
CHURCH [N TRB UNITED STATES. 



The Catholic popolalion of the United Slate* ia Bitiniated at 1,300/100. 

Dumnuay ef tts Roman Cathelie Mli, 
IkrongnmU tite isorU, wkidt art aidtd by 
lis " /lutiAilion for ti» Fropagatian ^ 
IhtFaHh." 



Klnadom ofOraHS, 1 3 lOD S3J»D 

Tsrkar, 5 B 413 181,000 

ToUl, 6 IB 979 367,1)00 

BnidM IheM Minion*, there ore in Eu- 
rope, 14 Vicaiialea Apcwlolic, and abont 
600 Biihopriea, which, added to the niim- 
her given above, present a total of 634 
Biahopa, and 122,000,000 of Caiholica. 
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AFRICA. 




BitJUpt. PriutM. 


Cmthftirr 


Alf{«rt, 
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74,000 


Tanii and Tripoli, 


9 


7,000 


AbjMinia, 
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Maurilins, 


1 6 


85,000 


Capt of Good Hopo, 


1 4 


9,000 



ToUl, 



97 



US^lOO 



the iniiatonarj eoantriec in AlVi- 
M, the church hu many bishoprice and 
numerouf flocks along the coast and in the 
adjacent islands. 1. The Spanish posses- 
■iona, with three bishoprics, and 208,000 
Catholics ; 2. The Portuguese possessions, 
with 5 bishoprics and 700,000 Catholics ; 
3. The French possessions, with 85,000 
Catholics; 4 The bishopric of Tanjiers; 
makinflr the total of Africa, 14 bishoprics, 
and 1,181,000 Catholics. 

Another misstoD is about to be established 
in Liberia, by Verr Rev Dr. Barron, V. G 
of the bishop of Philadelphia, in the United 
Staiei, and a clergyman from the dioocM of 
New York. 



United SutsB, 91 

Tesai, 1 
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UlCh PoMSMIOIIS. 



AMERICA. 
BiskofS. PriesU. 



ToUl, 



4 

133 

9 



CkCAfliM. 

1,300.000 

90,000 

437,000 

44,000 



1,801,000 



Beiidet the above miMionary ooantries, 
we are to count: 1. Lower Canada, "with 
2 bishoprics and 500,000 Catholics; 2. 
French Uolonies, with 4 Prefect Apoatolie 
and 210,000 Catholici ; 3. Spanish Colonies, 
with 3 bishoprics and 1,000,000 Catholics ; 
4. Meaioot Guatimala and South America, 
with 44 bishoprics and 23.000.000 of Catho- 
lics. Total for the New World, 74 bishop- 
ries and 26^,000 CathoUea. 



Pref^ars AposioUe of 

B«uvia, 
Vieariats ApsstoUe sf 

Amtralia, 
Vieariats Apostotle of 

W. Oeaaoiea, 
Vieariata ApoatoUs of 

E. Oeaaoioa, 

Total, 
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1 
1 
1 



16 
16 
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CmU, 
1,006 

40,000 

1,000 

4,500 

46,500 



Besidea the above there aie, 1. The 
Philippine Islands, numbering 1,000 prieats 
and 3,000,000 of Catholics; 3. The Portu- 
guese Possessions, containing about 50,000 
Catholics, making the total of Oceaniea. 
7 bishops, 1,200 priests, and Z^OOJM 
Catholics. 

The number of Catholioa throngboot tho 
world, at the lowest calculation, canncA bo 
rated less than 156,000,000. The nodOier 
of bishops is about 816. 



SDDmOJfa JJfD CORRECTlOJfS, 

Under the article of Longevity of Har- 
vard Graduates, two names in the circle of 
tht Utingf had by some means slipped from 
the memory of the writer at the moment. 

1774. William Jennison, Mendon, br. of 
S. J., his classmate, and of Dr. T. L. J., of 
Cambridge : a soldier in the Continental 
troops, at the time of the retreat from Long 
Island, Aug. 1776; next, an officer of ma- 
rines in the Boston frigate, Capt. McNeil, 
when it oouveyed the Hon. John Adams to 
France, and Purser also, before or after, of 
that ship ; — since the Peace, for some years, 
a teacher in various places, — now resides in 
Boston, (Spring street.) nearly 85. [Mr. J. 
ia the oldest graduate living in Boston.] 

Laban Wheaton, Norton : a popu- 
lar preacher for a short time, and since, at- 
torney-at-Iaw in N. 88. 

Page 377, under William Hubbard, 1642, 
Ibr « 1804,' read 1704. 

Page 381 , under G. Partridge, 17G2, for 

* Dep.' read D. (i. e. Dnxbury.) 

Page 382, under James Lovell, 1776, for 

* Hon. J. D. L.' read Hon. Js. L. 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS 



Thi MlovbkC lUttatiei of OrdioatlM*, XnitaBktfOM, «ad 
DaulM orClergymaa, u* m axtaativa Mid ■cenaM « 
■Mha Urtm fima the pipan puUiiaMi bf UMdUbraMt 
Mtiana of Chrkikai (e wkkh w hkvt mcmi. 

JOHN A. PERRY, CoBf. old. pulor, WhiliiqrTak, MdM, 

Doc tt. 1841. 
DAVltl B. 8»nVALL, Coof. oid. pooiar, Bs U b iuda m u , ICo. 

Jwi. II, IS49. 
Nathan nOLB, Coof . orI. motor, Biowor, Ma. Jaa. Iti 
ASA T. LORING, Coof . Old. pooior, FUfpJbmigk, Ml. ft 

Vo 



WILLIAM MVRDOCK, Cooff. old. 

HRmpahlro, Doe. I, IStl. 
A. AI.VORO, Conf. ImI. 

184a. 



; Coadh, Now 
N. B. Fifc. M, 



DANIP.L WARREN, Cooff. tooL 

Deo. 98. IWI. 

SOLON MARTIN, Coof . iait putor, Corinth. Tt. Doc lOL 
UHaKLES fiOSWELL, Coor- (MLimmat, Wool ftlrlMi Vt 

ima. 19, 1849. 
JAMfStf M. ROCKWOOD, Bop^oid. 
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LtAMfNtA OOBB. Ctrng, ImtL pulov « JWpplcM, 

Mils. Dae. 1, 1811. 
■AMUBh HARHI8. Goar. old. water, Conway, Ma. Dae. «. 
JOHN WHKfCLOCK AlXEN, Coof. laat. panor, Waylaod. 

Ma. Dee. St. 
JAMBIS II. PAnmWOKTBt OaM. iMi. pMCor, Bexboro*, 

Ma. Jan. f. 1344. 
BBNRr K. ORBKN, Jhp. ImU faalor, Cteriaatova, Ma. 

Jan. 7. 
M (MKa CHASE, Coof . laiL faator» Waat Braekteld, Ma. 

Jan. 19. 

eBNHr AD A MS, Gooff. liMfL naaior, Bolton, Ma. Pab. 1. 
UNE A. ■POPf\)RD, CMff. laal. pantor, Edfaftoarn, Ma. 
P*b.t. 

8|OaR>4 K. CROSfi, Cenf. oid. paator, Palnar, Ma. Feb. 9. 
ENJAMIN 8. OORBETT, Jkp. ard. paator, Ande*ar, Ma. 

JAMBII IVBRS TRROOrnifCE COOUDQE, Unk. oid. paa- 

OEORlIK «;» i^ARTRIUOE, Cooff. taaL paator, Briai6ald, Ma. 

JOSHUA CHANDLER, Unit. InaL paalor, Punbroka, Ma. 

Pa**. 8< 
lOBN WtlODBRIDOB, O. D. Ceoff. taaL paator, BmUbj, Ma. 

BOBERT MaBWBK, Goaf. laM. pMlor, Bntald, Ma. Pabw 

18. 
JOHN TODD, Canf. Inat. paator. Ptttttald, Ma. Pab. ». 
WlbUAM B. rruNE, Uaoff. Inat. paaior, Oaidaar, Ma. 

Kab.99. 
KBBNEZ6R B. WRIOHT» Camg. laaL paalar, Nocvkh, Ma. 

Piab.9i. 
AMIM A. PRBLPi, Coof. laal. paator, EMt Boatoa, Ma. 

MarahS. 
JOHN R. aUAMB, OoBff. InaL paalor. Bcightaa, Ma. Much 

tHOMAR D. ANDERSON, Bin. laaL paalar, Baton, Ma. 

Matvklf. 
OBARI.in W. DBNNISON, Bap. InaL paalor, Newton, Ma. 

CBARI«BS EVANS, Bapw InaL paalar, Soolh Beadinff, Ma. 

M II rah 98. ^^ 

■AMOEL COTEiBR, Bpla. aid. priaal, Banovef, Ma. Maieh 



AUSTIN PHBLPS, Oaaff. aid. paator, 



.Ma. Match tt. 



BBIRT P. BARIIINOTON, 0nR. erd. Svaa. ProHdonae, 
Rhade lalaad, Jan. IS, ISIS. 

ABRAHAM C. BALDWIN, Ceaff. hML paalar, New Haven, 

Connaeiijt, Jaaaarr 98, 1819. 
FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH, Ceaf. huL paalor. Nacwalk, 

CI. F^b. 8. r— ™» 

JOHN W. aLYORD, Oaaf. Inal. paator, Blamfad, Ct 
M. 



LBOT CHURCH, Ba^ aid. Bvaa. Hrliehactady, New Tork, 

Dea. 9, 1841. 
QBOROR BILL, PNa. erd. paalar, BblmUto and Balaai, N. 

Y. Dae. 14. ■— ™. 

JOBHUA PHELPS. Pna. Inat paalar, MeatkaDe, N. T. Dae. 

18. 
JOHN H. TAN WAOONBM, BaC 

tan. N. T. Dae. 91. 
JAMBS A. M. CORNELL, Bet Datch 

N. T. Jan. 4. 1M«. 
LEONARD JOHNSON, Plea, laau paalar. Weal GtanTine, 

N. T. Jan. 18 
JOHN WATSON, Re£ DnMh aid. Wwn. Athene, N. T. Jan. 

SB. 
JOHN WADOH. Conff. erd. Evan. New Tork, N. T. Jan. 98. 
OBONQIS OOllDTEAE, Pna. iaac paalar, ReaaaaUaerrlUe. 

N. T. P^ 9. 
OWRN STREET, Cmg. erd. pMor, Jaaaatewa. N. T. Pab. 

WIlXlAM W. NEWELL, PiW. InaL paalar, MoatfonDnj, 

N. Ya Pib. 8. 
JOSEPH T. WILLIT, Plea. onl. paalor, WhaUonabnrgh, 

B. BYBRBTt' piraa. InaL paator, Oaha Cofaen, N. Y. Pab. IS. 
ASA P. CLARK. Piaa. ecd. paalor. Tilhaa Hill, N. Y. Fab. 

B. P. WALDO, Piea. ard. paalor, Honm. N. Y. Feb. 17. 
CBaRI«B^ WADSWORTBTPm- ord. paalor, Tnj, N. Y. 

Pen. 17. 
WlLUAM BRADLBY, Ptea. InaL paalar. Newark, N. Y. 

Fab. 17. 
B. MERWIN, Piw. ord. paator, Sartah Wayne Co. N. Y. 

Feb. IS. 
JOHN TOMPKINS, Coaf.eid. paalor, Maaeellaa, N. Y. Peb. 



IDHN L. MARYDf, Plea. ord. paalar, Mexlee, N. Y. Maich 

Utia^ N. Y. 



CHARLES S. PORTER, Plea. InaL 
Mnirti98 

lONATHAN MELTTN. Bhp. efd. 

afUania, Dee. 18b 1841. 
A. B. CLARK, Pna. eid. paalar, 1 



1842. 



Usealar Yall^y, Fa. Jan. 



BENJAMIN P. WATSON, Eplk art. priaal, Philadelphia, 
Pa. FabblB. 

Phltodel- 



V1U.1AM HERBERT NORRIS, Bpla. 0ti 

phia. Pn. Pah. IS. 

SBrnMIH P. BTBAD^ Plw. «d. paaM^ 



fk. 



THEODORE B. LYMAN. Epia. ord. priaal, BaAtnlew*, 
Maijland. Jan. 18, 1841 ■""•"-•-• 

RUFUS W. CLARK, Praa. ard. paalar, WaaUnctea, Dkd* 
Columbia, Jan. 19,1844. 

WILLIAM B. OTIS, P.nia. etd. prlaaL LocaK Qtatve, Morih 
Carulloa. Peli. >0, 1843. 

JBOEniAB HUNTINOTOK, Bpta. erd. priaat, CoUeM PolM, 
AlabMaa, Peb. 44, 1842. ^^ 

a. W. DAY, Bap. ord. paalar, Sonarrffle, Teaaeaaae, OaL 

17, I84L 
S. H. HENDERSON, Piaa. oid. Evan. NaahriUe, Ten. Dee. 

18. 
CYRUS SMITH, Bap. onL Evan. Maditllle, Tea. Jan. S, 

1812. 

V. E. KtRTLY, Ba& aid. paalar, Pmnkfeit, Keataekx, 
Dee.S, 18IL 

ISAAC N. HOBART, Bap. erd. paator, Rndaor, Ohio, Aof. 
1S,184L 

JOHN REES^ Ba& anL paalar. Find Co. Indkna, Jan. 98, 

1849. 
JOHN RaNSOALE, Bap. eld. paeur, Kww Bethel, fa. FM. 

94. 

GBOROR OKMMEL, Conff. aid. Evan. BnlUa Orare, IE. 
Jan. 8, I84i. 

M. N. MILES, P<eib 
1841. 
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STEPHEN B. JUOKIN8, wL 82, Melh. LUboa, Malnn, Nor. 

«0, 1811. 
ELIJAH KELLOOQ, aLlB, Goaf. PanUad. Me. Maich 8, 

1813. 

TIMOTHY HILUARO, Epli. CUiiniiBi, New Hankie, 
Jan. 9, 1812. ^^ 

CORNELIUS FULLER, at. 84, Ceaff. Roabealer, Yarninl, 

Dae. II, 1811. • 

JOHN WHITEUORN, aL 78, Meih. Donet, YL Jaa.* ISOL 



HARRISON O. O. PR1PPS, aL 80, Unft. Cohaaae^ Hi 

ehoMtttf, Dee. 37, 1841. 
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PAIS. — » -• 
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I, Prok BnnraivUto, Peaa> 
UL M, Gtr. Baf imw ZtUtn- 



DANIEL B. rARKBVBST, aC M, Vtk, DMfMd, Ms. IW 

M. 
W1I.UAM RTTCHIR, ■t.fl, Uak. Needham. M«. FVb. IS. 
PAUL OOUCH. m. M, Coof. Nswbarypoft. Ma. Marab It. 
NATHAN PERKINS, ■«. fS, Ccoff. AmhHM, Ma. Maich S. 

JONATHAN KNKMIT, aL ai,Coaf .CrumIm, HlMd* bUod, 
P«b.)S. ISA. 

OHOROK CRAMPION, at. 81, Coiif. CekbMter.GoBnaatkal, 

dM at m. Croix, Dee. 17. ^M l7 
•AM URL M. PHRLPS, UL 71, Riib. Brldfcpoit, Ct. Dm. «. 

•AM DEL P. BELL, atu », MailL RUMtodc, N«w York, 

Ne*.«,lt«l. 
WRSLET DAVIS, at. SI, Piw. Pferia, N. T. No*. 97. 
DARIUA O. GRISWOLD, M. M, Piw. Swuaga Spriafi, 

N T Dae. V ^ 

BRZRKIAH H. LOOMIS, ■(. 98, Pna. CaMBork. N. T. 

Jaa. f. 1819. 
JOHN RUDY. «i. 80, Gar. Raf. Nav York, N. T. Pab. 8. 
PRTRR A. OVRRBAGH, mi. 89, Doteh Raf. Pousbkaapala, 

N. T.Pah.9Q. • •— » 

JOHN PR08T, Pna. WUiariiora*, N. T. diad at Watat«U]a, 

Maitlil. 

DANIEL BLANET, aC SI, Math, naar Giaaa*i Chapal, War- 
rao Co. Nav Janaj, Nor. 91, 1841. 

WILLIAM JOHNSTON, at S 

■vl*aiaa,Oae.8l. 18il. 
JAOIIB P. DllCPPKNBACaER, 

opte, Pa. Pab. 4, 1841. 
JOHN P. UflSMRR, Epia. MaadvOla, Pfe. Maich I. 
JOHN WELWiMU SCOTT, ac 84, Praa. Wajoartnif , Pa. 

MNTSbS. /a. 

JOSEPH C'ART, al.81, Maih. CovanUrvUla, Pa. Manb 8. 
JAMBS WILTBANK, aC 88, Piaa. PbiUdaipbk, Pa. Biaich 

18. * 

ROBERT DTCR, Efib. Waddaftoa, DM. Colondria, Jaa. 
99, 1849. 

JOHN WESLEY AMISS, Math. RappabanBoak, Yitfiab, 

Oct. 98. 181 1. 
WII.IJaM APPLEBY, aL 88, Malb. Nattbainfaarlaod Ga. 

V«. Jan. 99, 1811. 
JOHN KIRKPA i-RlCK. Piaa. Combariaiid Co. Va. Pab. 7. 

OBADUH BOLDING, Ma«b. Walkar Co. Oaoi|U, Nor. 98, 

•Mia 

BRNRY N. YANOYRR, Matb. PkuiUIa, Leolifauia, Jnaa 
99, 1811. 

OROROE W. MaELROY, Praa. WiaebaKar, Kantuekjr, Jan. 

V| INS* 

JOHN W. WOODWARD, Epfa. Sefcitii, OMe. Nov. SO, 18U. 
ROBERT LKE, at TO, Piaa. LeaaTiUe>4 Roada, BkbUnd Co. 
O. Pab. 10, 1819. 

MB8HACH BROWNING, at. 87, Bap. Graan Co. lUbob, 
Jan. I, 1849. 
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WABASH COLLEGE. 

The eztracti which follow, are from a sermon preached at CrawfordBrille, Indiana, 
on the Sabbath before the Commencement in Wabash College, July 18, 1841, by Rer. 
Caleb Mills, Professor of Greek Language and Literature in the College. The notices 
which they contain of the history of that Institution, are, in themselres, sufficiently 
valuable to entitle them to a place among the articles of this nature, with which we 
have deemed it oseful, from time to time, to supply a portion of the pages of this 
Journal. There are also other aspects, in which some of the facts stated will be gratify- 
ing to our numerous readers in New England who take a deep interest in the subject 
of education at the West ; and especially in the means which are there employed to 
raise up an educated ministry from among the people themselves, who are in such 
urgent need of its benefits. The text of Mr. Mills*s discourse, is from Numbers zziii. 
23, '*What hath God wrought?" After some introductory passages, the discourse 
proceeds: — 

It IB DO less proper and useful in associated enterprise, than in individual ef- 
fort, occasionally to pause and review the past. Such a review will remind us 
of our dependence on the Divine protection and guidance, and quicken our 
energies for future efforts. The events of the past college year, seem to mark 
its close as an epoch in the history of Wabash College, which renders it pe- 
culiarly fit, that all interested in its welfare, should pause and contemplate the 
results of their past laborsL 

The history of every benevolent enterprise contains much to try the faith, as 
well as encourage the efforts of its friends. This is emphatically true of lite- 
rary institutions. What is the early history of some or the most useful and 
prosperous colleges in our land, but a series of trials, troubles, and discourage- 
ments ? How often have they been, as it were, on the very brink of ruin ? 
How forcibly does their history illustrate the remark, ^ Man's extremity is 
God's opportunity." 

Many, from pecuniary considerations, have engaged in establishing colleges, 
without any adequate idea of what amount of toil, sacrifice, money, and pa- 
tience was requisite, to rear an institution on a basis so firm and broad as to 
render it a rich and lasting blessing to the community. Such are doomed to 
merited disappointment — ^tbe inevitable consequence of inconsiderate, selfish 
and improvident enterprise ; and become salutary beacons, to warn those who 
may succeed them. 

But the founders of Williams, and Amherst, and Yale, and Dartmouth, and 
Nassau, and others of kindred character, both East and West, counted the 
cost, expected and surmounted difficulties, and were not disheartened at trials. 
Putting their trust and confidence in God, they went forward, though one and 
another of his servants were removed in the midst of their usefulness, and in 
the prime and vigor of life. Their history is a history of the sacrifice of ease 
and competence, and the devotion of energy and life to a causei in which many 
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of the most gifted men of our land have fallen. Such is the expense at which 
many of those Institutions, which now adorn and bless our land, have been 
reared, and brought to their present degree of prosperity and usefulness. 

The founders of this Institution were not unapprised of the difficulties of 
the enterprise, and though they have 'had their share of trials and embarrass- 
ments, are not disposed to shrink from any efforts necessary to realize their 
fondest hopes in rendering it a nursery of pious, learned, and useful men, to 
bless the church and bless the world. 

Seldom is the language of the text more happily and appropriately illus- 
trated, than in the history of those Colleges that have been founded in prayer 
and faith, and consecrated to God and our country. In this discourse, we pur- 
pose no other exemplification of the passage, than what a brief review of the 
history of Wabash College will afford. 

This closes the eighth year of the labor of those, who commenced impart- 
ing instruction in this Institution. These years have indeed passed rapidly 
away, and in their lapse have demanded an amount of labor, confinement, and 
anxiety, of which but few are aware, and which none can fully appreciate, but 
those who have been engaged in laying the foundation of similar institutions. 

The first term commencetl on Monday the 3d of December, 1833, with 
iwtlve students. It is an interesting fact, and one worthy of remembrance, that 
of these twelve, nine were hopefully pious. Two thirds of all that entered 
that term were either professors of religion, or became so subsequently. We 
have often adverted to that fact, and considered it as having a very happy in- 
fluence upon the Institution, down even to the present time. This circum- 
stance will account for the remarkable degree of order, decorum, and diligence 
which has ever characterized our students as a body. We have had no riots, 
no combinations to resist authority, no public disturbance, and no trouble in 
the management of the Institution, with the exception of what some half dozen 
isolated individuals have occasioned us, who had never been governed at home, 
and were not disposed to yield obedience elsewhere. 

To the public sentiment in favor of order and the proper improvement of 
time, established in the outset through the instrumentality of those who were 
first connected with the College, may be traced much of the success which 
has attended our efforts. These young men showed by their close application 
to study and diligent improvement of time, that their object was to make the 
most of their opportunities in the acquisition of knowledge, and in the devel- 
opment and culture of their intellectual powers. Their inlnence, though they 
have long since left us, has not been lost upon their successors. We take 
pleasure in according to them the honor of having acted well their part, and 
contributed their full share in establishing a public sentiment in favor of all 
that is lovely and of good report 

Had they been idle, dissipated, disobedient, and disposed to create difficulty, 
their connection with college would have resulted in litde or no advantage to 
themselves, and their influence upon those who succeeded them, would have 
been ainr thing but happy. We have always regarded it as a manifest indication 
of the favor and approbation of God, that he sent us young men of such a 
character, with whom to commence our efforts, and lay the foundation of an 
institution, which may bless all connected with it, and through them, the com- 
munity at large, in all its multiplied relations. 

The numl^r of students gradually increased, and at the beginning of the 
thurd year. President Baldwin,* entered upon the duties of his office. The 
Faculty now consisted of a President and three Professors. The number of 
students since the first year, has not been less than seveniyj nor more than one 
hundred and three. The commercial embarrassments of the country have 
affected the literary institution as severely as any other department of effort, 

• 7*he Rer. Elihu W. Baldwin. D. D., wai born at Durham, N. T., Draembor 95, 1790. Ho wai ordain- 
ed to the foflpol miniatry, September 10, 1817, labored eichteen yean ai a miniiter of Jesni Cbriit in New 
Tork, where he was inittramental of gatherinf a church of twenty-one membera, which increaaed under 
faia miniatration to aix hundred members, and whoae 8abbath School numbered one tkomsand acholara. 

He waa dismissed from his pastoral charfe in May, 1695, and entered uiwn the duties of Ptuaideut of 
WfthMh OoUsfu, wfakh bt diiolMrfBd with eflkienej aad mteoaM, aBtil bk daath. wkkk omunA Oelo* 
bar 16, 1840. 
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and occasioned a diminution of namben. Many young men have been com* 
pelled, by failure of means, to relinquish their long cherished hopes and ardent 
desires for an education, even after they had made a beginning. 

It is a (act worthy of notice, and one that has, no doubt, been overlooked by 
many of the friends of the College in contemplating the diminished numbers of 
the year now closing, that we have accomplished more for the great interests of 
education, during this, than any previous year, except the last This appean 
from the number of college students, which is greater than it has ever been in any 

Erevious year except one ; and also from the increased number of those who 
ave commenced study with the purpose of taking a thorough course. A 
chan|(e on this subject has taken place, a change which every friend of sound 
leammg will hail with joy, and regard as an omen for good. There has been 
a disposition in many, and perhaps it still lingers in some minds, to carry the 
rail-road spirit of the age into the halls of science and systems of education. 
They act upon the assumption that the exigencies of ^the times denumd a 
speedier process. Although it is one that forbids any considerable denree of 
mental culture and discipline, yet they are satisfied with a smaller intellectual 
capital, provided they can invest it earlier — supposing that any deficiency can 
easily be supplied as occasion demands, and that it would be an irreparable 
loss to the community, should their appearance upon the arena of public life 
be postponed some five or six years, to increase their stores of knowledge. 
Were this the appropriate time and place, we should be glad to expose the true 
character of that spirit which would thus lay its ruthless hands upon the 
temples of science and religion which our fathers have erected, and, having 
enjoyed their blessings, taught us to revere and cherish. 

There have been connected with this institution during the whole period of 
its operations, three hundrtd and eighteen gtudents, in whose history as a bod^, 
there are many interesting facts,^ going to show that we have not labored in 
▼ain, nor spent our streng^ for nought These &cts cannot fail to satisfy its 
friends and patrons, that their fiinds have not been squandered upon an enter* 
prise which has left no lasting memorial of its beneficial character. Though 
it is scarcely time to look for the harvest, yet there are some parts of the field 
bright vrith promise, and others loaded with golden grain. 

Our students may be found in the various departments of professional lifb^ 
and as far as our knowledge of them extends, they are successful and useful 
to the fiiH extent of our expectation. One has been a member of the Legisla* 
ture ; iwdve have entered the legal profession ; eleven are preachers in connee* 
tion with ^ve different denominations, exclusive of six, who have entered upon 
the study of theology. Seven are practising physicians. Fifht-fowr have 
tanght school one or more quarters during their vacation. All of them, with 
few exceptions, have been acceptable and successful instructors. Twdoe have 
completed a full course and graduated. All of these were prof eucrs of refigion^ 
and nine of them have either entered the mmietryf or are prosecuting iheologicai 
tiudy. Of those connected with one of our theological seminaries, a Professor 
■ays, in a letter received a few months since, — ^ Your students for scbolmhip, 
enterprise, sound judgment, and devoted piety, are among the very best yoimg 
men we have in the seminary.'' I mention this to show mat our graduates are 
not inferior to the graduates of older institutions, in the estimation of compe- 
tent judges. It is indeed gratifying to receive such testimony in relation to the 
attainments and talents of our AhimnL 

While we have labored to promote die intellectual improvement of those 
committed to oar charge, we have not lost sight of their moral and religious 
culture. It is oar heart's desure and prayer to God, that every youth and 
voung man under our instruction, should not only be wise in human scieneci 
but wise unto eternal life. We have endeavored, in some humble degree, to 
act in accordance with these desires. Efforts to promote their spiritual welfare 
have been blessed. Several have become hopefully pious while connected 
with the institution, even when there was no particuUur religious excitement,' 
either in the village or college. In the spring of 1838, there was an interesting 
nvival of religion in the town and college, which resohcd in the hopeful con- 
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▼ertlon attwenfy-four of the students, who connected themselTes with the 
Methodist, Baptist, and Presbjrterian churches. In the spring. of 1840, the col- 
lege enjoyed another season of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, which 
hrought several into the kingdom of heaven, as we humbly hope. A similar 
blessing was bestowed upon the institution in the spring of this year. Of thoee 
who indulged hopes In these two revivals, nine joined the above-men tioned 
churches in this place. Forty of the students have become hopefully pious 
luring their connection with college, and united with some branch of the 
church. Others have left us without uniting with any church while here, of 
whose piety we entertained strong hopes, and who will, we trust, have occasion 
to bless God that they were ever connected with Wabash College. Some of 
those young men, who hoped that they had made their peace with God, have 
been called to test the strength and value of their hopes in a dying hour. 

Such are some of the results of our eight years' toil. The fuU extent of the 
influence for good, that has gone forth from this institution, cannot be estimated 
in this world. Its connection with the temporal and spiritual welfare of im- 
mortal souls, can be fully seen only by an Omniscient eye, and will be fully 
known only when the secrets of all hearts are disclosed by Him who sees the 
end from the beginning. 

While there has been much to cheer and animate us, we have also expe- 
rienced not a little to try our faith and confidence in God. He has indeed 
blessed us, both temporally and spiritually, ibr which we would render Him 
thauksgiving and praise. He has permitted this institution to rear and send 
forth some young men of well disciplined and cultivated minds, whose in- 
fluence will be felt for good in the church and in the state. With the blessings 
of such an encouraging character, have been connected trials of no ordinary 
kind. 

The destruction of the college edifice, in September, 1838, was a calamity, 
which for the moment laid our hopes in the dust This, however, has been 
rebuilt by the liberality of a generous public ; and the loss sustained on that 
occasion, has been repaired, with the exception of the library. One of the 
most painful sights during the night of that fearful conflagration, was the sight 
of the half consumed leaves of our beautiful and valuable library, home up 
amid the whirling columns of smoke and flames of that dismal scene. It was 
a choice collection of about two thousand volumes, exclusive of the text book 
library. Brick and mortar and timber have been replaced, but we are still 
compelled to feel most keenly the loss of our books, and regret that the means 
have not been furnished to replace them. 

The scenes through which we have been called to pass during the present year, 
will suggest themselves to all, and remind us of the severest loss that this institu- 
tion and this community have ever been called to experience. The fears with 
which we commenced this college year, were in a few weeks fully realized ; 
and we had the melancholy duty to perform, of following the remains of our 
beloved teacher, associate and president to the silent tomb. Our tears bespoke 
the sorrow of our hearts, when we saw the grave close over one whom we so 
much revered and loved. 

Though God has provided a successor, whom we expect to greet upon our 
assembling at the commencement of another term,* and whom we trust he 
will send us in the fullness of the gospel of peace to be a blessing to this in- 
stitution and this community ; yet it is peculiarly proper that we should, on this 
occasion, call up in lively recollection, those scenes of anxiety and grief through 
which we have passed, and impress our hearts with the solemn lesson that God 
has taught us by them. 

Our beloved brother has gone to his rest and reward. His work is done, and 
his labors among us are closed forever. The suavity of his manners, the 
loveliness of his character, and his moral worth, are too deeply impressed upon 
our hearts, to require or admit of eulogy. Shall we not cherish his memory, and 

« B«T. CtorlM White «r OwH*i V. T., «u ftlMted Pniidant of tht Coital^ to ontir apon hii diiU« 
to Bvptanlwr, 1S41. 
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aflsociate with it the instniction we received from his lips, and the resolves 
"we formed as we stood around his dying couch ? Shall we not strive to follow 
him in a life of usefulness and devotion to the cause of our common Lord, 
'who said, ^Occupy till I come?" There are some in this assembly; there 
are some in different parts of this broad and beautiful valley ; and I doubt not, 
there are also some in heaven, who will bless God, that Dr. Baldwin lived and 
labored among us. Let us endeavor to improve the instruction his life and 
labors, and death have been instrumental in imparting, that we may be pre- 
pared to welcome the messenger that calls us from a world of sin, and sorrow, 
and pollution, home to our Father's house in Heaven. 



BOSTON CITY MISSTONa 

Faoit the Annual Report of the Boston City Missionary Society, for the year 
1841, we gather the following facts and statistics. 

A <' Society for the Moral and Religious Instruction of the Poor," in 
Boston, was organized Oct 9, 1816, and incorporated in 1820. For a number of 
years, the society continued with much vigor and success to employ the means 
at its command, for the moral and spiritual benefit of different classes of the 
population. " To its influence," says the Report, " as incipient, originating or 
maturing causes, may be directly traced the existence in this city, of our present 
system of Sabbath School instruction, of Primary School education, of efforts for 
the moral and religious instruction and improvementof Seamen, of the Penitent 
Female's Refuge, of the Marine Bible Society, of the Green street,. the 
Mariner's, the Phillips, and the Hanover (now Bowdoin) street churches." 
From various causes the Society, having given an impulse to these different 
instrumentalities, gradually fell into disuse, as a distinct agency ; until, by a 
legacy of $3,000 from a female member of the Essex Street Church, a new 
interest was awakened in relation to its objects. In 1840, the action of the 
Society was revived, and its name changed to that of " The Boston City Mis- 
sionary Society." It is now the object of the Society, acting as the organ of the 
Evangelical Congregational Churches, to present the gospel in some way to all 
to whom they can have access, who are destitute of the means of grace. For 
this purpose the congregations have contributed, the present year, $3,312 23, 
which, with other items, makes the receipts of the society about $3,500. Nearly 
the whole of this sum has been applied to sustain the operations of the year, 
including the support of one ordained minister, and two laymen, who are 
specially devoted to this service. The minister in this employment is the Rev. 
Amos A. Phelps, who is also Corresponding Secretary and General Agent of 
the Society. 

The Report gives the following statistics : 

1. Memberi of the Churches in Boston, 

The Orthodox, Baptist, aod Methodist Churches, make regular statistical reports of 
their nuiDbers. Their numbers, therefore, were accurately obtained. The numbers in 
the churches of other deDominations could be ascertained only by general estimate. The 
estimates below ate doubtless larger than the actual numbers. 

Chwehes. Members. 

Orthodox Congregationalists, .... 13 8,760 

Baptists, 9 8,000 

Methodists, 10 1.800 

Oiher Evangelical Denominations, . 1,000 

AU others* including Uniurian, Universalist, Catholic, &c 4,600 

Total of all denominations 14,150 

or 1 in 6 of the population. 
Total of all Evangelical denominations, 9,660 

or only 1 in 9 of the population t 
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2. Jittendanee on PMic Wonhip, 

The facts on (bis subject were ascertained in March, by an actual count of the con- 

Oitions. Nearly every congregation was counted ; the count was made on pleasauit 
aihs, on both parts of the day, and the average (al(en, and at a season of the year, 
when the residents of the city were generally at home. The result, in round ouoabers, 
adding one third for children, domestics, infirm, and others, necessarily detained at hofne, 
was as follows :— 

Orthodox Congregationalists, .•.*.. 9,000 

Baptists, 7,000 

Methodists, 4,500 

Episcopalians, 8,000 

Unitarians, 9,500 

Universalists, 8,200 

All others, including Catholics, 10,500 

ToUl of all denominations, ....... 46,700 

Total of the four leading Evangelical, • , . , • 23,600 
Total of all others, 23,200 

Or making all possible allowances, the result may be set down as follows :— - 

Total of population, . 84,000* 

Total attendance on public worship of the four leading Evangelical 

denominations, 25,000 

Total attendance on public worship of all other denemUiations, 24,000 

Total attendance of all denominations, 49,000 

Total, therefore, of habitual negiectsrs of public worship, 85,000 

Thus showing that a little more than one half of the actual attendance on public worship 
in Boston is in Evangelical churches ; but that this attendance is less than one third of 
the whole population, and 10,000 less than the number of those who neglect pablie 
worship altogether! 
There are now, of every description, seventy places of worship in Boston. 



[From Um Yenaont Chroniola.] 

THE LIFE OP GOD IN THE STUDENT. 



It is greatly to be lamented, that high 
muntal attainments are not more frequently 
found united with high spiritual attain- 
ments. How common is it, to see Chris- 
tians of ardent seal and undoubted sincerity, 
who, by their deplorable ignorance and 
mistaken opposition to the interests of lit- 
erature and science, subject the holy rellg* 
ion which they profess, to the sarcasms ami 
reproaches of men of taste and genius : and 
nn the other hand, bow often are dbtin- 
guished attainments in knowledge rendered 
comparatively worthless and unproductive, 
by a feeble and inefficient manifestation of 
the spirit of the gospel. Hence, the opinion 
prevails among many pkws and devoted 
followers of Christ, that the pursuit of 
knowledge bejrond the ordinary branches of 
education, is unfavorable to growth in grace. 
They are naturally led to this conclusion, by 
instances which have fallen under their own 
observation. Perhaps they have known a 



youth, who, before entering upon his aca- 
demical career, was a humble, warm-heart- 
ed Christian, who took an active part hi 
religious meetings, and in all eflbrls for the 
conversion of souls, but as he has advanced 
in his preparatory and collegiate course, 
they have seen his zeal decline, and each 
year, while it has added to his intellectual 
attainments, has detracted from that humble 
pious spirit, which he once manifested. He 
has bMome BM>re literary in his tastes and 
pursuits, he can talk more learnedly and 
write more elegantly, but the fire of piety, 
which once burned so brightly, and shed jts 
light around the circle in which he moved, 
appears to have gone out in his heart. At 
the commencement of his course, his soul 
was fired with a holy ardor to devote him- 
self to the work of the Ministry, Imt, as he 
leaves the College walls, conscious of his 
unfitness for the sacred office, be turns to 
some other profession, more in unison with 



* The writer has here fiven the reealtof the State eeuni, taken in 1840, for the parpoee of apportloninf 
the Benaton aad Sepveeeotativee ; in which oartaio claMWi ef psrsoM an oaittsd. The pepalatioe w 
Boston la 1840, aosorau^ to ths national csosos, !• 99^9^ 
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his ftitorad tefCw and lowered itandwd of 

ChrisUaD attainment ; or, if be still adheres 
to his original purpose, be enters upon the 
■fudy of bis profession wllb a cold and life- 
less heart, insensible to the power of that 
constraining love, without which he can 
never be a successful preacher of the gospel. 

This is no fancy sketch of the writer's 
imagination, hot a picture drawn from real 
lile. Such cases are constantly occurring, 
and they clearly show, that, to be at the 
same time an eminent scholar and an emi- 
nent Christian, is a work of no ordinary 
difficulty. But is it absolutely impoisible i 
Must we consider it as a necessary result, 
that the diligent and successful cultivation 
of our mental faculties, is attended with a 
diminished senpibillty to religious impres- 
sions ? Has God implanted within our 
breasts an undying thirst for knowledge, 
and yet must we forbear to slake our thirst 
at the fountains which He has provided for 
vs, lest we forget our duly to Ilim, and to 
our fellow-men ? It cannot be. The lives 
of many eminent Christisns evince, that the 
high test intellectual attainments are not in- 
compatible with a spirit of the most devoted 
and humble piety. Boerhaave, the distin- 
guished Professor of Ley den, while occu- 
pied with the most arduous public duties, 
and pursuing his laborious investigation with 
onremitting ardor, found time to devote the 
first hour of every day to religious retire* 
ment ; and in bis constant intercourse with 
the learned of every nation, the spirit of his 
Divine Master was so happily blended with 
his vast acquirements in learning, as to 
command the respect and veneration of all 
who knew him. That indefatigable scholar, 
Henry Martyo, while engaged in the se- 
verest studies, was able to maintain a con- 
aeience awake to the slightest deviation 
from duty. Wilberforce, amid the multi- 
plicity of his cares as a statesmsn and phi- 
lanthropist, forgot not the duties of the 
closet, but daily from the mercy-seat of 
prayer drew fresh supplies of grace. Read 
the lifo of President Edwardp ; who was ever 
more deeply versed in the labyrinths of the 
human mind, and who was ever bleraed 
with clearer and more impressive views of 
heavenly things? Fourieen hours a day 
devoted to the closest study, did not quench 
the life of God in his soul. 

Many more instances of a similar nature 
might be adduced, but it is unnecessary. 
Sufficient has been said, to show, that emi- 
nent piety is not inconsistent wiih thorough 
discipline of mind, and the highest profi- 
ciency in literature and science. 

And now let each one of my readers carry 
home to his conscience the practical lesson, 
which this subject teaches; let him consider, 
that he will be called to a strict account for 
the manner in whicli he employs his time 
and talents. 

Never, since the world began, has there 
betftio load nodi at if now pealing from 



continent to eonllnent, for di s t i n gui shed 
attainments in knowledge and grace. £s* 
pecially on American scholars, do the claim 
of niillkms, with whom our land will soon be 
thronged, press with awful responsibility. 

If, faithless to their high trust, they suffer 
their talents to lie hid in a napkin, or culti- 
vate them only to flatter the pride of man, 
and minister to the follies and passions of 
the multitude, the curse of an unregenerated 
posterity will rest upon their souls to all 
eternity. 

But if, actuated by a high and holy an* 
bition to live to the glory of God, they 
devote all their energies to the cause of 
truth and religion, and gird on their spiritual 
and intellectual armor to fight manfully 
against the thick mustering hosts of Error 
and Irrellgion, the blessings of a renovated 
and sanctified nation, will reach their ears, 
upon the heavenly hills of Zion. 

M. J. S. 



DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER FOR 
COLLEGES. 

Wc are pleased to learn by the religioae 
papers from different parts of the country, 
that this day was very generally observed 
by the churches, as well as at the Collegee 
and Theological Seminaries throughout the 
land, and that it sppears to have been im- 
proved as a season of appropriate and solemn 
interest. From a number of notices of the 
occasion, which we have seen, we select 
one, which we find in the Watchman of the 
Valley, published at Cincinnati, partly on 
account of the collateral information of an 
interesting nature, which it communicates. 

The observance of this important anni- 
versary at Lane Seminary, this day week, 
was deeply interesting and impressive; 
the happy effects of which, we hope, will 
be long felt, not only on the original sub- 
jects, but on the wide circle of their future 
influence. The customary hours of wor- 
ship—morning, eirening, and at night, were 
occupied with appropriate religious exer- 
cises. The report, at the third service, of 
the religious condition and prospects of the 
several colleges, east and west, as furnished 
by their respective graduates, now at the 
Seminary, was instructive and interesting. 

A discourse from the Rev. Horace Bush- 
nell, in the morning, portraying the appall- 
ing destitutions of the West, and suggesting 
important practical hints to those who pro- 
pose entering this field, was listened to with 
profound interest. His late employment, 
as itinerating and exploring missionary in 
the limits of Cincinnati Presbytery, furnish- 
ed him with most important facts. 

As a spedmeo of (he dettitutta in our 
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Imoieditte neichborhood, we learned with 
rarprise, that Uie townthip of Mill Creek, 
Immediately contiguous to Cincinnati, with 
a population of five to seven thousand, had 
but one piece where religious worship was 
regularly maintained, and that place was, 
the chapel of Lane Seminary/ — and that 
the congregation who worship here, aver- 
aging less than 100, with the exception of 
a few connected with city congregations, are 
Che proportion of this five or seven thousand, 
that are in any way connected with Con- 
■titutional Presbyterianism. 

Mr. Bushnell 8 own evangelical expe- 
rience, Is a striking illustration, both of the 
diflBculties and the encouragements to be 
found in this field of labor. — When at the 
commencement of his ministry, two years 
ago, he visited every house from the city to 
North Bend, in this whole distance of fifteen 
miles, he found not one praying family. 
General Harrison was the nrst man to re- 
ceive him as a minister of Chriut, and second 
an appointment to preach in his neighbor* 
hood. Such was the general character of 
the field which he then commenced culti- 
Tating in the vicinity of Cincinnati; and 
yet, in two years, the Lord has built up 
three churches through his agency, and 

Siven him 600 souls for bis hire, whom he 
as received to the table of the Lord. 
We were particularly interested in his ex- 
planation 01 the secret of a minister's suc- 
cess. It was not learning — it was not talents 
—It was not address ; it was a burning love 
for Bouli. Such a spirit would invariably 
secure the confidence of all who witnessed 
it. Both sectarian prejudice and irreligious 
antipathy would melt away before its in- 
fluence. It was not, however, the affecta- 
tion or imitation of this spirit that imparted 
this attractive power ; it must be possessed 
in reality. For this qualification, there was 
no possible substitute. 

** Nor tongnea, nor f ifts, nor Berr teal. 
The work of love oan e^r f alfiil.'* 

Clad in this panoply, the champion of God 
might rely on his blessing and power to 
prostrate the most formidable difficulties in 
the missionary's way. Without it he will 
be constantly repelled with obstacles, es- 
pecially in the heterogeneous population of 
the West, which no human skill or prowess 
can surmount. 



A CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 

We commend the following brief ex- 
tract from an essay on this important 
subject, by a correspondent of the New 
England Puritani to such of onr readers as 
are engaged in a course of preparation for 
the gospel ministry ; and to all others who 
may have any special responsibilitj in 



shaping the oonvietioas of jwng mon in 
relation to this dnty. 

«When an^ are called of God to tbe 
Christian ministry, a deep and solemn im- 
pression is made on their minds; and some 
of the proofs that it is prodnoed by the 
Holy Spirit, are the followmsr: the thoughts 
and feelings of the person culed are power- 
fully directed to the ministerial office. Hie 
views of its magnitude, and of the respcm- 
sibility of a pastor, are each as to eaose him 
to shrink — to feel deeply his unfitness suid 
unworthiness. Those views of dnty which 
are presented to the mind by the Holy 
Spirit, are extensive and solenm. Men, it 
is not denied, ma^ be deceived, when a 
strong impression is made on their mindm 
with respect to some particular service, 
questionable, on several accounts, whether 
a dut^ or not, while plain duties axe omitted, 
or viewed with indifference. Should a 
strong impression be made upon the mind 
of a young convert, that he must commeooe 
preaching immediately, we should at once 
conclude that it could not be from the 
Spirit of God — that he could have no 
proper view of the magnitude of the minis- 
terial office ; and we might well doubt the 
genuineness of his hope. When the Spirit 
of God moves upon the mind of any Chris- 
tian, the whole law of God and his whole 
duty are presented to his mind in a new 
light. So when any one is called of God 
to the ministerial office, his duties as a 
Christian, appear no less important than 
before, and the difficulties to be overeome 
appear to be great, and much time appeara 
to be necessarv to qualify him to be a work- 
man that shall need not to be ashamed. 
The apostle Paul, afler preaching with 
success for a number of years, was forced, 
in view of the greatness of the work before 
him, and of his responsibilities, to exclaim. 
Who is sufficient for these things ? Luther, 
bold as he was, confessed that he never 
mounted the pulpit without trembling. 
But though Paul had such a view of tbe 
awful solemnity and importance of the 
work before him, and of his own insuffi- 
ciency, yet he dared not direct his attention 
to any thing else. Woe is me, he said, if 
I preach not the gospel! Tlie prophets 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and £zekiel, had such 
views of their insufficiency and unworthi- 
ness, that nothing but a deep sense of duty 
impelled them to go forward. Snob are 
the feelings of those who are called of God 
to the Christian ministry. Though diffi- 
culties rise before them — though they seem 
to be like one who is climbing up a steep 
and rugged mountain — ^yet they dare not 
look back. Their hope of success rests on 
God, in whom are inexhaustible treasures. 
To him they look to be sustained in all 
their trials. 

'* No young man who is called of Grod to 
the Ciinstiaa ministry, is willing to enter 
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the nered oiBee till he is in some good 
degree prepared for the work to be per- 
formed. The more he dwells on the mag- 
nitude of the work, the more enlarged and 
affecting hia viewa of it ; the shorter the 
time appears which is allowed him to be 
preparea for it. He feels that he cannot 
do too much to fit himself for an office of 
the h iff best importance and responsibility. 
Indeed, the most pious of those best educa- 
ted, often have the deepest sense of their 
insufficiency, when called to take the 
charfle of a church and people. What 
should we think of a man who should 
undertake to build an expensive house 
without qualifying himself for the work ? 
Would he be honest ? The more exalted 
and honorable the thoughts a young man, 
called to the Christian ministry, entertains 
of Christ and of his cause, the more enlarged 
his views of the worth of the soul, and the 
better he understands the deceitfulness of 
the human heart — the more he feels the 
importance of being well prepared for the 
holy office. 

■* Now it is not essential to a call of God 
to the Christian ministry, an^ more than 
to a call to be a saint, that it should be 
suddenr— Some of the most eminent saints 
cannot determine the day when they were 
savingly converted to God. And it is not 
deemed essential to ascertain the exact 
time — but it is of importance to ascertain 
the views and feelings of every one who 
wishes to unite with we church of Christ. 
And it is not necessary that we know the 
dav, week, or month, when any one was 
called to the Christian ministry — but we 
ought to ascertain tohat are his views of the 
mtnisterial office^ what his feelings are res- 
pecting preparation for it, what his sense is 
of his own insuffieiiney, what his motives 
aref and what evidence he can give that he 
has been called of God" 



EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE WEST. 

Some persons on reading the accounts of 
Western embarrassments, continuing year 
after year without the prospect of speedy 
improvement, may feel discouraged, and be 
disposed to relax their efforts in behalf of 
the destitute. But this would be neither 
wise nor right. It is true, the period of 
temporal prosperity seems to be deferred, 
and the burden of sustaining the Gospel is 
tilirown in no small degree upon the charity 
of the Eastern churches. But it should be 
borne in mind, that the East has too large 
an investment in those Western churches, to 
admit of their being forsaken now. There 
are her sons and daufEhters; thither has she 
sent innumerable influences to found the 
institutions of knowledge and piety. The 
work has been begun at hundreds of points, 
and is in such a state of advancement that it 
would be bad economy to withdraw assist- 
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ance now. Again, we must not forget for a 
moment that all that is done for the West is 
done for ourselves — in self-defence, to pre- 
serve the common liberty of the whole na- 
tion from the overthrow which false religion 
and infidelity would bring upon it. No; 
the embarrassments of the new States may 
be regarded as trials of the faith and patience 
of those who labor and pray for their con« 
version, but afibrd no reason for abandoning 
the work. 

But after all that is said, and said truly, 
about the difficulties attending the evange- 
lization of the West, what portion of our 
country has been more fruitful of results F 
Where have the means of grace produced 
more effect ? On what efforts of the church 
in any part of the world has God bestowed 
more signal blessings than on those which 
have been made to plant the Gospel and the 
institutions of learning in the Mississippi 
Valley ? Let us not therefore be impatient, 
because " the poor we have always with 
us.'* Many of these embarrassed churches 
are themselves but (he proofs of missionary 
success. Their members are the fruits of 
evangelical labor, which missionaries have 
performed. All the good they have done, 
and all that they may yet accomplish, may 
be regarded as the result of ministers sent 
out and funds expended in years gone by. 
And if they should become extinct as 
churches, still as individuals they have been 
enlightened and saved, and that is enough 
to repay a thousand fold, all that has ever 
been done for them. But those churches 
will not become extinct. We believe the 
Christians who have made up their minds to 
sustain the blessed work of Home Missions, 
are the flower of the church, the substantial 
working, praying, giving portion ; and they 
will not abandon this enterprise unless they 
see reason to believe that it is abandoned of 
God, and are convinced that he has given 
up this fair laod to hopeless ruin. 

Home Missionary. 



GEM FOR THE CHRISTIAN. 

God*s most common way of blessing his 
saints is by keeping a continual care of 
them ; giving them that *' peace of mind 
which passeth all understanding,'* not often 
sending great worldly prosperitv and sud- 
den riches. For the gentle distilling of the 
dew on the tender grass more promotes its 
growth than the sweeping deluge, which 
washes away its roots and destroys it. 



Three things a Christian should stiffly 
labor to maintain: 1. The honor of God. 
2. The honor of the Gospel. 3. The honor 
of his own name. If once a Christian's 
good name sets In a cloud, it will be loog 
I before it rises again. 'Brooks, 
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IIERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETT. 

The Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors was held at the Rooms, April 
13, 1842. The regular quarterly re- 
turns from three hundred and sixty- 
three beneficiaries, and new applica- 
tions from six candidates for the assist- 
ance of the Society, were before the 
Hoard*. We regret to be obliged to 
state that the difficulty anticipated by 
the Directors at their last quarterly 
meeting, and mentioned in the last 
number of the Journal, in respect to 
the ability of the Society to pay the 
appropriations for this quarter, hat not 
been obviated hy an adequate tncrtase of 
receipts into ike treasury. The action 
of the Board, therefore, after prayerful 
deliberation, was expressed in the fol- 
lowing vote : 

" Voted, That, whereas it appears, 
from the statement of the Treasurer, 
that, afler discharging the debt con- 
tracted by direction of the Financial 
Committee,, in order to pay the last 
quarterly appropriation, it will be im- 
possible, without resorting to a loan of 
nearly the whole amount required, to 
pay another at this tnne ^ therefore it 
ii inexpedient to grant the usual appro- 
priations to beneficiaries this quarter.** 

This is the second time this year that 
the Directors, acting upon the principle 
that it is no longer their duty to allow 
the debt of the Society to be increased, 
have been under the painful necessity 
of withholding a quarterly appropri- 
ation. There is no doubt that the 
ultimate prosperity of the Society, as 
well as its immediate relief, will require 
a strict adherence to this principle for 
the future. The churches will under- 
stand that this Society, as the distribu- 
tor of their bounty, cannot exceed the 
means furnished by their liberality. 
There is reason to fear, however, that 
not a few of the young men now 
preparing for the gospel ministry, hav- / in the same course, 



faig been brought on their way thus &r 
by the aid which the Society has 
afforded, will find themselves unable 
to proceed under so many difficulties 
in their arduous undertaking. If it 
comes to this, their personal disap- 
pointment will he a trying one; and 
their loss from the ranks of the future 
ministry of this country, one which 
cannot be sustained without much 
damage, at a period Mke that which is 
now passing in the history of our 
religious and benevolent institutions. 

Let every Christian, to whom the 
knowledge of the Society's embarrass- 
ments may come, be entreated to in- 
quire whether he cannot do something 
more for this object than in months 
past Our brethren in the ministry are 
earnestly requested, whether an agent 
of the Society is enabled to visit them 
or not, to secure a favorable opportu- 
nity, at the stated season, for their 
people to bring their freewill offerings 
to this cause. Wherever the agents of 
the Society go they are kindly received; 
collections are cheerfully made, which 
are of respectable amount; and it is 
gratifying to learn that the object holds 
a place as formerly in the affections of 
many of the people of Grod. But in a 
large number of the churches, which 
the agents are unable to visit, (there 
being only two agents in the New 
England States,)the Education Society, 
we fear, has been oflen overlooked. 
Indeed this fact is sufficiently indicated 
by the quarterly acknowledgments of 
the Society's receipts. If every church 
would contribute annually to this ob- 
ject, there would be no difficulty in 
sustaining its operations on their present 
scale. Every beneficiary might in due 
time be brought into the field; and 
other young men whom the Spirit of 
God is now secretly inclining to offer 
themselves for the sacred work, might 
be encouraged in their turn to follow 
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God in his mercy has agnin poured 
out his Holy Spirit extensively upon 
the churches of our land. He has not 
withheld the influences of his gi^ice, as 
justly he might have done ; and left us 
to fear that, in the generation coming 
upon the stage, there might be a 
scarcity of suitable persons to become 
laborers in the great spiritual harvest 
But in this bestowment of the gifls of 
his grace, God is bringing the churches 
under solemn obligations. He leaves 
it with them to see that those whom 
he converts, and whom he caUs by his 
Spirit to desire the work of the ministry, 
shall be prepared, in other respects, for 
their high and holy calling. 

In this duty the Education Society 
has an important part to perform, as 
an instrument in the hands of the 
churches. For this end it was raised 
up, in the providence of God, by the 
toils and sacrifices of devoted men, 
some of whom are now with Christ. 
In their day when a season of embar- 
rassment arose like that which now 
exists, and the Directors were on the 
point of withholding an appropriation, 
benevolent individuals at first, and the 
churches afterwards, came to their 
relief. Shall the appeals of the Society 
now, in behalf of a larger number of 
beneficiaries, and more extensive in- 
terests pertaining to the kingdom of 
Christ, be reiterated in vain ? Is not 
the object before the Education Society 
as important now, and the necessity of 
its circumstances as urgent, as at any 
former period? It is believed that 
the last of these inquiries cannot be 
answered otherwise than in the affirm- 
ative. What answer, then, shall be 
given to the first ? Shall the Education 
Society, in such a day of trial as the 
present, appeal to the friends of the 
Redeemer again and again in vain? 
Will not every Christian, and every 
pastor of a church, now give the 
answer f 



REV. MR. M'KEEN'S REPORT. 

The Rev. Silas M*Keen, late of Belfast, 
Me., and now of Bradford, Vt., having 
taken a dismission from bis pastoral charge 
in Maine, was appointed, Dec. 2, 1841, to a 
temporary agency for the American Educa- 
tion Society iop that State. He labored with 
much earnestness and success for about 
three months, when he was induced to ac- 
cept ao urgent invitation from the churck 
and people of Bradford, where he was for- 
merly setded in the ministry, i^aia to be- 
come their pastor. 

TotlM 8ecreUi7 oflhs American Education BoeM7. 

Rev. ahd Dear Sir, — In compliance 
with the appointment which I received, 
about the beginning of winter, from your 
Board of Directors, I have, for the brief 
period of one fifth of a year, been engaged 
in pleading the cause of their beneficiaries 
before a portion of the Congregational 
churches of Maine, and in obtaining as- 
sistance for them both by private donations 
and public contributions — especially the 
former. For most persons will give far 
more to this society, when they think se- 
riously and act deliberately, than they will 
in the haste of a public coatribution. This 
is a cause which will bear investigation, 
and will appear more and more important, 
as we become more intimately acquaioted 
with it. 

I have visited nearly all the churches 
from which any thing would be expected, 
in the three counties of Hancock, Waldo, 
and Lincoln. I have also visited Hampden 
and Bangor, in Penobscot county; Bruns- 
wick, in Cumberland county, and HailoweU 
and Augusta, in the county of Kenoet>ec 
In most of these places, the churches had 
just been raising, or were, when I visited 
them, engaged in raising money for Foreign 
Missions. 1 was almost every where told, 
on my arrival, that some other time would 
have been better — that money was ex- 
tremely scarce — tliat other objects were 
demanding attention ; and that but very 
little, if any thing, could be done for this. 
In such cases, all I could do was, to beg 
leave to state the condition, wants, and 
merits, of this society, and then leave every 
one to do as he should choose, in regard to 
contributing to its support. The result, in 
nearly every case, was more favorable than 
either ministers or people expected. An in- 
cident occurs to me, illustrative of what 
was by no means uncommon. An aged and 
venerable minister said, ** f am sorry that 
you did not delay your coming to a better 
time, when something could l^ done.*' I 
asked him how much he supposed might 
be obtained at the very best time. ** From 
eight to ten dollars," he said: and was 
greatly astonished and deHghted, when 
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sured (hat thirty dollan haJ already been 
received. 

It gives me Rreat pleasure to state, that 
all the churches Hhich I \i#ited, on being 
addressed, appeared heartily to approve ol' 
the designs and measures of your society ; 
and to show by their looks, words, prayers, 
and contributions, that they considered it 
one which ou^kt to be, and wbicii mu$t be 
sustained. The pastors, too, ol all the 
churches which I visited, together with 
their wives, I found, in regard to this, as 
well as every other good cause, to tie faith- 
ful and true. By the way. our loinisters in 
Maiue, I must say, now I have left the 
State, are really good brethren, and their 
wives are as good as they. Thes« brethren 
aided me all they could. A considerable 
number of them had themselves been bene- 
ficiaries of this society, and their testimony 
in its favor was weighty. One of these 
beloved pastors rose early on a Monday 
inoniing, drew up a subscription, and com- 
menced the list with as liberal a donation as 
be thought his means would allow. He 
then went forth with roe among his people. 
On looking at the paper, "Oh! Mr. W.," 
said one gentleman, ** you have subscribed 
too much — more than you can aflbrd." Mr. 
W. meekly, but pointedly replied, "If I had 
beard that my mother and her children 
were suffering for food and clothing and 
fuel, should you not think that I ought, 
even in mv present circumstances, to send 
at least five dollars for their relief.'" 
•« Undoubtedly," said the other. " Well, 
Sir,** said this dear brother, " the American 
Education Society Is my mother, and thoite 
beneficiaries of hers, who are suffering for 
the necessaries of life, are my brethren ; 
and 1 must do something to help them." 

The longer 1 continued in this agency, 
the more thoroughly was I convinced that 
this society is one which has taken a strong 
hold, or which, on being duly presented, 
will take a strong hold upon the judgment 
and aflfections of the iriends of Christ's 
cause ; and which wilt not, if proper means 
are used, fail to receive its due proportion 
of charitable assistance. That there is great 
need in the world of an increased number 
of able and faithful ministers ; that it is the 
duty of the church to asi^ist indigent and 
pious young men, whom God has called, in 
their long and expensive course of prepara- 
tion for the ministry ; and that this society 
furnishes one of the very best mediums 
ever yet devised or known, through which 
to bestow this charity; are truths which 
seem too obvious to be doubted. The hun- 
dreds and thousands of able and faithful 
ministers whom this society has already as- 
sisted and sent tbrth, more than seventy as 
missionaries in foreign lands, and more than 
eight hundred, as missionaries in the West- 
ern States of this Union, are living and 
demonstrative evidences of ttf high im- 
portance and eminent uaefulnesi. £id the 



society never was more Deceemy, at de- 
serving of liberal support, than it ooiv U. 

I was, as 1 have already intimated, in 
your service a<i an agent, about 10 weeks. 
During this time, I collected seven hundred 
and sixty dollars and nine cents, in mooey ; 
five dollars worth of useful articles for 
studeuts ; and, from churches and individu- 
als, received encouragement, which 1 trust 
will he realized, that at least two hundred 
and fifty dollars more will soon l>e cootribu- 
ted ; which will make the amount obtained^ 
over one thouMnd dollars. 

1 should have been truly happy to hare 
visited all our churches in Maine^ and 
finished the work there, for the present 
year; but being invited to resume my for- 
mer charge in this place, and various reasons 
both on tho part of the people here, and of 
my own family, urging an immediate com- 
pliance with the invitation, I have, as you 
are aware, resigned my commission, and 
taken my station here. That your society 
may continue to prosper, and send forth, in 
future, a host of faithful ministers more 
numerous than in times past, whose labors 
God will yet more abundantly bless, is the 
strong hope, and fervent prayer, of your 
brother and fellow servant in the ministry 
of reconciliation. 

Bradford, Vt., Uaicli IS, 1842. 



REV. JOSEPH EMERSON'S REPORT. 

To dM BwretM7 of Um iBerkao Edaaukm tocktj, 

Rvv. AND Dear Sir, — It is now some- 
thing more than five years, since I became 
an agent of the American Education Society. 
Every year has deepened my impr e ssio n , 
that the ministers of Christ should be men 
both of holineai and wisdom. Consequent- 
ly, I have become more and more impressed 
with the impropriety of encouraging any 
others to commence a preparation for the 
ministry, than those who are eminently 
piotu, and are capable of becoming toise. 
If the apostle forbids any to be ordained to 
the ministerial work without great caution, 
certainly the same caution ought to be used 
in selecting those who are to become can- 
didates for ordination. On this account I 
was glad to see that the Directors of the 
American Education Society had doubled 
the term of probation for admission to its 
patronage. 1 know that this extension can- 
not furnish a perfect security against the 
reception of unworthy candidates; but it 
furnishes a much greater probability that 
this danger will be avoided. Our Mission- 
ary Societies receive no men till they have 
passed through the probation of a long course 
of study, in which their abilities and reli- 
gious character may become well known. 
But the Education Society, from the very 
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nature of the case, canoot enjoy this ad- 1 
vaDta^e. Every practicable precaution, 
therefore, ought to be taken. After all, it 
will be impossible, doubtless, absolutely to 
secure the Society against the liability ofever 
being disappointed in regard to the final de- 
velopment of character in the beneficiary. 
Owing to the acknowledged existence of this 
liability, and of one or two other unavoida- 
ble evils of much less importance, some 
good men have been almost inclined to the 
belief that it would be better to dispense 
with the society altogether, and leave the 
supply of ministers to be taken care of in 
some other way. And as an agent of the 
society, must necessarily feel the pressure 
of this difficulty in its full extent, I have 
never been unwilling to see evidence, if it 
could be made to appear, taking all things 
into the account, that it would be wise, or 
even safe, to resort to such an alternative. 
But after long inquiry and reflection, I am 
unable to see how the great work can be 
done in any othei* way, without equal and 
even greater disadvantages. 

I have conversed extensively with the 
most experienced clergymen of New Eng- 
land, in re^rd to this point, and the reply 
of many ot the oldest and wisest has been, 
** We cannot dispense with the American 
Education Society." 

If we look back, we must see that this 
society has been an indispensable instru- 
mentality in the hands of the Christian com* 
muoity. And if we contemplate the future 
probable circumstances of the church, does 
not its continued instrumentality appear 
indi^ensable ? The American ^ard of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, is now 
wholly relieved from debt, and according to 
the report in the last Missionary Herald, is 
receiving funds at the rate of more than five 
hundred thousand dollars a year. We trust 
this rate of income is to continue and increase. 
We trust that while God is pouring out his 
Spirit upon the churches all over the land, 
they will not be likely to feel that they have 
done too much to open the same saving 
fountain to the heathen. No ; if they read 
God's dealings aright, they will see that, 
by making sacrifices for the salvation of the 
heathen, they have taken the direct course 
to prepare their own hearts to yearn after 
and to receive greater measures of the 
Holy Spirit ; and that thus they have been 
permitted to see their children and neigh- 
bors by hundreds turning unto the Lord. It 
is verily true, that ** he that watereth, shall 
be watered also himself." I trust the whole 
Christian community will see and feel this 
to be true, and that no one will withdraw 
his hand from the good work. But where 
are the men to come from, who are needed, 
to be sent forth by this increased — this 
doubled amount of pecuniary contribution 
to the missionary cause ? In consequence 
of the past embarrassments of the Board, 
comparatively few missionaries sUice 1837, 



have -been sent into the foreign field. I 
suppose that almost every station needs more 
missionaries ; and that new stations ought to 
to be established and supplied with lalxirers. 
And the churches have given assurance 
that the pecuniary means wr such an on- 
ward progress of the work shall not t>e 
wanting. But where are the men to come 
from ? One of the Secretaries of the Board 
said to me, not long since, *' I do not see 
where they are to be found." According 
to the present condition of things, in rela- 
tion to ministerial education, no one can 
tell where they are to be found. During 
the last five years, the whole number of 
candidates for the ministry has declined, 
probably, about one quarter part. At this 
rate there will soon be a very inadequate 
number of young men preparing for the 
ministry in the United Stales. 

But this rate of decrease will not continue. 
It has come to this principally through 
an impression prevailing in some parts 
of New England, that there is a surplus of 
ministers. But now the Christian commu- 
nity must see that a great number must be 
raised up speedily, to carry on the work of 
God in the earth which is offered to our 
hands ; and the same spirit which has fur- 
nished the money to send forth preachers, 
will find means to raise them up. Nearly 
one half of our ordained Foreign Mission- 
aries, have been aided in their education, by 
the American and other Education Societies. 
About one half of the Home Missionaries 
and a large number of the pastors of New 
England have been aided from the same 
sources ; and we are to expect that a like 
proportion of the future supply must come 
into the ministry in the same manner. 

As the church, then, is beginning to turn 
its attention more to this department of 
evangelical effort, how important that those 
who have any thing to do in selecting 
beneficiaries of the American Education 
Society, should feel that this is a matter of 
great responsibility! It is a work that 
takes hold on eternity. It involves the 
salvation or the ruin of immortal souls. 
Rightly to divide the word of truth — and to 
win souls to Christ, requires much wisdom as 
well as grace, in the ministry of the gos- 
pel. " Because the preacher was wise, he 
still taught the people knowledge." It is 
not enough, in this calling, that a man 
should sincerely wish and aim to do right. 
To be a suitable minister of Christ, he must 
have judgment to discern, in difficult cases, 
what ts right. 1 would not underrate piety. 
A minister is utterly unfit for ^his duties, 
without piety. Nor does mere learning, 
added to piety, make up all that is requisite 
in a good minister. A man may be a great 
scholar, and still know little how to adapt 
means to secure desirable ends. He may 
know all about books, and at the same time 
know nothing about men. But the busi- 
ness of the minister of Christ, ia to persuade 
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men to turn to God; to (bat all book know- 
ledf^e will be useleM to bim ta a tniDMter, 
unless he U able to apply it to this purpoae. 
Many men who can make the people won> 
der that one head can contain «o much 
knowledge, will olten make tbem wonder 
still more, that a man can know so much, 
and at the same time possess so little practi- 
cal wisdom. Such men, though they may 
have real piety, are not the men whose 
services are demanded in the ministry. As, 
under the old dispensation, the altar de- 
manded men of symmetrical bodies, (Lev it. 
xxi. 17 — 21.) so, under the new, the pul- 
pit requires men of symmetrical minds. A 
minister must have piety — he ought to have 
learning; but he must also be a man, a 
whole man among his fellow men. He 
must command the respect of all. He 
must be able to sympathise with them in 
all their feelings, lie must understand the 
motives by which they am actuated, that 
he may know how to present motives which 
will affect their hearts. He is not to attain 
to this ability by studying the rules Uid down 
by others, so much as by studying the human 
heart for himself. This knowledge of the 
heart is a part of that alt* important, all- 
comprehending qualification called common 
sense, which, next to piety, is the most im- 
portant requisite for the Christian minister. 
Some exhibit this quality from childhood, 
while others, it would seem, can never ac- 
quire it, should they live to the age of Me- 
Oiuselah. In encouraging young men to 
prepare for the ministry, I fear that suffi- 
cient attention has not been bestowed on 
this point. The inquiry in relation to the 
youth has too often been — has he a great 
passion for books ? or is he forward and 
flippant in speech and manner ; not, is he 
amiable, affectionate, and of a sound un- 
derstanding? — Does he gain the affections 
of his companions, and exert a decided in- 
fluence over them ? — Do they seek to him 
in cases of difficulty ? — Does he wisely 
plan, and successfully execute.' — Does he 
treat the aged with respect, and gain their 
kiad regard ? — Has he the confidence and 
love of the most judicious Christians ? 
These things can be judged of in the boy ; 
and what is bud and blossom in the boy, 
will be fruit in the man. And no more can 
such ministers as the present exigencies of 
the chnrt'h require be rai«ed up from youth 
destitute of these qualities, than the oak 
can be raised from the mustard seed. What- 
ever it may be proper for parenta to do in 
educating their son^ for the ministry with- 
out superior qualifications, it seems to me 
very clear, that tlie American Education 
Society should not be called upon to expend 
their sacred deposit of charity in aiding any 
but men of superior promise : — I mean su- 
perior in their ability to influence and bene- 
fit their fellow men. 

In some recent decisive measures of the 
Secretary and DireetorS| I am happy to find 



evidence that it Is their determlMtkm to use 
every practicable endeavor to secure each 
a selectron of young men for beneficiaries, 
•s give decided promise of usefulness in 
the church. Let this course l>e rigidly ad- 
hered to as a principle; let the Society be 
more solicitous about qualifications, than 
about numbers. Let the fact, that a man 
has enjoyed the patronage of the American 
Education Society without censure, be m 
guarantee to the public that he is a man of 
more than ordinary talents and piety, and 
the Society will neither want for men, nor 
the means to sustain them. Let the Ameri- 
can Education Society be true to itself, and 
it will, it must prosper. 

Nsw Bedford, March SO, 1849. 



A VOICE FROM INDIA. 

The following is from a letter of one of 
the Missionaries of the American Board in 
Ceylon, to the Treasurer of the American 
EdttCfttMNi Society, dated Jaffiia, Sept 13, 
1841. 

It is with much regret I hear that you 
are so much cramped for means, and am 
very happy to have it in my power to send 
you an order for thirty dollars. 

I feel pained to hear that there is danger 
lest young men be discoursed, by toant of 
nuans, from entering the Gospel ministry. 
Among the Heathen, nothing can be done 
without men. Even the blessed Word of 
God seems likely to effect but little, unless it 
be pressed home on the conscience and 
heart by the living teacher. And if such 
can be sent, much of the world seems to be 
full as ripe for the harvest as it is ever like 
to be; nay, there is much reason to fear 
that, as the advance of light prostrates the 
dark and foolish systems of Heathenism, a 
yet more obstinate infidelity will array itself 
against the Gospel, if preachers are delayed. 

Yours in the bonds of the Gospel, afiec- 
ttonately, G. H. A. 



AJfmVERSAR Y OF THE AMERlCAJi 
EDUCJiTIOJ^ SOCIETY. 

Thk Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the American Education Society 
will be held in the city of New York on 
Thursday, the 12th day of May, 1842. 
The members of the Society are noti- 
fied to meet for business at the Rooms 
of the Central American EI<lucation 
Society, No. 89 Nassau Street, at 4 
o'clock, P. M. of that day. The public 
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meeting will be held in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, at 7i o'clock in the eve- 
ning, at which extracts from the An- 
nual Report will be read, and Addres- 
ses delivered* 

S. H. RIDDEL, 
See'y JtvL Ed. Soc. 

BasUm^Mayl, 1H2. 



FUIfDS. 
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FUNDS. 

Rtetipta oftk9 American Education Society^ for the 
AprU 4i»arter, 16^ 



INCOME PROM PUNDB 
LOANS REPONDBD 



179(5 
tfl 7S 



DomaloB ft«m Col. J. B. Vom, oftha U. S. A. Florida 16 00 
Be?. JoMph JCmenoo, Agk SO 00 



LBQACIBS. 

AtMf M». Mn. PVnii Goodell, by Dm. Eli)di 

Ofiddard, Kxr. 08 SO 

Wut Madman, Miw Puij Mann, by Mr. Umai. 

Nune, Ksr. 00 OQ 

Wtt SuHnf/tM, Rev. Jona. L. ParneroXp bf 

Hon. l^wb StriMir. Kzr. SSO 00 
BtaMndg; Cjrua WUllAnu, Em^ bj Dulel 

B.WmhiM.£iq.£xr. 1,000 00-1,312 80 



AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

BarroLZ Cophtt. 



[H. RopM, Boston, Tr.] 

; Old Booth Sodetj, in part 
Park St. " •' 



Bowdoin SU 


M 


«l 


EmxHt. 


M 


l« 


Brtlem St. 


It 


•t 


Winter 8C 


M 


tl 


Fine BU 


l« 


l« 



A frleod to the Soeletj, by a Lady 



909 51 

SMS 36 
988 61 
Si'O 87 
138 9i 
344 00 
1S8 UO 

l^St 07 

80 00-1,884 or 



Baiivstablb ConivTT. 

(Dea. JoMph White, Tannonth, Tr.] 

Ladiee' Ans. Ed. Soc. S883, ladlTidnala 
in Soe. or Her. U. B. H«iolwr 860, (by Bev. J. 
EOWIMO, Aft-) 



Eim Couirrr Sodth. 

(Hon. David Choate, Emcx, Tr.] 

Bnerift Ladlet' Ed. Boe. hi Dane 8u Coofrega* 
tkm, hf Mf*. A. D. Poater. Tr. V. 

Daintrg. Boe. of Rer. Mr. Field 70 00 

' Rev. Mr. Braman 84 OB-84 08 



S3 13 



USD 



f« 



MartMottd, Ladl 

Mr. Nilea, by Rev. J 



[By Rev. Juaeph Bmenon, Afft.| 
•adiea' £d. Boe. in Conf . of Kev, 



ph Emenon, Agu 88 00—173 68 



£••■< COVIVTT NOETH. 

(Col. Eheoeiar Hale, Newbary, Tr.] 



Kt 



„i0rt. lit Pre*. Boe. a coQeelion 
iaeatioa Clicto in aaid Soe. aan. 



HAIiroBlV COURTT. 

[Mr. Samuel Raynoldi, BprioffleU, Tr.] 
iUbiMOis Dmu A. W. Poitir 



aooo 

•8 78-8175 



UAHriHmS COUHTT. 

[Hon. Lewla Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 

RadUf, Ed. Soe. by Mr. Dudley Smith 
litorlkanptOn, l^tiies' Ed. Soe. I«t pariah 8 S3 
Unknown individual 9 00 

Beaev.ttoc. lit pariah 81 79 

Bencv. 8<w. £<iwards Choreh 4 

SouUutmpton, l.«d>o«' kUi. Boe 

Cotitributton at annual meeting of Baner 
Societiea, one fifth ano. 



76 Of 



37 
6 76 



18 81-186 8i 



Charitablb Amociation, 

LoWBLI. AND VlCiniTT. 

[Mr. William Davidson, Lowell, Tr.] 

LowfU, Soe. of Rev. Amoa Bianchard, of which, Inm 
Ladiea' Ed. Soe. Mr*. C. DAvidaon, Tr. 08 08, 
and a euntrib. in the Soc. 38 18. Uf the whole torn, 
97S la toward* Blanefaaid Tem. Bch. xesidne a 
dooaiion 



102 89 



MfDDLBIBX COONTT. 

BrigkUm, Soe. of Rev. John R. Adama, in part, by 

Kev. iuiepb Knieraon, Agt. 88 S8 

Cambridftport, Soc of Kev. W. A. Bteama, by 

.Mr. Viak 71 68 

Hopkinion, Soe. of Rev. John C. Webiter, by Dea. 

"Elijah FiUi 23 84—168 6» 

RbLIGIOUsChAB.SoC. or AllDOLBSBZ 

North aho Vicinitt. 

( Dea. Jonathan B. Adanw, Oroton, Tr.] 
DiuutablMt Ladiea ft Gent. Aaaoe'e. by Mr. Wm. Donn 18 0» 



SOVTH CONFBRBIVCB OT ChUBCHBI, 

MioDLBSBs County. 

[Mr. Otia Hoyt, Pramhigharap Tr.] 

BfrUn, Soe. ofRev. Robert Carver, 98 00 

fVamiMfAam, Boe. ol He v. David Brigbam, by 

Mr. J. J. Marthiill 18 50 

Marlboro', Soe. of Kev. Geor$« E. Dav 120 SO 

Surbumtf Evan. Soe. by Mr. Aaron CooUdge, 

Tr. as 98 

Sudbtrf, Soc. of Rev. Joalah Ballard 27 83 

Balance led in the handa of the Trcaaurer 8 46— 1S3 85 



NOBFOLZ COUIVTT. 

I Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorcheater, Tr.] 

Soxbuty, Eliot Conf regMtional Boe. by Rev. J. 

Emenoii, Agt. ttarwugh Dea. Janica Clap ISO 81 
Spring t«t. Ch. and Ueug. by Rev. U. 
Newcotnb 18 00-183 M 



Old Co LOUT. 

[Col. Alexander BeabDiy, New Bedford, Tr.] 

FhU Rbter, Soe. of Rev. Orin Pewler 189 81 

Nnt Btd/ord, Soe. of Rev. T. M Smith 88 98 
Boe. of Rev. Jamet A. Roberta, #40 

of which loeonat. him an ILM. 64 98—190 45 
iVbrtom, Soc of Rev. Mr. Allen 8 46 

Tlutnton, Soc of Kev. Mr. Malthy 98 00-274 81 

[By Rev. Joaeph Eineim, AgU] 



Pltmouth Coubtt. 

[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewat«r,Tr.] 
rforOk hnddltboro', Soc of Rev. Philip Coliy 



FfymoulA, l<a' lea' 
Btiaw, Treaa. 



Ed. Soc by Mra. Maty O. 



98 00 

14 68-49 68 



WoBCBfTBR CbICTBAL AjsOC. 

[Hon. Abi)ah Blgolow, Worcester, Tr.] 

Oxford, latCh. and Bee 
From a Fiiend 

EoVCATIOIf SOCIBTT IB WoBCBSTBB 
NOBTM AiSOCIATIOB. 



97 08 
8ee»-87 00 



75 00 



(Mr. Moaaa Chamberlain, TemplMon, Tr.] 

Alkol, Soe. of Rev. Richard M. ChlpMaa 7 60 

Pkmp»lon, Mra. H. G. Powen 10 00 

Ladiea' Aux. Ed, 8«c. Ij Mr. Jaaen 
Ooulding 99 39 

Gent. do. fy do. 98 18-A 
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